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MEMORANDUM  DEFINING  THE  ENQUIRY  WHICH  INVESTIGATORS 

ARE  APPOINTED  TO  UNDERTAKE. 


The  Relation  of  Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions  to  Pauperism. 


It  is  desired  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  prevalence  of  the  under-mentioned 
industrial  and  sanitary  conditions  contribute  to  pauperism. 

/.  Dangerous  or  Unhealthy  Trades. 

1.  The  expression  "dangerous  or  unhealthy  trades"  is  intended  to  include 
not  only  such  trades  as  are  by  their  nature  recognised  to  be  dangerous  to  life  or 
health,  but  also  any  occupations  which  are  in  fact  prejudicial  to  health  or  physique  on 
account  of — 

[a)  The  insanitary  condition  of  the  work-places  (including  the  workers'  homes 
when  used  as  work-places). 

[h)  Excessive  hours  of  work. 

(c)  Earnings  habitually  below  what  are  required  for  healthy  subsistence. 

2.  The  Investigators  should  put  themselves  in  communication  with  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Home  Office,  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Factories,  Medical  Officers  of  Health, 
Poor  Law  Medical  Officers,  and  others,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  in  what  Unions 
or  parts  of  Unions  trades  such  as  those  in  question  are  largely  carried  on. 

3.  The  Investigators  should  then  compare  the  statistics  of  pauperism  in  Unions, 
or  parts  of  Unions,  in  which  dangerous  or  unhealthy  trades  are  extensively  prevalent 
with  the  statistics  of  other  analogous  Unions,  or  parts  of  Unions,  in  which  such  trades 
are  relatively  Jess  prevalent  or  altogether  absent.  The  main  object  of  this  comparison 
should  be  to  indicate  any  prima  facie  relation  between  the  existence  of  the  dangerous 
or  unhealthy  trades  and  the  amount  and  nature  of  Poor  Law  Relief  in  the  district. 
In  this  connection,  and  indeed  throughout  the  enquiry,  special  attention  will,  of 
course,  be  paid  to  the  statistics  of  Poor  Law  ]\[edical  Relief. 

4.  A  more  minute  local  investigation  should  be  undertaken  into  the  effect  of 
dangerous  or  unhealthy  trades  upon  the  pauperism  of  certain  selected  Unions.  These 
selected  Unions  should,  if  possible,  include  typical  instances  where  dangerous  or 
unhealthy  trades  are  found  in  conjunction  with — 

[a)  A  high  degree  of  pauperism, 

{b)  A  normal  degree  of  pauperism,  and 

(c)  A  low  degree  of  pauperism. 

5.  The  local  investigation  should  be  directed  to  the  following  amongst  other 
points  : — 

[a]  The  extent  to  which  the  trades  in  question  contribute  to  the  under- 
mentioned classes  of  paupers — 

\.  Children. 

2.  Widows. 


Under  60  years 
of  age. 


3.  Persons  receiving  relief  on  account  of  temporary 
illness  or  incapacity. 


4.  Persons  receiving  relief  on  account  of  permanent 
illness  or  incapacity. 

5.  Able-bodied  persons  in  health. 
Over  60  years  J  6-  Persons  in  health. 

of  age.       1 7  Persons  disabled  by  illness  or  infirmity. 
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(b)  The  extent  to  which  special  provision  for  the  old  age  or  illness  of  the 

work-people  is  made  by  the  employers  or  the  employees  in  the  trades 
in  question. 

(c)  The  extent  to  which  employment  in  the  trades  in  question  demoralises 

the  character  of  those  engaged  upon  them,  and  increases  their  tendency 
to  rely  upon  the  Poor  Law,  as  shown,  e.g.,  by  the  number  of  desertions 
of  wives  and  children,  the  unwillingness  of  relations  to  repay  the  cost 
of  the  relief  of  their  relatives,  the  non-repayment  of  loan  relief,  etc.,  etc. 

//.  Casual  Labour. 

1.  What  evidence  is  there  that  casual  or  irregular  employment,  whether  at  high 
or  at  low  wages,  conduces  to  the  demoralisation  of  character,  with  a  subsequent 
dependence  of  the  population  on  the  Poor  Law  in  Unions  where  such  casual 
labour  is  largely  prevalent  ? 

2.  Some  information  as  to  the  districts  in  which  casual  labour  is  prevalent  can 
probably  be  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  the  attention  of  the  Investigators 
may  at  the  outset  be  called  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  many  of  the  seaport  towns 
and  watering  places. 

3.  The  enquiry  under  this  heading  should,  as  far  as  possible,  follow  the  lines 
indicated  in  regard  to  the  enquiry  with  reference  to  dangerous  or  unhealthy  trades. 

///.  Seasonal  Trades. 

1.  The  effect  of  seasonal  trades  in  causing  a  large  number  of  the  population  to  have 
recourse  to  the  Poor  Law  year  after  year  should  be  noted,  as  far  as  possible,  in  those 
Unions  which  come  under  detailed  local  investigation  in  connection  with  previous 
headings  of  the  enquiry. 

2.  If  those  engaged  in  any  particular  seasonal  trades  are  found  to  resort  largely 
to  Poor  Law  Relief,  particulars  of  the  average  yearly  earnings  in  such  trades  should 
be  given. 

3.  Some  information  as  to  districts  in  which  seasonal  trades  very  largely  prevail 
tsan  probably  be  obtained  from  the  Factory  Department  of  the  Home  Office  and  from 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

IV.  The  Housing  of  the  Poor. 

1.  What  evidence  is  there  as  to  the  effect  of  bad  housing  conditions  on 
pauperism  ?  e.g.  is  a  high  rate  of  pauperism  found  in  districts  where  a  large  proportion 
of  the  population  are  living  under  crowded  and  insanitary  conditions,  and  if  so,  can 
any  relation  of  cause  and  effect  be  established  as  between  the  high  rate  of  pauperism 
and  the  overcrowding  ? 

2.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  pauperism  of  a  Union  of  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  municipal  or  of  common  lodging-houses  ? 

3.  In  pursuing  this  branch  of  the  enquiry.  Investigators  will  probably  find  it 
necessary  to  ascertain  from  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  of  certain  typical  towns 
what  precisely  are  the  districts  in  which  the  housing  conditions  are  most  imsatis- 
factory ;  and  then  to  compare  the  pauperism  of  such  districts  with  the  pauperism  of 
other  poor  districts  in  the  same  towns,  where  the  housing  conditions  are  more  satis- 
factory. Particulars  as  to  districts  in  which  overcrowding  is  prevalent  can  be  found 
in  the  volumes  containing  the  results  of  the  Census  for  1901. 


V. 

The  Investigators  should  begin  their  enquiry  in  London,  and  proceed  to  investigate 
their  subject  in  other  typical  centres ;  their  Report  as  regards  London  should  be  sent 
in  within  four  months  of  their  appointment,  and  their  final  Report  within  eight  months 
of  their  appointment. 

VI. 

For  further  particulars  as  to  their  powers  and  duties  the  Investigators  are 
referred  to  the  paper  headed  "General  Instructions  to  Investigators." 

R.  G  Duff, 

Secretary. 
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To  THE  Secretary,  The  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  op 

Distress. 


The  Relation  of  Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions  to  Pauperism. 

Sir, — In  accordance  with  Section  V.  of  the  Memorandum  on  the  above  subject 
communicated  to  us,  we  have  the  honour  to  submit  our  Report  as  regards  London 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

We  have,  throughout  our  investigation,  been  careful  to  make  original  observation 
and  inquiries  by  visiting  in  person  those  localities  in  which  such  investigation  pro- 
mised to  yield  the  greatest  results.  In  those  cases  where  the  extent  of  the  enquiry 
made  it  necessary  to  entrust  the  performance  of  detailed  work  to  representatives, 
such  work  has  been  performed  under  our  close  supervision.  We  have  conferred  with 
many  official  and  other  representative  individuals.*  We  have  personally  ex- 
amined documents  and  corroborated,  where  possible,  the  statements  made  to  us.  The 
necessity,  however,  of  retaining  the  goodwill  of  our  informants  in  the  absence  of  any 
compulsory  powers  has  made  us  refrain  in  many  instances  from  asking,  as  we  would 
otherwise  have  done,  for  the  production  of  certain  books  and  documents. 

Part  I.  of  the  Report  which  follows  deals,  in  detail,  with  the  points  entrusted  to  us  for 
investigation.  Part  II.  gives  the  deductions  drawn  from  our  experience  in  London,  and 
we  would  draw  attention  by  way  of  anticipation  both  to  these  deductions  and  to  the 
conclusions  stated  in  Part  II.  of  our  Final  Report.  It  is  also  impossible  to  conclude  this 
preliminary  note  without  a  reference  to  the  Report  of  Edwin  Chadwick  in  1842  to  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  f  That  Report  was  based  on  a  mass  of  information  received  by 
the  Commissioners  in  many  special  reports.  J  It  was  followed  by  reforms  which  have 
entirely  removed  some  of  the  evils  mentioned  and  have  mitigated  others.  The  whole 
system  of  Pubhc  Health  Administration  was  estabhshed  after  the  Report  in  question  was 
written,  and  a  diminished  death  rate  from  illnesses  due  to  dirt,  overcrowding,  and  absence 
of  drainage,  as  well  as  from  Zymotic  diseases,  is  evidence  of  the  marvellous  results  achieved. 
Factory  legislation  followed  step  by  step,  effecting  improvements  scarcely  less  striking. 
That  so  much  has  been  effected  since  1842  gives  ground  for  hope  that  by  measures  which 
may  be  taken  in  the  near  future,  many  of  those  evils  may  be  removed  which  form  the 
subject  of  our  Report. 

We  believe  that  the  further  experience  to  be  gained  by  us  in  the  pursuit  of  our 
investigation  in  the  country  will  enable  us  to  present  at  the  termination  of  our  enquiry 
general  conclusions  of  greater  value  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commission  than  any 
we  have  so  far  reached.  We  therefore  beg  to  be  allowed  to  defer  our  conclusions  until 
we  are  able  to  review  the  whole  subject,  on  the  completion  of  our  enquiry,  and  to  add 
such  further  comment  on  the  problem  as  seems  necessary  in  the  light  of  more  extended 
knowledge. 

We  feel  that  we  cannot  conclude  this  Report  without  expressing  our  sense  of 
obligation  to  the  Poor  Law  officials  in  those  unions  where  our  investigation  has  been 
pursued.  They  have  given  us  the  most  cheerful  and  ungrudging  help,  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  considerable  pressure  of  their  other  work. 

While  we  have  received  most  valuable  help,  which  we  gratefully  acknowledge,  from 
many  officials  and  others  not  connected  with  the  Poor  Law,  especial  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  assistance  that  has  been  given  us  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the 
London  County  Council  and  his  staff,  including  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Common  Lodging 
Houses,  and  also,  among  other  medical  officers  of  health,  to  Dr.  Newman  of  Finsbury. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

A.  D.  Steel-Maitland. 
December,  1906.  Rose  E.  Squire. 


*  A  list  will  be  found  in  Appendix  II.  of  the  sources  from  -which  our  information  has  been  derived, 
t  General  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Population  of  Great  Britain,  1842. 
f  Report,  yx).  iii.-viii. 


REPORT  BY  MR.  STEEL-MAITLAND  AND  MISS  SQUIRE. 


THE  RELATION  OF  INDUSTRIAL   AND   SANITARY  CONDITIONS  TO 

PAUPERISM   IN  LONDON. 

PART  I. 

Section  1. 

Conditions  of  the  Enquiry  in  London. 

Of  the  time  available  for  the  enquiry,  which,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Commis- 
sion, extended  to  a  little  over  three  months,  a  considerable  amount  has  necessarily  been 
spent  in  disengaging  the  elements  of  the  problem,  in  finding  out  sources  of  informa- 
tion and  in  mastering  the  various  systems  on  which  records  are  kept  by  different 
boards  of  guardians.  London  presents  to  the  investigator  many  difficulties  peculiar 
to  itself.  Some  of  these  confronted  us  at  the  outset,  while  others,  more  especially 
those  connected  with  its  Poor  Law  administration,  presented  themselves  to  us  from 
time  to  time  during  the  whole  course  of  our  enquiry. 

It  early  became  clear  to  us  that  the  field  of  enquiry  was  so  large  and  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  investigation  so  many  avenues  for  exploration  were  opened  that  it 
was  impossible  within  the  time  and  the  resources  at  our  command  to  present  a 
report  that  could  deal  in  a  fully  adequate  and  satisfactory  way  with  the  whole  subject. 
Abandoning,  therefore,  with  some  regret,  the  alternative  of  pursuing  some  one  subject 
with  the  exclusive  devotion  necessary  to  obtain  complete  information,  we  have 
deliberately  attempted  to  pass  the  whole  of  the  points  in  review,  while  recognising 
that  any  such  review  must  necessarily  be  superficial.  In  so  doing  we  hope  that  we 
have  done  what  may  be  most  acceptable  and  useful  to  the  Commission,  even  though  it  is 
the  course  the  least  satisfactory  to  ourselves. 

That  such  a  review  is,  even  so,  more  fragmentary  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been, 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  three  parts  of  the  time  allotted  to  us  for  our  inquiry  in  London 
was  the  holiday  time,  the  months  of  July,  August  and  September.  We  had  frequently 
to  postpone  interviews  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  person  we  wished  to  see,  or 
to  make  the  best  of  a  substitute  whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  not  so  great 
as  that  of  the  absent  authority.  In  some  cases  considerable  loss  of  time  was  entailed 
by  the  delay  thus  caused  in  obtaining  assistance  or  information  in  certain  lines  of 
inquiry. 

Among  the  peculiar  difficulties  presented  by  London  in  the  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
clear-cut  view  of  any  social  problem,  the  industrial  position  of  the  Metropolis  should 
first  be  mentioned.  It  is  in  a  primary  sense  the  home  of  employments  naturally 
attendant  on  a  large  centre  of  exchange,  the  seat  of  government,  and  a  great  port. 
Of  these  transport  and  office  work  are  the  chief.  Building,  printing,  clothing  and  in- 
dustries connected  with  food  are  others.  Secondly,  London  has  been  describe  !  as  the 
home  of  small  industries.  To  this  there  are  of  course  exceptions.  A  very  few  rail- 
way and  gas  companies  embrace  the  whole  field  of  railway  and  gas  enterprise.  The 
same  remark,  so  far  as  the  docks,  properly  so-called,  are  concerned,  applies  to  the  great 
dock  companies,  although  in  this  case  the  number  of  wharves  that  also  take  part  in 
the  riverside  competition  are  very  numerous.  Taken,  however,  as  a  whole,  the  statement 
holds  true  that  industrial  life  in  London  is  marked  by  a  multiplicity  of  industries  and 
a  multiplicity  of  masters,  and  the  problem  for  the  inquirex  is  greatly  compHcated  by 
this  characteristic. 

A  second  and  serious  difficulty  lies  in  the  daily  migration  of  the  population.  The 
men  and  women  employed  in  London,  with  some  exceptions,  do  not  reside  in  the  same 
locaUty  in  which  they  work.  Such  exceptions  are  the  leather  trade  in  Bermondsey, 
the  carpentering  trade  in  Bethnal  Green  and  some  others.  As  a  general  rule,  how- 
ever, if  a  man  or  woman  lives  in  one  locality,  the  inference  is  just  as  likely  that  his  or  her 
work  place  will  be  in  another  borough  or  Union  than  that  in  which  the  home  is  situated. 
The  compositor  who  works  in  Southwark  or  Finsbury  may  be  living  in  Lewisham  or 
Tottenham.  The  printer's  labourer  living  in  Southwark  or  Finsbury  may  be  working 
in  the  City.  To  trace  the  effects  of  their  employment,  on  the  14,500  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  City  in  the  printing  trades  it  is  useless  to  go  to  the  Poor  Law  records  of  that 
Union,  since  the  census  shows  that  only  594  of  those  employed  in  that  trade  are 
also  residents.  To  attempt  to  follow  the  workpeople  employed  to  the  various  Unions 
in  which  they  live  would  be  an  impossible,  task.  The  census,  therefore,  has  been 
consulted  as  our  guide  to  the  industries  of  boroughs  rather  than  the  factory 
and   workshop   returns.*      An   interesting   illustration   of  what  has  been  noticed 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


in  the  text  is  given  by  Miss  Vines,  His  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Factories,  in 
the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  for  1904  (page  271). 
She  there  reports  that  her  attention  had  been  called  to  the  long  wait,  some 
times  two  and-a-half  hours,  that  many  of  the  London  workers  had  after 
arriving  in  the  early  morning  workmen's  trains  at  Liverpool  Street  and  Broad 
Street.  Accommodation  for  these  is  provided  by  the  Rector  of  All  Hallows,  London 
Wall,  in  the  church,  and  also  in  the  men's  haU  during  the  waiting  time.  Miss  Vines 
writes  : — 

"  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  districts  in  which,  the  women  and  girls  who  use  the  church  in  the  early  morn- 
ing live,  and  the  reotor  was  good  enough  to  supply  me  with  a  list  of  some  of  these  places  as  follows  : — 
Leyton,  Walthamstow,  Wood  Green,  Upper  E  Imonton,  Edmonton,  Woodford,  Fulham,  Nottingham  (Kent), 
South  Kensington,  East  Ham,  West  Ham,  Upton  Park,  Stratford,  Bermondsey,  Clapton,  Ilford,  Bush 
Hill  Park,  Barking,  Forest  Gate,  Plaistow,  Tottenham,  Hackney,  Poplar,  Enfield,  Manor  Park,  Bow, 
Catford,  Hornsey,  Deptford,  Leytonstone,  Putney,  Victoria  Park,  Upper  Clapton,  while  some  of  the 
districts  in  which  they  are  employed  are  the  Strand,  Fleet  Street,  Old  Kent  Road,  Borough,  City  Road, 
Barbican,  Aldersgate,  Minories,  and  Fenchurch  Street.  Among  the  industries  in  which  the  women 
and  girls  are  engaged  are  book-binding,  costume-making,  stay-making,  milhnery,  silk-winding,  box- 
making,  and  umbrella-making." 

A  source  of  complication,  the  extent  of  which  cannot  easily  be  realised  until  it  is 
felt  by  practical  experience  in  the  course  of  investigation,  is  the  variety  of  the  records 
kept  by  the  different  Unions  in  London,  and  the  different  methods  of  keeping  the 
same  class  of  records.  Case  papers  are  kept  in  some  Unions,  not  in  others ;  in 
every  case  they  differ  in  form  and  management,  and  Report  and  Relief  books  are  by 
no  means  uniformly  filled  in.  We  are,  of  course,  not  criticising  this  variety  or  these 
different  methods,  which  are  no  doubt  fully  adequate  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  kept.  We  merely  state  a  fact  which  has  greatly  increased  our  labour  in  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  the  same  class  of  information  from  different  sources.  Thus  for 
our  purpose  the  absence  of  any  record  of  occupation  in  the  Medical  Relief  books  is  a 
great  drawback.  All  the  particulars  of  a  patient  except  his  occupation  were  before  us 
in  these  books,  but  this  omission  made  them  of  no  use  to  us.  To  find  the  employment 
of  any  person,  reference  had  to  be  made  through  the  relieving  officer  to  case  papers 
or  report  book,  a  process  entailing  an  amount  of  time  for  search  which  was  prohibitive. 

One  illustration  of  the  general  complexity  is  here  pertinent,  although  involv- 
ing a  slight  anticipation,  as  it  explains  why  we  have  been  unable  to  procure  the 
information  asked  for  in  paragraph  5  (c)  of  the  Memorandum.  We  were  there 
asked  to  direct  a  local  investigation  to  the  ascertainment,  inter  alia,  of 

"  The  extent  to  which  employment  in  certain  trades  demoralises  the  character  of  those  engaged 
upon  them  and  increases  their  tendency  to  rely  upon  the  Poor  Law,  as  shown,  e.g. — 

(1)  By  the  number  of  desertions  of  wives  and  children. 

(2)  The  unwillingness  of  relations  to  repay  the  cost  of  the  relief  of  their  relatives. 

(3)  The  non-repayment  of  loan  relief. 

W6  eadeavoured  to  obtain  this  evidence  in  vain.  The  records  kept  by  the  various 
Unions  do  not  include  these  particulars,  and  although  at  the  outset  the  relieving  officers 
most  willingly  offered  to  make  special  enquiries  in  order  to  obtain  them  for  us,  this 
became  impossible  owing  to  other  special  work  being  required  of  them  by  the  authori- 
ties. Briefly  the  difficulties  were  as  follows.  With  regard  to  No.  1,  in  the  case  of  deserted 
wives  the  occupation  of  the  husband  is  not  stated  in  case  papers  or  report  book. 
No.  2. — There  is  no  documentary  evidence  which  would  disclose  unwillingness  of  re- 
lations to  repay  cost  of  relief  except  such  as  can  be  gathered  by  searching  the  books 
kept  by  the  collector  and  by  drawing  inferences  from  this  ledger,  but  this  beside 
entailing  an  immense  amount  of  work  would  be  useless  for  our  purpose  as  the  relatives'' 
occupation  is  not  stated  in  the  collectors'  books.  Each  case  would  have  to  be  re- 
ferred back  to  the  applicant's  case  paper  or  the  entry  in  the  report  book  before  the 
relation's  occupation  could  be  found.  For  the  information  required  for  No.  3  no  source 
could  be  suggested  by  the  clerks  to  the  guardians  except  the  Magistrate's  Order 
for  repayment.  To  find  these  was  attempted  in  one  Union,  but  proved  too  leng-fchy  a 
procedure  to  be  continued. 

•  An  equally  serious  drawback  in  the  use  of  the  local  records  is  that  for  individual 
cases  it  is  impossible  to  place  full  confidence  in  the  returns  of  occupations.  For  large 
groups  and  broad  generalizations  the  returns  are  probably  trustworthy,  if  allow- 

*  A  table  compiled  from  the  Census,  giving  the  numbers  employed  in  each  borough  in  certain  tradea 
and  a  similar  table  taken  from  the  Factory  Return  shewing  the  number  employed  in  dangerous  trades  will 
be  found  inAppendix  III. 

KoTE  —References  made  in  this  Volume  ami  in  the  Jlrports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pngex  in  this  VolmiX'  nrr 
to  tJie  pn-fjc-nnmhering  in  brackets. 
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LAW  RECORDS. 

ance  is  made  for  certain  general  tendencies  by  which  they  are  biassed.  This  is  especi- 
ally the  case  with  labourers  in  those  trades  which  may  be  largely  followed  in  any 
particular  locality,  A  return  of  occupation,  as  builder's  labourer  in  Kensington, 
waterside  labourer  in  Bermondsey,  or  cabinet  maker  in  Bethnal  green,  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  applicant  has  ever  followed  those  trades ;  much  less  that  he 
has  done  so  regularly.  The  opinion  of  relieving  officers,  trade  union  secretaries 
and  others  is  at  one  on  this  point.  The  difficulty  we  have  experienced  is  not  con- 
fined to  us,  and  it  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  the  account  of  the  investigation 
of  the  sickness  and  mortality  experience  (1893-7)  of  the  Manchester  Unity  Friendly 
Society  ^ — 

"  The  Tertiary  Division,  namely,  by  occupations,  was  found  to  be  a  much  heavier  undertaking  than 
either  of  the  two  prior  distributions.  ...  In  a  vast  number  of  cases  the  emploj-ments  were  very  loosely 
described,  and  much  time  and  labour  had  to  be  bestowed  on  this  department  of  the  work  to  obtain 
authentic  information.  The  chief  defect  of  the  particulars  given  was  a  tendency  to  use  general  terms, 
such  as  '  labourer,'  '  engineer,'  '  fireman,'  etc.,  and  a  systematic  course  of  correspondence  was  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  branches  of  industry  in  which  the  members  so  described  were  engaged.  These  were  not 
at  all  self-evident  in  even  the  more  limited  classes,  as,  for  example,  in  lodges  in  South  Wales  a  '  fireman  ' 
might  either  be  employed  at  sea,  in  a  coal-mine,  in  the  railway  service,  at  a  factory,  or  a  member  of  a 
fire  brigade."  * 

Furthermore,  even  where  a  man  who  returns  himself  as  a  hawker,  bricklayer's 
labourer,  etc.,  has  actually  been  engaged  in  that  trade  at  the  time  that  he  applied  for 
relief,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  occupation  caused  his  pauperism,  but  only 
it  may  be,  that  it  was  the  last  step  before  pauperism,  while  if  any  industrial  conditio! 
was  the  cause  it  must  be  sought  further  back.  Thus,  one  case  examined  by  us 
in  Camberwell  had  been  a  commercial  traveller.  His  health  was  destroyed  by 
phthisis.  Hawking  was  his  last  recourse  before  applying  for  relief.  It  is  to  women, 
however,  that  the  difficulty  that  attaches  to  a  change  of  circumstances  applies  with 
the  greatest  force.  Two  widows  in  receipt  of  parish  relief  in  adjoining  houses  were,  we 
believe,  classed  as  doing  needlework.  In  both  cases  their  occupation  for  many 
years  had  been  laundry  work  until  ulcerated  legs  and  age  prevented  their  continuing  it 
any  longer  ;  in  both  cases  the  sewing  was  only  a  means  of  supplementing  the  allow- 
a,nce  of  out-relief.  Where,  however,  the  husband  or  father  of  a  woman  is  alive,  the 
case  is  still  more  involved.  If,  for  instance,  the  wife  or  daughter  is  engaged  in  laundry 
work  she  may  be,  and  not  infrequently  is,  the  chief  wage-earner,  yet  the  man  is  legally 
the  applicant  and  his  occupation  of  '  general  labourer  '  may  perhaps  alone  be  en- 
tered. 

As  with  industrial  so  with  housing  conditions,  although  in  the  latter  case  the 
question  of  settlement  has  resulted  in  an  endeavour  on  the  part  of  Poor  Law  officials 
to  ascertain  the  previous  residences  of  a  pauper.  Even  so,  however,  the  informa- 
tion is  meagre  and  the  enquirer  is  again  confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  life  of  a 
family  in  a  one  room  tenement  may  not  be  a  cause  of  pauperism,  but  only  an  indica- 
tion that  it  is  imminent.  A  corroboration  of  this  fact  is  the  statement  made  to  us  by 
the  secretary  of  a  distress  committee  that  the  general  tendency  was  to  "  pack  up 
tighter,"  and  so  to  economize  expenditure  upon  rent,  when  the  stress  of  unemployment 
was  most  acute.  It  is,  therefore,  prudent  to  make  allowances  in  view  of  these  facts  in 
the  case  of  applications  for  Poor  Relief  where  unskilled  occupations  or  congested 
conditions  of  housing  bulk  largely  in  the  returns,  and  inaccuracies  due  to  influences 
of  this  nature  will  to  some  extent  counter-balance  those  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
so  far  as  some  classes  of  occupations  are  concerned. 

We  regret  that  the  results  of  the  pauper  census  of  31st  March,  1906,  taken  for  the 
Commission  were  not  available  at  the  commencement  of  our  enquiry.  We  believe 
these  would  have  been  of  immense  value  in  directing  at  once  our  attention  to  certain 
facts  which  have  been  disclosed  gradually  to  us  by  means  of  laborious  enquiries,  made 
by  sample  here  and  there,  in  Unions  to  which  our  previous  knowledge  of  industrial 
conditions  compared  with  an  examination  of  census  figures  directed  to  us.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Statistical  Department  we  have  been  supplied  during  the  last  month 
with  the  pauper  census  figures  for  five  of  the  Unions  which  we  selected,  and  these  have 
confirmed  the  deductions  we  had  already  made  from  our  own  necessarily  fragmentary 
investigations. 

*"  An  Account  of  an  Investigation  of  the  Sickness  and  Mortahty  Experience  of  the  I.O.O.F.  Manchester 
Unity  during  the  five  years,  1893-1897,"  p.  28. 
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To  supplement  the  census  and  to  obtain  more  accurate  knowledge  on  certain  points 
on  which  information  was  not  in  existence,  we  have  had  a  number  of  individual  cases, 
personally  investigated  in  workhouses  and  infirmaries.  As  out-relief  cases  are  more 
difficult,  we  asked  relieving  officers  in  various  Unions  if  they  could  procure  for  us  the 
additional  information  desired.  A  number  of  them  undertook  to  do  so,  though  it 
entailed  a  considerable  amount  of  work,  but  the  return  recently  called  for  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  prevented  them  from  being  able  to  carry  it  out.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  cases  actually  investigated  it  was  necessary  to  do  more  than  ascertain, 
as  was  done,  for  instance,  in  the  enquiry  made  by  Mr.  Rowntree  in  York,  the  present 
position  of  the  person  questioned.  To  form  any  opinion  as  to  a  possible  connection 
between  occupation  or  housing  and  pauperism  necessitated  additional  questions  as  to 
past  history,  some  of  which  needed  considerable  tact  on  the  part  of  the  questioner. 
For  this  reason  the  results  vary  greatly  in  value.  Further,  for  the  information  to  be 
adequate  it  was  not  possible  for  one  person  to  examine  more  than  100  cases  in  a  week. 
It  has,  however,  been  possible  to  get  an  individual  examination  made  of  more  than 
3,000  persons,  the  information  gained  from  whom  has  been  of  very  considerable  value 
to  us  in  corroborating  and  correcting  information  supplied  to  us  from  other  sources. 


Section  2. 
Modes  in  which  Paupeeism  is  Created. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  separate  and  detailed  treatment  of  industrial  conditions 
and  of  the  housing  problem  in  relation  to  pauperism,  it  will  be  advisable  to  mention 
the  different  modes,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  in  which  these  conditions  may  operate. 
In  the  case  of  more  than  one  of  the  individual  occupations  subsequently  discussed 
all  these  modes  are  present.  In  connection  with  housing  some  attain  especial 
prominence.    Some  general  treatment  of  them,  therefore,  seems  desirable. 

Experience  showed  that  industrial  and  housing  conditions  operated  under  certain 
circumstances  to  produce  pauperism  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  different  modes, 
which  deserve  attention:  (1)  low  wages  acting  'per  se,  (2)  sickness,  (3)  demoralisation, 
(4)  premature  old  age,  and  (5)  education  in  potential  pauperism.  Of  these  the 
first,  except  for  a  few  words  as  to  some  general  distinctions,  will  chiefly  be  dealt 
with  when  certain  trades  are  individually  discussed.  Comment  will  be  made  on  the 
fifth  in  the  form  of  a  supplement  to  the  casual  trades,  and  demoralisation,  except 
for  some  general  remarks,  will  be  treated  as  a  feature  particularly  characteristic  of  the 
casual  trades  and  of  the  housing  problem. 

Low  Wages. 

Extreme  low  wages  may  operate  to  reduce  the  wage  earner  to  the  need  of  application 
for  relief,  through  actual  lack  of  sufficient  necessities  of  existence  at  the  time,  apart 
from  any  other  consequences  which  such  low  Avages  may  subsequently  produce. 

Although,  however,  it  was  abundantly  clear  that  in  some  definite  cases  the  worker 
necessarily  had  to  apply  for  relief  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  living  on  tlTe  earnings 
received,  yet  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  is  fair  to  state 
definitely  that  the  wages  actually  paid  by  a  particular  firm  or  throughout  a  given  trade 
are  so  low  as  to  be  productive  of  pauperism.  The  whole  decision  hangs  on  the  question 
what  is  to  be  the  standard,  or  the  standards,  by  which  requirements  are  to  be  judged. 
One  dock  labourer,  when  questioned,  put  his  average  earnings  at  not  more  than  12s. 
per  week.  This  is  manifestly  insufficient  as  wages  on  which  an  average  man  with 
a  wife  and  three  children  can  live  in  decency  in  addition  to  paying  their  rent  and  can  be 
sufficiently  fed.  But  a  dock  or  waterside  labourer  living  as  a  single  man  in  a  common 
lodging  house,  and  paying  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  a  week  for  his  bed,  can  live  quite  well  on  the 
balance  of  9s.  or  9s.  6d.  Indeed  on  2s.  a  day  inclusive,  he  can  live,  in  the  words  of 
a  deputy- keeper,  "thundering  well."  Similarly,  a  wage  of  8s.  in  a  jam  factory  or  a 
clothing  establishment,  (according  to  the  social  status  of  the  employee),  is  ample  if 
treated  as  a  mere  pocket  money  wage  ;  forms  a  very  important  addition  to  the  income 
of,  say  26s.,  of  the  chief  wage-earner  in  a  family  ;  is  a  poor  pittance  for  a  single  woman, 
young  or  middle  aged,  who  is  living  alone ;  and  is  out  of  the  question  as  an  adequate, 
allowance  for  a  widow  with  a  child. 

[n  both  the  cases  stated,  of  the  man  and  of  the  woman,  in  order  to  come  to  a  decision 
on  the  wage,  as  such,  which  set  of  requirements  should  be  taken  as  the  standard  ? 

Note. — Beferences  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Ocmmisaion  to  the  pages  in  this  Vohme  are 
to  the  page-numbering  in  hrackds. 
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IN  WHICH  PAUPERISM  IS  CREATED. 

Or  should  a  margin  remain  over  beyond  immediate  necessities  to  provide  for 
contingencies  of  sickness,  or  of  old  age,  or  perhaps  to  provide  for  something  beyond 
necessities  ?  Such  are  the  questions  which  have  more  than  once  faced  us  in  dealing 
with  individual  cases.  To  these  questions,  controversial  as  they  are,  we  did  not 
consider  that  we  were  desired  to  attempt  to  give  an  answer;  rather  to  ascertain  ex 
post  facto  in  what  trades  pauperism  existed  and  to  what  industrial  conditions,  if  any, 
it  could  be  traced.  In  view,  however,  of  the  subsequent  treatment  of  individual 
trades  of  men  and  of  women  in  detail,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  one  main  distinction. 
It  is  generally  taken  for  granted  that  any  trade,  in  which  a  man  of  average  capacity 
is  a  steady  worker,  should  at  least  enable  him  to  support  himself  in  full  vigour, 
together  with  some  margin  over.  Most  of  the  regular  trades  followed  by  men 
fulfil  at  least  this  requirement.  But  in  the  case  of  women's  trades  it  is  difficult 
to  say  that  the  standard  of  independent  self-support  in  full  vigour  is  accepted  either  in 
principle  or  practice.  Whether  the  cause  assigned  for  the  lowness  of  women's  wages 
is  that  they  are  merely  auxiliary,  or  whether  other  reasons  are  given,  yet  the  fact  of 
the  disparity  between  the  standard  of  male  and  female  wages  remains.  Consequently, 
if  it  is  treated  in  practice,  if  not  in  theory,  as  an  open  question  whether  a  woman  of  not 
more  than  average  skill  or  ability  ought  to  be  able  to  maintain  herself  and  provide 
for  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  life,  the  decision  as  to  whether  low  wages  paid  to 
women  is  the  cause  of  pauperism  depends  on  the  answer  given.  In  any  case  the 
fundamental  distinction  between  the  two  scales  of  payment  must  be  borne  in  mind 
in  discussing  individual  trades. 

Sickness. 

The  obtaining  of  medical  orders,  especially  in  the  cases  where  nourishment  is  pre- 
scribed, is  in  the  nearly  unanimous  opinion  of  relieving  officers  who  have  been 
questioned  by  us  on  the  subject,  a  most  prolific  cause  of  applications  for  relief  of 
other  kinds.  An  attempt  was  made  by  us  to  ascertain  how  far  this  was  actually 
the  fact.  Taking  the  cases  for  an  isolated  year  in  Hackney,  it  was  found  that  of 
a  total  of  237  male  operatives  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trades,  a  medical  order  formed 
the  kind  of  relief  first  given  in  thirty-four  cases,  or,  about  one-seventh  of  the  total.* 

It  is,  however,  disease  that  in  our  opinion  is  one  of  the  most  important  causes  of 
pauperism,  and  different  diseases  will  tend  to  cause  more  or  less  pauperism  according 
as  they  possess  certain  characteristics  or  combinations  of  characteristics  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree. 

These  characteristics  are  of  two  kinds — those  that  determine  the  effect  upon  the 
individual  patient  and  those  that  affect  the  prevalence  of  the  malady  in  the 
community. 

Of  the  former,  the  age  at  which  the  patient  is  attacked  is  the  first.  Thus,  it 
will  be  seen  that  measles,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  croup  and  whooping  cough,  may 
be  productive  of  mortality,  but,  being  diseases  of  children,  do  not  produce  at  least 
more  than  temporary  or  technical  pauperism.  At  the  other  extreme  of  age, 
rheumatism  may  pauperise,  but  the  only  persons  affected  will  be  the  patient  himself 
and  perhaps  also  his  wife,  if  living.  In  either  case  the  aggregate  amount  of  pauperism 
caused  is  not  likely  to  be  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  a  disease  in  the  prime  of  life. 
It  is  in  the  prime  of  life  that  the  wage-earner  both  has  less  relatives  who  would 
be  able  to  afford  help  and  has  also  the  maximum  number  of  dependants,  who,  unable 
to  maintain  themselves,  look  to  him  for  support  and  are  involved  with  him  if  his 
earning  capacity  fails.    A  diagram  illustrating  these  features  is  attached.    (Diagram  1.) 

Secondly,  an  illness  of  a  prolonged  nature  implies  a  greater  strain  on  the  resources 
than  one  which  is  acute.  In  the  latter  case,  if  the  patient  recovers,  the  special  strain  is 
comparatively  soon  ended,  both  as  regards  himself  and  his  family.  If  he  does  not 
recover,  the  widow,  and,  if  there  are  any,  the  young  children  may  come  upon  the 
Poor  Law.  Even,  however,  if  such  should  be  the  case,  there  is  still  the  chance  of 
remarriage,  whereas  in  the  case  of  a  lingering  illness  the  wage  earner  will  become  a 
pauper  and  his  wife  and  children  no  less,  with  the  added  liability  on  the  latter  for  his 
maintenance  when  they  are  earning  or  beginning  to  earn. 

*  It  is  not,  of  course,  correct  to  take  any  single  year  for  a  purpose  of  this  kind,  since  paupers  in 
receipt  of  relief  of  other  kinds  in  the  given  year  may  have  begun  by  receiving  a  medical  order  in  previous 
years.  But  the  labour  involved  in  a  more  extended  search  made  it  impossible.  The  number  thirty-four 
is  in  part  estimated,  but  within  narrow  limits  of  error.  It  was  not  considered  worth  while  that  our 
assistant  should  spend  the  extra  week's  work  that  would  have  been  necessary  to  ensure  absolute  accuracy. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  acute  or  the  lingering  character  of  an  illness,  as  the  case 
may  be,  may  also  afEect  the  pauperising  tendency,  as  the  law  now  stands,  in  so  far  as 
that  character  may  determine  whether  the  case  is  one  that  will  be  treated  in  a  hospital 
or  infirmary.  Thus  a  case  of  anthrax  is  acute  and  would  probably  be  treated  at 
Guy's  Hospital.  Rheumatism  is  of  long  duration  and  will  be  treated  at  the  infirmary. 
Although,  however,  the  question  of  the  relative  position  of  hospitals  and  infirmaries 
was  one  which  directly  affected  legal  status,  and  in  consequence  of  legal  status, 
this  enquiry,  yet  it  was  one  into  which  we  felt,  bearing  in  mind  the  limits  within  which 
we  were  able  to  work,  tha,t  we  could  not  usefully  enter. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  how  far  the  incidence  of  disease  is 
dependent  on  poverty  or  wealth,  as  determined  by  the  variation  so  caused  in  con- 
ditions of  life.  Thus,  if  exposure  to  weather  without  sufficient  protection  or  precautions, 
and  to  a  still  greater  degree  if  a  lessened  or  lowered  vitality  entail  in  the  case  of  any 
illness  peculiar  liability  to  attack,  the  incidence  of  that  illness  wiU  be  disproportion- 
ately heavy  on  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community.  As  such  it  will  be  likely  to 
cause  more  persons  to  be  chargeable  to  the  Poor  Rate.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that 
phthisis  is  a  disease  of  the  poor,  cancer  of  all  classes  alike. 

In  conjunction  with  the  effect  upon  the  individual  attacked,  it  is  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease  in  the  community  that  determines  the  aggregate  amount  of  pauperism 
which  it  may  produce.  A  table  of  the  comparative  mortality  in  London  from  the 
principal  diseases  is  appended.    (Appendix  IV.*) 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  prevalence  of  communicable  disease  is  determined  by 
three  factors,  the  contagious  or  infectious  character,  the  possibility  of  early  detection 
and  '  prevention,  and  the  willingness  of  individuals  to  take  precautions  or  to  submit 
to  removal  for  treatment.  It  is,  of  course,  neither  possible  nor  desirable  for  us  to 
express  any  medical  opinion.  But  of  pauperising  diseases,  in  regard  to  which  it 
may  be  said  without  controversy  that  medical  science  has  passed  from  compara- 
tive uncertainty  to  comparative  knowledge,  the  most  substantial  progress  in  the 
reduction  of  the  death  rate  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  those,  which  it  has  been  found 
practicable  to  make  the  subject  of  legislation.  Typhus  as  a  great  destroyer  has 
been  stamped  out  by  public  health  enactments  and  practice.  The  zymotic  and  other 
notifiable  diseases  are  largely  under  control.  Phthisis  remains ;  reduced,  not  controlled  ; 
physically  preventible,  not  prevented. 

After  giving  considerations  to  the  facts  and  opinions  available  to  us  in  the  time,  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  following  are  the  chief  pauperising  diseases,  and  we 
directed  our  attention  to  obtaining  information  both  as  to  the  degree  in  which 
they  actually  operate  in  producing  paupers  and  the  degree  in  which  industrial  and 
housing  conditions  are  responsible  for  them. 

1.  Phthisis  and  other  tuberculous  disease. 

2.  Bronchitis  and  pneumonia. 

3.  Rheumatism  and  gout. 

4.  Cancer. 

5.  Heart  disease. 

6.  Ulcerated  legs. 

7.  Syphilis,  etc. 

All  these  by  reason  of  their  long  duration  tend  to  reduce  the  sufferers  to  pauperism. 
A  return  from  the  workhouses  and  infirmaries  would  prove  how  much  this  is  the  case. 
"VVe  have  only  obtained  the  actual  figures  in  respect  of  infirmaries  in  which  the 
patients  have  been  interviewed  on  our  behalf,  but  that  these  figures,  as  samples, 
are  sufficiently  striking,  will  be  seen  from  the  table  given  in  Appendix  V. 

Some  connection  may  be  traced  between  conditions  of  occupation  and  bronchitis, 
rheumatism,  heart  disease  and  ulcerated  legs,  although  other  causes  are  probably 
more  operative.  With  regard  to  heart  disease  we  may  be  allowed  to  quote  an 
interesting  communication  from  the  medical  superintendent  of  an  infirmary. 

"  I  am  glad  you  raise  the  point  of  heart  disease  cases,  for  this  is  a  disease  so  often  acquired  in  youth, 
and  a  preventible  one  to  a  certain  extent,  and  it  has  such  serious  eilects  on  the  health  and  wage-earning 
capacities  of  those  affected,  in  after  Ufe,  that  it  plays  a  great  part  in  bringing  them  to  the  workhouse.  .  .  . 
A  large  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  are  the  subjects  of  some  form  of  valvular  disease  of 
the  heart.  Heart  disease  is  so  frequently  looked  upon  as  a  natural  affection,  and  I  drew  the  attention 
of  the  guardians  to  this  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago  in  a  report  to  them." 

*  Diagram  No.  2  has  been  designed  to  illustrate  this  table. 

Note. — liefnevces  ma^le  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  page-numhering  in  hrackets. 
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On  the  last  disease  named  in  the  Hst  it  is  not  within  our  province  to  report  even  if 
we  had  sufficient  data  to  do  so.  The  importance  of  this  disease  in  relation  to 
pauperism  could  not  escape  our  notice,  and  we  believe  that  an  enquiry  into  the  matter 
by  those  who  have  special  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  most  desirable. 

Phthisis  is  by  general  consent  a  most  important  factor  in  producing  pauperism- 
It  claims  more  victims  than  any  other  disease.  More  men  suffer  than  women. 
It  is  a  disease  of  the  prime  of  life.  It  is  of  long  duration.  It  reduces  the  wage-earning 
capacity  long  before  it  lays  the  worker  aside,  and  further  it  is  communicable  and 
spreads  rapidly  among  the  poor  in  crowded  tenements  and  in  workrooms.  As  a  disease 
both  of  housing  and  industrial  conditions  it  occupies  a  chief  place  in  our  enquiry. 
From  the  housing  side  phthisis  will  be  dealt  with  under  that  heading,  and  incidental 
reference  will  inevitably  be  made  to  it  in  commenting  on  the  various  trades  and 
occupations,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  convenient  here  to  sum  up  what  we  have  to  say  on  this 
latter  point. 

Phthisis  as  a  disease  of  occupation  has  been  brought  strikingly  before  us  in  the  case 
of  stonemasons  and  printers  and  to  a  less  degree  in  connection  with  bootmakers  and 
tailors.  In  the  case  of  masons  the  disease,  as  is  well  known,  is  directly  traceable  to 
the  mechanical  irritation  of  inhaled  stone -dust,  but  in  the  other  occupations  it  appears 
that  the  want  of  ventilation,  and  the  long  confinement  indoors,  coupled  w^th  ex- 
posure to  direct  infection  from,  it  may  be,  a  consumptive  fellow-workman  of 
dirty  habits,  is  the  cause  of  the  illness.  To  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  sanitary  pro- 
visions of  the  Factory  and  Public  Health  Acts — and  to  their  strengthening  if  necessary 
— we  feel  the  community  have  a  right  to  look  for  the  removal  of  this  prolific  cause 
of  pauperism  from  among  men  employed  in  factories  and  workshops.  We  think 
that  in  some  minds  the  special  exclusion  by  the  Factory  Act,  1901  (Section  157  (1) 
of  "  Men's  Workshops "  from  its  regulations  respecting  ventilation,  etc.,  has  pro- 
duced an  impression  that  these  matters  are  not  of  the  eame  importance  for  men  as 
for  women. 

The  case  of  masons  is  more  difficult,  as  so  many  of  them  do  not  work  in  buildings 
under  regulations,  but  we  think  it  probable  that  some  means  could  be  found  of  reduc- 
ing the  great  risk  they  run  through  inhaling  stone  dust  and  that  it  is  very  desirable  that 
steps  should  be  taken  in  view  of  the  high  mortality  and  sickness  among  them.  In 
Appendix  VI.  will  be  found  a  medical  opinion  on  this  subject  by  the  physician  to 
the  Newcastle  Hospital  for  consumption,  to  which  our  attention  has  been  called  by  the 
Operative  Stonemasons'  Friendly  Society. 

For  the  purpose,  however,  of  considering  the  effect  of  the  prevalence  of  disease  upon 
pauperism,  it  is  not  safe  to  draw  inferences  from  the  death  rate  alone.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  although,  in  general,  the  death  rate  has  decreased,  yet  the  sickness  rate  in 
the  case  at  least  of  members  of  friendly  societies  has  increased.*  With  the  data 
at  our  command  it  is  not  possible  to  say  in  what  illnesses  the  increase  is  greatest ; 
still  less  to  assign  a  cause.  The  fact,  however,  seems  sufficiently  evidenced  by  enquiries 
such  as  that  of  the  Manchester  Unity  Friendly  Society,  relating  to  the  years 
1893-7. 

"  The  excess  "  of  sickness,  it  is  stated  in  the  Report,  "  is  unfortunately  not  to  be  explained  away 
on  any  convenient  h}'3)othesis.  ...  It  may  be  said  that  the  prevalence  of  excess — in  greater  or  less 
degree — over  the  general  average  of  1866-70  is  all  but  universal. 

"  The  first  conclusion  to  be  estabUshed  by  the  ne\^  investigation  is  therefore  that  the  average  sickness 
per  member  has  increased,  and  that  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

"  Passing  to  the  mortahty  experience  a  remarkable  dechne  in  the  death-rate  is  found  at  all  the  earlier 
periods  of  Ufe,  the  average  up  to  forty-five  years  of  age  being  but  66  per  cent,  of  the  death-rates  of  1866- 
70.  In  the  middle  period,  say  ages  forty-five  to  sixty-five,  the  average  is  90  per  cent,  of  the  corresponding 
rates  of  1866-70,  and  from  sixty-five  years  of  age  the  average  is  105  of  that  standard,  it  is  thus  evident 
that  the  aggregate  curve  of  mortahty  is  widely  different  from  that  appearing  as  the  result  of  the  last 
investigation." 

In  other  words,  of  every  10,000  members  of  the  Society  between  the  ages  of  thirty- 
five  and  thirty-nine  inclusive,  the  number  of  deaths  in  1893-7  was  twenty-two  less 
than  in  1846-8,  twenty-eight  less  than  in  1876-80.    On  the  other  hand,  every  such 


*  Some  allowance  of  course  should  be  made  for  tke  fact  that  the  early  part  of  the  period  1893-7  was  one 
of  marked  trade  depression.  At  such  times,  experience  in  Germany  goes  to  show  that  applications  in  respect 
of  illness  are  dis-proportionately  numerous. 
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member  in  1893-7  might  expect  slightly  more  illness  in  each  year  than  in  1876-80, 
and  two  and  a  half  days  more  than  in  1846-8.  Similar  results  occur  at  other 
ages : — 


Ages. 

The  facts  in  1893-7  as  compared 
with  1866-70. 

The  facts  in  1893-7  as  compared 
with  1846-8. 

50-54  (inclusive) 
65-69 

21  deaths  less  for 
every  10,000 
members  each 
year. 

30 

2|  days  illness  more 
in  each  year  for 
each  member. 

13  ), 

17  deaths  less  for 
every  10,000 
members  each 
year. 

31  )) 

5  days  mm-e  of  illness 
in  each  year  for  each 
member. 

27 

If  additional  allowance  is  made  for  women  and  children  in  connection  with  the 
problem  the  result  to  the  payer  of  the  poor  rate  is  probably  similar  to  that  on  the 
Manchester  Unity. 


"  Sickness  rates  are  constantly  rising,  whilst  mortality  rates,  except  at  the  later  ages,  are  decUning. 
.  .  .  This  experience  is  unfavourable  financially  in  two  directions.  Not  only  is  the  sickness,  per  member, 
at  each  period  of  Ufa  heavier  than  was  formerly  the  case,  but  a  greater  proportion  of  members  than 
formerly  now  survive  into  old  age,  the  period  of  hfe  at  which  sickness  is  at  its  maximum  intensity." 

A  copy  is  appended  of  the  tables  containing  the  statistics  bearing  on  the  question, 
together  with  an  illustration  of  them  in  Diagram  No.  3. 

TABLE  III. 


OOMPARISON  OF  SiCKNESS  AND  MORTALITY  RaTES  ;  VARIOUS  BODIES  OF  DaTA,  ARRANGED  CHRONOLOGICALLY. 


Rate  of  Sickness  per  Member  per  annum 
in  weeks. 

Rate  of  Mortality  per  100  Members 
annum. 

per 

Ages. 

M.  U. 
1846- 
48. 

M.  U. 

1856- 
60. 

M.  U. 

1866- 
70. 

A.O.F. 
1871- 
75. 

Friendly 
Societies. 
1876-80. 

M.  U. 

1893- 
97. 

M.  U. 

1846- 
48. 

M.  U. 

1856- 
60. 

M.  U. 

1866- 
70. 

A.O.F. 

1871- 
75. 

Friendly 
Societies. 
1876-80. 

M.  U. 

1893- 
97. 

16 

to  19 

•39 

•76 

-54 

1-04 

-88 

•92 

-54 

•75 

•46 

•94 

•73 

•25 

20 

„  24 

•68 

•83 

-75 

-82 

•85 

•90 

•74 

•76 

•64 

•74 

•57 

-37 

25 

„  29 

•76 

•82 

-81 

-85 

•87 

•95 

•79 

•75 

•76 

-73 

•62 

-46 

30 

„  34 

•84 

•86 

-93 

•97 

1-02 

1-06 

•87 

•83 

•82 

•89 

•78 

•55 

35 

„  39 

•94 

1-00 

1-06 

1-15 

1^24 

1^27 

•92 

•99 

•98 

1-09 

•98 

•70 

40 

„  44 

1-18 

1-24 

1-26 

1-37 

1-47 

1-58 

M6 

M8 

1^26 

1-28 

1-16 

•95 

45 

„  49 

1-51 

1^55 

l-U 

1-71 

1^89 

1^99 

l-AO 

l-i2 

1^43 

1-66 

1-48 

M7 

50 

„  54 

2-03 

2-01 

2-22 

2-27 

2-39 

2-75 

1-86 

1-80 

1^91 

2-05 

1-90 

1^69 

55 

„  59 

3-21 

302 

3-05 

3-21 

3-36 

4^02 

2-87 

2-Ql 

2^49 

2-97 

2-78 

2-42 

60 

„  64 

5-06 

4^64 

4^72 

4^59 

5-17 

6^31 

4-11 

3-57 

354 

3-80 

3-91 

3-56 

65 

69 

6-50 

7^16 

7^24 

7-97 

8-73 

10^59 

5-72 

5^50 

5-21 

5-84 

5-71 

5-41 

70 

„  74 

12^15 

12-06 

12-06 

12-00 

14-46 

17-40 

7-04: 

6^82 

7-81 

8-00 

8-07 

8-09 

75 

„  79 

16^72 

16-64 

16-87 

17-66 

20-27 

25-15 

5-88 

11-54 

9^95 

14-26 

12-15 

12-04 

80 

„  84 

19-45 

20-40 

20-59 

20-92 

27-36 

32-27 

11-43 

12-86 

11^88 

1603 

16-01 

17-66 

85 

„  89 

* 

* 

29-63 

•X- 

30-86 

36-12 

* 

19-61 

* 

22-62 

23-26 

90 

„  94 

* 

29^29 

38-89 

* 

21-57 

28-47 

95 

„  100 

39-07 

38^57 

26-67 

44-00 

Demoralisation  of  Character. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  deal  at  length  with  this  mode  in  which  pauperism  is  created. 
Any  general  treatment  is  unnecessary  since  the  existence  or  possibility  of  existence  of 

*  Data  from  this  age  too  scanty  for  useful  comparison. 


Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
t'j  the  page-numhcring  in  brackets 
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demoralisation  as  well  as  the  forms  which  it  may  take  are  a  matter  of  common  opinion 
and  discussion,  and  any  definite  conclusions  to  which  the  investigators  have  come  will 
be  more  in  place  in  dealing  with  the  conditions  of  industry  or  housing  in  detail. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  said  that  where  opinions  were  expressed  to  us  as  to  the 
contributory  influence  of  intemperance  the  proportion  of  pauperism  attributed  to  this 
cause  was  placed  anywhere  between  50  per  cent,  and  90  per  cent.  We  do  not,  of 
course,  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  such  opinions,'  but  we  think  they  ought  to  be 
stated  for  what  they  are  worth.  We  thought  it,  however,  desirable  to  make  an 
independent  attempt  to  obtain  some  more  definite  results  on  the  subject.  For  that 
purpose  the  point  was  included  among  the  enquiries  made.  Diagram  No.  4  illustrates, 
in  diagrammatic  form,  the  result  of  enquiries  instituted  by  us,  and  reference  h 
made  in  the  explanatory  note,  by  which  it  is  preceded,  to  some  of  the  considerations 
that  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  drawing  any  inferences  from  it.*  Of  cases 
interviewed  for  us  in  London  workhouses,  excluding  workhouse  infirmaries,  1,433  were 
selected  as  having  provided  results  that  were  sufficiently  rehable  for  analysis.  These 
1,433  cases  consisted  of  867  men,  including  387  skilled  and  480  unskilled  workers,  and  566 
women.  Of  the  387  skilled  men,  300  showed  evidence  of  drink  and  ninety-three  were 
classed  as  complete  drunkards.  Of  the  480  unskilled  men,  318  showed  evidence  of  drink 
and  seventy-two  were  drunkards.  293  of  the  566  women  showed  evidence  of  drink,  of 
whom  eighty  were  drunkards.  Expressed  as  percentages,  evidence  of  drink  and  drunken- 
ness respectively  was  forthcoming  in  78  per  cent,  and  24  per  cent,  respectively  of  the 
skilled  men,  67  per  cent,  and  13  per  cent,  of  the  unskilled  men,  and  52  per  cent,  and  14  per 
cent,  of  the  women.  Information  with  regard  to  other  points,  illness,  wages,  thrift,  etc. , 
will  be  found  in  the  diagram  mentioned,  but  as  regards  the  question  of  drink  the  only 
criticism  here  necessary  is  that  the  figures  above  stated  are  more  Hkely  to  be  under,  than 
above,  the  mark. 

Of  109  similar  cases  in  the  City  Road  Workhouse  of  the  Holborn  Union,  the 
following  are  the  facts,  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  tabulation  :  Workmen  from 
more  or  less  skilled  trades,  total  fifty-three.  Number  showing  evidence  of  drink,  forty, 
including  eighteen  receiving  less  than  18s.  per  week.  For  unskilled  workmen  the 
numbers  are  fifty-six,  forty-nine,  and  twenty-one,  and  of  the  total  cases  they  are 
109,  eighty-nine,  and  thirty-nine  respectively.  In  any  case  the  figures  obtained 
must  be  taken  with  reservation.  The  enquiry  was  a  difficult  one  to  put  in  all 
cases,  and  where  answers  were  given,  the  opinion  formed  must  vary  according  to  both 
the  experience  and  personal  equation  of  the  person  to  whom  they  were  supplied. 

The  above  facts,  together  with  some  others  that  may  be  of  interest  as  constituting 
characteristics  of  pauperism,  will  be  found  in  Diagram  No.  4.* 

Secondly.  Few  instances  were  reported  to  us  of  members  of  trade  unions  or  friendly 
societies  being  in  receipt  of  relief,  and  of  such  cases  the  majority  had  previously  lapsed 
from  membership.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  opinion  was  expressed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employed  that  it  was  quite  probable  that  some  members  of  the  trade 
unions  were  in  receipt  of  relief.  Speaking  generally,  there  was  not  much  evidence  of 
provision  existing  at  the  time  that  relief  was  granted,  a  fact  which  is  in  agreement 
with  the  experience  of  relieving  ofiicers.  But  in  one  workhouse  where  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  our  representative  made  specially  careful  enquiries  on  this  point,  a 


*  Diagram  No.  4  has  not  been  reproduced.    Tlie  explanatory  note  attached  to  the  Diagram  is  as  follows  : — 

Prefatory  Note  to  Diagrams  4,  4a,  and  4b. 

The  first  of  the  following  diagrams  illustrates  the  percentage  of  paupers  interviewed  in  workhouses,  who 
showed  evidence  that  drink,  illness,  unthrift,  and  low  wages  had  characterized  or  contributed  to  their  position. 
It  has  not  been  found  within  our  power  to  produce  a  similar  analysis  of  cases  interviewed  in  workhouse  in- 
firmaries, though  such  an  analysis,  had  it  been  possible,  would  have  been  desirable.  With  regard  to  the 
results  obtained,  it  will  be  readily  understood  how  difficult  it  is  to  arrive  at  accurate  data  on  such  subjects  from 
information  voluntarily  given.  In  some  cases  statements  could  be  checked  by  reference  to  an  official,  but  this 
was  not  possible  in  the  large  majority.  The  personal  equation  also  enters  in.  One  interviewer  is  more  ready 
to  diagnose  "  drink  "  than  another.  It  is,  again,  not  always  easy  to  ask  for,  still  less  to  obtain,  information 
which  is  not  a  credit  to  the  person  who  gives  it.  The  diagram  must  therefore  be  read  subject  to  the  reserva- 
tion's that  comparisons  should  not  be  readily  drawn  between  different  Unions,  and  that  the  evidence  of  drink 
shown  in  the  diagram  is  probably  less  than  in  reality.  Wrfch  these  provisos,  however,  the  illustrations  given, 
especially  those  contained  in  the  general  averages,  are,  we  hope,  reliable  and  of  value.  Diagram  4a  illustrates 
the  information  obtained  as  to  the  amount  of  weekly  wage,  rent,  and  other  income,  previously  received  and 
paid  by  the  paupers  interrogated,  and  Diagram  4&  shows  the  average  ages  at  which  skilled  and  unskilled  workers 
have  entered  the  workhouse. 
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very  considerable  number  of  those  interviewed  had  made  provision  of  one  kind  or 
another  during  their  life.  Summarised  briefly,  the  results  are  as  follows  : — Of  131 
men  interviewed,  one  case  only  showed  thrift  at  the  time  of  admission,  eight,  however, 
had  made  insurances  of  which  they  had  received  the  benefits,  fifteen  had  made 
insurances  which  were  being  kept  up  by  relatives.  Ninety-nine  cases  showed 
evidence  of  thrift  in  the  past,  by  making  provision  which  for  one  cause  or  another 
had  been  discontinued.  The  provision  made  by  these  included  twenty- eight  cases 
of  membership  of  trade  societies,  fifty-nine  life  assurances,  and  fifty-two  cases  of 
membership  of  club  or  benefit  societies.  There  were  a  certain  number  of  cases  of 
investments  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  but  under  this  head,  as  under  that  of 
pension — or  other  funds  maintained  by  the  employer — the  numbers  are,  we  believe,  not 
reliable. 

The  prominence  of  life  assurances  amounting  to  eighty-two  cases  in  all,  will  be  noticed, 
together  with  the  large  proportion  that  had  lapsed.  Unfortunately  it  was  impossible 
to  determine  precisely  how  far  such  lapse  was  due  to  the  same  thriftlessness  that  led 
to  the  workhouse,  or  how  far  unemployment  or  misfortune  account  equally,  first,  for  the 
lapse  of  provision,  and  subsequently  for  the  pauperism. 

In  reference  to  the  question  addressed  to  us  how  far  provision  is  made  for  old  age  or 
illness  by  the  employers,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  precise  information.  Some 
of  the  large  employers  in  London  make  provisions  for  their  regular  staff.  This  is  done  by 
the  railway,  the  dock  and  the  gas  companies.  But  such  provision  is,  we  believe,  not 
general,  if  London  is  taken  as  a  whole,  owing,  it  may  be,  to  the  comparatively 
small  size  of  the  majority  of  trading  concerns.  A  number  grant  pensions,  on  no 
fixed  system,  and  of  varying  amounts,  among  which  10s.  a  week  is  a  common  figure. 
Indeed  the  actual  granting  of  such  pensions  in  one  case  was  itself  the  cause  of  pauperism, 
as  the  anxiety  of  one  poor  old  man  as  to  whether  he  would  or  would  not  be  given  a 
pension  was  so  great  that  his  health  gave  way  and  he  is  now  in  Bermondsey  infirmary. 
Where  definite  societies  exist,  they  generally  take  the  form  of  *'  slate  "  clubs,  to  which 
the  employes  contribute  and  the  employer  gives  a  subscription,  and  of  which  we  have 
inspected  some  of  the  annual  statements.  Sick  benefit  is  paid  throughout  the  year 
and  the  balance  is  divided  up  among  the  members  at  Christmas  time.  Up  to  the  present 
date  the  number  of  Employers'  Shop  Clubs  registered  under  the  Shop  Club  Act,  1902, 
was  one  only  in  the  whole  of  London. 

Premature  Age. 

It  has  been  sometimes  said  to  us  that  there  is  an  increasing  difficulty  experienced 
by  elderly  men  in  getting  employment.  The  remark  is  one  constantly  repeated,  and, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  the  case,  the  effect  on  pauperism  would  be  two-fold,  since  those 
who  do  make  provision  would  find  it  harder  to  do  so  when  the  period  of  active  life  is 
decreased  and  the  period  to  be  provided  for  is  increased.  The  reasons  given  to 
us  have  been  various.  In  some  cases  the  nature  of  the  employment,  e.g.y  at  the 
docks,  is  of  a  kind  where  the  older  man  cannot  as  a  rule  "  keep  the  pace." 
In  others  it  is  asserted  that  the  increased  pressure,  and  the  speeding  up  of  machinery 
have  the  same  efEect,  causing  in  some  cases  paralysis.  Shorter  hours  of  work  at  the 
higher  pressure  have,  it  is  sometimes  said,  no  advantage  over  rather  longer  hours 
when  the  speed  is  not  so  great.  Or  again  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  and  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  or  the  possibility  of  getting  younger  men  at  a  less  wage  are 
assigned  as  causes.  The  question  is  one  into  which  the  investigators  would  have 
been  glad  to  enquire.  But  it  has  not  been  possible  to  do  so.  We  feel,  however,  that 
one  of  the  points  into  which  more  extended  enquiry  might  well  be  made  is  the  question 
whether  the  period  is  being  shortened  of  active  life,  during  which  a  good  workman 
can  have  confident  expectation  that  the  question  of  age  at  least  will  not  arise  as  a 
bar  to  obtaining  employment. 

In  reference  to  the  particular  question  of  overtime*  two  conflicting  considerations 
-emerge  as  regards  pauperism.  There  is  small  doubt,  but  that  a  tendency  to  break 
down,  leading  in  some  cases  to  recourse  to  poor  relief,  is  caused  by  excessive  overtime, 
especially  in  those  occupations  where  it  is  accompanied  by  intensity  of  strain. 
The  practice  is  one  which  many  employers  and  trade  unions,  as  for  example  the  London 
Society  of  Compositors,  or  the  Society  of  Operative  Masons,  are  striving  to  limit. 
The  difficulty  in  so  doing  lies  in  the  liking  for  it  on  the  part  of  individual  employes  and 

*  The  following  remarks  apply  to  overtime  in  the  case  of  men  only. 
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the  fact  that  certain  work  is  unsuitable  for  execution  by  doubled  gangs.  As  against 
the  harm  that  may  be  done  by  excessive  overtime,  however,  is  to  be  set  the  possi- 
bility which  it  affords  in  some  employments  of  dispensing  with  casual  labour. 
Such  an  example  is  afforded  by  the  railways.  In  such  cases  the  question  is  one 
of  a  balance  of  advantages  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that,  while  each  case  should 
be  judged  on  its  merits,  longer  hours  and  a  certain  amount  of  overtime  are  not  so  great 
evils,  or  at  least  so  productive  of  pauperism,  as  irregularity  of  work  or  constant  intensity 
of  strain. 

Education  in  Potential  Pauperism. 

Under  this  heading  attention  is  drawn  to  the  question  of  surroundings  in  early 
life,  both  during  school  age  and  the  critical  years  immediately  following.  By 
this  mode  it  is  possible  that  pauperism  is  recruited  from  the  young  being  trained  in 
habits  that  may  lead  to  pauperism.  The  point  is  familiar  and  the  experience  of  the 
investigators  will  be  stated  at  a  later  place. 


Section  3. 

Industrial  Conditions. 

Of  the  1,922,288  persons  returned  as  occupied  in  the  Census  of  1901  in  London, 
our  investigation  is  principally  concerned  with  the  1,438,666  of  those  who,  following 
the  convenient  classification  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth,*  condensed  from  the  Census  grouping, 


are  engaged  mainly  in : — 

(1)  Manufacture  and  Productive  Industry  -       -  684,218 

(2)  Locomotion,  Transport,  and  General  Labour   355,270 

Cab,  Omnibus,  Tram,  and  Railway  Servants   72,959 

Carmen,  Coal  Porters,  Seamen  and  Riverside  156,214 

General  Labourers   79,747 

(3)  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Domestic  Service   399,178 


1,438,666 


It  is  to  these  three  great  divisions  with  all  their  many  branches  (forming  fifteen 
main  groups  of  the  Census,  and  comprising  eighty-two  sub-divisions),  that  we  have 
directed  our  attention,  and  have  endeavoured  to  trace,  so  far  as  possible  in  the 
four  months  allotted  to  us,  the  connection  between  the  conditions  of  employment  in 
these  trades  and  pauperism.  In  the  absence  (upon  which  we  have  already  com- 
mented), of  any  assistance  from  statistics  such  as  the  Pauper  Census  now  being 
prepared  will  provide,  we  were  not  able  at  once  to  connect  the  actual  pauper  class 
with  any  of  the  main  groups  defined  above.  We  therefore  proceeded  by  selecting,  from 
previous  knowledge  of  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  trades  and  employments 
included  in  these  groups,  those  in  which  we  knew  were  found  one  or  more  of  those 
possibly  pauperising  features  enumerated  in  our  memorandum  of  instructions,  i.e., 
insanitary  or  unhealthy  conditions,  excessive  hours,  earnings  habitually  below  what 
are  required  for  healthy  subsistence,  and  a  casual  and  seasonal  character.  Having 
selected  our  trades  we  consulted  the  Census  and  Factory  Returns  to  see  what  propor- 
tion of  Londoners  were  employed  in  them  and  in  what  boroughs  (or  Unions)  workers 
in  these  trades  principally  resided.  In  the  various  unions  chosen  by  this  means 
we  then  made  detailed  enquiries  of  the  Poor  Law  ofiicers,  from  the  records,  and 
from  individual  cases  as  to  the  degree  in  which  those  trades  and  employments 
actually  contributed  paupers  of  every  class.  Of  the  trades  in  the  first  main  group  men- 
tioned, the  following  were  selected  for  this  enquiry  on  account  of  their  having  some 
or  all  of  the  conditions  tending  to  produce  pauperism,  and  also  on  account  of  the  large 
number  of  persons  employed  in  them  : — 


429. 


"  Life  and  Labour  in  London,"  Vol.  v.,  page  136. 
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The    clothing   trades — tailoring,    dressmaking,  millinery,  shirt  and   collar  making, 
boots  and  shoes. 
Laundries. 

Printing,  stationery  and  bookbinding. 

Food — jam,  confectionery  and  bread. 

Drink — aerated  waters,  breweries. 

The  wood  trades. 

Building  and  painting  trades. 

Gas. 

Some  other  trades  were  chosen  for  investigation,  not  on  account  of  the  numbers 
employed,  but  because  they  were  special  to  a  locality,  such  as  leather  dressing, 
fur-pulling,  cabinet  making  and  French  polishing  and  match-box  making.  Others 
again  were  selected  because  they  possess  some  special  points  of  interest  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  enquiry,  such  as  brush-making,  tobacco  and  india-rubber  works, 
box-making  and  glass  blowing.  We  have  also  for  obvious  reasons  paid  special  attention 
to  the  Dangerous  Trades  scheduled  as  such  under  the  Factory  Act. 

The  net  result  of  our  investigation  has  been  to  show  that  the  paupers  in  any  of 
the  London  Unions  do  not  come  from  the  Manufacturing  and  Productive  Trades,  (that 
is,  from  those  regulated  by  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act),  to  any  great  extent.  There 
are  a  certain  number  of  cases  from  every  trade,  as  there  are  a  few  from  the  shop- 
keeping,  clerical  and  professional  classes,  and  from  some  trades  more  than  others. 
These  have  been  noted  and  are  reported  on  under  the  heading  of  their  trades  below, 
but  statistically  the  number  is  unimportant.  That  the  insanitary  conditions,  low 
wages,  and  long  hours  found  in  some  of  these  trades  contribute  largely  to  the 
foverty  of  the  persons  employed  in  them,  we  are  convinced,  and  we  have  found  a 
certain  number  of  cases  (and  there  are  doubtless  many  more)  in  which  the  pauper 
state  can  be  directly  traced  to  these  causes.    Some  examples  of  this  we  quote. 

It  is  to  the  two  other  divisions  of  occupation,  the  locomotion,  transport  and  general 
labour  group,  and  as  far  as  women  are  concerned,  to  the  domestic  service  and  charing 
group  that  we  have  found  the  majority  of  paupers  to  belong.  In  two  sub-divisions  of 
the  former,  those  of  riverside  and  general  labourers,  we  are  of  opinion  that  cause  and 
effect  is  clearly  established.  To  the  group  of  domestic  service  and  charing  belong  most 
of  the  women  in  receipt  of  relief.  Here  the  connection  between  occupation  and  pauper- 
ism or  even  poverty  is  not  easy  to  see,  and  we  incline  to  the  view  that  the  reason  will 
be  found  in  the  other  circumstances  of  the  person  returned  under  this  heading  and  not 
in  the  occupation.  We  have  dealt  with  the  domestic  servant  and  charing  under 
women's  employments  and  occupations,  and  have  prefixed  a  general  note  on  casual 
labour  to  our  remarks  on  locomotion  and  transport  in  its  various  branches. 

The  preponderance  among  industrial  conditions  of  casual  labour  as  a  cause  of  pauper- 
ism was,  comparatively  speaking,  not  present  to  us  at  the  outset.  Rather  it  was 
forced  on  our  attention  during  the  course  of  the  enquiry.  In  choosing  the  Unions  to 
which  we  should  proceed  for  enquiry  we  did  not  have  casual  labour  in  view.  The 
selection  of  the  Unions  visited,  apart  from  the  facilities  offered  for  investigation,  was 
made  because  they  were  localities  in  which  workers  in  definite  trades  formed  a  pro- 
minent element  in  the  population,  and  because,  so  far  as  possible,  they  contrasted 
with  one  another  in  the  general  ratio  of  pauperism  to  population. 

Kensington  and  Camberwell  illustrated  the  building  and  the  laundry  trades  and 
domestic  service,  while  in  addition  it  was  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  aerated  water 
factories  in  Camberwell  are  employed  more  than  half  of  the  total  number  returned  as  so 
occupied  in  London.  Hackney  and  Bethnal  Green  are  seats  of  the  tailoring,  boots  and 
shoes  and  wood-working  industries,  and  more  white  lead  workers  are  employed  in 
Poplar  and  Bethnal  Green,  and  more  rubber  workers  in  Hackney,  than  in  any  other 
London  Unions.  Holborn  Union,  (comprising  the  boroughs  of  Holborn  and  Finsbury), 
and  Southwark  each  furnished  a  large  number  of  residents  engaged  in  the  printing 
trades.  In  addition  to  this,  the  fine  metal  trade  remaining  in  London  is  chiefly  located 
in  Clerkenwell,  and  Southwark  was  also  considered  suitable  for  special  enquiry  as 
possessing  a  large  number  of  residents  engaged  in  the  -building  trades.  Ber- 
mondsey  it  was  considered  would  deserve  investigation  so  far  as  it  was  the  seat  of  the 
leather  and  food  trades,  and  Poplar  both  as  a  centre  of  dock  labour  and  as  containing 
factories  representing  nearly  all  the  industries  working  under  Special  Regulations  imposed 
by  the  Home  Office.    It  was  also  desired  to  make  enquiries  in  Stepney  and  some 
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preliminary  visits  were  here  made.  In  all  cases,  however,  where  no  tangible  clue 
soon  presented  itself  the  exigencies  of  the  work  made  it  necessary  to  leave  that 
subject  or  district  for  another.  For  this  reason,  with  the  exception  of  the  docks  and 
white  lead  workers,  the  enquiries  made  both  in  Poplar  and  in  Stepney  have  been 
extremely  slight. 

In  so  far  as  the  conclusions  reached  are  not  perhaps  precisely  what  were  anticipated, 
a  somewhat  detailed  analysis  is  given  of  those  trades  which  may  be  called  directly 
dangerous  or  unhealthy,  or  of  which  on  other  grounds  the  conditions  are  popularly 
connected  with  poverty  if  not  with  pauperism.  Such  an  analysis  is  the  more  necessary 
as  in  the  case  of  several  of  them  it  is  not  possible  to  adduce  any  general  figures  in 
demonstration  of  results.    These  trades  are  : 

Dangerous  trades,  scheduled  as  such  under  the  Factory  Act. 

Leather  trades. 
Printing,  etc. 
Boots  and  shoes. 
Clothing. 
Wood. 

;  Match-box  making. 

ti  Brush-making. 

■  Hand  loom  silk  weaving. 

Bakers. 

Laundries. 

Charing. 

Domestic  service. 
Jam  factories. 

Casual  employment  among  women. 

As  regards  the  trades  which  illustrate  the  effect  of  seasonal  or  casual  lebour,  by  the 
prominence  either  of  its  presence  or  of  its  absence,  description  of  so  detailed  a  kind 
has  under  the  circumstances  been  thought  unnecessary.  Taken  with  all  the  allow- 
ances that  have  to  be  made  for  causes  of  inaccuracy,  the  statistics  available  furnish 
sufficient  proof.  Moreover,  the  general  features  of  employment  in  such  trades  are 
matters  of  common  knowledge  or  easy  reference.  Also,  if  the  conclusions  of  this 
enquiry  are  to  be  regarded  as  indications  which  might  result  in  a  further  investiga- 
tion, it  was  not  desirable  to  put  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  investigation,  as  might 
have  been  the  case  if  detailed  enquiries  had  already  been  made  from  the  majority  of  the 
same  employers  from  whom  information  would  subsequently  need  to  be  obtained. 
The  one  exception  which  has  been  treated  at  greater  length  is  that  of  the  docks. 
This  is  not  because  the  conditions  of  life  at  the  docks  are  not  by  now  tolerably  well 
known.  Nor  again  are  those  conditions  probably  worse  than  what  prevail  elsewhere. 
On  the  contrary,  there  have  been  attempts  made  to  improve  them.  Elsewhere  under 
the  multitude  of  comparatively  small  employers  general  tendencies  have  remained 
more  unchecked.  So,  too,  the  numbers  leading  a  casual  existence  at  the  docks  is 
small  compared  with  similar  numbers  for  the  whole  of  London.  But  the  docks  and 
wharves  do  form  an  instance  of  sufficient  size  and  isolability  for  an  enquiry  from 
which  conclusions  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  effect  of  casual  employment  on  the  greater 
numbers  of  such  labourers  in  the  whole  of  London. 


Dangerous  Trades. 

Of  the  twenty  trades  certified  as  dangerous  under  the  Factory  Act  and  in  which 
special  rules  for  the  health  and  safety  of  the  workpeople  are  in  force,  not  many  are 
carried  on  in  London.  We  obtained  in  confidence  from  the  Factory  Department  a 
return  of  the  dangerous  trades  and  the  numbers  employed  in  them  for  each  of  the 
London  boroughs,  in  order  that  we  might  direct  special  enquiries  to  the  discovery,  in 
each  Union  in  which  these  trades  were  found,  of  any  workers  in  them  in  receipt  of  relief. 
For  statistical  purposes  the  numbers  employed  in  dangerous  trades  in  London  are 
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too  small  to  be  of  any  value,  but  the  special  risk  incurred  by  the  workers  of 
accident  or  disease,  which  may  bring  them  or  their  dependants  to  poverty,  makes  the 
subject  important.  The  dangerous  trades  are  chiefly  found  in  East  London,  and  the 
only  borough  in  which  more  than  one  or  two  are  situated  is  Poplar  in  which  ten  of 
these  trades  are  represented.  In  South  London,  there  are  aerated  water  manu- 
factories; in  Camber  well  and  in  Bermondsey  leather  works  in  which  the  handhng  of 
hides  and  skins  is  under  special  rules ;  but,  as  mentioned  later  in  reporting  on  these 
trades,  no  cases  of  pauperism  due  to  accident  in  the  one  case  or  anthrax  on  the 
other  were  found.  It  is  to  the  trades  in  which  there  is  a  risk  of  lead  poisoning  that 
we  specially  directed  attention.  The  total  number  of  cases  of  lead  poisoning  reported 
to  the  Home  Office  in  1905  was  as  follows : — White-lead  works,  fifty-nine  (one  fatal). 
Paint  and  colour  works,  fifty-four  (two  fatal).  Coach  makers,  fifty-five.  Printers, 
nineteen,  of  whom  fourteen  were  compositors  (two  fatal).  We  have  found  cases  of  Poor 
Law  relief  being  given  to  workpeople  whose  poverty  was  directly  due  to  lead  poisoning 
contracted  in  factories  in  Poplar,  Bethnal  Green  and  Hackney.  We  either  visited 
ourselves  or  caused  to  be  visited  fifty-seven  of  the  workpeople  who  were  employed  in 
East  London  factories  and  who  had  been  notified  to  the  Home  Office  as  suffering 
from  lead  poisoning  during  the  year  ending  June,  1906.  The  greater  number  of  these 
were  from  white  lead  works,  others  from  paint  and  colour  works,  one  or  two  were 
printers,  electric  accumulator  workers  and  house  painters.  The  cases  had  all  been 
duly  reported  to  and  dealt  with  by  the  Factory  Department.  Our  object  was  merely 
to  discover  what  effect,  if  any,  the  disablement  from  work  had  had  upon  the  work- 
man or  his  dependants,  and  whether  the  industrial  poisoning  had  made  him  or  his 
dependants  paupers  or  potential  paupers.  At  the  Hackney  Union,  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  clerk,  we  obtained  a  return  of  all  the  persons  suffering  from  lead  poisoning 
relieved  during  the  five  years  ended  Michaelmas,  1906.  This  return  is  appended  (Appen- 
dix VII.)  and  shows  that  fourteen  men  and  one  woman  were  so  relieved.  The  result  of 
the  visits  to  the  homes  of  fifty-seven  sufferers  from  lead  poisoning  is  also  appended. 
In  thirteen  cases  the  persons  had  removed  and  could  not  be  found.  Of  the  forty-f6ur 
effective  visits  some  particulars  are  given.  A  summary  of  twenty  cases  is  given  in 
which  great  poverty  ensued  from  the  illness  and  inability  to  get  other  employment 
when  able  to  work  again.  In  only  five  of  these  cases  was  Poor  Law  relief  sought ;  but 
that  pauperism  is  no  true  measure  of  poverty  is  illustrated  here  as  so  frequently.  These 
men  are  all  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  most  cases  the  wages  in  their  hazardous  work 
are  only  from  21s.  to  27s.,  little  enough  on  which  to  support  a  wife  and  children, 
and  pay  the  rent,  so  high  in  London.  Then  comes  the  attack  which  lays  the  man 
aside  for  some  weeks.  Even  if  some  assistance  is  given  by  the  firm  it  is  generally 
inadequate,  while  by  many  firms  nothing  is  given.  Furthermore,  the  firm  generally 
refuses  to  run  the  risk  of  employing  a  man  again  after  a  first  attack,  and  he  is  there- 
fore obliged  to  search  for  other  work,  enfeebled  by  sickness  and  want.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  some  provision  either  by  insurance  or  compensation  should  be  com- 
pulsory in  trades  in  which  lead  is  used.*  The  worst  cases  we  have  reported  come 
from  white  lead  and  paint  and  colour  works.  The  cases  among  house  painters  are  more 
frequent,  and  we  have  heard  of  this  as  the  cause  of  medical  relief  being  sought  in 
several  unions.  These  cases,  we  believe,  are  generally  of  a  milder  type  than  the 
factory  cases.  Not  being  contracted  in  a  factory  or  workshop  they  are  not  reportable 
to  the  Home  Office.  A  few  are  reported  in  error,  but  there  is  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  total  number  of  cases  among  painters.  We  refrain  from  making  further 
comment  or  recommendation  until  we  have  investigated  this  subject  in  towns  where 
many  factories  in  which  lead  is  used  in  the  processes  of  manufacture  are  found,  f 


*  Note. — Since  the  above  was  written  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1906,  has  become  law,  and  lead 
poisoning  or  its  sequelae  is  included  in  the  Schedule. 

t  Note. — See  Final  Eeport,  "  The  Potteries,"  page  101. 


Note  — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Repatis  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  V olume  are 
to  the  page^umbering  in  brackets. 
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LEAD  POISONING. 

TWENTY-ONE  OF  THE  MORE  SERIOUS  CASES. 


Reference 
number  in 
Appendix  VII.  i 

Age. 

Sex. 

Length  of  Illness. 

Relief  or  Assistance. 

Remarks. 

38 

2 

M. 



5  months  - 

Firm  10/-  for  2  weeks,  then 
dismissed. 

rresent  wages  2/-  less. 

23 

3 

M. 

3  months  - 

Firm  10/-  for  2  weeks 

Still  ill.    Unable  to  work. 

24 

7 

M. 

9  months  - 

Charity  Organisation  Society 
12/-  weekly. 

London  Hospital,  February  to 
April.    "  Taking  case  to  High 
Court." 

21 

8 

F. 

17  weeks  - 

Firm  3  weeks'  wages 

Not  yet  recovered. 

31 

9 

M. 

4^  months 

Out-relief  4  weeks  - 

Very    poor.     Pawned  nearly 
everytmng. 

32 

10 

M. 

5  weeks  - 

Firm  10/-  2  weeks  - 

40 

18 

M. 

14  weeks  - 

Out-relief  4/-  2  weeks,  7/-  in 
kind  8  weeks. 

Previous   attack  in  Infirmary 
"Now  destitute." 

39 

20 

M. 

Since  December,  1905 

Firm  10/-  weekly  - 

Still  under  Firm's  Doctor. 

56 

22 

M. 

9  months  - 

Firm  £5  compensation  - 

Paralysed    arm,     now  Night 
Watchman  24/-  weekly,  for- 
mer wage  27/-. 

21 

24 

M. 

4  months  -       -  - 

Firm  10/-  for  4  weeks 

Gone  away  to  seek  work. 

52 

25 

M. 

5  months  - 

Firm  10/-  for  6  weeks 

Cannot  get  work.   Was  32  years 
working  for  same  firm. 

52 

26 

M. 

4  months  -       -  - 

Firm  10/-  weekly    -       -  - 

Employed  30  years. 

42 

28 

M. 

5  months  - 

Ancient  Britons  12/-  weekly. 
One  week's  wage  from  Firm. 

Out  of  work.    Dismissed  at  end 
of  first  week's  illness. 

30 

29 

M. 

3  days 

None  

Out  of  work  still — 2  months. 

34 

32 

M. 

5  months  - 

None  

Wife  at  work.    Man  does  odd 
jobs. 

21 

35 

M. 

1  0  -rr-AftVQ  - 

None     -       -       -       .  - 

Cannot    crpt,    work       In  frrAaf. 
poverty. 

45 

36 

M. 

1  year 

Infirmary       .       .       -  . 

Now  gone  to  Canada. 

34 

39 

M. 

7  months  - 

None.    Infirmary  for  wife 

Out  of  work.    Reduced  to  great 
poverty.  Self  and  his  wife  (ex- 
pecting confinement)  nearly 
starved. 

30 

40 

M. 

Several  weeks  - 

None  ----- 

Cannot  get  work.    Applied  to 
firm  six  times  but  won't  take 
him  on  again. 

45 

56 

M. 

3  years 

Out-relief  4/-  weekly 

Worked  for  firm  30  years.  No 
assistance  from  them. 

The  Leather  Trade 

engaged  our  special  attention  on  account  of  it  being,  more  than  perhaps  any 
other  London  industry,  the  trade  of  a  particular  locality.  Bermondsey  has 
for  centuries  been  the  seat  of  the  leather  trade,  and  in  the  streets  surrounding 
the  leather  market,  in  Bermondsey  Street,  Tanner  Street,  and  the  Grange  Road  are 
still,  in  spite  of  the  exodus  of  the  tanning  works  which  has  been  taking  place  for  some 
years,  a  great  many  factories  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  this  trade.  Those 
employed  in  these  trades  live  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  their  work.  The  Census  shows 
that  3,930  persons  reside  in  the  Borough  who  work  in  this  trade.  The  factory 
returns  shew  that  3,595  are  employed  in  the  factories  and  workshops  there.  This 
IS,  we  believe,  the  nearest  agreement  between  the  figures  for  residents  and  em- 
ployes that  we  have  found.  This  being  the  case,  we  considered  that  a  study  of  the 
relation  of  this  occupation  to  pauperism  would  be  useful.     In  some  branches  of  the 
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trade  the  work  is  dangerous,  the  conditions  insanitary,  and  the  wages  low.  The  hand- 
ling of  certain  hides  and  skins  is  certified  as  dangerous  under  the  Factory  Act,  and  the 
process  is  regulated  by  special  rules  designed  to  protect  the  workers  from  anthrax. 
Eight  cases  of  anthrax  were  notified  from  South  London  to  the  Home  Ofiice  in  the 
past  year,  of  which  two  were  fatal,  and  the  rest  were  slight.  Of  the  fatal  cases  one 
was  a  housewife,  who  possibly  received  the  infection  through  her  husband,  who  was 
employed  in  the  trade  ;  the  other  was  a  porter  employed  on  a  wharf. 

An  examination  of  all  the  sources  of  information  available  to  us  has  not  shewn 
that  any  great  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  leather  trade  are  in  receipt  of  relief. 
The  loss  of  the  heavy  part  of  the  trade,  the  fellmongering  and  tanning,  which  has  left 
in  a  great  measure  the  crowded  parts  of  Bermondsey  and  gone  outside  London,  where 
land  is  cheaper  and  other  expenses  not  so  heavy,  has  no  doubt  caused  unemployment 
of  old  leather  hands,  some  of  whom  were  found  in  the  workhouse.  The  "  light 
leather  "  trade  has  also  suffered,  especially  in  the  military  accoutrement  manufacture. 
The  depression  in  this  branch  is  attributed  by  the  representative  of  a  large  firm  of 
Government  contractors  to  recent  changes  in  uniforms  which  have  dispensed  with  the 
white  leather  belts  and  substituted  webbing.  Many  unskilled  workmen  were  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  the  leather,  and  numbers  who  worked  for  the  con- 
tractors for  years  are  now  out  of  employment.  The  period  from  September  to 
March  is  always  a  slack  time  in  the  military  accoutrement  trade,  no  fresh  contracts 
being  issued  by  the  War  Office  till  after  the  expiry  of  the  financial  year.  This  year, 
however,  according  to  the  representative  of  the  firm  alluded  to  above,  has  been  ex- 
ceptional : 

"  It  has  been  a  waiting  job  the  last  three  months.  Instead  of  paying  in  wages  £700  wc  don't  touch 
£200  a  week."  He  explained  that  "  Government  contract  work  gives  only  precarious  employment, 
nine-tenths  of  our  stafi  are  itinerant.  Summer  they  go  hopping,  other  times  they  find  work  at  the 
wharves.  They  get  wind  of  our  having  secured  a  contract  and  back  they  come."  He  "  regretted  that 
the  War  Office  could  not  look  ahead  and  so  make  things  better  for  workmen  as  well  as  contractors." 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  to  the  factory  a  number  of  women  who  had  been  out  of 
work  for  many  months  were  engaged  on  a  contract  recently  secured  for  a  new  kind 
of  article  never  made  before.  On  questioning  these  women  we  found  that  they 
were  mostly  wives  of  carmen  and  labourers  of  different  kinds  out  of  work,  who  were 
glad  of  this  employment  at  4d.  an  hour  which  promised  to  last  two  or  three  weeks. 
They  bitterly  regretted  the  loss  of  the  leather  belt  sewing,  which  had  thrown  them  so 
long  out  of  work. 

In  order  to  learn  in  detail  the  circumstances  of  some  of  the  men  in  the  leather 
trade  whose  names  appeared  on  the  relieving  officers'  books  and  the  cause  of  their 
pauperism  we  visited  twenty-eight  of  those  in  receipt  of  out-relief.  Our  representa- 
tives also  interviewed  for  us  twenty  leather  dressers  and  workers  in  the  workhouse. 
We  also  obtained  from  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  infirmary  a  return  of  the 
number  of  patients  from  this  trade  treated  there  during  the  year  ending  June,  1906. 
The  number  was  thirty-three,  of  whom  thirteen  were  tanners,  two  curriers,  eleven 
dressers  and  seven  of  other  branches.  Our  representatives  also  interviewed  twelve 
leather  employes  in  the  infirmary.  No  relation  between  the  disease  and  the  em- 
ployment was  established  in  any  of  the  cases.  A  summary  of  the  sixty  cases  inter- 
viewed is  appended.* 

The  leather  trade  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  in  which  the  workers  are  more 
than  ordinarily  addicted  to  drink,  but  we  are  not  able  to  say  that  this  has  been  sup- 
ported by  any  evidence.  One  or  two  of  the  employers  stated  that  they  had  no  fault 
to  find  with  the  men  in  this  respect.  One  employer,  who  had  had  thirty-six  years' 
experience  in  the  trade  in  Bermondsey,  said  that  a  great  improvement  had  taken  place 
in  this  respect  in  that  time.  He  said  that  whereas  formerly  the  men  were  "  out  on 
the  drink  "  in  batches  of  a  dozen  at  a  time,  such  a  thing  was  now  unknown. 

Aerated  Water  Manufacture. 

This  is  one  of  the  trades  scheduled  as  dangerous  under  the  Factory  Act  by  reason 
of  the  risk  of  accident  through  the  bursting  of  the  glass  bottles  filled  under  pressure. 
The  special  rules  enforce  the  fencing  of  bottling  machines  and  the  wearmg  by  the 
workers  of  protective  face  and  arm  guards.  In  spite  of  these  precautions  the  number  of 
accidents  reported  yearly  to  the  Home   Office  is   large,  considering  the  compara- 

*  Appendix  VI II. 

Note.— Brferences  ma4e  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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tively  small  number  of  persons  employed.  Four  hundred  and  fifty-six  notifications  were 
received  in  1905.    Minor  accidents  are  not  reportable. 


AcciDENfTS  Aerated  Water  Works,  1904. 


Year. 

Accidents  reported  to  certifyinc; 
surgeons. 

Employed 
(as  shewn  in  the  Returns  for  1901). 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Whole  Kingdom 
South  London  - 

1904 
1904 

188 
22 

320 
190 

508 
212 

17,831 
1,651 

4,544 
1,649 

22,375 
3,300 

Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  Annual  Report,  1904. 


We  have  no  evidence  of  any  persons  being  pauperised  by  reason  of  the  dangerous 
character  of  the  trade.  The  majority  of  the  accidents  do  not  prevent  the  injured  person 
doing  light  work  in  the  factory  until  the  wound  is  healed,  and  in  cases  of  more  serious 
injury  the  compensation  required  by  law  is  obtained.  It  is  rather  as  a  seasonal  and  low 
paid  occupation  that  we  considered  it  in  relation  to  our  enquiry.  Only  a  small 
number  of  persons  are  employed  in  this  trade  in  London  outside  Camber  well.  In 
that  borough  there  are  1,623  persons  engaged  in  aerated  water  manufacture,  of 
whom  1,049  are  women  and  girls.  These  figures  are  those  of  the  Factory  Return  for 
1901  for  March,  the  last  available  return.  The  number  of  the  foregoing  who  are 
residents  in  the  borough  cannot  be  extracted  from  the  census  returns,  as  the 
manufacture  of  drink  is  classed  with  food.  The  numbers  employed  in  summer  and 
winter  vary  very  greatly.  A  certain  number  of  hands,  both  men  and  girls,  are 
retained  all  the  year,  but  for  the  three  or  four  summer  months  a  very  large  amount  of 
casual  labour  is  employed.  The  number  varies  from  week  to  week  and  a  sudden  fall 
in  temperature  means  the  dismissal  of  many  "  hands  "  and  the  curtailing  of  the  wages  of 
those  who  remain  owing  to  short  time.  One  large  aerated  water  manufacturer  has 
courteously  supplied  us  with  a  statement  of  the  difference  in  the  number  of  workpeople 
in  January  and  in  June,  1904.  The  firm  occupy  eighteen  factories,  seven  in  London, 
and  the  rest  in  various  towns.  The  total  number  of  persons  employed  by  them 
throughout  the  country  was  1,894  in  January  and  3,955  in  July.  In  the  Camberwell 
factories  the  numbers  were  as  follows  : — 


Annual  Report.   Persons  Employed  1904  by  a  Firm  in  Camberwell. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

January  30th  

187 

325 

.^12 

July  16th  ...... 

365 

951 

1,31G 

Total 

552 

1,276 

1,828 

The  wages  in  summer  (full  time)  for  men  vary  according  to  the  branch  of  work  from 
18s.  to  26s.,  and  for  women  from  lis.  to  15s.,  but  these  wages  are  only  for  a  few  weeks. 
When  on  short  time,  in  autumn  and  winter,  those  who  retain  their  employment 
earn  very  much  less,  the  women  about  8s.  The  women  get  other  unskilled  work  in 
winter,  such  as  washing,  charing,  and  work  in  pickle  and  confectionery  factories.  The 
men  do  odd  jobs  and  general  labouring  work  or  are  out  of  work.  We  have  not 
found  the  aerated  water  factory  workers  on  the  relieving  officers  books  as  such,  except 
in  one  or  two  isolated  cases  in  which  medical  relief  has  been  obtained  for  a  member  of  the 
family.  We  had  the  pauper  census  returns  searched  for  Camberwell,  and  only  three 
cases  were  found,  one  for  out-relief,  and  two  for  in-relief.  The  out-relief  was  a  medical 
order  and  the  in-relief  a  case  over  sixty  years  of  age.  In  many  aerated  water  works 
only  men  are  employed.  It  has  been  said  to  us  by  a  firm  employing  men  only  that  a 
man  can  work  with  greater  speed  than  a  woman,  and  that  in  bottling  whereas  a  man 


429. 


C 
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both  "  feeds  "  and  "  takes  off  "  at  the  machine  two  girls  would  be  required,  one  to  feed 
and  another  to  take  off.  A  few  examples  of  the  wages  and  circumstances  of  women 
interviewed  in  aerated  water  works  are  given  in  Appendix  IX. 

Lucifer  Matches. 

Happily  phosphorus  poisoning  is  now  so  rare  an  occurrence,  that  this  terrible  disease 
as  a  cause  of  pauperism  to  workers  in  lucifer  match  factories  need  not  be  con- 
sidered. One  case  came  to  our  notice  of  a  woman  aged  forty-five,  now  in  the  work- 
house, who  for  twenty-two  years  was  employed  in  a  lucifer  match  factory.  In 
1901  she  had  been  treated  in  the  infirmary  for  phosphorus  poisoning  contracted  in  the 
factory,  and  from  thence  went  to  the  workhouse.  After  some  time  she  took  her 
discharge  but  had  soon  to  return  again  to  the  infirmary  suffering  from  a  bad  leg  and 
weakness  through  privation.  She  is  now  again  in  the  workhouse,  being  too  ill  to 
support  herself.  As  a  low  paid  employment  of  a  somewhat  seasonal  character  we 
considered  that  some  evidences  of  its  conducing  to  pauperism  might  be  forthcoming. 
We  have,  however,  found  none  of  a  direct  kind.  Some  girls  and  women  whose  parents 
were  in  receipt  of  relief  worked  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  large  Poplar  factories. 
In  these  cases,  as  in  many  similar  instances,  these  women,  although  working  steadily  in 
factories,  were  paid  too  small  a  wage  to  allow  of  their  being  able  to  maintain  in 
independence  parents  who  were  unable  to  work. 

Printing. 

In  London  over  38,000  men  and  over  2,000  women  are  returned  in  the  census 
as  employed  in  the  printing  trade.  The  factory  return  for  1904  shows  that  36,17S 
persons  are  employed  in  letterpress  and  lithographic  printing  factories  in  London,. 
2,755  of  whom  were  women  and  girls.  This  is  one  of  the  special  trades  of  London  and 
it  is  one  in  which  long  hours  and  insanitary  conditions  are  well-known  evils.  In  certain 
branches — compositors,  linotype  and  monotype  workers — risk  of  lead  poisoning  is. 
incurred.    The  Registrar- General,  in  his  decennial  report,  1887,  says  : — 

"  Printers,  like  bookbinders,  die  very  rapidly  from  phthisis,  -aiid  probably  for  a  similar  reason,  namely, 
because  of  the  excessively  unhealthy  conditions  under  which  their  work  is  carried  on." 

While  recognising  that  much  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  general 
sanitary  conditions  of  printing  in  common  with  other  factories  we  cannot  forget  that 
printing  is  carried  on  largely  in  the  City  in  underground  rooms,  and  in  old  premises 
whose  floors  are  impregnated  with  dust,  and  that  ventilation  is  still  imperfectly 
carried  out  during  the  long  hours  of  work,  especially  at  night.  Much  needs  yet  be  to 
done  in  order  that  the  adult  man  as  the  chief  wage-earner  may  be  placed  in  at 
least  as  good  hygienic  conditions  as  are  women  and  girls  in  many  modern  factories. 
The  sick  benefit  accounts,  we  were  informed,  of  the  Compositors  Friendly  Society  shows 
that  the  greatest  number  of  cases  of  illness  occur  in  the  City  area  and  the  next  largest 
in  Southwark.  That  the  printers  still  hold  an  unenviable  position  with  regard  to 
phthisis,  the  sick  benefit  and  fimeral  accounts  of  the  trade  society  and  sick  club& 
in  the  factories  show.  That  they  do  not  more  often  appear  on  the  relieving  officer's 
book  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  wages  are  high  and  that  insurance  in  the 
Trade  Union  Society  or  the  Employers'  Shop  Club  is  common.  A  most  interesting 
summary  has  been  kindly  made  for  the  use  of  the  Commission  by  a  well-known  firm  of 
cases  of  illness  that  have  occurred  during  a  number  of  years  in  the  sick  club  which 
exists  in  connection  with  the  firm.  (See  Appendix  X.)  Enquiry  respecting  printers 
and  Poor  Law  relief  could  not  be  properly  carried  out  owing  to  the  fact  already 
alluded  to  that  it  is  in  the  locality  where  a  man  lives,  not  where  he  works,  that  his 
coimection  with  the  Poor  Law  must  be  sought.  Of  over  14,000  persons  employed 
in  printing  in  the  City  of  London  only  594  reside  there,  the  remainder  must  be 
traced  to  their  homes  elsewhere  before  it  can  be  seen  whether  they  come  on  the 
rates  or  not.  That,  of  course,  would  be  an  impossible  task.  An  enquiry  was  made  in 
some  of  the  Unions  in  which  the  census  showed  the  largest  number  of  printers 
resided,  but  comparatively  very  few  were  found  among  the  paupers.  The  summary 
of  the  results  for  the  five  Unions,  so  far  as  concerns  the  printing  and  bookbinding 
trades,  is  given  on  the  table  annexed.  The  method  of  calculating  the  percentage  of 
pauperism  is  the  same  as  that  of  which  an  explanation  is  given  among  the  remarks  on 
general  labourers  in  a  later  paragraph  of  the  report. 


Note  —References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  tlie  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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Pauperism  in  the  Printing  Trades. 


Percentages  of  occupied  males  of  20  years  and  upwards. 


Holborn. 

Bethnal 
(jrreen. 

Southwark. 

Hackney. 

Camberwell. 

Total  of  5 
Unions. 

Printers  and 

Lithographers 

3-44 

•99 

1-57 

1-41 

1^26 

1-78 

Bookbinders  and  other 
workers  in  Stationery. 

4-17 

1-26 

1-74 

•92 

1-65 

2-03 

Oeneral  ratio  of 

pauperism. 

4-34 

3-44 

3-05 

2-24 

3-50 

3-20 

_^ofes.  1.    The  proportion  of  males  under  20  engaged  in  the  printing  trades  is  high. 

2.  March  31st,  the  date  on  which  the  pauper  census  was  taken,  is  a  date  on  which  the  percentage 
of  unemployment,  as  shown  by  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  is  less  than  the  annual  mean  for 
printers  (3^6  as  compared  with  4-4),  and  above  the  annual  mean  for  bookbinders,  (4^6  as 
compared  with  4-3). 


In  Hackney  the  books  for  one  year  were  searched  and  in  twelve  months  ending 
August,  1906,  only  sixty-five  printers  came  for  relief.  Of  these  twenty-seven  had 
medical  orders  for  themselves  or  members  of  their  families,  and  thirteen  were  over 
sixty  years  of  age. 

We  found  that  in  the  Bermondsey  infirmary  during  last  year  (1905),  nineteen 
printers  and  stationers  were  admitted  ;  of  these  six  were  printers  suffering  from 
phthisis,  and  one  a  compositor.  All  but  one  were  under  forty  years  of  age.  Among 
the  consumptive  patients  interviewed  for  us  by  a  representative  in  the  Holborn 
Infirmary  were  the  following  : — 

Printers''  Labourer. — Age  forty- two.  Became  totally  paralysed  while  working  in  a 
factory  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  Bedridden  some  years,  then  admitted  to  work- 
house, now  in  infirmary.  Consumptive.  States  that  he  worked  in  an  underground 
room  in  the  factory  by  gas-light  and  thinks  that  this  injured  his  health.  Paralysis, 
probably  due  to  lead  poisoning. 

Compositor. — Age  fifty-nine.  Consumptive  in  infirmary.  Worked  in  a  close  unventi- 
lated  workroom  in  Holborn  and  City.  Was  in  trade  imion  and  paid  Is.  2d.  a  week,  but 
ceased  payment  when  unable  to  work. 

Printers^  Mechanic. — Machine  minder,  age  thirty-nine.  Consumptive,  in  infirmary. 
Has  done  a  great  deal  of  night  work.  Thinks  illness  due  to  working  in  close  rooms 
and  getting  chills  when  going  home  in  a  great  perspiration. 

It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  the  printing  trade  is  leaving  London,  and  on  the 
other  hand  this  has  been  denied.  Probably  both  statements  are  true  of  different  classes 
of  work.  Some  of  the  large  general  printing  firms  have  moved  their  works  out  of 
London,  and  our  attention  was  drawn*  to  the  following  cases  as  affecting  employ- 
ment in  the  metropolis.  Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons  have  removed  to  Heading,  Truscott 
to  Tunbridge,  Harmsworth  to  Gravesend,  and  Bemrose  to  St.  Albans  and  Derby, 
mainly,  it  is  said,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  getting  their  buildings  to  conform 
to  the  London  County  Council  rules  as  to  staircases,  etc.  The  lower  cost  of  sites 
outside  London  is,  of  course,  an  inducement  to  go  to  the  country,  but  the  difference 
in  wages  is  mentioned  as  the  chief  cause  of  removal.  In  London  a  wage  of  39s.  2d.  a 
week  of  fifty-two  and  a  half  hours  compares  we  are  informed,  with  30s.  6d.  at  Guildford 
for  fifty-four  hours  and  24s.  at  Portsmouth  and  Folkestone. 

The  unemployment  among  compositors  rose,  we  are  informed  by  their  union,|  from 
4  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  in  the  time  of  trade  depression,  due  mainly  to  the  intro- 
duction of  linotype  and  monotype  machines,  which  enable  one  man  to  do  the  work  of 
two.  The  union  recognises  this  as  inevitable,  but  though  twelve  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  invention,  matters  cannot  yet  right  themselves.  There  is,  however, 
reason  to  believe  that  this  remark  applies  chiefly  to  the  branch  of  the  trade  repre- 


*  The  Secretary  of  <he  Federation  of  Master  Printers. 
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sented  by  the  compositors,  as  from  another  quarter  we  learned  that  owing  to  the 
increased  amount  of  work  done  by  the  medium  of  the  machines  referred  to,  more 
labour  had  ultimately  been  absorbed  into  the  trade  than  had  been  displaced.* 
Equalisation  of  work  in  the  printing  trade  by  the  introduction  of  an  eight  hours  day 
and  by  the  limitation  of  overtime  is  under  consideration  by  the  London  Society  of 
Compositors.  In  the  book  printing  trade  women  are  said  to  be  taking  the  place  of 
men  at  a  lower  wage,  and  it  is  urged  that  the  remedy  is  to  pay  women  an  equal  wage 
to  men  for  equal  work. 

Bakers. 

The  baker's  occupation  being  notorious  for  the  long  hours  and  insanitary  conditions 
associated  with  it,  we  noted  it  for  investigation.  This  occupation,  however,  hardly 
occurs  in  any  of  the  Poor  Law  records  we  have  searched. 

In  Hackney,  where  all  the  records  for  the  year  were  examined  for  this  purpose, 
twenty-four  bakers  were  found  to  have  received  relief;  of  these  nine  were  over 
sixty  years  of  age  and  nine  were  applicants  for  medical  orders.  They  had  twenty-two 
dependents.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  we  are  informed  by  the  Amalgamated 
Union  of  Operative  Bakers  and  Confectioners  that  more  than  1,000  of  its  members 
are  at  the  present  time  out  of  work  in  London.  The  membership  of  the  London 
Branch  is  5,000,  and  the  total  number  of  bakers  in  London  is  estimated  at  7,000. 
The  general  secretary  of  the  union,  whom  we  consulted  on  the  point,  told  us  that 
the  reason  why  journeymen  bakers,  in  spite  of  bad  trade,  did  not  apply  for  relief, 
was  that  a  large  body  of  men  is  always  required  for  the  Friday  night  baking  and 
that  this  certainty  of  one  night  a  week  at  a  wage  of  10s.,  with  an  occasional  night  in 
the  week  for  a  man  who  is  sick  or  who  is  taking  a  night  off,  is  sufl&cient  to  keep  the 
men  afloat.  The  work  on  Friday  night  in  preparation  for  Saturday  and  Sunday  is, 
we  are  told,  exceedingly  heavy.  The  usual  hours  of  working  are  fifteen  or  sixteen  in- 
stead of  the  ten  hours  of  other  nights,  and  twice  as  many  men  are  required  both  in  the 
factories  and  workshops.  At  the  factory  gates  every  night  during  the  week,  a  num- 
ber of  men  are  always  hanging  about  ready  to  be  taken  on  in  an  emergency,  or 
to  fill  the  place  of  ony  man  who,  according  to  a  very  common  custom,  has  "  taken  a 
night  off."  One  night  o£E  in  a  week  is  allowed  to  the  ordinary  staff  without 
comment,  but  if  two  are  taken,  absence  on  a  third  is  enforced. 

The  wages  for  men  range  from  36s.  a  week  for  the  head  of  a  gang  of  six  to  32s., 
30s.,  and  27s.  There  is  no  apprenticeship.  Lads  "  knock  about  "  the  bakehouse  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  when,  being  no  longer  young  persons  subject  to 
the  Factory  Acts  limitations,  they  take  their  place  among  the  men  at  18s.  a  week. 

The  usual  hours  of  work  are  twelve  hours,  from  11  p.m.  without  a  break  for 
meals,  except  in  the  larger  factories,  where  two  half-hours  are  taken  in  shifts  for  meals. 
Work  begins  in  the  factories  at  8  p.m.  on  Sunday,  to  prepare  for  the  night's  baking. 
The  Amalgamated  Union  of  Operative  Bakers  and  Confectioners  keeps  no  record 
of  death  or  sickness  among  its  members. 

The  secretary,  through  whose  hands  all  the  certificates  of  death  or  sickness  pass,  in- 
forms us  that  phthisis,  bronchitis,  and  pneumonia  cause  by  far  the  largest  number 
of  cases  of  sickness  as  well  as  of  death.  He  has  been  secretary  since  the  society  was 
founded  in  1889,  and  knows  that  the  death-rate  has  diminished  and  that  the  age  at 
death  has  increased  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The 
amount  of  sickness  has  increased  with  the  increase  of  factories,  and  it  is  greater  now, 
he  told  us,  than  ever  it  was  in  the  old  days  of  small  workshops,  an  interesting  corro- 
boration, based  on  individual  experience,  of  the  statistical  conclusions  formed  by  the 
Manchester  Unity,  to  which  reference  was  made  above.  He  attributes  this  entirely 
to  the  increased  pace  due  to  machinery,  and  says  that  the  men  complain  greatly  of 
this.  The  insanitary  conditions,  he  admits,  have  improved  enormously,  especially  since 
the  Factory  Act  of  1901  gave  fresh  powers  with  regard  to  underground  bakehouses. 

No  competition  from  women  is  feared  in  the  baker's  trade,  the  work  being  too  heavy 
and  being  done  at  night.  Women  are  finding  their  way  into  the  small  confectioneiy 
bakehouses  in  the  North  of  England,  but  scarcely  at  all  in  London. 

Wood  Trades. 

The  chief  seat  of  the  furniture  and  allied  trades  is  in  Bethnal  Green  and  Shoreditch, 
where  the  numbers  engaged,  according  to  the  census  of  1901,  amount  to  9,041  and 

*  National  Society  of  Operative  Printers'  Assistants. 
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7,095  respectively  (including  1,167  and  726  women  and  girls).  These  totals  form 
6"  97  and  5 '979  of  the  total  resident  population.  Next,  both  in  totals  and  in  pro- 
portionate importance  in  the  population,  stand  St.  Pancras  with  5,890  workers,  or 
2-503  per  cent.,  and  Hackney  with  4,446  or  2 '387  per  cent.  In  Bethnal  Green  and  in 
Hackney  we  made  inquiries  of  relieving  officers  and  others,  and  consulted  a  guar- 
dian whose  knowledge  of  these  industries  is  considerable.  We  did  not,  however,  hear 
from  any  of  these  whom  we  consulted  of  any  sickness  arising  from  the  work,  nor  do 
the  ordinary  tables  show  it  as  other  than  a  healthy  trade.  Complaints  were  made  to 
us  of  the  influx  of  Jewish  labour,  and  that  women's  labour  was  superseding  that  of 
men  in  the  French  polishing  branch.  There  are  in  the  trade  a  number  of  irregular  hands, 
doing  the  least  skilled  work  and  working  now  for  one  master,  now  for  another. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  workmen  of  little  skill,  but  above  the  status  of  the 
general  labourer,  even  if  not  far  removed  from  it.  A  number  of  cabinet  makers 
appear  on  the  list  of  applications  to  the  distress  committee  in  Bethnal  Green  during 
the  last  winter,  and  this  seems  to  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  presence  in  the 
trade  of  the  class  of  workmen  just  mentioned,  and  partly  by  the  fact,  according  to 
the  information  given  us,  that  a  better  class  applied  to  the  distress  committee  than 
would  appear  on  the  relief  list.  Generally  speaking,  however,  so  little  connection 
appeared  to  exist  between  the  furniture  trades  and  pauperism  that,  as  our  time  was 
fully  occupied  with  other  inquiries,  we  did  not  pursue  the  subject  further.  Since 
that  time,  however,  information  has  been  given  us  by  one  of  our  representatives  that 
in  searching  the  application  and  report  books  of  St.  Pancras  for  other  purposes,  the 
number  of  cases  of  French  polishers  in  receipt  of  relief  was  found  to  be  consider- 
able. If  this  is  the  case,  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  proportion 
of  male  French  polishers  in  the  trade  is  less  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cabinet 
makers  in  Bethnal  Green  and  in  Hackney  than  it  is  either  in  Shoreditch  or  in  St. 
Pancras.  In  any  case  without  a  second  complete  scrutiny  of  the  books  at  St. 
Pancras  (amounting  to  twenty-two  or  more  folio  volumes  for  the  single  year),  it  is 
impossible  to  get  the  precise  proportions  of  pauperism  among  the  French  polishers, 
and  to  our  regret  the  time  at  our  disposal  did  not  admit  of  this  being  done. 

The  general  percentage  of  pauperism  for  the  fiirniture  trades  as  a  group  is  here 
given  : — 

Pauperism  in  the  Wood,  etc.,  Trades. 


Percentages  of  occupied  males  of  20  years  and  upwards. 


Holborn. 

Bethnal 
Green. 

Southwark. 

Hackney. 

Camberwell. 

Total  of 
5  Unions. 

Wood,  etc.,  Trades 

513 

3-15 

4-29 

3-03 

3-54 

3-52 

(excluding 

dealers) 

General  Ratio 

4-34 

3-44 

3-5 

2-24 

3-50 

3-20 

It  will  be  seen  that  although  the  percentages  in  different  Unions  differ  from  one 
another,  yet  in  each  case  they  correspond  in  a  striking  degree  with  the  general  ratio 
of  pauperism  for  the  same  Union. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  adjust  the  figures  so  as  to  make  allowance  for  the 
Jewish  population.  In  1901  in  Bethnal  Green  the  total  of  the  resident  Jews 
amounted  to  4,634,  or  3 '57  of  the  population,  which  does  not  show  that  any  great 
adjustment  is  needed.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  increase  of  the  Jewish 
immigration  into  Bethnal  Green,  of  which  numerous  statements  have  been  made  to  us, 
would  be  enough  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  totals  at  the  time  the  census  of  paupers  was 
taken  in  March,  1906.  The  tendency,  however,  noted  in  the  introduction,  for  some 
persons  without  a  regular  calling  to  return  themselves  as  cabinet  makers  in  Bethnal 
Green,  would,  so  far  as  it  exists,  act  as  a  counterpoise 

Clothing  Trades. 

are  pre-eminently  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  those  bad  conditions 
whose    connection   with  pauperism    we    have    been   investigating.     In    spite  of 
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undoubted  improvement,  of  which  we  have  evidence,  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years 
in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  clothing  factories  and  workshops  in  London,  and  of 
outworkers'  homes,  these  are  still  bad  enough  in  some  cases.  There  is  much 
cause  for  the  complaint  of  excessive  hours  of  work  and  of  wages  too  low  for  subsist- 
ence. In  all  these  respects,  increased  activity  in  the  enforcement  of  existing  laws, 
and  perhaps  extension  of  legislation  in  certain  directions,  seems  to  us  desirable. 
The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  clothing  industry  in  London  is  very  great. 
According  to  the  census  of  1901,  the  dress  trades,  including  boots  and  shoes, 
occupied  201,523  persons  resident  in  the  whole  administrative  County  of  London. 
Of  the  total  population  in  Stepney  10 '68  per  cent,  are  returned  as  so  engaged  ;  4*19 
per  cent,  in  Islington;  5*98  per  cent,  in  Hackney;  in  Cambeiwell  3 -83  per  cent., 
Lambeth  3-331  per  cent.,  Bethnal  Green  7*562  per  cent.,  Westminster  5*780  per 
cent.,  St.  Pancras  4*39  per  cent.  This  group  of  dress  trades  of  course  includes  a 
great  variety  of  different  occupations  as  tailoring,  dressmaking,  millinery,  boots  and 
shoes.  These  present  some  differences  in  the  social  position  of  the  workers  and  the 
conditions  under  which  work  is  carried  on.  Some  inquiry  was  made  by  us 
respecting  the  amount  of  pauperism  from  this  group  of  trades  in  each  of 
the  Unions  in  which  large  numbers  of  persons  employed  in  them  reside.  In 
none,  however,  were  there  any  considerable  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of 
relief  from  any  of  the  branches  of  the  group  except  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  and  to  a 
less  degree  among  the  tailors.  A  comparative  table  of  these  is  appended,  and  the 
boot  and  shoe  trade  is  referred  to  separately  further  on.  In  the  Unions  in  which  the 
tailoring  trades  are  most  conspicuous  the  whole  matter  is  so  complicated  by  the  large 
number  of  Jewish  workers  of  both  sexes  that  in  the  absence  of  any  data  respecting  the 
proportion  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  occupations  we  were  obliged  to  abandon  the 
detailed  inquiry  which  we  contemplated.  The  Jewish  poor,  except  for  medical  relief, 
of  which  in  some  Unions  they  avail  themselves  pretty  freely,  do  not  apply  to  the 
relieving  officer  but  to  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians.  From  the  board's  last  annual 
report  we  learnt  that  out  of  4,108  ordinary  recipients  of  relief  1,505  (36*6  per  cent.) 
were  engaged  in  the  tailoring  and  clothing  trades.  But  on  consulting  the  secretary 
of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  we  found  that  no  statistics  were  available  showing  the 
occupation  of  the  general  Jewish  population.  Hence  it  was  impossible  to  draw  any 
inference  as  to  the  percentage  of  pauperism  in  any  given  trades. 

An  examination  of  the  records  in  the  Hackney  Union  for  the  year  ending  August, 
1906,  was  made  as  being  the  Union  in  which,  while  the  number  engaged  in  tailoring 
industry  was  high,  the  number  of  Jewish  workers  was  less  than  in  Stepney  and 
AVhitechapel.  A  table  is  appended  giving  the  result.  Eighty  persons  of  both  sexes 
wore  relieved  in  the  year,  sixty  men  and  twenty  women  with  126  dependents. 
Twenty-three  of  the  applicants  were  over  sixty  years  of  age. 

Pavperism  in  the  Clothing  Trades. 


Percentages  of  occupied  males  of  20  years  and  upwards. 


Holborn. 

Bethnal 
Green. 

Southwark. 

Hackney. 

Camberwell. 

Total  of  5 
Unions. 

Tailors 

4-58 

204 

4-86 

1-39 

4-48 

3-34 

Boot   and    Shoe,  etc., 
Makers. 

8-48 

4-18 

3-62 

4-77 

9-55 

5-25 

General  ratio  of 
pauperism. 

4-34 

3-44 

3-05 

2-24 

3-50 

3-20 

j^T^te.— It  is  perhaps  right  to  draw  a  distinction.  Workers  in  the  clothing  trades  are  found  in  considerable 
number  in  most  Unions  in  London,  but  it  is  in  Hackney  and  Bethnal  Green  of  the  five  Unions  here  mentioned 
that  they  form  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  population. 

No  correction  has  been  found  possible  for  the  Jewish  element  in  the  clothing  trades,  which,  in  the  case 
Lf  tailors  in  Bethnal  Green,  would  be  likely  to  modify  the  result  considerably. 


In  all  the  clothing  trades  a  very  large  number  of  women  are  employed.  Whether 
as  outworkers  or  in  the  factories  and  workshops  their  wages  are  very  low,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  widows  and  aged  women  are  in  receipt  of  relief  work  as 
tailoresses,  shirt,  corset,  and  tie  makers.    From  the  relieving  officer's  books  and  case 
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papers  a  considerable  number  of  entries  respecting  wages  were  abstracted  ;  tliey 
show  miserably  small  earnings,  but  in  most  cases  they  represent  only  the  result  of  the 
unskilful  work  of  failing  strength  or  irregular  employment. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

The  making  of  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  East  and  North- 
east of  London.  In  the  census  returns  Stepney  stands  first  with  its  5,623  persons 
employed  in  the  trade.  Bethnal  Green  comes  next  with  4,192  and  Hackney  third 
with  4,024.  The  proportion  of  women  to  men  employed  in  the  bootmaking  is  in 
Hackney  about  half,  in  Bethnal  Green  it  is  two-fifths,  in  Stepney  one-tenth.  This 
is  one  of  the  sweated  trades,  and  all  the  information  we  have  been  able  to  gather 
points  to  its  being  on  the  downward  grade  in  wages  and  sanitary  conditions.  The 
chief  features  of  employment  in  these  three  boroughs  are  the  multiplicity  of  small  work- 
shops, the  increase  of  home  work,  of  machinery  in  the  factories  which  has  dis- 
placed men,  and  of  alien  labour.  Employers  and  employes  alike  have  complained 
to  us  of  the  constant  influx  of  foreign  Jews,  who  as  fresh  arrivals  take  work  at  a  lower 
price  than  the  Londoners  or  their  own  countrymen  who  have  been  longer  in  England. 
When  they  have  been  here  a  little  while  they  ask  a  higher  price  for  their  work,  but 
newcomers  pour  in  to  take  their  places  on  the  lower  paid  work  and  keep  down  the 
prices.  It  has  been  said  to  us  that  the  whole  standard  of  living  is  being  lowered 
by  the  alien  bootmakers  in  Bethnal  Green  and  Hackney,  who  are  crowding  into  the 
houses  in  certain  localities  pointed  out  to  us  which  they  occupy  almost  bare  of  furniture 
and  where  it  is  said  they  live  and  work  on  less  food  than  will  support  an  Englishman. 
This  is  a  great  source  of  complaint  from  the  London  Society  of  Operative  Boot 
and  Shoe  Makers,  who  find  that  owing  to  competition  from  new  arrivals  their  members 
cannot  in  many  cases  secure  the  30s.  a  week  minimum  wage  recognised  by  the 
union.  We  were  assured  by  the  secretary  that  dozens  of  the  union  men,  good  work- 
men, are  now  on  the  gas  works  or  working  as  road  sweepers.  It  is  said  that  the 
undoubted  increase  of  home  work  in  East  London  in  this  trade  is  due  to  the  high 
rents  and  to  the  extensive  alterations  required  by  the  London  County  Council  in  the 
way  of  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  and  of  the  factory  and  sanitary  departments, 
employers  preferring  to  send  the  work  out  rather  than  incur  the  expense  of 
conforming  to  the  requirements  of  the  authorities  in  their  factories  and  workshops. 
It  is  of  course  well  known  that  phthisis  is  a  chief  cause  of  the  high  mortality  among 
boot  and  shoe  makers.   Of  this  trade  the  Registrar  General  in  his  Report  of  1887  says: — 

"  Tho  only  numerically  important  causes  of  death  which  show  an  excess  among  shoemakers  aro  phthisis 
and  cancer.    The  high  mortality  from  phthisis  has  remained  stationary  since  1881."  ,i 

This  disease  being  so  pre-eminently  pauperising,  any  industry  in  which  its 
incidence  appears  to  be  marked  should  undoubtedly  be  the  object  of  special  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  sanitary  provi- 
sions of  Public  Health  and  Factory  Acts  both  in  the  homes  and  in  the  work  places, 
especially  where  men  are  employed.  We  attempted  to  obtain  information  from  the 
relieving  officers'  records  as  to  the  number  of  widows  in  receipt  of  rehef  whom  phthisis 
had  deprived  of  husbands  engaged  in  the  boot  trade,  but  after  a  trial  this  had  to  be 
abandoned  as  the  occupation  of  the  deceased  husband  is  not  stated  in  case  papers 
or  on  application  and  report  books,  and  only  through  references  to  the  reHeving 
officer  and  inquiry  by  him  could  the  information  be  obtained. 

Besides  the  unhealthy  conditions  of  the  work-places,  the  low  wages  and  the  seasonal 
character  of  the  work  contribute  to  the  poverty  of  persons  employed  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  trade  and  to  their  pauperism.  In  Hackney  a  certain  number  of  families 
become  paupers  temporarily  in  the  autumn  when  the  boot  trade  is  slack  and  these 
receive  out-relief  in  money  and  kind,  and  also  the  medical  orders  which  generally 
follow  for  wife  or  child  when  the  family  income  is  pinched.  We  made  an  effort  to 
obtain  a  complete  return  for  the  boot  trade  in  the  three  Unions  in  which  it  is  chiefly 
carried  on,  comprising  the  number  of  apphcants  able-bodied  and  non-able -bodied  of 
both  sexes,  the  number  of  dependants,  the  amount  of  medical  relief,  temporary  and 
permanent,  the  admissions  to  the  infirmary,  the  amount  of  relief  on  loan  repaid  by  the 
applicant  or  by  relations  in  that  trade.  The  difficulties,  however,  proved  to  be  in- 
surmountable in  all  but  one  Union,  Hackney,  and  there  only  partial  success  was  obtained 
by  a  fortnight  of  specially  careful  work  on  the  part  of  our  assistant.  With  thepe 
special  difficulties  which  stood  in  our  way  we  have  dealt  separately,  as  they  are  of 
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special  interest  and  apply  equally  to  other  trades.  The  results  of  the  enquiry  in 
Hackney  are  shown  in  the  table  in  Appendix  XI.  It  will  be  seen  that  319  men  and  42 
women,  or  361  in  all,  engaged  in  the  boot  trade  were  relieved  in  Hackney  during 
twelve  months  ending  August,  1906.  The  greater  number  of  applications  were 
made  in  autumn,  when  the  trade  is  slack.  The  time  of  greatest  depression  in  the 
boot  and  shoe  industry  is  September  and  October ;  from  March  to  June  is  the 
busiest  time.  In  considering  the  figures  for  this  trade  obtained  from  the  pauper 
census  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  date  on  which  it  was  taken,  March  31st,  is 
after  the  improvement  has  commenced.  It  will  further  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  table 
that  of  the  361  applicants,  276,  or  the  great  majority,  were  over  sixty,  only  85  men  and 
women  being  under  that  age.  How,  in  respect  to  the  boot  trade,  this  compares 
with  other  trades  will  be  found  by  the  comparison  of  the  proportions  given  in  table  on 
page  61.    The  number  of  those  dependent  on  the  361  applicants  amounted  to  596. 

In  the  Hackney  workhouse  twenty-one  inmates  who  had  been  until  their  admission 
engaged  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  were  interviewed  by  our  representative.  Of  these 
half  were  over  sixty  years  of  age,  of  which  only  four  were  women,  and  all  of  these  over 
sixty.  In  Bethnal  Green  workhouse  eight,  and  in  the  infirmary  eleven,  were  inter- 
viewed. Particulars  of  these  cases  are  given  in  Appendix  XII.  Of  the  able- 
bodied  who  apply  for  other  than  medical  relief,  the  relieving  ofificer  in  Bethnal  Green 
said  : — 

"  These  are  uever  good  workmen,  they  are  generally  the  slackers.  If  a  decent  fellow  applies  a  chat 
with  him  often  results  in  a  '  Thank  you,  sir;  I'll  try  to  struggle  on  a  bit  longer,'  and  we  hear  no  more  of 
him." 

Of  the  old  people  the  following  is  a  not  uncommon  case.  An  old  couple  aged 
seventy-six  and  seventy-seven  were  admitted  to  the  infirmary.  Although  very 
feeble  they  had  resisted  as  long  as  they  could,  but  at  last  had  to  give  way  and  come 
in.  They  had  no  children  who  could  support  them.  The  husband,  a  children's 
bootmaker,  had  worked  for  one  firm  many  years ;  he  earned  12s.  to  143.  a  week 
working  at  home  and  latterly  only  5s.  Their  rent  was  2s.  6d.  They  had  not  put 
by  any  money  for  sick  club  or  insurance. 

The  relieving  officer  of  the  Hackney  boot  and  shoe  district,  who  has  been  there  a  great 
many  years  and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  conditions,  told  us  that : — 

"The  best  class  work  for  the  English  firms,  and  these  do  not  come  on  the  books  except  for  occasional 
medical  order  or  infirmary.  Less  well  paid  are,  as  a  rule,  employed  by  Jews ;  the  latter  are  getting  the 
boot  and  shoe  trade  of  the  district  largely  into  their  own  hands  and  give  very  low  wages.  The  slack 
times  correspond  partly  with  the  Jews'  holidays  which  their  employes  are  compelled  to  keep,  e.g., 
October — very  slack  time.  An  especial  hardship  is  that  men  are  given  no  work  on  Saturday,  and  are 
forced  to  observe  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  then  have  to  work  on  Sunday." 

The  wages  of  workers  in  the  various  branches  of  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  who 
have  received  relief  of  various  kinds  in  Hackney  as  taken  from  the  relieving  officer's 
books  may  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  referred  to,  and  are  given  as  follows  : — 

Boot  and  Shoe  Trade  (Wages). 


(1)  Men. 

Manager. 

50s.  week.    In  Infirmary  for  drin 

(a)  Boot 

Clickers. 

Average  24s. 

Age. 

(1) 
-  (2) 

43. 

30s. 

29. 

21s.  (in  slack  work,  Sept.). 

(3) 

41. 

24s.  average. 

(4) 

69. 

12s. 

(b)  Boot  Lasters. 

Average  143.  to  20s. 

a) 

40. 

20s.  average. 

(2) 

40. 

18s. 

(3) 

38. 

10s.  8d. 

(4) 

46. 

10s. 

(5) 

39. 

7s. 

(6) 

52. 

4h.  6d. 

(7) 

48. 

2s.  8d. 

^8) 

63. 

2s.  (short  work). 

Note. — Ri'fcrenres  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commimon  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  page-numheririfj  in  brackets. 
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(c)  Boot  Makers  and  FiitUhers. 

(1)  36.    16s.  (June). 

20s.  avci'age. 

(2)  48.  15s. 

(3)  33.    14s.  (Nov.) 

(4)  43.  13s. 

(5)  45.    lis.  (short  work). 
{6)        43.  9s. 

(7)  38.      6s.  to  7s.  6d.  (July).     No  regular  work  since  V/hitsun.     21s.  March. 

M.O.  wife. 

(8)  69.    10s.  "  Handsewn  Bootmaker." 

(9)  84.     5s.  6d. 

(10)  75.  5s. 

(11)  35.      4s.  3d.  (Solo  cutter.) 

(12)  4s.  (May).    (Boot  rivetter.) 

(13)  73.      6s.    3s.  9d.    Is.  lOd.    (Sole  Sewer.) 

(2)  Wuiiipn  Operators. 

Boot  Machinists.    Average  7s. 


(1) 

45. 

lis. 

4.5. 

3s.  to  10s. 

(3) 

35. 

7s.  to  9s. 

(4) 

25. 

8s. 

(5) 

12s.  (Boot  fitter.) 

Nursery 

Slioc  JVoi'k. 

Age. 

59. 

7s. 

2d.  week. 

39. 

7  s. 

to  8s.      (Husband  in 

66. 

2s. 

9d.         (Aged  and  ii 

48. 

Is. 

8d. 

(3)  Families. 

(a).  Man.  Cutter.  Earns  Nil  (October),  M.O. 
Daughter.  (22)  Machinist,  10s. 

(20)  Boot  fitter,  10s. 
(h)  Ward  J.      (30)  Boot  finisher,  10s. 

„    H.      (32)  Boot  machinist,  10s.  (Phthisis).     Three  dependents, 
(c)  Man  (35)  Boot  finisher.   Bad  sight.    Is.  6d.,  and  slack  work  (October). 
Wife  (32).    Is.  9d.  to  5s.  6d.    Two  dependents. 

Matchbox-making. 

In  certain  relieving  officers'  districts  in  Bethnal  Green,  Poplar  and  Hackney  a 
number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  out-relief  are  matchbox  makers.  Particulars  of  the 
wages  as  supplied  to  the  relieving  officers  were  noted  from  their  books  and  are 
appended.*  Matchbox-making  is  a  dying  industry.  Machine-made  boxes  are  used 
by  the  chief  lucifer  match  manufacturers,  and  these  are  made  at  their  factories. 
Formerly  the  great  lucifer  manufacturers  employed  contractors,  who  supplied  them 
with  hand-made  matchboxes  made  in  the  workers'  homes.  They  still  supply  some, 
but  a  very  much  reduced  quantity.  The  rate,  which  is  2|d.  or  2|d.  a  gross, 
does  not  appear  to  have  varied  for  twenty  years,  as  the  old  hands  assure  us,  but  what 
has  altered  considerably  is  the  amount  of  work  given  out.  The  matchbox-maker 
who  could  make  her  seven  gross  a  day — the  usual  amount  given  out  at  a  time — 
and  get  this  on  five  days  in  the  week  was  much  better  oli  than  now,  when  two  days  a 
week  seems  the  most  that  can  be  secured.  The  same  kind  of  boxes  are  made  without 
the  sandpaper  on  the  side  at  2d.  a  gross  for  tin-tacks  and  other  small  articles,  but  even 
with  this  addition  the  work  given  out  is  far  less  than  the  demand  for  it.  In  the 
appendix*  are  given  some  examples  of  relief  given  to  matchbox  makers  taken  from  a 
relieving  officer's  report  book  at  Hackney,  and  a  case  from  Bethnal  Green. 

Brush-making. 

This  is  a  skilled  trade  in  which  comparatively  few  persons  are  employed.  The 
Factory  and  Workshop  Returns  show  2.611  to  be  employed  on  the  occupiers'  premises. 
A  much  larger  number  work  at  their  own  homes.  The  work  varies  very  much  in 
quality  and  price.  The  wages  are  by  the  piece.  Most  of  the  home  work  in  "drawing" 
is  at  the  rate  of  Id.  per  1,000  holes.  Time  has  not  allowed  of  our  making  an  investi- 
gation into  the  connection  between  this  trade  and  pauperism,  but  as  it  is  one  which 
is  in  certain  respects  injurious  to  health,  in  which  there  is  a  risk,  although  small,  of 
anthrax,  and  in  which  wages  are  small,  we  kept  a  watch  for  cases  in  the  particular 
unions  in  which  brush-making  is  carried  on,  i.e.,  Southwark,  Poplar  and  Hackney.  We 
met  with  very  few  cases,  but  in  Hackney  the  following,  which  occurred  in  the  reliev- 
ing officer's  books  for  the  whole  Union  during  the  year  ending  August,  1905,  may  be  of 
interest.    The  total  number  of  brush -makers   relieved   was   fifty-two — males  nine- 

*  Appendix  XIII. 

429.  D 
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teen,  females  thirty -three.  The  thirty-three  women  had  forty -six  dependents  and  the 
nineteen  men  had  thirty-six,  a  total  of  eighty.  Only  two  men  and  eight  women  were 
over  sixty  years  of  age.    The  kind  of  relief  given  was  as  follows  : — 


Brush  Makers  Receiving  Relief  in  Hackney  in  one  Year,  1905-6. 


Medical  Orders. 

Infirmary. 

Out-Relief. 

Workhouse. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Under  60  - 

9 

10 

2 

2 

2 

12 

4 

42 

Over  60    -      -  - 

1 

1 

6 

1 

10 

Total  - 

9 

11 

2 

2 

3 

18 

5 

52 

Hand  Loom  Weaving. — The  skilled  handicraft  of  the  hand  loom  silk  weaver  is  dying 
out,  and  comparatively  few  remain  who  carry  on  the  industry.  There  were,  in  1901, 
in  Bethnal  Green,  only  253  men  and  387  women  engaged  in  this  industry,  which  was 
founded  in  the  East  of  London  200  years  ago.  The  weavers'  houses  are  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Green  Street  and  Bethnal  Green  Junction,  where,  in  the  weavers* 
garrets,  the  large  looms  are  still  to  be  found.  The  work,  although  highly  skilled,  is  poorly 
paid,  and  the  weaver  has  to  work  long  hours  at  the  loom  in  order  to  make  a  living.  The 
weavers'  home  frequently  consists  of  the  one  room,  which  is  a  domestic  workshop, 
husband  and  wife,  and  perhaps  a  daughter,  working  together.  In  the  course  of  our 
enquiry,  we  obtained  through  our  assistants  particulars  of  persons,  interviewed  in  Bethnal 
Green  workhouse  and  infirmary,  and  in  Hackney  workhouse,  who  had  been  weavers. 
All  but  one  of  these — a  woman  aged  forty-nine,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  consumption — 
were  over  sixty  years  age  of,  and  eight  were  over  seventy.  Hand  loom  weaving  is  heavy 
work,  trying  to  the  eyes,  and  many  of  the  old  people  complained  of  the  work  con- 
tractin;'^  the  chest.  A  Table  of  the  particulars  of  these  fourteen  cases  is  given  in 
Appendix  XVI. 

Women's  Occupations. 

The  difficulty  which  always  presents  itself  in  any  attempt  to  deal  with  statistics  of 
women's  occupations  has  confronted  us  in  this  epquiry.  These  difficulties  compelled  the 
Registrar-General  to  omit  females  altogether  from  the  analysis  of  mortahty  rates  and 
occupation  in  his  supplement  to  the  decennial  Report.  We  need  not  enumerate  these 
difficulties  here,  but  merely  refer  to  them  as  a  fact  which  caused  us  reluctantly  to  abandon 
an  attempt  to  present  a  comparative  table  of  the  pauperism  of  women  by  occupations 
such  as  we  have  prepared  in  the  case  of  men.  The  occupation  of  the  woman  is  so  subsidiary 
that  it  is  unsafe  to  draw  any  conclusions  as  to  cause  and  effect  in  considering  her  occupation 
and  her  receipt  of  rehef.  It  is  in  only  one  or  two  cases,  therefore,  that  we  have  reported 
separately  on  women's  occupations,  selecting  those  in  which  the  greater  number  of  women 
in  receipt  of  rehef  are  found.  These  are  laundry  and  washing  service,  domestic  service  and 
charing.  The  greater  number  of  women  are  returned  under  the  heading  of  no  "  specified 
occupation,"  and  even  in  the  case  of  laundry,  domestic  service  and  charing  the  vague 
character  of  the  occupation  must  be  remembered.  These,  as  well  as  needlework,  are  the 
ordinary  avocations  of  women  in  the  home,  and  if  unskilled  serAdce  in  any  of  these  ways 
has  been  rendered  even  for  a  short  time  for  payment,  a  woman  may  be  entered  as  being 
engaged  in  that  occupation.  It  is  unfortunate  that  from  the  general  census  and  also  the 
pauper  census  of  March  last,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  women  regularly  employed  in 
laundries  coming  under  the  Factory  Acts  from  those  engaged  in  "  washing  service  "  ;  or 
outworkers  from  factory  hands  in  the  making  of  boots  and  shoes,  shirts,  ties,  belts  and  other 
such  employments.  We  venture  to  think  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  this  distinction 
in  a  future  census,  and  in  the  reports  of  relieving  officers,  and  that  such  information  would 
be  of  value.  Subject  to  the  preceding  remarks,  we  believe  that  with  the  women,  as  with 
the  men,  the  larger  proportion  of  paupers  whose  employment  is  recorded  come  from  the 
casual  occupations.  We  have  prepared,  from  the  pauper  census  of  March  last,  a  table 
showmg  the  numbers  m  the  five  Unions  for  which  the  figures  were  supplied  to  us  showing 
comparative  totals  of  women  paupers  from  the  chief  occupations  previously  mentioned  in 
which  they  are  found,  and  in  the  tailoring  and  dress  trades.  We  do  not  feel  that  any 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  numbers,  or  from  our  investigation  as  to  the  connection 
of  women's  employment  to  pauperism,  except  in  the  individual  cases  of  illness  attributable 
to  insanitary  conditions  or  overwork,  and  in  these  the  relation  has  to  be  considered  with 
caution. 


^OTE. — Jiefererfcs  rnadr  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  lieportf  of  the  Commission  to  the  pogex  in  fhix  Volurrn'  are 
to  the  pagemmhering  in  brackets. 
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In  case  it  may  prove  useful  for  purposes  of  illustrating  the  above  statistics,  we  have 
also  prepared  the  following  table,  which  may  roughly  indicate  the  amount  of 
poverty  in  the  preceding  Unions.  The  percentages  of  domestic  indoor  servants  to 
families  or  separate  occupiers  may  be  taken  as  showing  the  proportions  of  the  popula- 
tions above  a  considerable  level  of  comfort.  The  percentages,  on  the  other  hand 
of  occupied  married  women  to  the  total  number  of  married  women  in  the  respective 
Unions  rather  indicate  the  proportion  below  a  considerable  degree  of  poverty.  Each 
inference,  however,  should  be  taken  with  such  reservation  as  will  readily  occur  to  the 
reader.  The  figures  for  some  additional  Unions  besides  the  five  above  mentioned, 
are  added  for  the  purposes  of  comparison. 
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Note. — For  the  purposes  of  the  second  series  of  percentages  the  numbers  of  married  women  engaged 
in  domestic  indoor  service  are  omitted  from  the  calculations. 

*  Borough  of  Stepney,  comprising  the  four  Unions  of  Stepney,  Whitechapel,  St.  George's-in-the-East, 
and  Mile  End. 


Charing. 

A  very  large  number  of  women  in  receipt  of  relief  give  charing  as  their  occupation. 
The  term  is  almost  as  vague  for  a  woman's  occupation  as  is  that  of  general  labourer  for 
men.  It  includes  almost  as  great  a  variety  of  service,  and  as  many  degrees  of  actual 
work  and  wages.  Charing  is  the  resort  of  the  aged  and  the  untrained,  the  deserted 
wife  and  the  widow,  but  it  also  is  in  some  cases  a  well-defined  regular  occupation. 
For  this  reason  no  deductions  can  be  safely  drawn  from  statistics  or  from  the  difference 
found  in  the  wages  quoted.  The  charwoman's  wage  depends  very  much  on  the 
class  of  household  in  which  she  chars.  The  well-trained  person  in  well-to-do  house- 
holds earns  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  a  day ;  the  unskilled  who  helps  her  working-class  neigh- 
bours gets  from  9d.  to  Is.  a  day.  Many  aged  women  in  East  London  earn  6d.  a 
day  by  charing  in  Jewish  households.  They  are  employed  as  fire-lighters  and 
tenders  every  Sabbath  at  2d.  a  day,  in  which  capacity  it  is  usual  to  serve  four 
employers  and  thus  earn  8d.  each  Saturday.  The  office  cleaners  are  also  classed 
under  the  head  of  charwomen,  and  their  number  must  be  very  large.  We  have 
come  across  many  among  widows  and  others  in  receipt  of  relief.  It  is  a  well-paid  kind  of 
"  charing,"  from  10s.  to  15s.  a  week  being  the  usual  wage.  It  is  therefore  eagerly 
sought  by  widows  with  children,  and  moreover  the  hours  are  convenient  for  those  who 
have  domestic  duties  to  perform,  as  only  morning  and  evening  attendance  at  the 
offices  is  required. 

In  relation  to  pauperism,  therefore,  no  uniform  conclusion  can  be  drawn.  The 
mode  in  which  charwomen  may  become  paupers  is  through  deficiency  of  wages. 
In  this  connection  the  money  earned  by  the  best  charwomen  in  full  work  is  enough 
for  their  maintenance.  In  the  poorest  paid  classes  of  work  it  is  distinctly  in- 
sufficient. But  the  same  criticism  that  applies  to  women's  wages  as  a  whole  is  in 
point  here  also,  and  the  decision  whether  the  low  wages  are  a  cause  of  pauperism 
will  depend  entirely  on  the  standard  to  which  it  is  thought  the  rate  of  wages  for  unskilled 
women's  work  should  conform. 

Domestic  Servants. 

[  A  very  large  number  of  women  in  the  workhouses  and  infirmaries,  and  many 
receiving  out-relief  or  having  children  in  the  Poor  Law  schools,  give  domestic  service 
as  their  occupation.  In  the  London  census,  1901,  the  number  of  domestic 
servants  in  workhouses  and  infirmaries  "not  retired"  was  over  2,000;  the  next 
highest  figure  was  994  for  charwomen — a  long  way  below  that  for  domestic  servants. 

Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  jmges  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  page-numbering  in  h'ackcts. 
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Out  of  542  women  interviewed  in  workhouses,  137  were  domestic  servants.  From 
the  particulars  obtained  from  these  we  conclude  that  the  chief  part  of  them  have 
been  general  servants  in  small  households ;  the  wages  in  many  cases  have  been  small, 
the  hours  long,  the  work  hard  and  the  health  has  consequently  suffered.  In  the 
East  and  North-east  of  London  complaints  have  been  made  to  us  that  service 
in  foreign,  Jewish,  working-class  households  has  been  the  cause  of  failure  in  health, 
the  food  being,  it  is  said,  scanty  and  unpalatable  and  the  work  heavy.  Many  of 
the  cases  of  domestic  service  in  the  workhouses  are  feeble-minded  or  deficient  girls, 
who  have  been  in  and  out  to  untrained  service.  The  domestic  servant  heads  the 
list  of  occupations  of  the  unfortunate  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  confined  in 
workhouses,  and  of  single  women  paying  the  guardians  weekly  for  the  maintenance  of 
children.  It  was  said  to  us  that  an  increasing  use  is  made  of  the  workhouse  and 
infirmary  for  servants  employed  in  West  End  flats.  The  tenants  having  no  suitable 
accommodation  to  meet  cases  of  illness,  send  at  once  for  the  relieving  officer  and  have 
the  sick  servant  removed. 

Several  cases  were  noted  by  us  of  single  women  now  in  workhouses  who,  when  in 
service,  had  invested  considerable  sums  out  of  small  wages  in  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Banks,  and  had  by  drawing  upon  these  savings  kept  themselves  a  little  longer  out- 
side the  workhouse.  Among  the  old  men  in  the  workhouses  we  find  not  a  few  instances 
of  service  as  grooms  and  coachmen  in  good  situations.  These  men  have  been 
unable,  or  have  not  endeavoured,  to  make  provision  for  old  age,  and  have  no  pension 
or  assistance  from  their  former  masters.  In  these  cases  of  pauperism  the  cause, 
we  imagine,  is  largely  to  be  sought  in  the  decrease  in  the  average  period  of  service 
in  the  same  household,  inasmuch  as  a  pension  that  would  be  given  for  a  long 
period  of  service  is  not  perhaps  expected,  and  certainly  not  granted,  where  the  duration 
of  service  has  been  only  two  or  three  years. 

With  reference  to  domestic  service  as  a  whole  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that,  in  the 
case  of  men,  there  is  no  cause  why  pauperism  should  result.  It  is  women,  however, 
who  form  by  far  the  most  numerous  proportion  of  domestic  servants,  amounting 
to  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  total.  In  their  case  the  best  class  of  domestic  situations 
afford,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the  best  opportunities,  amoDg  those  women's  occupations 
in  which  there  is  an  opening  for  a  large  number,  of  independent  self-support,  and  none 
of  the  conditions  of  service  are  such  as  ought  to  lead  to  pauperism.  With  the  more 
poorly  paid  classes  of  servant,  especially  the  small  "  general  servant,"  the  case  is 
different.  The  work  exacted  is  such  that  a  breakdown  is  not  surprising,  while  the  low 
wages  paid  make  it  unlikely  that  the  resulting  illness  will  be  treated  elsewhere  than  in 
the  infirmary. 

Laundries. 

During  the  last  ten  years  in  which  laundries  have  been  regulated  by  the 
Factory  Act  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  industry  as  a  whole,  and  it  has,  in  its 
upper  branches,  become  an  organised  trade,  with  its  regular  staff  of  graded  workers,  its 
specially  adapted  and  well  equipped  buildings,  its  elaborate  machinery  and  defined 
hours  of  employment.  So  far  as  this  development  has  extended,  the  employ- 
ment has  been  de-casualised  with  good  results  on  the  life  and  habits  of  the  workers. 
There  still  remains,  however,  a  large  amount  of  casual  labour,  employed  under  more  or 
less  insanitary  conditions  in  the  small  laundries  which  abound  in  certain  parts  of 
Kensington,  Hammersmith,  Camberwell  and  Battersea.  We  made  a  somewhat  detailed 
enquiry  in  Kensington  and  Camberwell,  in  which  boroughs  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  women  are  employed  in  laundries  than  in  any  other,  4,000  in  each.  In  both, 
the  laundry  industry  was  spoken  of  by  relieving  officers,  guardians  and  others  as 
having  a  demoralising  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  women,  and  as  being  the 
cause  of  laziness  in  the  men.  Miss  Alexander,  guardiao  for  Kensington,  in  a 
pamphlet  written  in  1904,  comments  on  this.    She  writes  : — 

"  The  laundry  industry  offers  inducements  to  the  women  to  become  bread-winners  of  the  family  ;  the 
consequent  loss  to  the  home  Ufe  is  seen  in  the  neglect  from  which  the  children  suffer,  and  in  the  wild  inde- 
pendence of  the  older  girls. 

"  It  is  well  recognised  amongst  the  poor  that  men  move  to  North  Kensington  for  the  purpose  of  being 
kept  by  their  wives.  Only  the  other  day  a  young  man  who  was  out  of  work  applied  to  a  charitable 
society  for  help  ;  while  the  case  was  still  under  consideration  he  arrived  with  the  news  that  as  his  sister 
could  no  longer  maintain  him,  he  had  provided  for  himself  by  marrying  a  washerwoman." 
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The  superintending  relieving  officer  for  Camberwell  expressed  the  opinion — 

"  The  laundries  tend  to  demoralisation,  throu^li  drink,  standing  long  hours  in  heat  and  steam,  and 
lack  of  discipline  while  at  work." 

We  are  of  opinion  that,  setting  aside  the  well-regulated  larger  laundries,  this  is  an 
occupation  with  which  are  associated  the  evils  of  all  casual  employments,  such  as  lack 
of  thrift,  of  temperance,  and  of  healthy  life.  The  rate  of  wages  is  better,  we  consider, 
than  in  many  women's  occupations,  and  does  not  vary  for  the  same  class  of  work  in 
Kensington  and  Camberwell.  In  the  larger  business  concerns  payment  by  the  week  is 
taking  the  place  of  daily  payment,  an  improvement  tending  to  greater  thriftiness 
and  less  drink — and  payment  by  piece-work  rates  is  increasing  A  considerable 
number  of  laundresses  are  found  to  be  in  receipt  of  relief  in  the  five  Unions  for  which 
we  have  received  the  pauper  census  figures.  Indeed,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  table  on 
page  38  that  the  number  is  higher  than  for  any  other  specified  occupation  except  char- 
women. It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  dealing  with  the  figures  for  employment 
under  this  heading,  that  laundry  and  washing  service  includes  very  different  types  of 
work  and  persons — the  skilled  laundry  employe  and  the  person  who  takes  in  a  neigh- 
bour's washing  or  goes  out  to  do  the  washing  in  poor  households  occasionally.  In  many 
cases  the  relief  is  medical ;  laundresses  found  in  both  workhouses  and  infirmaries 
attributed  their  poverty  and  illness  to  the  strain  of  overwork,  long  standing,  heat  and 
steam.  We  were  supplied  by  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  Kensington  infirmary 
with  a  report  of  the  laundresses  then  under  treatment.  There  w^ere  seventy  laundresses 
in  the  infirmary ;  of  these  fourteen  were  suffering  from  ulcerated  legs,  four  from 
phthisis  and  nine  from  bronchitis,  two  from  rheumatism.  The  medical  officer  of 
health  was  good  enough  to  place  at  our  disposal  the  reports  of  cases  of  phthisis 
notified  to  the  sanitary  authority  in  1905,  and  of  eighty  cases  of  women  fifteen 
were  laimdresses  in  the  infirmary.  In  the  Bethnal  Green  infirmary  in  September 
there  were  four  laundresses  suffering  from  rheumatism,  and  five  with  ulcerated  legs. 
The  same  complaint  was  made  to  our  representative  who  visited  these  cases,  that 
it  was  the  long  standing,  the  many  hours  of  work  and  the  damp  and  heat  that  had 
caused  the  illness  or  incapacity  for  work.  As  distinct  from  casual  employment 
the  trade  is  more  seasonal  in  Kensington  than  in  Camberwell,  owing  to  the  different 
class  of  customers  served  in  the  two  districts,  but  the  difference  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  in  the  two  Unions  makes  it  useless  to  compare  the  numbers 
in  receipt  of  relief. 

If  we  were  asked,  therefore,  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  laundry  and  washing  service, 
in  reference  to  pauperism,  it  would  be  necessary  to  distinguish  the  skilled  laundry 
employe  from  the  woman  who  does  washing  for  a  neighbour.  In  the  latter  instance, 
washing  forms  one  of  those  undefined  occupations  concerning  which,  in  the  case  of 
women,  no  definite  opinion  can  be  pronounced.  In  the  former  case  the  wages 
are  good,  judged  by  the  ordinary  standard  prevailing  in  women's  employment.  The 
work,  however,  is  exceedingly  trying,  especially,  perhaps,  in  the  smaller  "  hand 
laundries."  There  is  thus  a  considerable  expectation  of  sickness  which,  in  the  case 
of  ulcerated  legs,  may  be  of  a  prolonged  character,  and  for  this,  if  the  worker  is 
not  to  become  a  pauper,  provision  would  have  to  be  made.  It  is  here  that  the  result 
is  seen,  as  regards  pauperism,  of  the  effect  of  the  woman's  employment  on  the  hus- 
band. If  that  effect  is  that  the  husband  and  family  tend  to  become  dependent 
on  the  woman's  earnings — and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  Kensington  there 
are  two  married  women  employed  for  every  one  that  is  single  in  the  laundry 
trade — no  margin  will  remain  to  provide  either  for  sickness  or  old  age,  and  in 
either  of  these  contingencies  pauperism  will  be  the  result.  It  is  a  fair  conclusion, 
therefore,  that  the  trying  character  of  laundry  work  does  lead  to  pauperism,  of 
which  a  prominent  part  is  that  of  medical  relief,  and  that  the  high  wages  and  more  or 
less  constant  employment,  which  might  prevent  this  result,  are  largely  neutralised 
by  the  tendency  to  parasitism  on  the  part  of  the  husband. 

Jam  Factories. 

A  large  number  of  women  and  girls  are  now  employed  in  Bermondsey  and  South- 
wark  in  the  jam  factories.  A  certain  number  are  employed  throughout  all  the  year, 
but  during  the  summer  months,  June  to  September,  a  large  body  of  additional 
labour  is  required,  and  both  in  the  factory  processes  of  making  jam  and  in  the  prepara- 
tory picking  of  the  fruit  a  very  great  many  casual  workers  are  employed.  The  wages 
range  from  6s.  to  10s.  a  week  ;  the  casual  pickers  are  taken  on  as  required  during  the 

Note — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Beporls  of  the  Commission  to  the  pmjes  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  page-nvmhering  in  brackets. 
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day  and  wait  round  the  factory  doors  to  be  hired.  Much  of  the  work  is  heavy,  and 
the  workers  are  exposed  to  damp  and  steam  ;  the  hours  in  the  jam  season  are 
long ;  and  of  these  conditions  complaints  from  the  inmates  of  workhouses  and 
infirmaries  have  been  brought  to  us.  The  picking  and  preparatory  processes  are 
exempted  during  July,  August  and  September  from  legal  restrictions  as  to  hours  of 
employment.  Of  the  numbers  actually  employed  in  this  trade  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  precise  information  owing  to  the  casual  nature  of  the  employment  and  the 
classification  adopted  in  the  census  for  trades  connected  with  food.  For  the  same 
reason  the  pauper  census  throws  no  light  on  the  number  of  persons  so  occupied  who 
are  in  receipt  of  reUef.  We  and  our  representatives  interviewed  in  workhouses  nineteen 
women  and  girls  who  had  been  employed  more  or  less  regularly  in  jam  factories.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  sixteen  of  these  were  employed  by  one  firm,  and  that  nine  of  the 
employes  of  the  same  firm  were  found  by  us  in  one  common  lodging  house.  In  this  factory, 
according  to  a  remarkable  consensus  of  opinion  not  of  informants  of  one  class  but  from 
all  classes  alike,  worse  conditions  prevail  than  in  any  other  similar  workplace  of  which 
we  have  heard  throughout  the  course  of  our  enquiry. 

Casual  Work — Women. 

As  amoncr  the  men  so  amonQ;st  women  also,  we  have  found  a  class  in  the  lowest 
depth  of  poverty  which  just  stops  short  of  destitution.  These  poor  creatures,  by  living 
on  the  minimum  of  food  and  being  content  with  the  barest  form  of  shelter  and  the 
meanest  of  clothing,  manage  to  escape  pauperism.  Such  are  old  women  who  use 
the  Salvation  Army  Shelter  in  Stepney,  and  for  2d.  a  night  obtain  a  warm  bright 
room  to  sit  in  and  a  bunk  upon  the  floor  with  mattress  and  tarpaulin  cover.  Several  of 
these  old  women  have  slept  here  regularly  for  years,  only  absent  when  they  go 
hopping.  Some  of  them  sell  flowers  and  hawk  small  articles  in  the  streets,  others 
do  a  little  washing  for  poor  families  and  are  fire-lighters  and  tenders  for  Jews  on 
Fridays  and  Saturdays  ;  others  work  in  the  seasons  at  pea-shelling  and  walnut  picking 
for  the  Covent  Garden  market.  Many  of  them  live  on  4d.  a  day,  paying  2d.  for 
their  night's  lodging  and  Id.  morning  and  evening  for  a  cup  of  tea  and  bread-and- 
butter  served  out  at  the  Shelter.  Those  who  work  at  Covent  Garden  leave  the 
Shelter  between  11  p.m.  and  2  a.m.  in  order  to  get  to  the  warehouse  ready  for  the 
peas  or  walnuts,  and  the  superintendent  told  us  that  other  women,  who  have  been 
wait^'ng  outside  for  the  opportunity,  are  then  admitted  and  take  the  vacated  bunks. 
One  of  the  women  found  in  the  Shelter  told  us  she  had  been  sleeping  chere  for 
fourteen  years.  She  came  in  every  day  at  5  p.m.  as  soon  as  the  place  was  open  and 
left  at  midnight  to  go  to  her  work  at  the  warehouses  near  Long  Lane,  where  she  shelled 
peas,  or  picked  walnuts  or  onions,  according  to  the  season.  Enquiry  was  made  at 
Covent  Garden  of  the  principal  fruit  salesmen  who  employ  women  in  this  way.  The 
information  in  two  instances  was  given  willingly ;  in  two  only  very  guarded  replies 
were,  after  much  persuasion,  obtained.  Of  the  four  firms,  two  employ  women  in 
shelling  peas  and  two  in  walnut  picking.  Of  the  two  who  make  a  speciality  of 
peas,  one  employs  eighty  women  when  the  season  is  at  its  highest.  The  season  lasts 
two  months,  June  and  July.  Only  a  few  women  are  employed  at  the  beginning 
and  end  ;  these  being  the  old  women  who  are  content  to  earn  a  httle.  For  a  few  weeks, 
when  work  is  plentiful,  young  women  employed  at  other  times  in  the  seed  warehouses 
apply.  They  are  quick  and  skilful  and  earn  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  a  day.  The  old  and  less  skilful 
women  earn  from  Is.  a  day.  The  hours  of  employment  are  from  about  2  a.m.  until  4  or  5 
p.m.  in  the  busy  time.  There  are  no  meal  times,  but  the  women  come  and  go  as  they  like. 
They  are  paid  by  the  piece.  The  employer  says  they  are  mostly  a  rough  lot,  and  if  they 
are  too  dirty  or  get  drunk  they  are  discharged.  The  other  pea  salesman  was  reluctant 
to  give  any  information. 

The  two  largest  walnut  dealers  employ  about  fifty  women  each  for  two  months 
during  the  night  in  September  and  October.  The  usual  hours  are  from  11  p.m.  to  10  or 
11  a.m.  The  rate  of  pay  is  about  Is.  9d.  a  hamper,  and  a  quick  worker  can  do  two 
hampers  in  a  night.  The  older  women  earn  about  9d.  or  Is.  The  women  are,  as  in  the 
pea  shelling,  paid  at  the  end  of  the  day  (or  night)  and  are  taken  on  at  the  beginning 
as  required.  One  employer,  himself  a  teetotaller,  told  us  that  he  gives  hot  tea  and 
bread-and-butter  at  midnight  to  all,  to  keep  them  out  of  the  public  house,  which 
otherwise  they  frequent  before  closing  time  and  as  soon  as  it  opens  in  the  morning. 
The  majority  of  these  women  do  ultimately,  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
Salvation  Army  Shelter,  find  their  way  to  the  workhouse  or  infirmary,  although  they 
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manage  to  remain  in  independence  outside  for  a  long  time  through  hving  as  they  do  on  the 
barest  subsistence.  Directly  they  are  ill  the  Shelter  superintendent  communicates  with  the 
relieving  officer,  and  very  many  are  removed  to  workhouse  and  infirmary  every  year. 

General  Labourers  and  Casual  Labour. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  determining  factor  in  the  original  selection  of  particular 
Unions  for  enquiry  was  the  intention  to  investigate  the  condition  of  employes  in 
the  definite  productive  trades.  Not  only  was  this  the  case,  but  the  questions  which 
were  addressed  to  those  from  whom  information  was  obtained,  were  at  first  framed 
so  as  to  apply  to  these  trades.  At  a  later  stage  the  question  was  directly  put  as  to 
the  proportion  of  casual  labourers  on  relief. 

The  opinions  of  relieving  oSicers  and  of  others  most  cognizant  of  the  facts  were  in 
agreement  throughout.    The  following  are  examples  from  one  Union : — 

A  prominent  guardian  said  he  believed  that — 

"  Of  the  able-bodied  paupers  the  majority  were  drawn  from  unskilled  casual  labour,  with  a  few  men 
from  the  decaying  skilled  trades.  Of  the  aged,  some  were  brought  to  pauperism  through  lack  of  thrift 
and  consequent  absence  of  provision,  while  among  the  more  able-bodied  cases,  consumption  was 
accountable  for  a  large  proportion,  but  was  not  in  his  own  mind  connected  with  any  particular  trade. 
He  believes  that  the  casual  trades  do  not  more  demoralise  the  people  than  that  demoralised  people 
go  to  the  casual  trades.  There  was  a  growing  dislike  of  rules  and  regulations,  and  a  feeling  both  against 
any  need  to  think  and  against  any  regularity.  He  said  he  could  not  suggest  any  remedy  under  the 
specialised  machinery,  and  lack  of  interest  in  work  prevailing." 

The  clerk  to  the  guardians  thought  that — 

"  The  class  chiefly  recruiting  the  paupers  were  hawkers,  cab-runners,  and  casual  market  porters.  Also 
printers'  labourers  and  bricklayers'  labourers  added  to  pauperism  as  well  as  other  labourers  of  a  low  type,  as 
in  depression  or  slack  times  the  master  discarded  the  worst  hands," 

A  relieving  officer  in  one  district  said  that — 

"  Paupers  generally  come  from  the  irregular  unskilled  classes.  Not  many  do  so  from  regular  workers  even 
if  unskilled. 

"  Many  paupers,"  he  said.  "  come  from  the  class  called  '  general  labourers  '  or  bricklayers'  labourers,'  but 
this  is  merely  a  name  applied  to  many  unskilled  workers,  and  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  There  are,  however, 
some  printers'  labourers  who  really  are  such,  and  a  few  layers-on." 

During  the  period  of  seven  or  eight  years  this  relieving  officer  has  had  some  twenty  or 
more  compositors  in  good  health.  These  had  probably  deteriorated  and  sunk  in  the 
world.  They  came  in  from  low  surroimdings  and  were  still  employed  on  compositor's 
work  a  night  or  two  nights  irregularly.  The  cases  of  compositors,  however,  he  said,  were 
exceptional.  As  a  rule  he  did  not  find  the  cause  of  applications  for  relief  was  that 
men  were  worn  out  early,  though  they  might  be  temporarily  run  down. 

Another  relieving  officer  said  that — 

"  Paupers  were  chiefly  drawn  from  the  casual  class.  Among  them  were  to  be  found  a  number  of  carmen, 
but  probably  not  out  of  proportion  to  the  number  of  them  existing.  He  could  not  say  if  it  was  due  to  the 
unskilled  or  to  the  casual  character  of  the  work. 

"  Casuals  when  worn  out  early,  want  to  go  into  the  workhouse — the  young  sixties.  Just  lately  also  a 
number  of  the  older  men  were  advised  to  come  down  and  '  get  their  pensions.'  " 

A  third  relieving  officer  said  that  paupers  were  chiefly  drawn  from  boxmakers,  and  from 
those  among  printers  and  other  labourers  who  belonged  to  a  low  class  of  labour. 

"  Compositors  did  not  come  on  the  rates  except  when  run  down  with  phthisis.  Hawkers  and  costers  keep 
away  till  old  age,  when  they  come  in  with  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  rheumatism." 

An  unofficial  person  with  unusual  knowledge  said  that  the  classes  relieved  were 
generally  "casual  labourers,  more  or  less  in  the  building  trades." 

After  ascertaining  the  opinions  of  those  officials  and  representative  individuals  in  Poor 
Law  Unions  who  were  most  likely  to  have  an  accurate  general  idea  of  the  amount  of 
pauperism  existing  in  certain  trades,  it  was  oui  general  practice  to  visit  the  places  of 
work.  We  would  there  obtain  opinions  from  the  point  of  view  both  of  the  employer  and 
the  employed  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  occupation.  Of  the  employed  we  cither 
questioned,  at  their  homes  or  elsewhere,  some  of  those  actually  at  work.  Or  else  we 
applied  to  such  persons  as  could  be  taken  to  represent  their  opinions  and  who  were 
conversant  with  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  industry  ;  whether  it  possessed  some 
or  any  of  the  characteristics  mentioned  in  our  instructions,  and  how  it  operated  on  the 
employe. 

Note  — J.'eferencfs  mode  in  ild.-i  J'olume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
to  tl  e  page-numberin j  in  hrar,krt.<. 
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INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS. 

In  the  case,  however,  of  general  labourers,  this  was  of  course  impossible.  In  their  case 
it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  various  ways  in  which  the  uncertainties  and  temptations 
attendant  on  casual  work  are  likely  to  lead  to  pauperism.  Our  own  impressions,  however, 
in  visiting  various  tenements  in  connection  with  the  housing  portion  of  the  enquiry,  is  in 
accordance  with  the  experience  of  the  reUeving  officers  above  referred  to,  that  it  is  from 
the  ranks  of  casual  labour  that  the  greatest  number  of  paupers  were  drawn. 

We  were  further  impressed  by  the  enhancement  of  the  danger  in  certain  localities 
through  the  prevalence  of  certain  kinds  of  women's  labour.  Thus  in  one  South  London 
Union  the  opinion  was  expressed  that — 

"  Girls  work  much  more  than  men — not  because  more  employment  is  open,  as  there  is  a  large  exodus  of 
girls  to  work.    They  largely  do  men's  work,  not  only  in  aerated  water  works,  but  in  higher  occupations."  , 

The  assumptions  on  which  this  opinion  is  based  are  of  course  open  to  criticism.  More 
valuable,  perhaps,  is  the  opinion  of  another  informant  in  the  same  Union.  Speaking  from 
s,  number  of  years'  experience  he  laid  special  emphasis  on  this  fact : — 

"  Women's  work  and  girls'  work  ruin  the  man's  responsibility  until  it  becomes  almost  nil.  Many  men 
before  the  Distress  Committee  did  not  know  what  the  rent  was  or  what  was  owing.  One  did  not  even  know 
the  names  of  his  children.  The  reason  is  that  the  wives  wiU  sometimes  do  anything  to  keep  the  home 
together  while  the  husbands  loaf." 

A  similar  demoralising  effect  was  assigned  to  lax  and  undiscriminating  charity. 
Extreme  instances  were  narrated.  Thus  a  lady  after  hearing  a  sermon  on  the  conditions 
of  life  among  the  poor,  drove  down,  we  were  informed,  in  a  carriage  to  a  very  poor 
street  in  the  neighbourhood  and  there  distributed  promiscuously  a  dozen  half  bottles  of 
champagne  and  a  dozen  half  pound  bunches  of  grapes.  It  was,  however,  from  the 
multitude  of  less  absurd  acts  that  the  great  harm  resulted  in  those  Unions  where 
prosperous  and  poor  districts  were  in  juxtaposition. 

A  West  End  Union  furnishes  similar  cases  in  point.  One  working  family  earned  30s. 
per  week  by  steady  work,  and  the  wife  said  to  our  informant : — 

"  Can  you  expect  us  to  go  on  doing  this  when  last  week  the  couple  next  door,  doing  no  work  but  begging, 
brought  home  £2  in  gold  in  one  single  day,  together  with  a  quantity  of  food  ?  " 

When  these  conditions  are  added  to  the  casual  character  of  unskilled  male  labour, 
wonder  can  hardly  be  expressed  as  to  the  result,  which,  as  described  to  us,  is  that — 
"  The  wives  go  and  work  and  the  men  French  polish  the  Pubs'." 

The  dangers  above  mentioned  are  those  that  accentuate  the  general  effect  of  casual  work, 
^ut  for  the  very  reason  that  this  effect  is  moral  and  has  no  manifestations  peculiar  to 
itself,  it  cannot  be  measured  quantitatively.  The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  does  not  in 
"this  case  admit  of  the  circumstantial  or  statistical  evidence  possible  in  the  case  of  the  white 
lead  industry  and  lead  poisoning,  or  in  that  of  housing  and  certain  kinds  of  disease. 

Even  so,  however,  the  mere  comparison  of  results  in  itself  affords  indications  that 
are  probably  sufficient.  Subsequent  and  not  prior  to  our  having  formed  the  opinion 
above  stated,  that  casual  labour  was  the  great  cause  of  pauperism,  the  summary  of  the 
pauper  census  of  March  31st,  1906,  were  communicated  to  us  for  certain  London  Unions, 
We  have  compared  the  numbers  of  the  paupers  returned  as  having  been  occupied  in  certain 
trades,  with  the  census  returns  for  the  same  trades.  The  data  do  not  admit  of  statistical 
proof,  in  the  sense  understood  by  statisticians,  but  the  indications  afforded  are  the  stronger 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  they  were  not  available  tiU  after  our  conclusions  were  reached. 

In  Holborn  the  general  ratio  of  pauperism  of  adult  males  to  the  male  population  in 
the  Union  of  ten  years  of  age  and  upwards  was  4*09.  Among  the  class  returned  as  general 
abourers  the  ratio  was  11*80.  In  Bethnal  Green  the  general  ratio  was  2*79  ;  among 
general  labourers  9*37.  In  Southwark  the  figures  were  3*02  and  6*69  respectively.  In 
Hackney,  (with  which  for  ^this  purpose  Stoke  Newington  is  included),  2-21  and  16*99 
respectively.  In  Camberwell  2*91  and  17*39  respectively.  In  Stepney  the  combined 
figure  for  general  and  dock  labourers  was  10*37,  in  St.  Pancras  for  general  labourers  9*39 
and  in  Paddington  9*38. 

The  above  figures  are  open  to  criticism.  We  have  in  the  first  place  found  it  impossible 
to  ascertain  with  accuracy  either  what  is  a  pauper  or  what  is  a  dependent.  The  returns 
of  the  census  of  paupers  have  therefore  been  taken  as  they  stand,  without  enquiries  being 
•made  how  far  different  local  authorities  may  have  followed  different  usages.  Secondly, 
the  pauperism  ascertained  to  be  existing  on  March  31st,  1906,  has,  (with  the  exclusion, 
for  reasons  not  necessary  to  detail,  of  casuals  and  lunatics),  been  calculated  as  a  proportion 
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of  the  totals  of  population  given  in  the  census  for  1901.  Any  other  course,  however,  was 
impracticable,  and  in  so  far  as  the  fact  of  importance  is  the  contrast  between  the  general 
ratio  and  the  special  ratio  for  general  labourers,  the  result  would  not  be  affected,  provided 
that  the  proportions  between  the  various  elements  of  the  population  remained  the  same. 
In  Finsbury,  however  a  considerable  change  is  taking  place,  and  in  Southwark  this  is  also 
the  fact  to  a  less  extent. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  totals  of  population  taken  for  the  purpose  have  been 
those  of  occupied  males  over  ten.  The  reason  for  this  step  has  been  that  the  object  was 
to  ascertain  how  far  pauperism  coincides  with  given  types  of  employment.  To  include 
school  children  was  not  desirable.  It  is,  however,  also  desirable  to  make  a  distinction 
between  boy  and  adult  male  labour.  For  boy-labour  there  is  a  full  demand.  Hence  though 
boy-labour,  as  it  exists  under  present  conditions  of  industry,  may  very  well  be  a  cause  of 
pauperism  in  the  future,  when  the  individual  has  grown  up  and  has  to  seek  another 
occupation,  yet  there  is  no  pauperism  among  the  boys  while  they  still  are  such.  It  would 
be  untrue  for  instance,  to  assume  that  a  low  rate  of  pauperism  prevailed  among  carmen,  if 
the  result  is  only  reached  by  taking  into  the  calculation  the  number  of  boy  "van-guards,'* 
who  are  included  with  the  carmen  in  the  census  classification.  So  far  as  any  age  limit  can 
arbitrarily  be  placed,  eighteen  years  seemed  the  proper  age.  This  it  was  impossible  to 
take,  because  of  the  form  in  which  the  census  was  cast.  An  endeavour,  however,  has 
been  made,  where  possible,  to  make  an  estimate  with  the  age  of  twenty  as  a  basis, 
but  even  this  has  caused  a  disproportionate  amount  of  labour.  The  corrected  result 
leads  to  the  same  conclusions,  though  the  disparity  is,  as  might  be  expected,  less  marked. 

Thus  in  Holbornthe  general  ratio  taken  on  this  basis  was  4*34,  that  of  general  labourers 
12-66,  in  Bethnal  Green  3-44  and  10-51,  in  Southwark  3-05  and  7-22,  in  Hackney  2-24  and 
18-88  and  in  Camberwell  3-50  and  20-00.  These  figures  it  will  be  noted  refer  to  males 
employed  only,  since  for  this  purpose  only  the  male  applicants  and  not  the  family  are  noted 
in  this  heading  in  the  pauper  census. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  disparity  between  the  general  ratio  of  pauperism  and  that 
exhibited  by  general  labourers,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  is  much  greater  in 
Hackney  and  in  Camberwell  than  in  the  other  Unions  mentioned.  Such  differences  may 
in  part  be  due  to  the  inexactness  with  which  returns  of  occupations  may  be  made.  This 
point  needs  bearing  in  mind  in  dealing  with  individual  trades,  and  such  inexactness  may 
tend  in  different  directions  in  different  places.  Thus  the  class  of  persons  returned  as 
hawkers  or  costers  in  one  Union  may  be  entered  as  general  labourers  in  another.  Taking 
costers  and  general  labourers  together,  the  disparity  in  ratios  in  the  different  Unions 
is  slightly  changed,  but  still  remains  important.  On  this  basis  the  results  are  as  follows  : 
Holborn,  general  ratio,  4*34;  general  labourers  and  hawkers,  etc.,  taken  together,  12*75. 
Bethnal  Green,  3*44  and  10-21.  Southwark,  3-05  and  8-68.  Hackney,  2-24  and  18-08. 
Camberwell,  3-50  and  20-43.  Even  so  the  disparity  is  striking  and  it  is  hard  to  suggest 
■what  the  cause  may  be,  apart  from  differences  in  administration. 

The  salient  fact,  however,  which  is  common  to  all  unions  alike  is  the  very  great 
excess  of  pauperism  among  the  general  labourers  as  compared  with  the  whole  body  of 
adult  males.  This  excess  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  is  no  coincidence,  but  the  effect 
of  a  cause.  In  the  trades,  which  are  really  trades,  though  they  are  also  instances  of  casual 
work,  we  believe  that  this  casual  element,  through  low  wages,  through  bad  effect  on  health, 
but  above  all  through  the  effect  on  character,  is  a  direct  cause  of  pauperism.  In  the  case 
of  general  labourers  whose  occupation  is  no  occupation,  but  mere  "  casuality,"  the  effect 
of  this  casuality  is  naturally  most  striking. 

Dock  Labour. 

Of  particular  employments  in  which  casual  labour  is  prominent,  the  docks  and 
wharves  in  London  form  the  most  striking  example.  The  following  opinions,  which 
have  been  given  to  us,  illustrate,  although  perhaps  illustration  is  superfluous,  the 
general  consensus  as  to  the  extent  to  which  casual  dock  labour  contributes  to  pauperism. 

A  superintendent  relieving   officer  remarked — 

"  That  of  classes  on  relief  the  majority  were  general  labourers,  casual  hands  without  much  special  aptitude. 
They  had  probably  not  done  any  continuous  work  for  years  and  years." 

Another  relieving  officer  said  that  of  the  able-bodied  in  receipt  of  relief — 

"  The  general  casual  labourers  were  the  most  numerous.  Work  had  been  very  casual  since  the  dock  strike, 
amounting  perhaps  to  two  days  a  week.  The  men  were  incapable  of  continuous  work  and  want  two  days  a 
week  for  the  pubUc-house.  In  some  cases  it  was  perhaps  the  fault  of  their  conditions,  rather  than  of 
themselves." 


Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Eeports  of  the  Commisnion  to  tht  pages  in  this  Volume  art 
to  the  pagr-n  mbering  in  brackets. 
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Another  relieving  officer  with  intimate  knowledge  of  the  docks  and  whose  district  lay 
among  them,  said  that — 

"  Of  paupers  under  sixty  the  majority  of  the  men  are  casual  dock  hands.  Pay  might  run  to  6s.  a  day 
and  on  piece-work  up  to  14s.,  if  work  was  continued  up  till  G  or  9  p.m.  But  money  quickly  earned  was 
.quickly  spent." 

A  guardian  from  the  same  district  said  that  most  cases  of  relief  were  from  the  casual 
dock  labourers — 

"  If  a  man  is  at  all  in  regular  work,  getting  24s.  per  week  we  do  not  have  him  before  us.  It  is  difficult 
to  find  out  what  is  really  earned,  e.g.,  a  man  who  is  a  member  of  a  regular  gang  in  the  docks  might 
be  absent  from  it  for  some  days.  There  is  a  diiierence  between  the  casual  dock  labourer  and  the  ordinary 
general  labourer  and  the  dock  labourer  is  the  better." 

Another  guardian  from  a  different  relief  committee  of  the  same  union  said — 

"  There  was  a  great  proportion  of  widows  among  those  relieved  .  .  .  generally  speaking,  widows  of  unskilled 
labourers,  but  some  of  a  better  class.  Otherwise  those  relieved  were  chiefly  general  unskilled  labourers  who 
have  not  any  particular  branch  of  work.  These  used  to  come  chiefly  from  the  docks,  but  now,  he  was  inclined 
to  think,  most  unskilled  labour  has  become  casual.  Dock  labourers  are  now  no  more  frequently  on  relief 
than  bricklayers'  labourers." 

Lastly  Mrs,  B,,  whom  we  visited,  in  order  to  see  what  houses  in  a  particular  street 
were  like,  told  us  that  she  paid  9s,  in  rent  for  a  house  containing  five  rooms  and  a  wash- 
house,  this  sum  being  Is,  more  than  it  had  been  four  years  previously.  She  let  out  the 
upper  floor  for  4s.  6d,,  but  was  now  getting  no  rent  for  it.  She  had  six  children,  one 
earning  3s,  per  week.  Her  husband  was  an  "  A  "  man  in  the  London  and  India  Docks 
and  his  pay  24s,  a  week  or  slightly  over.    As  things  were — 

"  It  was  not  a  great  deal,  but,  thank  God,  it  was  regular." 

So  far  as  could  be  ascertained  there  appeared  to  be  a  general  opinion  that  in  the 
prospects  of  employment  at  the  Riverside  there  had  been  a  considerable  change  for 
the  worse  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  Such  statements,  generally  speaking,  are  no 
doubt  frequently  to  be  expected,  even  when  there  is  no  real  foundation  for  the  assertion 
and  they  should  be  proportionately  discounted.  But,  subject  to  correction  oh 
further  enquiry,  the  statement  seems  to  be  true  as  regards  the  docks.  In  1891-2  the 
number  of  those  competing  for  work  has  been  stated*  at  about  22,000,  the  number 
of  those  needed  under  the  conditions  then  obtaining  as  20,000,  In  a  later  passage  of 
the  same  workf  it  was  said  that  there  appeared  "To  be  good  work  actually  for 
14,500  to  15,000,  or  allowing  for  sickness  and  unavoidable  friction  for  16,000  men," 
A  representative  of  the  men,  referring  to  the  same  four  classes  of  riverside  labour  to 
which  the  figures  above  quoted  apply,  states  that  "  While  they  may  have  been  correct 
at  the  time  the  book  was  published,  they  would  not  be  applicable  at  the  present 
moment,"  He  hesitated  himself  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  actual  numbers,  but, 
when  pressed,  said  that  without  pretending  to  exactness  he  would  put  the  number  at 
present  competing  for  work  at  not  less  than  30,000,  After  a  careful  investigation 
he  said  that  he  placed  the  lowest  number  employed  at  about  9,500,  which  would 
increase  at  busy  times  to  a  maximum  of  13,000,  J  This  would  give  an  average  of 
about  11,250,  leaving  a  displacement  of  between  8,000  and  9,000  since  1890,  These 
figures,  it  will  be  said,  are  open  to  criticism,  and  they  can  only  be  checked  by  opinions 
based  on  general  experiences  and  additional  data  from  other  sources.  If,  how- 
ever, they  are  supposed,  for  the  moment,  to  be  approximately  correct,  it  is  desirable  to 
consider  what  are  the  cause  or  causes  in  the  change  in  the  amount  of  employment  de- 
noted by  these  figures.  For  the  increase  in  the  number  competing  for  work  any  cause 
or  combination  of  causes  that  are  productive  of  a  general  increase  in  casual  labour 
will  help  to  account.  For  the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  work  available,  improved 
methods  of  handling  are  suggested  as  one  reason.  Goods  are  now  transferred  in  a 
larger  measure  than  formerly  direct  from  the  ship  to  the  truck  or  lighter.  Machinery 
accounts  for  further  displacement,  as  does  the  transference  of  permanent,  as  well  as 
"  A "  men,  from  one  piece  of  work  to  another.  Speeding  up  is  another  cause, 
so  that  a  greater  number  of  tons  are  handled  by  less  men  in  a  shorter  time.  Lastly,  in 
so  far  as  the  actual  bulk  has  not  increased  of  the  merchandise  to  be  handled,  reasons 
are  sought  by  some  in  the  effects  of  the  Dock  strike,  which  they  aver  have  been 
permanent,  and  by  others  in  the  increase  in  the  dock  dues,  of  which  the  cause  is 

*  "  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People,"  1903  Edition  Industrial  Series,  Vol.  v.,  page  411. 
r  t  page  422. 

f  X  In  comparing  these  totals  with  those  given  month  by  month  in  the  Labour  Gazette,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  stevedores  are  included  in  those  totals,  but  excluded  from  consideration  here. 
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said  to  lie  in  the  increasing  burden  of  the  rates.  Another  change  which  is  certainly 
due  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  is  the  more  than  proportionate  decrease  in  the 
highly  paid  classes  of  dock  labour  in  existence.  The  transference  of  grain  by  suction 
in  the  "  granaries  "  and  "  Mark  Lanes  "  has  caused  a  diminution  amounting  it  is. 
said  to  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  the  numbers  of  the  grain  porters.  The  overhead  timber 
carriers  are  to  some  extent  having  a  similar  effect  in  the  case  of  timber  porters.  In  ani 
analogous  class  of  labour,  the  existence  of  the  "  coalies  "  is  threatened  by  the  machine 
known  as  "  Long  Mike." 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  the  position  with  regard  to  the  general  expectation  of  em- 
ployment at  the  Riverside,  and  again  assuming  the  correctness  of  the  figures, 
previously  stated,  the  inference  is  that  a  professional  dock-labourer,  who  is  neither 
a  regular  employe  or  "  A  "  man  on  the  one  hand,  nor  only  intermittently  "  following  up 
at  the  Docks  "  on  the  other,  may  now  expect  not  four  days  out  of  every  five,  but- 
only  three  or  even,  it  may  be,  little  more  than  two  days  work  in  the  average  week. 

Some  enquiries  were  then  made  with  reference  to  the  docks  under  the  London 
and  India  Joint  Committee.  At  the  outset  a  question  was  asked  with  reference  to 
the  docks  at  Tilbury,  and  on  the  answer  being  given,  that  fifty  could  cover  the  whole 
number  of  those  who  might  go  to  and  fro  between  Tilbury  and  London  in  search  of 
work,  the  Tilbury  Docks  were  excluded  from  the  enquiry.  Questions  were  put  by 
us  to  some  of  the  "  B  "  men,  while  they  were  waiting  for  the  next  "  call  "  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Docks,  as  to  the  wages  which  one  week  with  another  they  thought  that 
they  earned.  One  put  his  figure  at  12s, ;  another,  who  was  some  ninety  places  lower 
on  the  preference  list  at  9s. ;  a  third,  (whose  answers  did  not  seem  trustworthy),  at  5&, 
to  6s.  ;  a  fourth  at  6s.  A  fifth  showed  us  a  small  calendar,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
for  the  months  of  Jnly,  August  and  September,  he  had  not  made  less  than  24s.  in 
any  week.  The  variation  was  considerable  and  had  the  time  been  longer  it  would 
have  been  desirable  to  get  a  number  more  of  answers.  This,  however,  was  not 
found  to  be  possible.  The  probable  explanation  of  the  variation  will,  however,, 
be  given  subsequently. 

The  division  into  "  Regular  "  "  A  "  and  "B  "  hands  still  obtains  in  the  docks  under 
the  management  of  the  Joint  Committee.  The  "  C "  class  has  disappeared.  The 
exact  numbers  at  present  on  the  list  in  each  of  the  three  classes  has  not  yet  been 
obtained  from  the  Company.  A  diagram,  however,  has  been  lent  to  us  of  which  a 
copy  has  been  taken  and  is  appended,  showing  the  numbers  of  the  regular  staff 
and  "  A  "  men  (grouped  together),  of  "  B  "  men  and  of  casuals,  employed  in  the  docks, 
under  the  management  of  the  Committee  on  each  day  of  the  twelve  months  ending 
June  30th,  1906.*  From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  numbers  of  the  regular  staff 
and  "  A "  men,  fluctuated  on  normal  working  days  within  very  narrow  limits 
above  and  below  2,100.  With  the  "  B  "  men  the  case  was  entirely  different.  The 
actual  numbers  on  the  "  B  "  list  have  kindly  been  supplied  us  and  may  be  taken 
at  about  2,000.  Of  these  the  amount  of  those  wnemployedf  exceeded  1,600,  or 
80  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  on  the  "  B  "  list  on  124  days  in  the  working 
year  of  306  days,  and  exceeded  1,800  or  90  per  cent,  on  sixty-four  days  of  the  year. 
The  number  of  unemployed  fell  below  1,000,  or  50  per  cent.,  on  only  forty-five  days  ; 
below  800  or  40  per  cent,  on  twenty-seven  days  ;  below  600  or  30  per  cent,  on  five 
days,  and  on  only  one  day  in  the  whole  year  did  the  number  employed  reach  80 
per  cent,  of  the  total.  Regarded  from  another  point  of  view,  the  record  shows 
that  the  average  number  employed  was  almost  precisely  one  quarter  of  the  total  on 
the  list.  That  is  to  say,  that  day  by  day  throughout  the  year  the  average  expecta- 
tion of  wage  was  6s.  per  week  if  a  standard  full  wage  of  24s.  be  taken.  Even  so,  how- 
ever, the  average  does  not  in  itself  indicate  a  true  conclusion,  the  evil  being  greatly 
accentuated  by  the  acute  fluctuations  which  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  chart, 
and  which  takes  place  from  week  to  week  and  from  day  to  day.  Thus  a  man  might 
earn  a  full  24s.  during  the  first  week  of  a  month,  and  nothing,  by  dock  labour,  in  the 
last  three,  during  which  he  will  have  to  support  himself  as  best  he  can  by  odd 
jobs,  or  depend  on  such  earnings  as  his  wife  can  make. 

It  is  not  contended  that  this  method  of  reasoning  can  give  more  than  a  general  idea 
of  the  prevailing  conditions.    It  is  true  that  some  of  the  men  may  get  employment 

♦  Diagram  No.  8.  In  this  diagram  the  numbers  of  workpeople  employed  by  the  Company  at  Tilbury  are 
included.    These  amount,  in  round  numbers,  to  90  permanent,  40  "A,"  and  100  "B"  men. 

t  It  must  be  carefully  borne^in  mind  the  "  B  "  men  thus  shown  as  unemployed  are  only  unemployed  so 
far  as  the  Docks  are  concerned. 

l^foTE.—Rf/erences  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
io  t^ir  p  'rjenumhrring  in  h'arhcts. 
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at  wharves,  though  for  various  reasons  it  would  seem  that  such  mobility  of  labour 
is  as  much  the  exception  as  the  rule.  Nor  are  the  difl&culties  in  forming  as  estimate 
on  a  trustworthy  basis  to  be  forgotten.  But  after  all  objections  are  urged,  the 
result  as  appearing  from  the  figures  of  the  Dock  Company  is  in  striking  accord  with  the 
general  opinions  expressed  outside,  and  in  harmony  with  the  estimate  previously  given. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  prevailing  conditions  are  not  properly  expressed  by  an 
average.  This  is  true  in  more  than  one  respect.  The  "  B  "  list  is  not  really  one 
list,  nor  is  it  uniform  :  rather  it  is  a  congeries  of  difEerent  lists,  kept  by  different 
departments.  To  a  considerable  extent  the  departments  are  not  watertight.  If 
work  is  likely  to  be  slack  in  the  department  to  which  he  peculiarly  belongs,  a  man  who 
knows  his  way  well  about,  may  go  overnight  to  the  foreman  of  another  depart- 
ment. If  there  is  likely  to  be  much  work  there  the  next  day,  and  if  the  foreman 
knows  him  and  there  are  no  other  obstacles,  he  may  then  present  himself  there  in  the 
morning  with  a  good  likelihood  of  being  taken  on.  Such,  I  was  assured,  by  a  friend 
of  his,  was  actually  the  case  with  my  informant,  who  had  been  getting  his  24s. 
regularly.  Except,  however,  for  such  instances  as  this,  the  foreman  has  his  own 
list,  and  it  is  wise  for  the  men  on  it  to  "  show  up  "  regularly. 

Further,  as  each  list  is  not  a  "  rota,"  and  preference  each  day  is  given  to  the  first 
numbers  upon  it,  a  difference  of,  it  may  be,  even  twenty  or  thirty  places  on  the  Kst  may 
mean  much.  Compared,  therefore,  with  an  average,  the  system  of  preference  is  to 
accentuate  differences ;  to  increase  the  amount  of  work  given  to  the  first  on  the 
list  and  to  decrease  the  amount  of  work  given  to  the  last.  The  harm  done,  there- 
fore, in  the  aggregate,  is  due  partly  to  the  separation  of  the  lists  of  the  departments, 
partly  in  the  case  of  a  list  which  ostensibly  holds  out  the  expectation  of  employment, 
to  placing  upon  it  more  men  than  is  reasonably  warranted  by  the  amount  of  work 
which  can  be  given.  What  is  true  as  regards  likelihood  of  employment,  of  the  men  on  the 
"  B  "  list,  is  a  fortiori  true  of  the  pure  casuals. 

It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  what  is  the  effect  on  the  men  seeking  work  at  the  docks, 
of  the  conditions  of  which  the  bare  estimates  and  numbers  have  been  given.  The 
loitering,  as  we  have  seen  it,  round  the  dock  gates,  waiting  for  the  7.30  and  subsequent 
calls;  the  irresolution  whether  it  is  better  to  run  two  miles  to  the  gates  where, 
according  to  rumour,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  good  8.30  call,  or  whether  it  merely  means 
that  to  do  so  will  destroy  the  slight  chance  that  remains  in  waiting  on  where  the  man  is 
at  the  moment;  the  public  house  opposite  the  gates  where  a  day's  pay  can  be  pledged, 
if  not  liquidated,  before  it  is  earned,  and  the  rendezvous  for  gambling  round  the  corner  : 
These  and  other  influences  form  the  environment.  It  is  easy  and  it  is  true  to  say- 
that  men  who  seek  the  docks  where  no  character  is  given  or  required,  are  the  men 
fitted  for  the  docks  in  that  they  could  give  no  character  if  required.  But  this  does  not 
accoimt  for  the  effect  on  men  not  already  demoralised  or  on  boys  who  are  growing  up 
under  the  present  state  of  affairs  obtaining  in  London,  and  who  will  look  to  the  docks 
for  employment.  Nor  yet  does  it  account  for  the  fact  that  such  conditions  may  be  an 
inducement  to  irregularity  for  men  in  other  occupations,  since  if  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst  the  chance  of  an  existence  at  the  docks  is  always  open.  Our  conclusion  certainly 
is,  that  the  Eiverside  labour  does  not  only  receive  but  largely  creates  paupers.  ; 

It  is  of  course  true  that  the  enquiry,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  could  not  be  adequate 
to  the  subject,  and  may  in  some  respects  require  correction.  But  the  conclusions 
that  were  reached  it  was  advisable  to  state  imreservedly.  The  case  is  other  as  regards 
remedies,  but  it  may  be  as  well  to  outline  what  are  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
question.  A  hasty  glance  at  the  monthly  diagram  in  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Labour 
Gazette  might  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  Riverside 
labour  employed  was  considerable  but  not  altogether  abnormal.  The  well-known  fact,, 
however,  is  that  the  total  of  Riverside  employment  is  compounded  of  a  number  of 
sub-totals,  representing  the  men  employed  by  different  concerns  or  departments  of 
concerns.  The  individual  variation  is  great,  but  when  added  together,  the  variations 
largely  neutralise  one  another.  Hence  the  Board  of  Trade  totals.  It  has  been  said 
that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  interchange  of  labour  between  one  dock  belonging 
to  the  London  and  India  Company  and  another.  So  also  there  is  between  different 
concerns.  If  it  is  said  that  a  ship  is  coming  into  a  certain  wharf  on  the  South  side  up 
the  men  will  come  tumbhng  from  a  common  lodging-house  in  Bermondsey,  and  a  race 
for  the  wharf  in  question — a  "  caucus  "  race  it  may  be  for  some— ensues.  Complete 
mobility,  however,  is  very  far  from  existing,  and  so  far  as  this  is  the  case,  the  real 
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casualty,  and  with  it  the  effect  on  pauperism,  is  not  shown  by  the  figares  for  the 
gross  total. 

The  ideal  solution  of  the  difficulty  is,  of  course,  that  as  few  men  as  possible  should 
be  employed  and  that  the  employment  of  these  should  be  regular.  In  other  words, 
this  means  either  that  each  concern  should  only  employ  a  permanent  staff  or  that 
among  the  non-permanent  hands  the  mobility  should  be  complete  and  operative. 
Of  such  an  ideal  of  course,  however  desirable,  there  is  small  likelihood  of  attainment, 
while  even  if  attained,  great  hardship  would  be  entailed  on  the  less  efficient  of  the 
existing  labourers.  Even,  however,  if  the  ideal  be  unattainable,  it  seems  necessary 
that  a  remedy  should  be  found.  We  are  not  prepared  at  this  stage  to  suggest  what 
the  remedy  should  be,  but  it  may  be  well  to  indicate  what  are  the  elements  in  the 
problem.  These  are  two-fold,  the  nature  of  the  trade  done,  and  the  number  of  trading 
concerns  by  whom  it  is  done. 

The  trade  done  falls  into  several  main  groups,  which  may  be  roughly  classified  as 
follows  : — Tea. — China  and  Indian  (including  Ceylon).  Corn  and  Grain. — Black  Sea, 
American  and  other.  Wool.  Timber. — Baltic  deals  and  hard  woods.  Coal.  Ice. 
Fruit,  soft  and  hard.  Frozen  meat  and  a  large  group  of  general  cargoes,  and  mis- 
cellaneous articles. 

In  some  of  these  lines  the  labour  is,  or  till  lately  has  been,  in  the  hands  of  special 
^  groups,  forming  in  fact  close  corporations,  such  as  the  grain,  timber  and  fruit  porters. 
But  apart  from  these  special  groups  it  is  said  that  some  men  follow  particular  kinds 
of  work  and  will  not  engage  in  others.  We  have  not  ascertained,  and  it  might  be  hard 
to  ascertain,  to  what  extent  this  is  the  case,  and,  if  so,  how  far  it  is  done  for  choice,  or 
how  far  it  is  thought  to  be  good  policy.  In  any  case  to  the  extent  that  it  exists  in 
the  case  of  seasonal  trades  it  must  form  a  factor  in  the  irregularity  of  employment. 

The  seasonal  variation  in  the  trades  mentioned  above  is  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  material  or  similar  causes.  Thus  in  the  case  of  tea,  the  busy  season  begins 
with  the  imports  of  China  tea  in  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July,  and  continues 
till  November.  In  December  and  January  it  falls  away.  In  Indian  teas  the  season  is 
later,  full  work  running  from  August  to  January,  while  in  February  and  March  it 
decreases  and  comes  to  an  end  for  the  season.  In  the  case  of  coal,  ice,  and  hard 
woods  trade  is  more  or  less  regular  throughout  the  year,  and  the  same  is  now  largely 
true  of  frozen  meat.  The  import  of  deals  continues  at  its  busiest  from  April  till  the 
end  of  October  when  it  rapidly  declines,  the  trade  being  largely  dependent  on  the  extent 
to  which  frost  affects  the  Baltic  ports.  In  the  fruit  trade  the  soft  fruit  is  followed  by 
the  hard,  and  employment  is  at  its  best  from  the  middle  of  October  till  Christmas,  when 
after  a  break  of  about  a  fortnight  it  continues  good  until  March  is  reached.  The 
autumn  sales  in  wool  are  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  but  those  in  May  are 
also  considerable. 

Equally  vital  to  the  question  is  the  comparative  importance  of  each  group  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  labour  needed  for  its  manipulation.  It  has,  unfortunately,  not 
been  possible  in  the  time  to  obtain  information  of  a  sufficiently  accurate  or  precise 
character  to  warrant  putting  it  forward.  But  an  idea — though  only  rough,  and  in 
many  ways,  inaccurate*,  may  be  gained  by  a  comparison  of  the  tonnage  statistics  in 
the  Annual  Statement  of  Trade  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  other  element  in  the  problem  consists  of  the  employers  of  dock  labour.  These 
consist  of  the  dock  companies,  the  wharves,  the  steamship  companies,  who  employ  their 
own  labour,  and  independent  contractors,  together  with  one  or  two  factories  and  mills 
into  which  the  raw  material  is  unloaded  direct.  Some  of  these  concerns  specialise 
in  certain  lines — others  are  general ;  and  from  time  to  time  a  change  of  policy  may  be 
initiated  by  some  of  them.  All  are  competing  keenly  with  one  another.  Quite 
recently  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  have  made  arrangements  with  the  Furness  Line, 
which  up  till  lately  has  obtained  its  accommodation  from  the  London  and  India 
Company.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  here,  as  in  some  other  employments  in 
London,  the  extreme  of  unfettered  competition  makes  for  good,  and  whether  the 
harm  that  is  not  seen  does  not  outweigh  the  advantages  or  conveniences  that  are  seen. 
It  may  be,  in  some  cases,  true  that  better  conditions  for  the  workmen  would  result  in 

*  The  reason  that  such  an  idea  would  be  inaccurate  is  that  while  the  labour  employed  in  handling  goods 
at  docks  may  in  the  past  have  been  more  or  less  proportionate  to  the  weight  of  the  goods,  the  corres- 
pondence, which  in  any  case  could  only  be  approximate  to  the  facts,  becomes  less  and  less  so,  as  mechani- 
cal labour-saving  appliances  come  increasingly  into  use.  Of  this  fact  the  suction  of  grain,  for  example, 
is  a  striking  instance. 

JJOTE — Rpferencps  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  yages  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  parje-numhering  in  brackets. 
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a  more  than  proportionate  increase  of  efficiency ;  but  it  may  also  be  that  the 
individual  employer  will  be  driven  in  self  preservation  and  against  his  will  to 
economies  or  methods  which  may  lead  to  the  lowered  status  of  the  employe  and  which 
are  not  to  the  national  advantage. 

Besides  the  number  of  different  employers  there  also  exists  the  separation,  already 
mentioned,  between  different  departments  of  the  same  concern,  handling,  it  may  be, 
different  materials  or  located  in  different  places.  Of  this  a  prominent  instance  is 
afforded  by  the  London  and  India  Docks.-  The  increased  transference  on  the  part  of 
the  last  named  company  of  permanent  as  well  as  "  A  "  men  from  the  one  quay  or 
jetty  to  another  is  no  doubt  an  attempt  to  surmount  this  drawback. 

Lastly  there  is  the  distinction  between  quay  and  warehouse.  Some  wharves,  it  is 
said,  do  at  present  shift  their  staff  from  the  one  employ  to  the  other  and  it  is  contended 
on  the  part  of  the  men  that  this  interchange  might  take  place  on  a  greatly  ex- 
tended scale  and  result  in  an  increased  regularity  of  employment. 

Such  are  the  elements  of  the  problem,  and  whatever  the  remedy  may  be,  the 
necessity  of  some  remedy  is  very  urgent,  since,  from  the  Poor  Law  point  of  view,  the 
pauperising  effect  of  present  conditions  is  unmistakable. 

Railways. 

Almost  equally  noticeable  as  an  illustration  of  the  different  effects  of  regular  and 
casual  labour  is  the  case  of  railway  servants.  The  main  features  of  the  employment 
are  described  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  subject  in  "Life  and  Labour  of  the  People."* 
From  the  Poor  Law  point  of  view  long  hours,  exposure  and  low  rates  of  wages  are 
dominant  characteristics  of  the  employment  of  large  numbers  of  the  workers. 

To  illustrate  the  liability  to  sickness  of  certain  kinds,  the  Secretary  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Kailway  Servants  has  kindly  supplied  a  table  of  cases  showing 
weeks  of  illness  from  various  causes  among  the  2,242  members  of  the  sick  fund  engaged 
in  certain  classes  of  work.  The  full  table  is  given  in  Appendix  XVIL,  but  a  summary 
giving  the  total  number  of  weeks  of  illness  for  the  three  years  1903,  1904  and  1905  is 
here  given.  The  comparative  immunity  from  phthisis  and  the  large  amount  of 
illness  due  to  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  are  noticeable. 


Total  No  of 

Weeks  of  Sickness  from 

Members. 

Phthisis. 

Bronchitis. 

Pneumonia. 

Other  Lung  Diseases. 

2,242 

16 

774 

29 

1,517 

A  general  view  of  rates  of  wages  is  to  be  found  in  "  Life  and  Labour,"  Vol.  IIL,  but 
since  the  date  for  which  those  figures  were  applicable  it  has  been  stated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  that  the  tendency  up  to 
the  year  1900  of  wages  was  to  increase.  In  order,  therefore,  to  ensure  accuracy  a 
complete  list  of  wages  paid  to  London  employes  in  the  several  operative  departments 
in  one  railway  has  been  obtained  and  is  appended.f  It  has  been  furnished  to  us 
in  strict  confidence  for  the  use  of  the  Commission  by  the  Railway  Company  in  ques- 
tion. From  opinions  elsewhere  collected  from  some  employes  we  believe  that  the 
service  in  that  particular  railway  is  well  spoken  of.  Hence,  it  is  probable  that  the 
general  conditions  obtaining  will  not  be  higher  than  those  represented  in  the  an- 
nexed returns. 

!'  From  these  returns  it  will  be  seen  that  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  skilled  or 
responsible  duties,  such  as  the  fitters  and  the  drivers  in  the  locomotive  departments, 
the  wages  are  not  high  in  those  classes  in  which  the  largest  numbers  of  men  are 
employed.  The  chief  of  these  (taking  adult  males  above  eighteen  years  of  age  and 
excluding  inspectors  and  foremen)  are  : — 


*  Vol.  III.,  Industrial  Series.    Locomotion,  Ch.  III. 

f  This  list  was  included  in  Appendix  XVII.,  but  is  not  published,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  text. 
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Department. 

1  - 
1  Grade. 

Number. 

Pay. 

Distnct  Gocds  ... 

Checkers       -       .       .  . 

116 

23s. 

to  27s. 

Loaders  

157 

20s. 

>i 

24s. 

Porters  -       -             -  - 

213 

18s. 

1} 

21s. 

Carmen  -       -       -       -  - 

427 

20s. 

)i 

278. 

Stablemen     -       .       .  . 

133 

19s. 

1) 

24s. 

Locomotive  .... 

Drivers  ----- 

159 

33s. 

)i 

45s. 

Passed  Firemen 

27 

27s. 

)) 

30s. 

Firemen        -       .       .  . 

145 

21s. 

j> 

25s.  6d. 

Passed  Cleaners 

44 

20s. 

Cleaners        -       .       .  . 

75 

15s. 

)) 

193. 

Fitters  

58 

Us. 

)» 

21s. 

Labourers      .       .       -  . 

74 

Us. 

)) 

283. 

Carriage  and  Wagon 

Carriage  Washors  - 

54  t 

Us. 

II 

2l8. 

Carriage  Cleaners  - 

79  t 

13a. 

II 

21s. 

Labourers      .       -       .  . 

43  1 

14s. 

II 

23s. 

Coaching*      -             -  - 

PortersJ  

212 

12s. 

II 

29s. 

Shunters  (goods)    -       .  . 

184 

/OS. 

11 

31s, 

Ticket  CollectorsJ  - 

40 

21s. 

II 

28s. 

Passenger  Guardst  - 

115 

27s. 

II 

45s. 

Goods  Guards 

204 

233. 

II 

32s. 

Signalmen      -       .       -  - 

186 

24s. 

II 

36s. 

Vanmen -       -       -       -  - 

69 

19s. 

II 

278. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  wages  among  many  of  the  classes  of  employes  is  not 
high,  while  the  hours  worked  and  the  exposure  experienced  is  in  several  branches 
considerable.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  regularity  of  employment.  It  appears  from 
the  statements  made  by  the  officials  that  not  many  extra  hands  are  taken  on  ;  and 
although  there  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  the  practice  of  the  different  railway 
companies  may  differ  somewhat  in  this  respect,  yet  as  a  whole  it  is  corroborated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Union.  Overtime  is  worked,  though  it  is  not 
favoured,  and  pressure  in  one  department  is  met  by  temporary  drafts  from  other 
departments  or  the  provinces. 

In  supplement  to  the  foregoing,  there  is  the  chance  of  promotion,  even  if  in  cer- 
tain grades  it  be  not  great,  and  the  inducements — amounting  indeed  almost  to  a  com- 
petition in  inducements — offered  by  both  the  Trade  Union  and  the  employers  to  join 
their  respective  Benefit  Societies. 

The  Unions  in  which  railway  servants  form  an  important  element  in  the  popula- 
tion are: — St.  Pancras,  4,709  men  and  boys,  or  2  001  per  cent,  of  the  population; 
Paddington,  2,534  (1-76  per  cent.);  Deptford,  2,134  (1  •  933  per  cent.),  and  Battersea 
3,157  (1"869  per  cent.).  We  have  not  been  able  to  make  enquiries  from  relieving 
officers  and  others  in  these  Unions,  but  a  very  considerable  number  of  employes 
reside  in  the  Unions  where  we  have  made  investigation,  viz. :  1,530  in  Camberwell,  1,159 
in  Hackney,  1,091  in  South wark,  572  in  Bethnal  Green  and  592  in  Holborn.  In 
these  Unions,  when  questions  were  put  as  to  the  occupations  from  which  cases  of  pau- 
perism was  drawn,  no  mention  was  ever  made  of  railway  employes  and  when  direct 
enquiries  were  made  with  reference  to  them  the  answer  was  in  the  negative.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  some  reason  to  believe  that  in  St.  Pancras,  the  greatest 

*  The  exact  number  of  employes  aged  less  than  eighteen  years  was  not  given  to  uee  for  this  depart- 
ment. But  it  is  among  the  porters  alone  that  any  considerable  proportion  is  under  eighteen  years. 
The  minimum  wages  for  porters  of  eighteen  years  and  upwards  are  163.  or  17s.  per  week. 

t  Exclusive  of  extra  money  earned  on  piece-work  of  which  notes  are  given. 

^  X  Excluding  gratuities  which  may  be  received  by  these  grades. 


Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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"  Railway  "  union,  a  considerable  number  had  been  on  relief,  or  at  least  tliat  tlie 
possibility  of  a  number  of  railway  servants  among  the  relief  cases  had  occurred  to  some 
persons,  though  it  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  clerk  to  the  guardians.  Considerable 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  being  sure  that  any  summary  is  complete.  We  have,  how- 
ever, endeavoured  through  our  representatives  to  get  a  brief  but  more  or  less  com- 
plete summary  of  all  cases  occurring  during  the  year  1905,  and  it  is  found  in  Appendix 
XVII.  The  summary  included  such  servants  as  may  have  been  temporary  and 
also  all  cases  throughout  the  year,  not  only  those  relieved  on  any  one  given  date.  The 
inferences  to  be  drawn  do  not  materially  differ  from  those  afforded  by  the  examina- 
tion of  the  pauper  census. 

In  the  light  of  the  differing  characteristics  of  dock  and  railway  work  a  comparison 
of  the  results  disclosed  by  the  pauper  census  is  illustrative — though  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  it  has  as  yet  not  been  possible  to  extend  the  comparison  of  those  results  to 
Poplar  or  Bermondsey  on  the  one  hand  or  to  Deptford,  Battersea,  Islington  or  Lam- 
beth on  the  other. 

For  the  five  Unions  for  which  complete  results  have  been  obtained  they  are  as 
follows; —      


1.  Basing  the  calculation  on  the  number  of  occupied  males  ten  years  and  upwards 
cases  of  relief  are  : — 


Dock  Labourers. 

Eailway. 

Holborn*  

38-76 

1-69 

8-89 

0-35 

8-15 

110 

4-57 

0-15 

6-07 

0-72 

In  St.  Pancras  the  percentage  of  pauperism  among  railway  servants  was  0*58 
and  in  Paddington  0*07. 


2.  Basing  the  calculation  on  the  number  of  occupied  males  of  twenty  years  and  up-^ 
wards  the  results  are  : — 


Dock  Labourers. 

Railway. 

Holborn  r  ,  -  ._ -„ 

38-76 

2-0 

8-46 

1-30 

..6;38 

0-88 

It  may  at  this  point  be  useful  to  bring  these  two  trades  in  connection  with  the 
general  ratio  of  pauperism  and  that  of  general  labourers  and  hawkers.  This  is 
done  in  the  following  table  : — 


*  The  totals  in  this  case  are  so  small  that  any  inference  based  on  them  is  precarious,  and  similar  caution 
should  be  us^d  in  all  cases  where  the^total  numbers  are  small  on  which  percentages  are  based. 
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Note. — Rpferences  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
io  the  page-numh^.rinj  in  brackets. 
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The  conclusion  that  we  have  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  employments,  is 
that  it  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  casual  labour  that  makes  the  vital  difference 
between  them.  It  is  of  course  the  case  that  on  railways,  wages,  though  not  high,  are 
distinctly  higher  than  the  average  obtaining  at  the  docks.  This  is  true,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  low  average  at  the  docks  is,  we  believe,  largely  due  to  the  casual  and 
disorganised  state  of  affairs  there  prevailing,  which  is  an  inducement  to  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  persons  to  seek  a  living  there.  Otherwise  both  occupations  show 
an  exposure  to  sickness,  though  in  neither  case  does  the  employment,  as  apart  from 
housing  conditions,  involve  special  liability  to  the  great  pauperiser,  phthisis.  The  hours 
at  the  railways  are  long  and  in  some  respect  more  trying,  even  if  there  is  less  physically 
hard  labour  than  at  the  docks.  It  is  in  the  casual  character  of  the  labour  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  regular  nature  on  the  other,  that  the  difference  in  pauperism 
must  be  sought. 

The  Building  Trades. 

A  descriptive  account  of  the  buildmg  trades  would  here  be  out  of  place.  It  is 
suflB-cient  to  indicate  their  characteristics  so  far  as  they  are  likely  to  have  an  effect 
upon  pauperism.  The  wages  paid,  reckoned  by  the  hour,  when  actually  at  work,, 
are  not  low.  A  bricklayer's  labourer  at  7d.  per  hour  in  a  full  week  of  fifty  hours 
would  earn  28s.  2d.,  and  the  pay  in  more  highly  skilled  branches  is  proportionately 
higher.  It  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  full  scale  is  not  always  paid,  and 
that  a  skilled  bricklayer  will  perhaps,  to  get  employment,  take  less  than  the 
"  agreed "  rate.  Despite  this  fact,  however,  the  wages  reckoned  by  the  amount 
paid  per  hour  are  not  such  as  to  render  those  engaged  in  the  building  trades  in  any 
danger  of  pauperism. 

At  the  same  time,  that  the  actual  rates  of  pauperism  are  not  low  is  shewn  by  the 
following  table,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  rate  is  distinctly  above  that  of  the  general 
ratio : — 


Percentage  of  occupied  males  of  20  years  and  over. 

Holborn. 

Bethnal 
Green. 

Southwark. 

Hackney. 

Camberwell. 

Total  of  5 
Unions. 

1.  Carpenters  and 

Joiners. 

6-37 

7-27 

3-54 

4-63 

611 

5-30 

2.  Bricklayers*  and  Brick- 
layers' Labourers. 

10-58 

6-17 

3-67 

2-76 

5-26 

5-04 

3.  Masons. 

3-62 

1-65 

3-45 

505 

602 

4-34 

4.  Painters,  Paperhangers 
and  Glaziers. 

9-60 

6-45 

6-47 

4-52 

513 

5-92 

5.  Total  of  housebuilding 
and  construction. 

7-46 

403 

3-87 

4-61 

4-47 

6.  General  ratio 

4-34 

3-44 

3-05 

2-24 

3-50 

3-20 

If  the  cause  of  the  pauperism  does  not  lie  in  the  rate  of  wages  per  hour,  it  must  be 
sought  in  other  directions.  At  the  same  time  it  is  at  any  rate  not  so  excessive  as  was 
the  case  with  general  labourers,  hawkers,  etc.,  and  dock  labourers. 


The  first  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  total  probably  includes  a  number  of  appli- 
cants who  cannot  really  be  considered  as  making  any  branch  of  the  buHding  trades 
their  regular  occupation.  It  has  been  already  noted  that  there  is  a  tendency  for 
men  without  any  fixed  occupation  to  return  themselves  as  belonging  to  some 
trade  prominent  in  that  Poor  Law  Union.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  building 
trades.  To  quote  the  statement  with  regard  to  one  Union  of  an  experienced  in- 
formant : — 

"  Everyone  without  a  special  calling  calls  himself  a  builders'  labourer  or  general  labourer.  Of  1,500 
cases  investigated  by  the  Distress  Committee  one-half  were  builders'  or  painters'  labourers." 

*  The  same  tendency  noticed  in  the  text  of  the  casual  pauper  to  describe  himself  as  belonging  to  the 
ouilding  trades,  probably  operates  also  to  cause  the  bricklayer's  labourer  to  return  himself  merely  as  a,  brick- 
layer.   The  two  therefore  have  not  been  distinguished  in  this  table.  — -  - 


429, 
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A  similar  opinion  was  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Bricklayers'  Union,  who 
after  saying  that  except  in  cases  of  long  illness  bricklayers  were  not  often  reduced 
to  need  of  relief,  remarked  that : — 

"  Of  course  there  were  some  low  individuals  housed  badly  and  living  badly,  who  came  cn  the  rates, 
while  criminals  often  wrongfully  called  themselves  bricklayers." 

To  this  extent,  therefore,  it  is  probable  that  some  deduction  should  be  made  from  the 
figures  of  pauperism  in  the  case  of  the  building,  and  a  corresponding  addition 
made  to  the  "  General  Labourer  "  totals. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  seasonal  character  of  the  work  that  we  believe  the  cause  of  the 
real  pauperism  is  to  be  found.  To  this  it  was  thought  that  there  might  be  an  excep- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  masons.  Among  the  masons  phthisis  is  more  prevalent  as  a 
cause  of  death  than  in  any  other  trade.  The  separate  statistics  are  not  given  in  the 
last  decennial  supplement  issued  by  the  Registrar- General,  but  an  American  table 
shows  the  following  death  rates  per  100,000  in  specified  occupations : — 1.  Marble  and 
stone  cutters,  540*5,  a  separate  figure  of  293*9  being  given  for  "Masons  (brick  and 
stone)."  2.  Cigar  makers  ana  tobacco  workers,  476*9.  3.  Plasters,  453*3.  4.  Compositors, 
etc.,  435*9.  Similar  figures  are  given  in  the  letter  previously  mentioned  which  is  quoted  in 
Appendix  VI. 


A  rough  tabulation  made  by  ourselves  of  assigned  causes  among  1,000  deaths  of 
masons  throughout  the  country  gives  similar  results. 


Phthisis. 

Bronchitis. 

Pneumonia, 

Rheumatism. 

Cancer. 

Other.* 

Total. 

359 

118 

68 

5 

26 

424 

ICOO 

An  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  if  the  pauperism  of  the  few  masons  on  relief  was 
attributable  to  phthisis  caused  by  their  employment.  It  was  not  possible  to  get  all 
the  cases  individually  investigated,  but  the  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  non- 
able-bodied  to  total  paupers  among  masons  and  in  the  building  and  construction  trades 
generally.  
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Masons — total  number  in  popula- 

138 

121 

261 

218 

299 

1,037 

tion,  20  years  and  over. 

Total  number  on  relief 

5 

2 

9 

11 

18 

45 

Number  on  relief,  not  able-bodied 

4 

1 

6 

7 

14 

32 

Total  of  building  trades  and  con- 

294 

119 

216 

279 

404 

1,342 

struction  on  relief. 

Number  of  building  trades  and 

257 

98 

177 

185 

274 

991 

construction  on  relief  who  are 

not  able-bodied. 

No  inference  can  be  drawn  from  it,  nor  is  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  cases  treated 
in  infirmaries,  as  compared  with  the  total  number  of  paupers,  any  more  productive 
of  result.  The  Secretary  of  the  Friendly  Society  of  Operative  'Masons  alluded  to  the 
number  of  deaths  from  phthisis,  but  when  questioned  whether  he  thought  any  of  the 
members  of  the  union  were  in  receipt  of  poor  relief,  saying  there  might  be  some 
such,  assigned  the  depression  in  the  building  trade  during  the  last  two  years  as  the 
reason,  and  made  no  mention  of  phthisis  in  this  connection. 

The  building  trades,  it  is  well  known,  are  peculiarly  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the 
weather  and  employment  varies  greatly  with  the  seasons.  That  this  fluctuation, 
however,  does  not  apply  so  much  to  works  of  new  construction,  was  the  opinion 
expressed  by  both  the  Secretary  of  the  Master  Builders'  Association,  and  also  by  a  large 
builder.  In  the  large  branch  of  the  trade  dealing  with  alterations,  redecorations,  and 
repairs,  however,  employment  in  the  winter  was  always  bad  and  painters  and  plasterers 
were  named  as  the  classes  most  affected. 

*  In  this  heading  were  included  other  tubercular  diseases  than  phthisis. 

Note. — Reference  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Repoits  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  page-numhering  in  brackets. 
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In  this  connection  the  following  figures  relating  to  a  branch  of  one  firm  dealing  with 
alterations  and  decorations,  form  an  illustration  of  what  has  been  said  : — 


AvKRAGE  Number  of  Painters  and  Decorators  employed  weekly  for  the  following  Periods. 


October,  1903,  to  March, 

1904 

-  18 

April  to  September,  1904 

-  32 

1904,  „  „ 

1905 

-  17 

„     „        „  1905 

-  27 

190o,  ,, 

1906 

-  17 

„         „         1906        -  - 

-  36 

Gas-works. 

The  nature  of  the  seasonality  in  any  occupation  ie  of  essential  importance  as 
affecting  the  pauperising  tendency.  Where  seasonal  decline  in  employment  is  marked 
by  a  complete  termination  of  the  chance  of  work  in  that  occupation,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  effect  on  pauperism  will  not  be  so  great  as  where  the  men  engaged  in 
the  trade  are  led  to  stay  on,  in  the  hopes  of  getting  a  share  in  the  work  that  is  still 
obtainable.  As  an  illustration  of  the  former  type  of  occupation  the  gas  works  may  be 
taken. 

The  distribution  of  men  employed  in  the  gas  works  is  as  follows  : — Camberwell  842, 
Lambeth  840,  Battersea  722,  Poplar  634,  Fulham  468,  Islington  455,  Wandsworth 
458,  Kensington  418,  It  is  regretted  that  through  the  returns  for  the  Unions 
mentioned  other  than  Camberwell  not  being  yet  available,  the  pauperism  statistics  for 
the  gas  workers  are  not  very  representative. 

To  illustrate  the  extent  of  the  seasonality  in  the  trade,  statements  have  been  furnished 
by  the  two  largest  London  gas  companies,  in  confidence,  for  the  use  of  the  Commission 
[see  Appendix  XVIII).  As  regards  the  regular  staff,  the  pension  funds  instituted 
by  both  companies  render  it  unlikely  that  any  of  the  members  would  become  paupers. 
So  far  as  the  seasonal  hands  are  concerned,  the  well  known  profit-sharing  scheme  of  the 
ane  company,  a  part  of  which  consisted  in  the  transference  of  carbonisers  to  do  some 
of  the  repairs  and  alterations  in  summer,  has  reduced  to  a  minimum  the  seasonal 
variation  in  the  numbers  employed.  In  the  case  of  the  other  company,  the  variation, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  considerable.  i 

For  purposes  of  statistical  comparison  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  date  on  which  the 
census  of  paupers  was  taken  was  March  the  31st,  when  some  of  the  seasonal  hands 
would  still  be  in  employ,  some  would  have  been  dismissed.  Also  employment  in  the 
gas  work  is  to  this  extent  exceptional,  that  so  far  as  it  is  seasonal,  the  season  lasts 
through  the  winter  months,  and  the  period  of  unemployment  is  in  the  summer  when 
alternative  work  is  more  easily  procurable. 

For  these  reasons  and  also  because  the  statistics  do  not  enable  a  distinction  to  be 
drawn  between  the  gasworkers  and  the  other  members — not  a  numerous  body, 
however— of  the  same  census  group,  the  table  of  pauperism  is  not  of  great  value.  In 
case  it  should  be  of  interest,  however,  it  is  appended.  Together  with  the  gas  pauper- 
ism, that  among  the  painters  is  stated  by  way  of  contrast.  The  painters  form  one  of 
the  least  organised  and  most  heterogeneous  group  of  the  employes  in  the  building 
trades.  Their  wages  are  high,  when  in  full  employment,  and  exceed  those  of  the  gas- 
workers.    But  the  seasonality  of  the  work  makes  it  really  casual  in  its  character. 


Percentages  of  occupied  males  of  20  years  and  upwards. 


Holborn. 

Bethnal 
Green. 

Soutbwark. 

Hackney. 

Camberwell. 

Total  of  the  5 
Unions. 

Painters,  Paperbangers, 
Glaziers,  etc. 

9-60 

6-45 

6-47 

4-52 

4-61 

5-92 

Gasworkers,  Sanitary 
Service  and  Electricity. 

•68 

1-60 

2-98 

1-71 

117 

1-56 

General  Ratio 

4-34 

3-44 

3-05 

2-24 

3-50 

3-20 

Note  that  here  as  throughout  the  small  basis  on  which  some  calculations  are  made  makes  it  necessary  to 
use  them  with  caution. 
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Carmen. 

Under  the  heading  "  Carmen,  Carters,  Carriers,  Waggoners  (not  farm),"  60,514 
men  and  boys  were  employed  in  London  according  to  the  census  of  1901.  Of  these 
there  were  3,040  in  Bethnal  Green,  or  2  •  344  per  cent,  of  the  population ;  Holborn 
Union  accounted  for  3,050,  of  whom  2,363  were  resident  in  Finsbury,  or  2  •  328  of  the 
population,  and  687,  or  1-157,  in  the  Borough  of  Holborn.  Numbers  for  other 
boroughs  were  Bermonsdey,  2,937,  or  2-246  per  cent.;  Shoreditch,  2,477,  or  2-088  per 
cent.;    South wark,  4,258,  or  2-065;    and  Stepney,  6,099,  or  2-042  per  cent. 

So  far,  however,  as  concerns  the  possible  relation  to  pauperism,  the  boys  and  the 
men,  though  grouped  together  for  purposes  of  the  census,  must  be  distinguished. 
The  boys  form  the  class  of  "  vanguards,"  who  attend  on  the  carman,  properly  so 
called,  ride  in  the  van  behind  him,  deliver  parcels,  hold  the  horses  and  the  like. 
These  vanguards,  as  boys,  are  not  likely  to  be  paupers.  Their  occupation  continues 
till  about  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  they  either  become  carmen,  or  more  often, 
according  to  the  President  of  the  Carmen's  Union,  drift  away  into  other  occupations. 
The  census  admits  of  accurate  division  at  the  age  of  twenty  and  not  of  eighteen.  If 
the  age  of  twenty  is  taken  as  the  dividing  limit  between  carmen  and  van  boys,  the 
former  would  number  47,033,  the  latter  13,481,  but  the  number  is  arbitrary. 

It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  make  a  proper  enquiry  mto  the  occupation  of  car- 
men, and  any  such  enquiry  is  rendered  more  difficult,  since,  as  a  class,  they  are 
very  loosely  organised  and  heterogeneous. 

The  railway  carmen,  of  which  there  are  a  large  number,  have  permanent  employ- 
ment. The  same  is  the  case  with  municipal  employes  and  with  many  large  jSjins.  The 
manager  of  one  large  building  firm  informed  us  that  they  always  kept  a  nucleus  of 
regular  carmen.  These  were  responsible  men,  only  engaged  after  an  enquiry  into 
character,  because,  as  we  were  informed,  each  of  them  had  £100  worth  under  his 
charge,  in  the  shape  of  the  horse  and  cart.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are  men  little 
distinguishable  from  general  labourers  and  who,  it  was  said  by  one  relieving  officer, 
would  take  a  day's  work  at  the  docks  if  no  other  employment  was  available.  Simi- 
larly wages  varied  from  18s.  9d.  with  a  one  horse  van  for  some  contractors,  to  33s.  9d. 
for  employment  with  a  team  under  one  borough  council.* 

The  occupation  is  not  highly  paid,  involves  much  exposure  to  weather,  carmen 
occupying  a  tolerably  high  place  in  the  lists  of  the  Registrar-General  which  show  lia- 
bility to  pneumonia  and  to  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system.  In  addition  to 
the  foregoing,  the  hours  are  exceedingly  loi  g,  amounting  to  fourteen  and  some- 
times sixteen  a  day,  inclusive  of  the  time  spent  in  the  stables.  In  the  winter  employ- 
ment after  Christmas  is  slack  except  in  carting  coal.  The  President  of  the  Car- 
men's Union  puts  the  decrease  in  employment  at  25  per  cent.,  but  there  is  no  means 
of  gauging  it  accurately.  Under  the  circumstances,  a  moderately  high  rate  of 
pauperism  would  not  have  been  surprising,  though  it  is  only  right  to  say  thaB  one 
informant  of  much  general  experience,  told  us  that 

"  he  did  not  think  the  carmen  of  the  oidinary  kind  in  the  regular  employ  should  be  anywhere  near 
pauperism.  Some  carmen,  however,  employed  on  one  of  the  railways  received  only  198.  per  week,, 
which  was  inadequate." 

Certainly  the  statistics  received  for  the  five  Unions  do  not  show  a  high  rate  of 
pauperism. 

Pauperism  among  Carmen. 


Percentages  of  occupied  Males  cf  20  Years  and  over. 


Holborn. 

Bethnal 
Green. 

Southwark. 

Hackney. 

Caraberwcll. 

Total  for  the 
5  Unions. 

Carmen,  etc.  - 
General  Ratio 

3-  70 

4-  34 

1-17 

3-44 

307 
3-05 

4-76 
2-24 

4-29 
.  3-50 

319 
3-20 

It  is  possible  that  the  explanation  may  partly  be  that  when  unable  to  continue  his 
regular  work,  a  carman  may  take  to  some  other  employment,  and  then,  if  he  subse- 
quently becomes  a  pauper,  is  returned,  not  as  a  carman,  but  under  the  occupation 


*  The  wages  here,  as  in  the  case  of  railways,  are  exclusive  of  any  gratuities. 
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subsequently  adopted.  In  any  case,  however,  the  rate  of  pauperism  among  carmen 
needs  more  elucidation  than  we  have  yet  been  able  to  give  it.  The  trade 
possesses  many  of  the  characteristics  that  elsewhere  we  have  found  associated  with 
pauperism,  and  unless  the  ill-paid  and  casual  members  of  the  trade  have  been  too 
prominent  in  our  minds  than  their  numerical  proportion  in  trade  would  warrant,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  more  pauperism  exists  in  the  trade  than  the  superficial 
appearance  of  the  figures  would  lead  the  reader  to  expect.  Carmen  are  working 
long  hours  and  are  ill-paid ;  they  are  much  exposed  to  illnesses  of  a  respiratory 
kind.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  heard  from  more  than  one  person,  including 
representatives  of  the  men,  that  phthisis  is  very  prevalent  among  them— much  more 
so  than  among  cabmen.  We  have  stated  above  that  we  do  not  find  statistical  con- 
firmation of  the  fact  in  the  tables  of  the  Registrar- General,  but  the  absence  of  such 
confirmation  is  not,  for  the  reasons  just  above  stated,  proof  that  it  does  not  exist. 
We  therefore  feel  that  the  occupation  deserved  and  deserves  more  investigation. 

Messengers,  Porters  and  Watchmen. 

The  same  remark  is  true  of  the  rather  miscellaneous  group  of  "  Messengers, 
Porters  and  Watchmen  (not  Railway  or  Government)  "  which  appears  in  the  census. 
The  presence  of  a  very  large  number  of  errand  boys  in  this  category  would 
make  it  necessary  in  any  case  to  distinguish  those  in  the  group  above  and  below  twenty 
years  of  age.  But  the  inevitable  diffuseness  of  any  enquiry  into  porters  rendered  it 
impracticable.  It  is,  however,  noteworthy  that  of  the  same  informant,  quoted  with 
reference  to  carmen  immediately  above,  the  opinion,  with  reference  to  warehouse 
porters,  was  that — 

"  Their  wages  were  going  down ;  that  such  porters  only  earned  as  a  rule,  enough  to  keep  themselves, 
that  they  were  ready  to  fall  into  pauperism,  and  were  about  the  lowest  paid  class  of  regular  workers." 

Soldiers  and  Sailors. 

t-atWe  have  learnt  with  regret  during  our  enquiry  of  the  presence  in  workhouses  of 
men  who  have  served  in  the  Army  and  Navy  for  many  years.  In  examining  the 
reports  made  to  us  hy-jyui  representatives  who  have  interviewed  inmates  in  work- 
houses and  infirmaries  we  have  noted  not  a  few  cases  in  which  men  whose  occupation 
just  before  admission  has  been  that  of  labourer,  hawker,  or  other  casual  employ- 
ment, were  for  some  considerable  time  previously  either  soldiers  or  sailors.  We  append 
a  list  of  some  of  these  men  seen  in  workhouses  and  infirmaries,  and  also  a 
summary  of  all  the  cases  of  soldiers  and  sailors  relieved  in  one  year  in  one  district 
only  of  the  St.  Pancras  Union.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  case  of  soldiers  the  length  of 
service  had  in  twenty-four  cases  exceeded  twelve  years  and  in  three  cases  the  men 
had  served  over  twenty  years.  Several  have  medals  for  active  service,  one  man 
has  five  such.  It  is  to  the  absence  of  skill  in  or  familiarity  with  any  definite  occupa- 
tion that  inter  alia  we  attribute  the  presence  of  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  workhouse. 
(Vide  Appendix  XV.) 

Boy  Labour. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  have  given  a  summary  of  various  trades  and  have  sug- 
gested that  of  industrial  conditions,  the  most  potent  cause  of  pauperism  to  be  found 
is  casual  labour.  One  other  most  efiicient  cause,  however,  which  co-operates  with 
casual  labour  to  produce  pauperism,  deserves  more  than  the  brief  mention  given 
to  it  in  an  earlier  place — the  characteristics  of  boy  labour  under  the  conditions  at 
present  existing.  There  is  no  need  to  lay  stress,  as  it  is  too  well  known,  on  the  demand 
for  boy  labour  for  "  vanguards,"  errand  boys,  and  other  purposes  which  combine  a 
comparatively  high  present  wage  with  an  absence  of  any  future  prospects.  This 
demand  is  reinforced  by  the  need  of  poor  parents,  who,  as  soon  as  a  son  passes 
beyond  school  age,  drive  him  to  seek  the  employment  where  the  'biggest  shilling'  is 
to  be  obtained.  An  instance  in  point  was  quoted  to  us  by  a  builder  to  whom  a  boy  of 
fourteen  came  of  his  own  accord  and  asked  to  be  taken  on  to  learn  carpentering.  The 
builder  consented  and  offered  wages,  low  at  first,  but  increasing,  which  it  was  equally 
clear  were  less  at  the  moment  than  what  the  boy  could  earn  as  an  errand  boy,  would  be 
equal  to  that  sum  in  a  year  or  eighteen  months  and  subsequently  would  be  considerably 
higher.    The  boy  went  home  to  ask  his  parents'  consent  and  was  not  seen  again. 
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Apprenticeship  to  a  skilled  trade  has  been  put  forward  to  us  as  the  remedy.  This  is 
facile  to  suggest  and  is  no  doubt  possible  in  the  case  of  definite  individuals,  but  as  a 
general  specific  the  problem  is  not  so  easy.  It  assumes  that  skilled  trades,  of  a  par- 
t-cular  type  of  skill,  exist ;  also  that  apprenticesh'p  under  modern  London  conditions  is 
possible.  Neither  of  these  conditions  appears  to  be  fulfilled  to  a  sufficient  extent 
at  the  present  day.  The  sub-division  of  processes  in  London  and  the  tendency  of 
modern  machinery  is  against  them.  Besides,  therefore,  the  necessity  of  counter- 
acting the  influence  exerted  by  the  need  of  the  poorest  class  of  parents,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  deeper  to  find  the  causes  of  the  evil  and  the  cure. 

The  sub-division  of  processes  just  mentioned  seems  likely  to  tend  inevitably  to  a 
lack  of  interest  in  his  work  on  the  part  of  the  employe.  To  see,  for  instance,  an 
article  grow  from  the  beginning  to  the  finish  under  his  hand  is  different,  in  the 
interest  it  evokes,  from  pushing,  in  a  semi-automatic  manner,  the  maximum  number 
of  articles  in  the  minimum  of  time  through  a  machine  which  performs  upon  them  one 
stage  only  of  the  manufacture.  So  also  the  acquisition  of  definite  skill  of  hand  is  a  thing 
of  which  the  importance  is  easily  comprehended ;  the  value  of  acquiring  a 
habit  of  regular  industry  much  less  so.  Lastly,  the  example  of  the  casual  character 
of  employment  of  the  boys'  own  parents  or  elders  cannot  be  without  its  effect. 
What  has  been  already  said  is  perhaps  beyond  our  province.  But  the  danger  of 
training  boys  up  as  pauper  recruits  appears  to  be  urgent  and  to  need  the  most  careful 
consideration. 

Poor  Law  Schools. 

Into  the  question  whether  children  trained  in  Poor  Law  schools  are  likely  to  revert 
to  the  workhouse,  we  had  not  the  opportunity  of  entering,  but  some  cases  were 
noticed  by  a  representative,  sent  to  examine  cases  in  a  workhouse,  of  girls 
trained  in  Poor  Law  schools  who  had  returned  temporarily  to  the  workhouse,  and 
treated  it  apparently  as  a  home.  Since  the  contrary  tendency  was  asserted  to  us  by 
Poor  Law  guardians  with  regard  to  children  in  the  '  schools,'  the  cases  mentioned  are 
interesting,  although  it  is  more  than  possible  they  only  formed  a  small  percentage 
of  the  total  passing  through  the  schools.  It  has  also  occurred  J;o  us,  that,  so  far  as  such 
cases  are  found  to  occur,  possibly  a  distinction  ought  to  be  drawn  between  boys 
and  girls,  and  that  it  was  the  former  that  were  chiefly  in  the  mind  of  the  guardians. 
It  may  be  that  a  boy  on  going  out  into  the  world  is  a  more  self-dependent  unit ;  a 
girl  less  so,  and  that  thus  the  same  system  may  conceivably  have  opposite  results  in 
the  cases  of  some  girls  than  it  produces  among  boys. 

Non  Able-bodied  and  Ordinarily  Able-bodied  Paupers. 

Reverting  to  the  adult  males,  it  was  said  above  that  there  was  reason  fco  believe  that 
among  those  with  whom  old  age  or  illness  was  the  immediate  cause  of  pauperism,  it 
was  the  impression  of  those  who  examined  individual  cases  for  us,  that  men  were  to 
be  found  of  a  higher  class  than  the  average  prevailing  among  the  young  and  able- 
bodied  paupers.  The  fact  is  one  that  on  a  priori  grounds  seems  likely.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  see  how  far  the  census  of  paupers  obtained  by  the  Commission  bears 
out  this  impression.  The  statistical  objections  are  too  great  for  any  confident 
reliance  to  be  placed  upon  the  result,  but  the  indications  afforded  by  a  comparison  of 
non  able-bodied  with  other  paupers  in  the  various  trades  point  to  the  impression  being 
correct.  We  have  worked  out  the  statistics  for  a  considerable  number  of  trades  and  the 
result  is  shown  on  the  table  annexed. 


Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  thu  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Fo'ume  are 
to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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Table  Showing  Comparative  Proportion  of  Paupers  that  are  Ordinarily  Able-bodied,  and 
THOSE  Non-able-bodied  in  certain  Trades  in  Five  Poor  Law  Unions. 


c 

reen. 

Southwark. 

Hackney. 

Camberwell. 

Total. 

S-i 

o 
W 

'3 

a 

PQ 

Nos. 

Ratio. 
(Non-able- 
bodied  = 
100. 

Total  j 

367 
1,869 

245 

855 

608 
1,453 

583 
1,192 

700 
1,541 

2,503 
6,910 

36 

1.  General  Labourers       -       -  | 

79 

308 

39 
107 

103 
195 

177 

163 

195 

245 

593 
918 

60 

2.  Hawkers,  etc.      -       -       -  | 

10 

93 

7 

33 

37 

106 

9 
19 

25 

88 
304 

29 

3.  Dock  Labourers  "       '       "  | 

13 

08 

17 

59 

40 

62 

7 

8 

15 

12 

92 

209 

44 

Total  of  1  &  2     -       -       -  j 

89 
301 

46 
UO 

140 

301 

186 

182 

200 

661 

1,222 

54 

Total  of  1,  2  &  3  -       -       -  1 

102 

309 

63 
199 

180 

363 

173 
190 

215 

310 

733 
1,431 

50 

4.  Carmen       .       .       .       .  | 

18 

00 

15 

23 

38 
60 

56 
37 

31 

158 

260 

60 

5.  Carpenters  and  Joiners       -  | 

4 

2 

26 

3 

39 

13 

57 

27 
9i 

49 

19 

6.  Bricklayers  and  Bricklayers'  ] 
Labourers.  ( 

10 

57 

6 

29 

12 

34 

5 

29 

27 

58 

60 

207 

29 

7.  Masons       .       .       .       -  | 

1 

Jf 

1 

1 

3 

6 

4 

7 

4 

13 

32 

40 

8.  Painters,  Paperhangers,  etc.  | 

9 

<S7 

10 

30 

65 
59 

35 
58 

53 

140 

310 

45 

9.  Total  House-building,  etc.    -  | 

37 

21 

98 

69 
177 

94 

185 

130 

i?7.4 

351 

991 

35 

10.  Tailors        .       .       -       -  j 

3 

36 

6 
10 

6 

26 

3 
10 

6 

24 

24 
106 

22 

11.  Boot  and  Shoe     -       -       -  | 

8 
45 

18 

84 

12 

25 

29 

05 

14 

81 

312 

26 

12.  Wood,  etc.   -       -       -       -  1 

12 

83 

43 
154 

17 

62 

32 

93 

34 

36 

138 

428 

32 

13.  Printers      -       -       -       .  | 

19 

05 

4 

5 

17 

41 

9 

25 

17 

66 
158 

.14.  Bookbinders        '  { 

5 

37 

'2 

5 

5 
10 

2 

5 

2 
9 

16 

69 

23 

Note. — I.    Italic  figures  denote  number  of  non-able-bodied  paupers. 

Koman  figures  denote  number  of  able-bodied  paupers. 
2.  The  total  for  masons  is  too  small  to  be  in  any  sense  reliable,  and  similar  caution  must  be  exercised  in  reference 
to  some  of  the  other  entries. 


It  is  thus  seen  that  the  proportion  of  able-bodied  to  non-able-bodied  among  general 
labourers  and  hawkers*  is  greater,  with  one  exception,  than  among  other  occupa- 
tions, being  a  ratio  of  fifty-four.  Next  come  dock  labourers  with  a  ratio  of  fifty.  The 
building  and  wood  trades  (thirty-five)  occupy  an  intermediate  position,  while  a  lower  pro- 
portion obtains  with  regard  to  tailors,  boots  and  shoes,  and  bookbinders,  for  which  the 
numbers  are  twenty -two,  twenty-six,  and  twenty-three  respectively.  That  it  is  hazardous, 
however,  to  trust  too  much  to  percentages  based  on  such  small  totals,  is  shown  in  the  case  of 
printers,  where  what  maybe  or  may  not  be  an  accidental  phenomenon  in  one  union  throws 
out  the  whole  average.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to  note  that  painters  show  distinctly  the 
largest  proportion  of  able-bodied  to  non-able-bodied  of  the  classes  engaged  in  the 
building  trades.  One  exception  stands  out  prominently  to  what  has  before  been  said, 
the  proportion  in  the  case  of  carmen,  which  amounts  to  sixty.  This  high  figure  is 
especially  interesting  in  view  of  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  figure  of  pauperism 
for  carmen  which  has  been  discussed  at  an  earlier  stage. 


*  In  the  case  of  hawkers  taken  by  themselves  the  case  is  different,  but  is  open  to  explanation. 
429.  G 
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In  the  last  place  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  give  what  might  he  called,  if  the 
statistical  basis  were  more  complete  and  reliable,  an  index  number  of  pauperism 
among  the  various  trades  for  the  same  five  unions,  the  general  ratio  being  taken  as  100. 

In  the  present  enquiry,  however,  the  smallness  of  the  figures,^with  which  we  have  been 
able  to  deal,  has  been  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  work,  even  while  an  attempt  at  some 
statistical  result  was  also  obhgatory.  Index  numbers,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  based 
on  as  large  and  numerous  groups  of  figures  as  possible.  We  have  also  been  informed  that 
the  whole  of  the  pauper  census  instituted  by  the  Commission  is  to  be  collated  for  a  similar 
purpose  for  which  our  table  was  compiled.  That  table,  therefore,  is  not  inserted,  although 
Diagram  No.  5,  which  was  based  upon  it,  has  been  retained  in  order  that  it  may  be  com- 
pared, if  desired,  with  the  more  general  results  when  tabulated  by  the  Commission. 

One  additional  caution  should  be  borne  in  mind.  The  census  of  paupers  was  taken 
on  March  31st  and  since  fluctuations  in  employment  differ  in  the  various  trades,  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  unemployment  affects  pauperism,  the  date  in  question 
would  affect  different  trades  in  different  ways.  For  those  trades  for  which  returns 
are  available,  a  table  has  been  prepared  showing  the  seasonal  fluctuations  in  employ- 
ment. It  is  not  possible  to  correct  the  suggested  results  of  the  pauperism  among 
the  various  trades  by  this  table.  It  serves,  however,  to  show  that  these  results  are 
perhaps  more  favourable  to  some  trades  than  they  would  be  if  the  results  of  a  whole 
year  were  available.  Into  the  periodic  fluctuation  of  trades  and  how  far  it  affected 
the  building  trade  in  1906  differently  from  others,  it  is  not  proposed  to  enter. 


Mean  monthly  percentage  of  Trade  Union  Members  unemployed  in  the  undermentioned 

industries  during  the  period  1896-1905. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Mean 
annual 
Percentage. 

All  Trades  

4-5 

4-2 

3-7 

3-7 

3-6 

3-7 

3-7 

4-1 

4-3 

4-2 

4-2 

4-7 

4-05 

Engineering        -       .       -  - 

4-7 

4-5 

4-0 

3-8 

3-6 

3-6 

3-6 

3-9 

4-3 

4-3 

4-4 

5-2 

4-15 

Shipbuilding        .       .       .  - 

8-1 

6-9 

6-3 

6-5 

6-1 

6-4 

6-3 

7-1 

8-4 

9-1 

9-3 

9-5 

7-5 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 

4-5 

4-0 

3-2 

2-7 

2-4 

2-6 

2-5 

2-4 

2-9 

3-4 

3-9 

5-3 

3-3 

Printing      .       .       .       -  - 

4-9 

4-3 

3-6 

4-1 

4-5 

4-5 

3-8 

5-9 

5-5 

4-4 

2-8 

4-1 

4-4 

Bookbinding       .       .       -  - 

3-6 

3-8 

4-6 

5-1 

5-5 

5-8 

5-9 

5-5 

4-0 

2-7 

2-0 

2-7 

4-3 

Furnishing  Trades 

7-3 

5-8 

2-9 

2-1 

2-2 

2-8 

3-7 

3-7 

3-8 

4-1 

4-6 

6-7 

4-1 

Monthly  mean  for  the  period  1896-1905  of  the  average  daily  number  of  labourers  employed 
AT  the  Docks*  and  the  principal  wharves  of  London. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Mean  annual 
percentage. 

15,343 

13,834 

13,956 

13,834 

14,006 

13,758 

14,572 

14,114 

14,572 

15,382 

15,674 

15,438 

14,552 

Section  4. 

Housing  Conditions. 

It  is  the  universal  testimony  of  the  relieving  officers  with  whom  we  have  come  in 
contact  that  a  disproportionate  number  of  cases  of  relief  come  from  the  most  densely 
populated  areas  within  their  districts.  No  inference,  however,  as  to  the  effect  of  housing 
can  be  drawn  from  this  fact,  since  if  it  shows  anything  at  all,  it  is  that  poverty  is  the 
cause  both  of  the  overcrowding  and  of  the  pauperism.  So  far,  however,  as  in  so  short 
a  time  it  has  been  possible  to  come  to  a  conclusion  we  believe  that  housing  plays  a  part, 
and  that  an  important  part,  in  the  creation  of  pauperism.   This  effect  is  not  in  our  opinion 


*  Exclusive  of  Tilbury  Dock. 

ISi O  i-E.— Beferences  ma'h  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Repoiis  of  the  Commisiicn  to  the  po/jes  i.%  this  V olume  are 
to  the  py^e-numbering  in  brackets. 
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due  to  bad  sanitation  in  the  limited  sense  of  structural  deficiencies  in  construction,  drain- 
age and  the  like.  Such  deficiencies  are  in  London  much  too  closely  watched  by  the  local 
authorities  for  them  to  exist  on  an  extensive  scale.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  remembrance 
of  the  prevalence  of  t5rphus  and  similar  ravages  in  the  past,  the  temptation  has 
been  to  ask  what  is  the  benefit  of  good  sanitation  without  good  sanitary  habits. 
The  bad  effect  of  housing  conditions  in  London  is  due  to  the  over-crowding  by 
which  numbers  of  individuals  are  massed  together  and  which  operates  upon  them  in 
the  direction  both  of  demoralisation  of  character  and  physical  disease. 

Causes  of  Overcrowding. 

In  the  course  of  our  enquiry  we  personally  visited  and  inspected  a  very  considerable 
number  of  tenements  consisting  of  single  houses,  of  block  dwellings  and  of  common 
lodging-houses  and  similar  buildingo.  As  the  result  of  these  visits  we  are  no  doubt  only 
repeating  what  is  already  in  the  mind  of  many,  when  we  record  our  opinion  that 
unless  improvements  in  the  housing  conditions  of  the  people  keeps  pace  with  the 
improvement  in  work  places,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  any  result  commensurate  with 
the  work  a,ud  money  expended  on  the  enforcement  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop 
Acts  will  be  obtained.  It  is  to  a  great  extent  true  that  advantage  of  a  healthy 
workplace  is  stultified  by  the  crowded  insanitary  home  and  that  the  open  air 
worker  loses  all  the  advantage  he  might  otherwise  have  over  the  man  engaged  in  a 
sedentary  occupation  by  reason  of  his  nights  passed  in  an  unhealthy  and  often  over- 
crowded tenement,  even  if  such  overcrowding  be  not  a  technical  breach  of  the  law. 

Of  such  overcrowding  the  principal  cause  undoubtedly  is  the  high  rent  payable  in 
London  for  the  mmimum  of  accommodation.  This  is,  of  course,  especially  the  case 
in  the  districts  nearest  to  the  centre  of  the  metropolis,  but  rents  are  high  throughout 
all  the  London  area.  Two  shillings  for  the  smallest  unfurnished  "  slip  "  rooms  over- 
looking the  back  court  and  little  more  extensive  than  a  large  cupboard,  3s.,  3s.  6d., 
4s.,  and  even  more,  for  a  single  unfurnished  room  of  moderate  size  are  prices  not  at  all 
uncommon.  Doubtless  more  information  than  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  inci- 
dentally to  the  other  objects  of  our  enquiry,  in  the  course  of  three  months,  is  pos- 
sessed by  members  of  the  Commission.  For  purposes  of  illustration,  however,  we 
have  the  permission  of  the  medical  officer  for  Finsbury  to  hand  in  a  memorandum  on 
vacant  houses  and  tenements  in  Finsbury,  which  will  be  found  in  Appendix  XIX. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  have  obtained  a  considerable  amount  of  informa- 
tion gained,  by  individual  visits  by  ourselves  or  representatives,  from  inmates  of 
workhouses,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  housing  accommodation  and  the  rent  paid  for  it, 
immediately  previous  to  their  entering  the  workhouse.  This  information  is  given  in 
the  following  table. 
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A  number  of  causes  are  variously  given  as  predominant,  why  rents  in  London  are  so 
high — the  price  paid  for  the  site  to  the  ground  landlord,  the  extortion  of  the 
sub -lessee  or  owner,  especially  if  he  be  a  Jew  who  is  the  immediate  landlord,  the 
additional  expense  attendant  on  the  increased  requirements  of  the  building  bye- 
laws,  the  fees  payable  to  authorities,  increased  cost  of  building,  and  the  rise  in  the 
rates  payable  to  local  authorities.  It  is  probable,  in  our  opinion,  that  nearly  all 
these  causes  are  contributory  to  some  extent  to  the  general  effect,  and  the  sug- 
gestion of  one  member  of  a  local  authority,  himself  a  practical  builder,  deserves  atten- 
tion, that  a  discretionary  power  should  be  given  for  the  relaxation  of  some  pro- 
vision of  the  bye-laws  in  the  case  of  tenements  erected  by  a  public  authority.  If 
it  were*  necessary,  however,  to  select  which  causes  we  believed  were  most  operative  in 
producing  the  high  rents  at  present  obtaining,  we  should  be  inclined  to  give  the 
priority  to  : — 

1.  The  increase  demanded  by  Jewish  immediate  landlords  where  such  have 

secured  a  foothold. 

2.  The  increase  in  local  rates. 

3.  In  some  cases,  but  not  universally,  the  price  paid  for  the  ground. 

Besides  the  effect  of  high  rents  in  determining  the  nature  of  housing  conditions, 
is  the  nature  of  the  occupiers  themselves.  It  is  an  old  controversy  whether  some  of 
the  objectionable  features  are  themselves  the  cause  of  or  are  caused  by  elements  in 
the  character  of  the  residents.  Here,  as  previously  in  a  similar  question,  it  seems 
to  us  that  to  try  and  separate  the  two  possibilities  is  beside  the  mark.  It  is  no 
doubt  true,  as  in  an  instance  quoted  to  us,  that  a  low  class  of  inhabitants  will  entirely 
degrade  a  good  street.  It  is  also  true  that  a  decent  family  which  by  mischance  has 
found  itself  in  Buff  Place  or  Bangor  Street  may,  in  the  first  place,  find  it  hard  to  get 
taken  into  better  surroundings,  when  it  is  known  where  their  last  residence  has  been. 
Secondly,  if  they  remain  in  the  street,  there  is  no  small  danger  lest  they  may  approxi- 
mate to  the  habits  of  their  neighbours,  or  that  even  if  the  parents  may  keep  clear, 
the  children,  whose  characters  are  being  formed  in  such  surroundings,  may  not  resist 
their  bad  influences. 

From  the  relieving  officers'  point  of  view  there  is  no  variance  of  opinion  as  to  the 
effect  of  such  housing  conditions.  All  agree  that  applications  for  relief  spread 
with  rapidity  in  such  areas,  once  it  is  known  that  one  family  is  in  receipt  of  relief,  and 
many  officers  lay  more  stress  on  this  fact  than  we  ourselves  might  feel  inclined  to  do. 

Single  Houses. 

Single  houses  cannot  be  dealt  with  as  though  they  formed  one  uniform  class  of 
housing  conditions.  They  are  let  and  sublet  in  almost  every  conceivable  variety  of  different 
ways.  In  some  cases  one  occupier  takes  and  occupies  the  whole  house,  and  though  such  is, 
no  doubt,  the  case  among  the  more  prosperous  classes,  there  were  few  instances  of  a  house 
wholly  occupied  by  one  family  among  the  class  of  the  population  with  whom  our  enquiry 
was  chiefly  concerned.  Often,  though  the  whole  house  is  taken  and  the  rent  paid  for  it  by 
one  person,  one  or  more  rooms  are  let  to  lodgers — with  or  without  latch  keys.  In  another 
class  of  occupation,  a  single  house  is  let  out  in  flats.  If  of  three  storeys,  one  family  may 
occupy  each  floor,  and  each  pay  his  or  her  rent  separately  to  the  landlord  or  his  agent. 
If  of  two  storeys,  the  same  may  be  the  case,  or,  almost  as  often,  one  occupier  will  be  respon- 
sible to  the  landlord  for  the  whole  house,  and  sublet  one  of  the  floors  for  a  proportionate 
or  more  than  proportionate  share  of  the  rent.  Lastly,  the  house  may  be  let  out  by  roomSy 
and  two  or  more  families  will  share  the  same  floor. 

The  effect  of  these  various  conditions  is  a  function  of  two  factors,  firstly,  the  degree  t 
which  the  house  is  structurally  adapted  to  the  uses  to  which  it  is  actually  put,  and, 
secondly,  the  amount  of  promiscuity  which  those  uses  inherently  involve. 

Often  a  street  of  houses  has  been  designed  and  built  for  a  separate  class  of  residents 
than  those  which  actually  occupy  it  at  the  present  time.  Especially  under  certain  condi- 
tions in  the  movement  of  population,  a  higher  rent  can  be  got  by  letting  houses  in  flats 
than  to  one  occupier  only.  Such  is  the  history  of  parts  of  Netting  Dale  and  other  districts 
in  North  Kensington.  The  precise  process  can  be  seen  going  on,  in  Clerkenwell  and  in 
Camberwell,  in  certain  streets  at  the  present  day.  Sometimes  a  further  stage  is  reached 
and  through  the  separate  letting  of  individual  rooms,  a  still  higher  return  can  be  obtained. 
This  again,  was  the  case  in  Kensington,  as  was  regretfully  observed  by  a  late  comer  in 
the  business,  "  before  the  vestry  began  to  wake  up," — as  apparently  it  did,  and  with 
considerable  effect.  In  houses  of  this  character,  not  intended  for  their  present  purpose, 
separate  washhouses  and  conveniences  are  not  obtainable  by  the  separate  families  of 
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inmates,  and  thus  the  promiscuity,  inevitable  in  any  case,  is  increased.  Similarly,  there 
is  greater  possibility  of  annoyance  being  caused  by  noisy  to  respectable  co-tenants,  although 
SO  far  as  sanitary  nuisance  is  concerned,  the  efforts  of  local  authorities  appear  to  reduce 
this  possibility,  with  few  exceptions,  to  a  minimum. 

Even,  however,  in  buildings  designed  for  the  purpose  we  believe  that  the  inevitable 
promiscuity  has  its  effect.  Only  in  a  few  instances  would  we  have  said  that  it  was  hard, 
other  circumstances  being  favourable,  to  maintain  a  decent  existence  in  a  self-contained 
house,  however  small.  But  where  there  is  a  stairway,  often  dirty,  with  various  families 
mixing  upon  it  and  a  minimum  of  privacy  obtainable,  the  knowledge  of  one  resident's 
affairs  by  his  neighbour  appears  to  us  to  act,  not  as  a  restraint  on  the  first,  as  it  might  do 
in  the  conditions  of  a  country  village,  but  as  a  source  of  contagion  to  the  second.  This  we 
believe  holds  true  both  as  regards  actual  applications  for  relief  in  the  present  and  the 
general  effect  upon  character  \\hich  may  cause  a  need  for  relief  in  the  future. 

Block  Dwellings. 

Of  block  dwellings  we  have  ourselves  visited  a  great  number  m  many  Unions, 
have  made  personal  enquiries  of  the  tenants  respecting  rents,  etc.,  and  have  inspected  the 
rooms,  washhouses,  etc.  Some  of  these  blocks  have  been  the  Peabody,  Guinness  and  other 
excellently  arranged  dwellings  ;  others  have  been  of  the  lowest  and  worst  type.  Except, 
perhaps,  at  their  very  best  we  should  hesitate  to  recommend  this  form  of  housing  for  the 
very  poor,  and  even  at  their  best  they  possess  inherent  drawbacks.  All  the  bad  conditions 
found  in  a  slum  inhabited  by  this  class  are  aggravated  by  their  close  association  within 
one  huge  building  in  stories  tier  above  tier.  For  young  children  and  delicate  women  the 
higher  stories  are,  we  think,  mischievous;  the  many  flights  of  stairs  either  prevent 
their  getting  out  of  doors  or  are  a  serious  strain  upon  the  heart.  It  has  been  said  to  us 
that  the  man  whose  home  is  at  the  top  of  these  tall  blocks  stays  at  the  public-house  longer 
than  the  man  who  can  more  easily  go  in  and  out  of  his  home,  but  of  this  we  have  no 
evidence  and  can  give  no  opinion.  The  foul  state  of  the  public  staircase  of  these 
blocks  (even  of  the  better  land),  all  of  which  are  thronged  with  children,  is  an  objectionable 
feature  and  may  very  possibly  spread  disease.  That  this  evil  car.  entirely  be  removed  is 
demonstrated  by  the  buildings  of  one  company,  which,  although  inhabited  by  poor  tenants, 
are  so  strictly  ruled  by  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants,  that  no  child  is  to  be  seen  on 
any  stairway,  and  all  the  stairs  and  yards  of  the  twelve  blocks  are  perfectly  sweet  and 
clean.  Loitering  is  absolutely  prohibited,  and  the  children  are  only  allowed  to  play  in  the 
ample  yards.  In  this  block  the  self-contained  flats  are  excellently  arranged,  and  even  the 
single  room  lettings  have  scullery  with  copper  and  a  separate  w.c. 

Common  Lodging-houses. 

In  order  to  carry  out  our  instructions  we  visited  a  number  of  common  lodging-houses 
and  made  enquiries  of  the  "  deputies  "  in  charge,  as  to  the  occupations  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  proportions  of  regular  and  other  lodgers,  the  character  of  the  inmates  and  other 
questions.  We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  procure  any  tabulation  of  the  proportion 
of  cases  entering  the  workhouse  from  common-lodging-houses  in  the  various  unions,  though 
this  could  have  been  done.  It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  a  disproportionate  number  of  cases 
come  from  j^the  casual  lodgers  at  such  a  house,  and  to  demonstrate  this  was  not  what  we 
understood  to  be  the  object  of  the  instructions  given  to  us  :  rather  that  we  should  try  to 
form  an  opinion  whether  any  considerable  number  of  persons  are  likely  to  become  paupers 
owing  to  the  presence  of  common  lodging-houses,  who  would  not  have  been  paupers  had 
those  houses  not  existed.  Or,  on  the  contrary,  do  such  houses  and  shelters,  by  giving  a 
lodging  on  the  cheapest  terms,  operate  to  enable  persons  to  continue  in  an  independent 
existence  who  otherwise  could  not  have  done  so  ?  We  thus  also  excluded  from  consideration 
the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  tramps,  crossing  London,  become  chargeable  in 
transit :  also  whether  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  assertion  that  the  tendency  of 
tramps  is  to  congregate  where  admission  can  be  given  to  workhouses  and  infirmaries,  of 
which  the  diet  or  treatment  is  alleged  to  be  of  an  unusually  generous  character. 

Taking  first  the  common  lodging-houses  and  shelters  for  men,  our  conclusions  are 
that  we  think  the  influence  exerted  by  them  is,  on  the  whole,  a  bad  one,  so  far  as 
both  character  and  pauperism  is  concerned,  but  that  so  long  as  the  lowest  class  of  labour 
in  London  is  of  the  casual  character  that  at  present  prevails,  we  do  not  think  that  it  is 
possible  to  dispense  with  them.  To  the  deserving  man  in  destitution  the  provision 
of  the  possibility  of  living  with  extreme  cheapness  during  the  period  that  elapses 
before  he  can  recover  his  position  must  be  a  boon  that  should  not  be  overlooked  ;  and 
this  is  the  more  essential  when  the  attention  of  the  enquirer  cannot  help  being  struck  by 
the  difficulty  that  exists  at  present  for  the  man  who  is  "  down  "  to  raise  himself  again. 
But  the  dangers  that  such  facilities  afford  arc  of  equal  if  not  greater  weight.  The 
living  is  very  cheap,  the  comforts  are  many,  only  that  of  uncleanUness  being  denied 

Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  L'eports  of  the  Commission  to  the  2)a.ges  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  pagc-numhering  in,  brackets. 
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through  the  inspection  of  the  local  authority.  Together  with  the  foregoing  is  the  social 
attractiveness  of  its  kind  ;  and  this  is  all  combined  with  an  utter  absence  of  any 
responsibility  in  the  present  or  provision  for  the  future.  The  appendix  on  the  subject* 
shows  a  number  of  answers  given  by  various  deputies.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  very  con- 
siderable proportion  are  permanent  lodgers.  Some,  of  whom  the  porters  who  hang  round 
the  big  markets  are  examples,  live  there  because  of  the  facilities  afforded  for  going 
to  their  work.  The  majority,  however,  are  casual  labourers.  They  can  live  well  in  such 
buildings  on  a  minimum  of  work  and,  of  what  is  earned,  that  portion  which  can  be 
saved  by  going  to  the  cheapest  lodging  is  probably  spent  in  the  public -house. 
Similarly  we  were  told  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  many  such  lodgers  who  on  any 
night  would  have  2s.  in  their  pocket  to  pay  for  a  doctor  if  taken  ill,  even  though  they 
had  earned  that  surplus  during  the  day.  The  possibility  of  making  the  4d.  or  5d. 
that  in  the  cheapest  of  such  places  can  enable  the  owner  to  pay  for  a  bed  and  get 
some  food  places  the  individual  outside  the  seen  necessity  of  any  provision  and  accounts 
for  the  large  number  of  infirmary  admissions  from  such  buildings. 

In  the  case  of  the  men — it  is  different  in  the  case  of  the  women — we  would  place  the 
class  of  inmates  frequenting  the  cheap  shelters  as  lower  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
common  lodging  house,  and  the  effect  of  such  shelters  on  other  than  the  destitute 
as  more  injurious.  Indeed,  a  glance  into  the  Salvation  Army  shelter  in  Middlesex  Street 
shows  how  remarkable  the  conveniences  are  that  can  be  afforded  for  a  very  small  payment, 
a  boon  indeed  to  the  destitute  deserving,  but  a  very  strong  temptation  to  some  of  those  who 
are  not  destitute  and  could  conform  to  a  higher  standard  of  social  existence.  But  it  is  right  to 
say  once  again,  that  so  long  as  labour  is  casual,  and  perhaps  increasingly  casual,  so  long  the 
common  lodging  houses  and  shelters  will  remain  as  forming  part  of  the  same  bad  system, 
and  contribute  to  increase  the  potential  pauperism  which  was  the  cause  of  their  existence. 

To  common  lodging  houses  for  women  separate  reference  must  be  made.  Of  the 
"  Doubles  "  where  couples  are  provided  with  lodging  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
more  than  that  a  large  number  have  been  closed  on  account  of  their  bad  character 
and  that  the  few  remaining  are  being  carefully  watched.  It  seems  probable  that  no  fresh 
licences  will  be  granted  and  that  this  class  of  common  lodging  housp  will  soon  disappear. 

The  common  lodging  houses  for  women  have  a  bad  reputation  among  the  officials 
no  less  than  among  ladies  who  as  guardians  or  mission  workers  have  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  conditions  of  life  in  poor  neighbourhoods.  This  reputation 
was  fully  borne  out  by  what  was  seen  of  the  lodgers  and  by  the  information  supplied 
by  the  "  deputies  "  in  charge.  The  social  stratum  from  which  the  lodgers  were  drawn 
varied  with  the  locality  of  the  house  visited,  but  it  was  only  too  obvious,  as  was 
well  known,  that  they  mostly  belonged  to  the  "  unfortunate  class."  Between  two 
and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  these  lodgers  were  found  in  the  house.  At  night 
the  dormitories  would  be  empty  until  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  It  is  no  part  of 
our  present  duty  to  enquire,  or  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  how  far  the  rules  which 
permit  lodging  houses  for  women  which  are  under  public  control  to  be  kept  open  all 
night  are  against  public  morality.  From  the  point  of  view  of  conducing  to  pauperism 
as  appears  from  the  number  of  cases  coming  to  the  relieving  officer  from  these 
houses,  and  as  spreading  a  pauperising  disease,  we  feel  justified  in  putting  the 
subject  forward  here.  While  expressing  again  no  opinion  on  this  question,  and 
desiring  to  guard  ourselves  against  any  appearance  of  approving  either  the  main 
principle  or  the  details  of  its  practice,  we  think  it  well  to  point  out  that  the  Salvation 
Army  shelters  for  women,  by  reason  of  their  rule  that  no  admission  shall  be  made 
(except  in  emergency)  after  10  p.m.  and  no  readmission  after  once  entering  from  5  p.m. 
onward,  are  not  frequented  by  the  "  unfortunate  class."  The  lodgers  in  these 
shelters  are  the  very  poorest  class  we  have  met  (as  reported  elsewhere),  but  they  ar.i 
not  "  on  the  streets."  The  Salvation  Army  shelters  are  open  to  any  woman  who 
can  pay  2d.  for  her  lodging  and  who  will  conform  to  the  rules  respecting  closing  and  who 
is  sober.  The  common  lodging  house  charge  is  6d.  nightly.  In  both  are  to  be 
found  a  large  number  of  permanent  lodgers.  The  accommodation  of  the  more  expensive 
lodging  is  of  superior  quality  to  that  of  the  cheaper,  but  which  has  the  better  moral 
atmosphere  there  is  no  doubt.  The  relieving  officers  of  South  London  have  spoken 
to  us  of  the  need  that  exists  of  some  respectable  lodging  to  which  homeless  women  and 
girls  can  with  safety  be  directed  by  the  police,  as  the  common  lodging  houses  to  which 
they  are  now  directed  prove  their  downfall.  Ls'l"^" 

Furnished  Rooms. 

One  class  of  dwelling  remains  to  which  we  wish  to  call  particular  attention.  On 
the  one  hand  the  evils  of  a  family  living  in  one  room,  even  if  there  be  no  technical 
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overcrowding,  and  the  effect  of  such  conditions  upon  every  member  of  that  family 
are  very  serious.  On  the  other  the  absence  of  responsibility  and  thrift  in  a  common 
lodging  house  existence  is  equally  dangerous.  Both  these  and  one  other  grave  disadvan- 
tage are  combined  in  the  so-called  "furnished  room."  The  evil  is  only  tempered  by  the 
exorbitantly  high  price  which  is  asked  for  such  rooms,  and  which  may  help  to  curtail 
their  use. 

Of  these  we  have  received  information  in  several  unions,  and  in  all  they  have  been 
condemned  by  those  most  competent  to  judge.  We  find  them  a  conspicuous  evil 
in  the  Netting  Dale  area  of  Kensington,  in  the  St.  George  the  Martyr  district  of 
Southwark,  and  in  parts  of  Bethnal  Green  and  Stepney.  In  these  areas  small  houses 
in  certain  streets  are  leased  to  an  individual  or  a  small  company  which  acts  as  the  im- 
mediate landlord,  letting  each  room  in  every  house  separately  and  providing  a  few  pieces 
of  furniture.  The  usual  charge  is  Is,  a  night  or  6s,  to  7s,  a  week,  paid  in  either  case 
in  advance.  At  the  end  of  the  term,  whether  the  letting  is  by  the  day  or  week, 
if  the  rent  is  not  forthcoming  the  lock  is  put  upon  the  door  and  the  tenant  is  gener- 
ally shut  out.  The  rooms  vary  in  character.  At  best  they  form  a  convenient 
home  for  respectable  persons  who  are  struggling  to  maintain  themselves  on  a 
small  wage  or  during  a  period  of  distress.  Or  they  may  be  occupied  not  infrequently 
by  persons  discharged  from  the  workhouse  until  they  have  got  enough  money  together 
to  start  a  home.  At  the  worst,  they  are  used  for  immoral  purposes  and  by  persons 
of  bad  character.  This  latter  use  is  more  especially  made  of  these  "  furnished 
rooms  "  let  by  the  day ;  those  let  only  by  the  week  are  of  the  better  sort.  On  the 
former  comment  will  be  made  later  on  in  this  Report,  In  Southwark  the  sanitary 
authority  keeps  a  vigilant  eye  upon  overcrowding  in  the  furnished  rooms,  especially 
in  Tabard  Street,  in  which  most  of  the  houses  are  of  the  less  desirable  description. 
The  rooms  there  are  much  frequented  by  families  of  hop-pickers  returning  to  London 
and  by  others  flitting  from  rooms  from  which  they  have  been  ejected.  These  people  can 
just  manage  to  scrape  together  the  Is.  to  pay  their  rent  for  twenty-four  hours  and 
when  they  fail  they  go  to  the  workhouse.  The  landlord  of  several  of  these  houses  and 
the  landlayd  of  others  themselves  live  in  them  and  the  rent  is  carried  to  him  or  her 
before  the  tenants  go  in.  On  the  second  night,  as  has  been  graphically  described  to 
us  by  one  or  two  of  the  tenants,  if  the  requisite  shilling  has  been  earned  it  is 
handed  over  to  the  landlord  or  landlady  before  6  o'clock.  If  it  is  not  paid  by  then, 
the  tenant  and  his  family  are  turned  out  and  the  padlock  is  put  on  the  door.  They  then 
troop  off  to  the  workhouse.  The  master  of  the  Southwark  workhouse  pointed  out 
in  his  admission  book  many  men  and  women  with  families  of  five  and  six  children  who 
were  constantly  in  and  out  between  the  workhouse  and  Tabard  Street.  He  com- 
mented on  the  disastrous  effect  upon  the  unfortunate  children.  We  counted  in  the 
admission  book  sixty-four  admissions  from  furnished  rooms  in  Tabard  Street  in  eight 
months.  The  same  number  in  the  street  occurred  over  and  over  again.  One  recurred 
five  times,  another  three  times.  The  master  of  the  workhouse  then  sent  for  a  little  boy 
to  speak  to  us,  who  was  there  with  his  parents  and  four  brothers  and  sisters.  This  boy, 
aged  ten,  told  us  that  they  had  lived  in  furnished  rooms  in  Tabard  Street  in  five 
different  houses  of  which  he  gave  the  numbers.  Each  time  the  whole  family,  con- 
sisting of  father  (a  labourer),  mother  (a  laundress),  and  two  girls,  aged  respectively 
thirteen  and  fourteen,  and  three  boys  aged  six,  eight  and  ten,  had  lived  in  one  room. 
He  added,  however,  that  in  the  house  which  they  had  left  to  come  into  the  workhouse 
they  had  had  for  a  little  while  two  furnished  rooms.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  one 
day  when  both  father  and  mother  were  out,  a  lady  called  and,  finding  himself  and  a 
sister  in,  questioned  them  as  to  the  number  in  the  family.  She  proved  to  be  the 
sanitary  inspector  and  a  notice,  received  next  day,  to  abate  the  overcrowding  neces- 
sitated another  room  being  taken.  The  relieving  officer  for  this  district  gave  us 
a  great  deal  of  information  about  these  furnished  rooms,  and  from  him  we  learnt 
that  they  are  nearly  always  in  a  filthy  state.  They  are  occupied  by  one  tenant 
after  another  without  any  cleansing,  and  the  bedding  is  found  in  a  shocking  condition. 
The  rent  paid  by  the  landlord  is  about  17s.  a  week,  and  he  received  from  28s.  to  35s.  a 
week  from  the  occupiers  of  the  rooms. 

In  two  respects  the  effect  on  morality  exerted  by  housing  has  come  before  us  as 
affecting  pauperism,  the  admissions  to  the  maternity  wards  of  infirmaries,  and  dis- 
ablement through  spread  of  disease.  On  the  later  point,  though  we  have  come  upon 
traces  of  such  spread,  we  prefer  in  the  absence  of  more  detailed  knowledge  to  say 
nothing  further.  On  the  former  subject  a  few  words  may  be  said. 

Housing  and  Morality. 
A  certain  number  of  cases  of  the  young  single  women  in  the  workhouses  for  their 
confinement  have  engaged  our  attention.    We  ourselves  interviewed  some  of  the  young 
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mothers,  and  others  were  interviewed  in  the  workhouses  either  before  or  after  their  con- 
finement, by  ladies  who  have  been  working  under  our  direction.    Such  cases  have  a 
bearing  upon  our  enquiry  only  so  far  as  their  pauperism  is  due  to  industrial  or  housmg 
conditions.    With  the  feeble-minded  cases,  which  probably  bear  a  large  proportion  to 
the  whole,  we  are  not  immediately  concerned,  although  we  cannot  refram  from  expressmg 
our  entire  agreement  with  the  opinion  that  special  treatment  and  detention  under 
suitable   conditions   is   urgently   needed.    The  aspect  of  this  subject,  which  does 
directly  concern  us,  is  that  the  wages  of  a  young  woman  employed  m  a  laundry,  a 
factory,  a  workshop,  or  as  an  outworker,  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  bear  the 
expense  of  her  lying-in,  or  even  to  support  herself  during  the  necessary  absence  _  from 
work.    She  is  therefore  forced  to  become  an  inmate  of  the  workhouse  or  to  obtain,  m 
unions  where  this  is  given,  a  midwifery  order  for  attendance  and  nourishment  at  her 
own  home.    The  after  struggle  to  maintain  herself  and  the  child  is  a  difficulty  with 
which  she  frequently  cannot  cope,  and  she  therefore  remains  in  the  workhouse  until 
the  child  is  old  enough  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  guardians,  or  she  makes  repeated 
applications  for  in  or  out-relief.     We  have  not  any  evidence  that  bad  industrial  con- 
ditions are  directly  responsible  for  immorality,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  only  a  coinci- 
dence that  in  one  workhouse  we  found  among  the  maternity  cases  three  girls  from 
one  jam  factory,  and  others  from  the  same  factory  were  found  by  our  assistant  m 
similar  circumstances  and  were  reported  to  me  by  the  workhouse  master.     In  South- 
wark  workhouse  last  year  out  of  142  births,  sixty-six  were  illegitimate,  and  in  Bethnal 
Green  twenty-five  out  of  sixty-four.    We  believe  that  housing  conditions  must  bear 
a  large  share  of  the  blame  for  the  fall  of  the  women  and  girls  who  are  thus  made 
paupers.    The  shameful  overcrowding  of  children  of  all  ages  and  the  life  in  one  room 
to  which  the  high  rents  in  London  condemn  such  large  numbers  of  the  people  allow 
of  no  training  in  elementary  decency,  much  less  in  modesty  and  self-respect.    That  it 
even  causes  vice  of  the  worst  type  we  have  been  assured  by  men  who  are  officially 
engaged  in  vigilance  work,  and  two  cases  have  come  under  our  personal  knowledge. 

The  letting  of  so-called  "  Furnished  Eooms  "  by  the  day,  by  the  night,  or  by  part 
of  the  day  or  of  the  night  to  any  persons  who  can  pay  the  rent  of  9d.  or  Is.  is  an 
encouragement  to  immorality.  We  have  received  so  much  information  tending  to  show 
that  this  is  the  use  to  which  these  rooms  are  commonly  put  in  certain  localities,  that 
we  can  have  no  doubt  at  all  in  the  matter.  Those  who  frequent  these  rooms  for  such 
purposes  are  among  those  who  afterwards  occur  as  pauper  mothers  in  the  maternity 
ward  of  the  workhouse.  The  need  for  some  regulation  and  inspection  of  these  furnished 
rooms  on  Poor  Law  as  well  as  on  moral  and  on  sanitary  grounds  seems  to  be  very  great. 

Homing  and  Disease. 

Attention  has  been  drawn  in  a  previous  part  of  the  report  to  the  pauperising  character 
of  various  diseases.  It  is  a  matter  for  expert  medical  knowledge  rather  than  for  us  to 
determine  the  proportionate  share  in  the  spread  of  each  disease  that  should  be  assigned  to 
bad  housing  conditions.  One  aggravating  factor  in  the  question  deserves  mention.  The 
same  poverty  that  helps  so  largely  to  cause  the  overcrowding,  helps  also  to  diminish  the 
vitality  and  power  of  resistance  to  the  communication  of  the  disease  which  overcrowding 
facilitates.  The  endeavour  was  cont/emplated  of  separating  the  actual  effect  of  the 
congestion  of  population  from  that  of  the  lowered  vitality  of  the  constitution,  by  taking 
for  comparison  areas  at  different  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  Metropohs,  and  in  which 
consequently  it  might  be  reasonable  to  expect,  that  with  the  variation  in  rents  (even 
after  making  allowance  for  railway  or  tramway  fares),  an  equal  degree  of  poverty 
would  co-exist  with  different  degrees  of  overcrowding  in  the  different  instances ;  and, 
vice  versa,  an  equal  degree  of  overcrowding  with  different  degrees  of  poverty.  But  the 
data  were  too  scanty  and  the  enquiries  necessary  too  elaborate  and  complicated  to  be 
practicable. 

In  any  case  the  broad  conclusion  appears  to  be  incontestable  that  bad  housing 
conditions  largely  contribute  to  pauperism,  not  merely  by  their  demoralizing  effects,  but 
through  the  direct  communication  of  disease,  especially  of  phthisis  the  most  pauperising 
of  all  diseases.  A  table*  is  appended  together  with  a  diagram  -j-  based  upon  it,  showing 
the  comparative  death  rates  in  relation  to  overcrowding  from  phthisis  and  from  cancer 
in  London  during  the  years  1901-4  inclusive.  The  statistics  have  been  taken  by  the 
kind  permission  of  the  London  Medical  Officer  of  Health  directly  from  his  Report  for  1904. 
A  comparison  either  of  the  totals,  or  of  the  curves  in  the  diagram  which  represent  them, 
will  show  how  the  mortahty  from  phthisis  varies  almost  directly  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  overcrowding.    That  from  cancer  shows  little  or  no  correlation  of  the  kind. 
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Since  pneumonia  and  the  other  respiratory  diseases^  of  which  bronchitis  is  the  chief, 
stand  high,  the  latter  especially,  among  those  complaints  which  tend  to  pauperise  the 
individual  attacked,  it  is  important  that  some  accurate  information  should  be  obtained 
as  to  their  connection,  if  any,  with  housing  conditions.  Hence  the  comparative  death 
rates  for  London  for  1901-5  have  been  calculated  for  the  use  of  the  Commission,  in 
relation  to  overcrowding.  The  statistics  will  be  found  on  the  same  table  as  those  for 
phthisis  and  cancer  and  representative  curves  are  shown  on  the  same  diagram.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  some  that  prevalence  of  bronchitis  is  directly  referable  to  bad  housing 
conditions  through  the  non- circulation  of  oxygenated  air  at  the  apex  of  the  lung. 
"Whether  this  be  so  or  not  the  correspondence  between  this  disease  and  overcrowding 
appears  from  the  diagram  to  be  indisputable. 

One  further  diagram  directly  reproduced,  with  permission,  from  the  London  County 
Council  Medical  Report  of  1899*  is  appended,  since  it  emphasises  not  only  the  variation 
in  relation  to  overcrowding,  but  also  the  incidence  of  phthisis  on  persons  in  middle  life. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Report  of  the  medical  officer  for  London,  above  quoted, 
the  unit  of  area  taken  has  been  the  borough.  We  have  attempted  to  carry  the  analysis  a 
little  further.  The  kindness  of  the  medical  officer  for  Finsbury  has  procured  for  us 
the  information  contained  in  the  following  table,  while  the  numbers  of  paupers  have 
been  supplied  by  the  leUeving  officers.  The  districts  are  so  small  that  any  mortality 
rate  based  on  them  must  be  taken  with  full  reservation.  They  are  only  given  for  illus- 
tration. The  memorandum  by  the  medical  officer  will  be  found  in  full  in  Appendix 
XXIL  Once  again,  in  conclusion,  we  wish  to  state  our  opinion  that  equally  by  spreading 
disease,  as  by  causing  demoraHsation,  bad  housing  conditions  are  an  important  factor 
in  the  creation  of  pauperism.  Our  reason  for  not  giving  this  part  of  the  subject  a 
more  lengthy  treatment  is  that  we  believe  the  facts,  as  revealed  by  the  statistics  are  so 
plain  as  to  render  elaboration  unnecessary. 


PART  II. 

The  deductions  which  we  think  may  be  fairly  drawn  from  the  facts  which  we  have 
reported  are  that  the  conditions  which  we  were  called  upon  to  investigate  contribute 
to  pauperism  in  London  in  the  following  order  of  degree  :  — 

1st.  Casual  and  irregular  employment.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  chief  cause  of 
pauperism. 

2nd.  Bad  Jiousing  conditions.  These,  in  our  opinion,  contribute  to  pauperism, 
through  disease  and  demoralisation.  They  are  most  important  causes  of 
pauperism,  though  less  so  than  the  first. 

3rd.  Seasonal  fluctuations  in  trade.  Such  fluctuations  cause  pauperism  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  seasonality  partakes  of  a  casual  character. 

4th.  (a)  Insanitary  or  unhealthy  conditions  of  workplaces. 

(b)  Excessive  hours  of  work. 

(c)  Earnings  habitually  below  what  are  required  for  healthy  subsistence. 

These  are  important  causes  of  poverty  and  suffering,  but  do  not  actually 
create  paupers  to  any  very  marked  extent. 
5th.  Dangerous  trades.     The  aggregate  effect  of  these  is  limited  by  the  small 
number  of  persons  employed  in  them  in  London,  but  of  these  they  reduce 
an  undue  proportion  to  potential  pauperism  through  preventible  disease. 


*  Diagram  No.  7. 
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FINAL  EEPORT  ON  THE  RELATION   OF   INDUSTRIAL  AND  SANITARY 

CONDITIONS  TO  PAUPERISM. 


To  THE  Secretary,  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of 

Distress. 


The  Relation  of  Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions  to  Pauperism. 

'  Sir,— In  accordance  with  Section  V.  of  the  Memorandum  of  the  above  subject,  com- 
municated to  us,  we  have  the  honour  to  submit  our  final  Report,  dealing  with  centres 
other  than  London,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

Throughout  our  enquiry  we  have  been  careful  to  observe  the  instructions  handed  to  us, 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  investigation  should  be  conducted.  In  addition  to  inter- 
views with  officials,  with  employers,  representatives  of  trade  societies,  and  workmen,  we 
have  visited  the  industries,  inspected  the  methods  of  working,  and  examined  the  records 
and  papers  that  were  likely  to  prove  useful.  Information  for  the  purpose  of  forming  our 
conclusions  has  also  been  obtained,  through  personal  conversation,  by  ourselves,  with 
a  large  number  of  recipients  of  out-relief,  and  by  our  assistants,  with  over  1,500  inmates 
of  workhouses  in  the  places  visited,  in  addition  to  3,000  interviewed  in  London, 

The  localities  in  which  the  inquiry  has  been  pursued  number  nine  in  all,  and  include 
twenty-three  Poor  Law  Unions.  Of  these  localities  Liverpool  and  Manchester  were  visited 
first  by  the  desire  of  the  Commission.    The  remaining  seven  are  as  follows  : — Bristol, 
Redruth,  Wortley,  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  The  Potteries,  and  St.  Helens.    In  our  choice 
of  the  places  mentioned,  especial  regard  was  paid  to  the  presence  of  trades  which,  whether 
specifically  "  dangerous  "  in  the  sense  of  being  scheduled  under  the  Factory  Acts  or  not, 
presented  a  marked  degree  of  unhealthiness.    Consequently  such  trades  are  prominently 
represented  in  the  places  which  we  have  visited,  and  include  the  following,  among  others : 
Tin-mining,  ganister-mining,  the  manufacture  of  china  and  earthenware,  the  cutlery 
trade,  file-making  by  hand,  the  brass  trade,  the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  of  glass,  of 
tobacco,  and  of  india-rubber.    At  the  same  time  care  has  been  taken  that  the  towns 
•selected  should  be  such  as  to  afford  suitable  instances  where  pauperism  might  be  expected, 
if  anywhere,  to  be  found  in  connection  with  the  insanitary  condition  of  the  workplace. 
As  examples  of  trades  in  which  ill-health  is  due  to  this  cause,  tailoring  and  shoe-making 
are  mentioned  in  the  last  published  decennial  supplement  of  the  Registrar-General.  Centres 
of  both  these  industries  are  to  be  found  in  the  places  visited  by  us.    It  was  considered 
that  skilled  trades,  in  which  earnings  are  low,  would  be  properly  represented  by  the  boot 
trade  in  Bristol  and  the  cutlers  in  Sheffield  ;  and  labour  that  was  unskilled  and  poorly 
paid,  though  it  could  not  be  called  casual,  by  labourers  in  iron  and  steel  works,  and  similar 
industries.    The  feature  of  excessive  hours  of  work  was  habitually  borne  in  mind,  although 
no  suitable  place  suggested  itself  for  special  inquiry  on  this  particular  point.    As  the 
most  prominent  example  of  casual  labour,  the  docks  have  been  visited  by  us  at  Liverpool, 
Manchester  and  Bristol,  and  it  is  only  regretted  that  the  conditions  at  Cardiff  and  Swansea, 
and  at  Hull  could  not  be  also  investigated,  as  it  is  believed  that  a  comparison  of  these 
three  places  with  the  others  previously  mentioned  and  with  London  would  have  proved  illus- 
trative.   Besides  the  docks,  however,  the  connection  between  casual  labour  in  other  forms 
and  pauperism  came  before  us  in  many  places,  and  was  never  entirely  absent,  except  in 
such  localities  as  were  wholly  rural. 

•In  each  locality  visited,  attention  was  paid  to  the  conditions  of  labour  among  women, 
and  their  effect.  For  the  reasons  stated  previously  in  our  Report  upon  London,  the  nature 
of  such  work  does  not  allow  of  tracing  any  general  relation  between  the  conditions 
of  the  employment  and  pauperism.    Notice  of  individual  cases  in  which  the  circumstance& 
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admit  of  any  such  connection  being  drawn  will  be  found  in  the  sections  dealing  with  the 
industry.  We  felt  ourselves  precluded  from  dealing  with  certain  other  occupations, 
partly  by  considerations  of  time,  partly  by  certain  features  in  connection  with  the  trades 
themselves.  Such  are  the  textile  industry,  coal-mining,  and  agricultural  conditions. 
Our  opinion,  however,  has  been  strengthened  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry  that  an  inves- 
tigation into  these  industries  would  be  useful,  even  if  it  disclosed  a  negative  result,  or  if 
pauperism,  though  existing,  was  found  to  be  the  result  of  other  causes  than  those  into 
which  we  were  instructed  to  inquire.  Seasonal  trades  we  have  borne  in  mind  in  the  places 
which  we  visited.  We  think  it  might  also  be  profitable  if  a  comparison,  such  as  has  been 
elsewhere  suggested,  were  made  into  the  differing  circumstances  of  such  unions  as  Scar- 
borough and  Fylde,  even  though  the  seasonal  occupation  in  those  places  cannot  be  styled 
a  trade. 

Inquiry  has  been  made  into  the  housing  conditions  of  each  town  or  district,  and  especial 
reference  made  to  common  lodging-houses.  A  paragraph  has,  in  each  section,  been 
devoted  to  the  subject. 

In  Part  I.  of  the  Report  the  conditions  of  each  locality  visited  are  treated  seriatim, 
and  the  best  evidence  on  the  subject  is  given  that  was  procurable  within  the  compass 
of  so  short  an  inquirj^  In  those  localities  which  were  selected  by  ourselves  as  the 
seat  of  definite  industries  the  particular  conclusions  are  given  in  each  case  which  we 
have  formed  with  regard  to  the  industry  of  the  place.  Liver[)Ool  and  Manchester,  on 
the  other  hand,  did  not  admit  of  definite  or  satisfactory  treament,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Docks,  to  which  a  separate  section  is  devoted. 

At  tjie  beginning  of  Part  II.  a  summary  of  our  general  conclusion  is  given  on  each 
of  the  points  submitted  to  us,  followed  by  explanatory  paragraphs.  Certain  questions 
are  also  dealt  with,  having  a  close  but  general  connection  with  the  subject  of  the 
inquiry,  and  a  passage  is  inserted  at  the  end  dealing  with  the  method  of  the  inquiry 
and  the  nature  of  the  Poor  Law  records  as  affecting  the  execution  of  our  instructions. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  enquiry  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  ofi&cials  and  others,  without 
whose  help  the  necessary  information  could  not  have  been  obtained.  Especial  mention 
should  be  made  in  this  connection  of  clerks  to  guardians  and  reheving  officers.  From  these 
we  have  received  most  ungrudging  assistance,  as  also  from  medical  officers  of  health.  We 
have  also  to  record  our  thanks  to  the  Registrar  General  for  the  information  most  kindly 
placed  by  him  at  our  disposal.  Valuable  help  in  the  latter  part  of  the  investigation  has 
been  received  from  Dr.  Clark,  by  whom  nearly  all  the  information  concerning  St.  Helens 
was  obtained,  from  Miss  Williams,  and  Miss  Woodcock.  The  collection  and  preparation 
of  the  quantity  of  material  has  only  been  made  possible  by  the  untiring  work  of  our 
personal  assistants  who  have  been  with  us  throughout  the  enquiry. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir. 

Your  Obedient  Servants, 

A.  D.  Steel-Maitland, 
Rose  E.  Squire. 

March,  1907. 


Note.— 7?e/erence.s  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume 
to  the  page-numbering  in  hrackets. 
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LIVERPOOL. 


Points  of  resemblance  between  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  London. 

London  was  described  in  our  previous  Report  as  characterised  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  centre  of  exchange,  the  seat  of  Government,  and  a  great  port.  As  regards 
the  first  and  the  last  of  these  three  features  the  same  remark  is  true  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and,  for  this  reason,  they  had  not 
been  both  included  in  the  places  which  we  had  originally  intended  to  investigate. 
It  is  true  that  both  possess  groups  of  manufactures  the  employes  in  which 
form  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population  than,  with  the  exception  of  the 
clothing  trade,  is  the  case  with  the  directly  productive  industries  situated  in 
London.  Yet  for  all  that,  both  cities  are  more  metropolitan  than  manufac- 
turing in  character.  Exchange  rather  than  direct  production  is  the  chief  feature  in 
their  economy,  and  this  is  true  to  a  greater  extent  of  Liverpool  than  it  is  of 
Manchester.  The  difference  in  size  of  course  makes  marked  variation  as  between 
features  they  present  and  those  which  are  exhibited  in  London.  Indeed  the  pheno- 
menon of  the  centre  of  warehouses  with  its  circumference  of  residential  districts  is 
more  clearly  seen  in  the  smaller  instances.  Further,  in  so  far  as  London  is  a  national 
centre  for  Government  and  finance,  additional  variation  is  caused.  But  essential 
features  are  common  to  all. 

(1)  From  the  industrial  point  of  view,  the  transport  trades  are  prominent. 
Attendant  on  these  trades  is  a  quantity  of  casual  labour  and  a  floating  population 
of  no  particular  calling.  Also  subsidiary  occupations,  such  as  the  clothing  trades 
and  the  industrial  group  that  includes  food,  drink,  and  tobacco,  employ  a  considerable 
number  of  workers. 

(2)  The  .^ame  attraction  exists  in  Manchester  or  Liverpool  for  incomers  from 
the  surrounding  districts  and  Northern  manufacturing  towns,  which  on  a  larger 
scale  brings  immigrants  into  London  from  the  whole  of  the  country. 

(3)  Hence  it  follows  that  a  number  enter  each  city  who  may  not  have  been 
educated  in  or  suited  to  those  skilled  occupations  in  which  there  is  an  opening 
locally.  The  result  may  be  that  they  themselves  may  not  be  able,  once  having 
come  there,  to  get  away  again  and  may  gradually  sink  and  become  a  charge  on 
the  Poor  Rate.  Or  if  they  establish  a  footing  in  the  unskilled  labour  market 
they  may  squeeze  out  the  town-bred  man. 

(4)  A  similar  result  is  arrived  at  from  the  housing  side.  As  the  land  in  the 
centre  grows  valuable  the  factories  tend  to  leave  it  for  sites  nearer  the  outskirts 
or  for  other  towns.  Their  place  is  taken  by  warehouses  or  markets  which  con- 
stantly tend  to  push  outwards  at  the  expense  of  the  factories  and  the  old  resi- 
dential buildings.  Of  such  dwellings  those  that  remain  are  in  a  more  dilapidated 
condition.  Higher  rents  are  asked  for  them  and  paid  for  them.  In  one  instance 
in  Manchester  where  we  obtained  the  rent  of  each  room  in  the  whole  house, 
the  total  sum  amounted  to  £1  Os.  5d.  weekly,  although  in  ordinary  districts  6s. 
would  be  enough  i  nd  to  spare  as  rent  for  such  a  house,  together  with  an  addi- 
tional 6d.  for  the  articles  which  enabled  the  owner  to  style  the  rooms  furnished. 
This  is  also  the  district  in  which  common  lodging  houses  flourish,  whether  in  the  shape 
of  the  new  barrack  structure  built  for  the  purpose  or  the  old  converted  houses  of 
which  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester  there  are  a  large  number. 

(5)  The  inhabitants  of  these  dwellings  are  those  who,  as  we  show  later,  need 
to  be  on  the  spot  in  order  to  pick  up  odd  jobs  and  casual  work  or  to  turn  out 
at  unusual  hours,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  ready  to  give  high  rents  for  wretched 
accommodation. 

(6)  The  general  result  on  the  pauperism  existing  is  that  the  wastage  from 
the  casual  occupations  and  the  loafers  dwarf  in  amount  those  cases  of  relief 
given  to   workers   in   other   trades.     In  such   other   trades,   paupers   are  indeed 
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found.  As  in  London  so  here  the  connection  between  the  industry  and  the 
pauperism  is  in  individual  cases  clearly  discernible,  but  the  aggregate  numbers 
are  not  sufficient  to  afford  any  ex  post  facto  conclusions.  Just,  however,  so  far 
as  the  two  cities  in  question  are  not  wholly  metropolitan,  so  the  possibility  of  tracing 
a  general  connection  emerges.  Such  a  connection  we  believe  to  exist  in  Man- 
chester in  some  measure  between  the  occupation  of  the  ironfounders  and  the 
need  for  relief,  and  we  will  give  our  reasons  at  a  later  stage  for  this  opinion. 

Liverpool. 

The  city  of  Liverpool  should  be  taken  for  purposes  of  investigation  to  include 
Birkenhead,  although  the  mere  fact  that  the  Mersey  flows  between  prevents  them 
from  being  so  closely  connected  as  Manchester  and  Salford.  Thus  viewed  the 
Liverpool  economic  centre  consists  of  four  Poor  Law  Unions: — (1)  On  the  west 
side  of  the  Mersey ;  Birkenhead  Union,  including  both  the  County  Borough  of  Birken- 
head and  the  Urban  District  of  Wollasey ;  (2)  Of  the  Unions  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Mersey  Toxteth  Park  lies  to  the  south  ;  (3)  West  Derby  embraces  the 
east  and  north  and  includes,  not  only  part  of  the  County  Borough  of  Liverpool^, 
but  also  the  County  Borough  of  Bootle  and  other  districts  outside  the  two  towns  ; 
(4)  Liverpool  Parish,  forming  the  Union  of  Liverpool,  constitutes  the  centre. 

Liverpool  Parish  is  the  centre  both  for  business  and  for  slums.  It  is  the  site 
of  the  public  offices,  the  places  of  business,  and  railway  termini.  It  is  also 
the  site  of  common  lodging  houses  and  of  old  insanitary  dwellings  with  a  high 
death  rate,  in  which  typhus  still  finds  a  place — dwelHngs  which  are  being  replaced 
either  by  warehouses  or  extensive  clearance  schemes.  The  population  is  decreasing  just 
as  in  the  City  of  London  or  the  Strand  or  Finsbury.  The  pauperism  is  of  a  similar 
nature  to  that  existing  in  those  places.  In  proportion  to  the  population  a  large  number 
of  persons  are  engaged  in  the  casual  trades  and  in  printing. 

Just  as  a  person  who  had  come  down  in  the  world  would  migrate  into  Liverpool, 
so  the  better  artisans  or  labourers  would,  if  possible,  go  to  live  outside  it.  This  is 
reflected  in  the  population  of  West  Derby.  Thus  there  are  a  large  proportion  in 
West  Derby  of  mechanics,  clerks,  and  railway  employes.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  building  trades,  and,  as  regards  such  trades,  their  status  in  Liverpool 
records  may  be  advantaged  through  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  that  the  casual,  who 
would  in  Kensington  have  styled  himself  a  builder's  labourer,  might  return  himself  as  a 
dock  labourer  in  the  City  of  Liverpool.  Of  carmen  and  of  warehousemen  the 
proportions  are  very  similar  to  those  in  Liverpool  Parish.  In  the  case  of  carmen  there 
is  a  considerable  variation  in  character,  which  will  be  noticed  later.  In  the  miscellaneous 
group  referred  to  above  as  warehousemen  but  containing  coal  porters,  warehousemen, 
porters,  watchmen,  and  others  engaged  in  conveyance,  etc.,  it  is  noticeable  that 
the  percentage  of  those  aged  twenty  and  over  to  those  under  twenty  is  94  per  cent, 
in  Liverpool  Parish,  67  per  cent,  in  West  Derby,  and  46  per  cent,  in  Toxteth  Park. 

The  population  of  Toxteth  Park  was  in  1901  smaller  than  Liverpool  Parish  in  the 
matter  of  population  and  was  only  one  quarter  that  of  West  Derby.  It  includes 
the  well-to-do  residential  part  of  the  City — Sefton  Park,- — while  it  also  comprises  a  poor 
quarter  where  it  joins  Liverpool  Parish.  In  proportion  to  its  size  the  docks  situated 
in  it  are  of  greater  relative  importance  than  those  in  West  Derby  and  less  than 
those  in  Liverpool  Parish.  In  other  respects  the  elements  of  the  male  population 
are  similar  to  that  of  West  Derby,  except  that  the  percentage  of  clerks  is  slightly 
larger  and  that  of  mechanics  rather  less. 

In  tlie  matter  of  women's  occupations  a  similar  distribution  is  apparent.  The  per- 
centage of  occupied  to  non-occupied  females  is  31  in  Liverpool  Parish,  24  in  West  Derby, 
and  27  in  Toxteth  Park.  The  excess  in  the  latter  place  over  West  Derby  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  number  of  domestic  servants  in  prosperous  houses  since  there  is  a  similar 
comparative  excess  in  the  proportion  of  women  to  men  in  the  general  population 
of  Toxteth  Park  Union.  Of  occupied  females  of  ten  years  and  upwards  hawkers 
in  Liverpool  Parish  form  6-22  per  cent,  of  the  total,  in  West  Derby  "67,  in  Toxteth 
Park  -24.  The  proportions  for  "  hemp  and  other  textiles,"  which  apparently  include 
the  workers  in  the  "bag"  factories,  are  3-13,  I'SB,  and  '62  respectively.  The  census 
heading  "  Cotton  manufacture  "  probably  includes  those  engaged  in  picking  over 
cotton  waste,  and  of  these  the  percentages  are  1-49  per  cent,  in  Liverpool  and  -14 
in  West  Derby.    In  Toxteth  Park  the  number  is  negligible. 

NoTE.^ — lieferences  made  'in  iliis  Fohme  and  in  the  Bej-wts  of  the  Commission  to  the  pa(j(S  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  page-nvmhering  in  brad-eta. 
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The  above  percentages  are  taken  from  a  tabulation  {see  Appendix  I.)  made  by 
us  for  each  Union  from  the  census  sheets  for  1901  kindly  placed  at  ouc  disposal 
by  the  Registrar  General.  The  volume  issued  by  the  London  County  Council 
containing  this  information  for  London  was  found  by  us  to  be  so  useful  a  guide 
that  we  had  the  same  information  for  certain  trades  in  the  present  instance 
extracted  by  two  of  our  assistants  and,  in  case  the  results  may  prove  useful  to  the 
Commission,  they  are  given  in  Appendix  1.  In  Appendix  II  is  given  also  a  complete  list 
of  paupers  for  a  whole  year  in  Birkenhead  instead  of  merely  those  in  receipt  of  relief 
on  one  day  only.  The  work  has  been  done  with  constant  reference  to  one  of  the 
relieving  officers,  and  though  for  such  purposes  the  manner  of  some  of  the  entries 
in  application  and  report  books  are  made  may  cause  some  inaccuracies,  yet  it  is 
hoped  that  it  may  prove  of  interest.  We  felt  that  a  comparison  with  the  pauper 
census  for  Birkenhead,  when  available,  which  represents  the  numbers  in  receipt  of 
relief  on  any  one  day,  and  also  with  the  Census,  if  extracted,  of  the  population  in 
general  for  the  whole  Poor  Law  Union  of  Birkenhead,  with  an  investigation  of  the 
points  arising,  would  be  valuable  and  instructive  and  we  much  regret  that  we  have 
been  unable  to  carry  it  out  ourselves. 

I. — Prominent  Trades. 

Dangerous  Trades.  —  The  number  of  factories  under  special  rules  in  Liverpool 
is  small,  and,  as  our  preliminary  inquiries  of  the  relieving  officers  and  the  search 
made  by  our  assistants  in  the  Poor  Law  records  did  not  reveal  any  trace  of 
persons  employed  in  dangerous  trades  being  in  receipt  of  relief,  we  did  not 
pursue  the  subject  further.  AVe  were,  however,  informed  by  the  Medical  Superin- 
tendent of  the  West  Derby  Workhouse  and  Infirmary  that  a  number  of  patients, 
"  quite  fifty  a  year,"  were  received  into  that  institution  showing  signs  of  lead  poisoning. 
These  were  mostly  in  paint  and  colour  works.  The  cases,  he  said,  would  not  be 
reported  to  the  Home  Office,  as  the  lead  poisoning  was  of  old  standing  and  manifested 
itself  in  the  remote  symptoms  of  the  illness  which  had  led  to  failing  health  and  had 
reduced  the  men  to  pauperism.  Cases  of  anthrax  are  not  uncommon  among  those  who 
handle  hides  and  skins  at  the  docks.  Two  fatal  cases  occurred  the  first  week  of  our 
visit.  The  sudden  nature  of  the  attack  and  the  rapid  course  of  the  disease  generally 
allows  no  time  for  the  pauperisation  of  the  sufferer  from  anthrax.  It  may,  however, 
throw  a  whole  family  on  the  rates  by  a  fatal  termination. 

The  largest  of  the  works  under  special  rules  in  Liverpool  is  the  Diamond  Match 
Factory.  About  900  persons  are  employed,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  girls,  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  matches.  We  have  only  found  one  or  two  unimportant 
cases  of  employes  in  this  industry  in  receipt  of  relief.  Some  phthisical  patients  in 
the  workhouse  infirmary  have  been  employed  there,  but  we  believe  there  is  no  evidence 
that  would  connect  the  disease  with  their  employment.  There  are  a  considerable 
number  of  aerated  water  works  in  the  city  employing  both  men  and  women,  but  only 
one  case  of  relief  to  a  worker  in  this  trade  came  to  our  notice,  although  special 
inquiries  were  made  and  the  books  of  certain  districts  were  searched. 

Printing. — There  are  a  large  number  of  printing  works  in  Liverpool.  In  1901 
there  were  2,800  men  and  300  women  employed  in  this  trade.  "A  certain  number  of 
compositors  are  admitted  into  the  workhouse  infirmary  suffering  from  phthisis,  and 
also  some  whose  illness  is  due  to  lead  poisoning,"  but  beyond  this  statement  made 
to  us  by  the  medical  officer  we  have  obtained  no  evidence  of  printers  as  paupers. 

Carmen. — Carmen,  carters,  etc.,  form  alarge  group  in  the  Census  (11,171).  Of  these,  a 
great  proportion  are  the  well-paid  drivers  in  the  regular  employment  of  the 
"  Teamsters,"  or  large  firms  who  do  the  ship  and  warehouse  cartage  of  goods.  These  are  a 
steady,  respectable  set  of  men,  as  indeed  they  are  required  to  be,  so 
much  valuable  property  being  entrusted  to  them,  including  the  magnificent  horses 
for  which  Liverpool  is  famed.  The  secretary  of  the  Cartowners'  Association  esti- 
mates the  number  of  regular  men  at  about  7,000.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  large 
number  of  casual  carters  who  are  taken  on  by  the  day.  These  are  needed  to  fill 
the  places  of  the  regular  men  who  are  off  work  through  sickness  or  other  cause,  or  as 
extra  hands  in  time  of  pressure.  There  are  several  "  stands  "  in  the  city,  recognised 
by  the  police  and  the  employers,  where  the  casual  carters  wait  to  be  hired.  The 
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men  are  skilled,  otherwise  they  would  not  be  trusted  to  drive  and  load.  "  Most  ol 
them  are  men  who  cannot  keep  steady  long  enough  to  be  employed  regularly. 
They  are  an  independent,  troublesome  lot,  and  won't  work  a  full  week  where  they 
might."  The  secretary  of  the  Cartowners'  Association  wished  it  to  be  stated  that  the 
employment  of  a  supplementary  staff  instead  of  having  recourse  to  casual  liiring  was 
desired  by  the  Association,  but  was  "  impossible  owing  to  the  rates  for  cartage  being 
cut  so  low." 

Seamen. — The  calling  of  the  seamen,  in  Liverpool,  deserves  attention.  In  the 
census  of  1901  the  published  returns  show  a  total  of  12,428  engaged  on  sea,  river 
and  canals  in  the  City  of  Liverpool  and  2,347  in  Bootle  or  14,775  in  all.  Our  own 
tabulation  by  unions,  which  include  a  slightly  larger  area  than  the  two  boroughs, 
gives  a  total  of  15,907.  Of  these  4,747  lived  in  Liverpool  Union  forming  9*12 
per  cent,  of  the  occupied  males  of  ten  years  and  upwards.  8,279  or  6*42  per 
cent,  lived  in  West  Derby  and  2,881  or  6*8  per  cent,  on  Toxteth  Park.  We  have 
found  few  able-bodied  seamen  on  relief,  and  have  been  told  that  it  is  a  rarity  to 
find  any  in  the  workhouse  owing  to  their  dislike  of  the  confinement.  There  is  reason, 
however,  to  believe  that  the  nature  of  the  occupation  and  the  method  of 
payment  may  contribute  to  pauperism,  either  (1)  of  wives  of  seamen  who  are  absent 
on  voyage,  or  deserted  wives;  (2)  of  aged  seamen  or  the  widows  of  sailors.  The 
desertion  seems  to  be  due  to  the  facility  with  which  a  seaman  can  go  away 
and  *  take  up '  with  someone  else.  So  far  as  wives  are  made  paupers,  the  method  of 
payment  together  w^ith  the  habits  of  seamen  or  firemen  appears  responsible. 
The  usual  range  of  wages  is  from  £3  10s.  to  £4  per  month  for  seamen,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  voyage,  and  £4  to  £4  10s.  for  firemen.  The  leading  fireman 
and  the  quarter-master  receive  more.  The  customary  method  of  payment  was 
formerly  that  of  handing  over  a  lump  sum  when  the  crew  were  paid  off  on  the  return 
of  the  sliip.  It  was  found,  however,  that  this  made  no  provision  for  (1)  the  seamen 
being  able  to  purchase  any  necessaries  before  starting ;  (2)  any  provision  for  the  family 
of  a  married  man  while  he  is  absent.  The  first  difiiculty  is  met  by  the  advance 
note.  This  note  is,  on  application,  given  before  the  vessel  starts  to  a  seaman  who 
has  signed  on.  It  is  for  an  amount  usually  representing  a  month's  pay  and  after  sig- 
nature by  the  seaman  is  payable  either  a  fixed  number  of  days,  varying  from 
three  to  eighteen,  after  the  vessel  has  sailed,  or  else  after  the  vessel 
has  left  the  "  out-port."  The  out-port  is  the  last  home  port  at  which  she  calls  on 
the  outward  voyage.  The  post-dating  of  the  note  is  to  guard  against  the  sailor 
"  slipping  "  the  ship,  once  the  note  is  in  his  possession.  The  person  who  cashes 
the  note  takes  the  risk  and  consequently  charges  a  discount.  Thus  in  one  case 
narrated  to  us  a  sailor  went  to  a  dentist  for  some  small  trouble  with  his  teeth  and 
presented  the  note  which  he  said,  and  which  the  dentist  was  led  to  believe,  was  "as 
good  as  a  cheque."  Later  in  presenting  the  note  the  dentist  found  that  the  sea- 
man had  slipped  the  ship  and  that  "  cheques "  are  sometimes  dishonoured. 
In  Appendix  VIII.  will  be  found  a  statement  with  reference  to  the  seamen's, 
advance  notes,  which  have  been  cashed  during  the  past  seven  years  by  a  Sailors'' 
Home. 

An  allotment  note  provides  for  paying  a  specified  proportion  of  wages  to  rela- 
tives at  stated  intervals  while  the  seaman  is  absent.  Where  such  an  arrangement 
is  not  made  the  hardship  entailed  upon  the  family  is  evident.  The  objection  to  the 
system  made  by  the  shipowner  consists  in  the  danger  of  desertion  in  foreign  ports. 
We  were,  however,  assured  by  the  representatives  of  one  company  that  though 
desertions  did  occur  the  cost  was  really  trifling,  and  seldom  exceeded  the  cost  of 
the  telegram  advising  the  desertion,  on  receipt  of  which  payments  under  the 
allotment  note  would  be  stopped.  The  intervals  of  payment  under  this  note  vary, 
but  the  best  system  is  that  of  weekly  payments  made  by  three  firms  of  which  we  are 
cognizant  and  doubtless  also  of  others.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  apparent  boon 
is  lessened  by  the  very  frequent  rule  that  the  same  man,  even  when  he  has  signed  on  for 
a  long  voyage  cannot  get  both  an  advance  and  an  allotment  note.  What  the  difference 
may  amount  to  is  evident  from  the  following  case  interviewed  by  us: — A.B,,  ships' 
carpenter  Hving  at  Whitehaven  and  having  a  wife  and  family  in  that  place,  was  in 
Liverpool  where  he  was  just  sailing.  He  had  procured  an  advance  note  to  pay  his 
board  in  Liverpool.  In  this  case  the  firm  under  which  he  was  serving  also  gave  him 
an  allotment  note  under  which  he  had  made  half  his  wages  payable  to  his  wife. 
Otherwise  she  would  have  been  left  with  nothing.    In  most  cases  where  a  sailor 

Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  page-numbering  in  Irackets. 
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stays  at  a  sailors'  boarding  house  he  habitually  gets  an  advance  note.  This 
pays  the  cost  of  his  board  and  he  gets  the  balance  from  his  landlady  in  kind  in  the 
form  of  kit,  which  may  be  worth  the  money  or  may  be  valueless.  If,  therefore,  the 
general  habit  is  for  a  seaman  to  ask  for  an  advance  note,  it  is  better  that  an  allotment 
note  should  be  also  given  than  that  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  should  be  on  the  watch  for 
his  return  in  order  to  recover  as  much  as  possible  of  the  relief  given  to  his  wife. 
In  other  cases  they  struggle  on  without  recourse  to  the  Poor  Law,  which  in  this  case 
as  in  others  is  no  complete  index  of  poverty. 

Of  the  method  of  payment  to  seamen,  either  of  all  their  wages  or  the  balance  of 
them  in  a  lump  sum  on  arrival  home,  much  has  been  said,  and  also  much  done 
to  protect  him  from  the  many  who  lie  in  wait  for  his  money.  That  much  remains 
yet  to  do  is  apparent  from  the  action  of  one  missioner  to  seamen,  who,  as  he  told  us, 
helped  one  man  by  getting  him  locked  up  and  convicted  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly. 
The  5s.  which  represented  fine  and  costs  was  a  small  insurance  fee  against  the  risks  to 
which  his  newly  received  wages  were  exposed. 

Although  we  heard  of  widows  of  seamen  being  in  receipt  of  relief,  yet  we  found  it 
difficult  to  trace  the  calling  of  the  husband.  With  seamen  no  longer  on  active  service 
the  case  is  different.  His  habits  and  circumstances  are  against  thrift  or  pro- 
vision for  the  future.  But,  we  are  assured,  his  general  "  handiness  "  made  it  easy  for 
him  to  get  employment  as  compared  with  other  men.  It  is  also  possible  that  the 
number  of  those  who  have  followed  the  calling  of  seamen  or  firemen  may  not  be 
a-dequately  indicated  by  the  ordinary  returns,  owing  to  their  being  returned  under 
the  heading  of  some  subsequent  employ.  Appendix  X.  which  gives  details  of  cases 
investigated  among  dock  labourers  is  significant  in  this  respect. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  pauperism  exists  in  connection  with  seamen  and  firemen, 
we  think  that  traditional  habits  and  the  conditions  of  service  are  both  accountable. 
We  also  think  that  the  system  of  allotment  notes,  by  which  the  payment  of  a  weekly 
sum  is  secured  to  the  family  of  an  absent  seaman,  should  be  extended  in  the  case  of  long 
voyages  whether  an  advance  note  has  been  given  or  not,  and  we  are  assured  by  one  of 
the  shipping  companies  that  there  is  no  real  objection  to  the  practice  irom  the 
shipowners'  point  of  view.  We  also  think  that  what  pauperism  exists  among  aged  seamen 
or  among  widows  of  seamen  could  be  diminished  by  still  further  protection  being 
given  to  the  seamen  on  being  paid  off  from  those  who  are  on  the  watch  to  waylay  him. 
But  what  would  be  the  most  practical  measure  we  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
properly  to  inquire. 

Other  Trades. — The  other  chief  industries  in  which  men  are  employed,  excluding 
those  connected  with  docks  and  shipping,  are  engineering,  paint  and  varnish  works, 
tanneries,  distilleries,  oil  cake,  sugar,  and  india  rubber  works.  The  number  employed 
in  all  but  the  first  is  relatively  small.  Applications  for  relief  are  rare  among  the  men 
engaged  in  these  trades.  To  each  of  the  relieving  officers  in  all  four  Unions  we  addressed 
questions  as  to  the  applications  he  received  from  employes  in  the  chief  trades,  and  in  all 
cases  the  reply  was  similar,  that  of  men  in  definite  trades  they  heard  very  little  ;  the 
casual  labourer  was  the  chief  applicant.  Thus,  in  West  Derby  and  Birkenhead,  in  two 
relief  districts  where  trades  and  docks  were  found,  the  relieving  officers  said,  "  The 
applicants  are  casual  labourers  chiefly — only  occasionally  of  any  other  occupation.  We 
may  get  a  few  mechanics,  joiners,  and  engineers.  Plasterers  come  to  us  in  the  winter." 
And  again; — "We  get  a  few  building  trade  labourers,  especially  in  winter,  but  not  many. 
The  chief  part  of  the  applicants  are  wastrels  of  every  type."  In  some  cases,  indeed,  a 
comparison  between  general  labourers  and  dock  labourers  is  not  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  former  class,  where  it  is  composed  of  genuine  working  men.  Thus,  in  Birkenhead, 
where  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  the  case,  the  following  written  opinion  of 
one  of  the  relieving  officers  was  handed  to  us  by  the  clerk  to  the  guardians 

"  1st.  The  dock  labouring  class,  who  principally  live  there,  is,  speaking  generally, 
a  class  whose  work  is  mostly  irregular  and  intermittent.  The  worker  is  rarely 
provident ;  he  may  have  a  few  weeks'  work ;  he  will  spend  all  he  earns ;  when  no  work 
is  available  he  will  pawn  and  sell  to  supply  his  needs.  At  the  end  of  his  wo  .'king  life 
he  becomes  chargeable  to  the  rates,  either  indoor  or  outdoor. 
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"  2nd.  Tlie  general  labourer  is  rather  different.  His  work  is  more  steady,  the 
wages  are  lower,  still  the  end  is  the  same.  As  he  gets  older  his  chance  of  employment 
becomes  less,  and  he  generally  becomes  a  pauper.  In  my  opinion  the  drink  question 
enters  largely  into  the  cause  of  pauperism,  and  is  responsible  for  most  of  it,  as  if  the 
labourer  did  not  drink  he  could  save." 

Clerics. — Some  clerks  are  found  on  relief,  but  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
large  number  of  men  so  engaged. 

The  tailoring  and  cabinet-making  trades  in  Liverpool  are  almost  entirely  in  the 
ha'nds  of  the  Jews. 

Women's  Occupations. — Of  the  regulated  occupations  for  women  in  Liverpool,  the  chief 
are  tobacco,  lucifer  matches,  soap,  jam,  rope,  sack  and  bag  making  and  repairing,  cotton 
waste  picking  warehouses,  paper  and  rag  sorting,  laundry  work,  and  clothing  manufacture 
in  factories,  workshops,  and  as  outworkers  at  home.  The  chief  occupations  followed  by  the 
applicants  for  relief  are  none  of  these,  but  charing,  sewing,  and  hawking.  To 
quote  the  relieving  officers  once  more,  "  The  women  on  relief  mostly  do  charing. 
"This  term  doesn't  really  mean  anything.  It  is  given  by  women  as  an  occupation, 
"just  as  the  men  say  'general  labourer.'"  Another  said,  "Among  the  applicants 
"hawkers  predominate,  both  men  and  women."  In  another  district,  "The  women 
"on  relief  do  washing  and  charing  chiefly.  A  few  do  bag-sewing  in  warehouses. 
"Some  work  in  jam  factories.  Some  work  in  tin  canister  making.  A  few  are  out- 
"  workers  and  make  slop  clothing.  There  are  now  six  or  eight  women,  widows,  on 
"relief  from  each  of  these  employments."  That  this  general  view  is  correct,  the 
statistics   supplied   by  the  Pauper  Census  will  show. 

The  proportion  of  occupied  women  to  unoccupied  women  in  the  City  of  Liver- 
pool and  the  percentage  of  those  engaged  in  the  occupations  mentioned  above  (or 
rather  in  the  groups  in  which  those  trades  are  included)  are  given  in  the  table  below. 
Hawking  has  been  added  to  them  as  an  example  of  the  casual  employment  so 
largely  followed  by  women  in  Central  Liverpool. 


I'ercentage  cf  total  female  population  of  ten 
years  of  age  and  upwards  engaged  in 
cccupations  in  connection  with  : — 

Liverpcol,  West 
Derby  and  Tox- 
teth  Unions. 

Liverpool  Union 
only. 

•42 

1^49 

Henap  (bags)  ..... 

1-6] 

3-13 

3-15 

3-69 

Jam  -  

1-54 

•73 

•51 

•56 

Hawking  

1-84 

6-22 

Unfortunately  for  purposes  of  comparison,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  in  the  statistics 
the  chief  occupations  referred  to  from  the  census  groups  in  which  they  are  in- 
cluded. Thus  tobacco  is  classed  with  food,  drink,  and  lodging.  The  workers  in  cloth- 
ing cannot  be  distinguished  from  seamstresses  at  home.  We  had  a  search  made  by 
our  assistants  in  three  out  of  the  four  districts  of  the  Liverpool  Union,  and  in  one 
district  of  Birkenhead,  for  recipients  of  out-rehef,  for  twelve  months  ending  Sep- 
tember last,  engaged  in  the  chief  local  occupations  for  women.  The  following 
shows  the  results: — 


Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
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OUT-RELIEF  TO  WOMEN  IN  CERTAIN    INDUSTRIES  IN  12  MONTHS,  ENDING  SEPTEMBER,   1 90G  :  — 


T   ■  1 

Ijiverpool 

Birkenhead 

Industry. 

Union, 

Union^ 

(3  out  of  4 

(1  out  of  4 

Districts.) 

Districts.) 

Cotton  picking  

11 

— 

Bag  making  and  repairing     -       .       .  - 

17 

Tobacco  

1 

Jam  

1 

Mineral  Waters  

1 

2 

2 

//,    Goniitions  of  EmploytmnL 

(a)  Insanitary  Condition  of  the  Workplace. — No  direct  connection  between  pauperism 
and  insanitary  or  unhealthy  condition  of  workplaces  has  been  found  by  us  as  the 
result  of  our  investigation  in  Liverpool.  There  are  instances,  as  in  London,  in  which 
illness,  which  -has  made  the  patients  technically  paupers,  has  been,  by  them,  attri- 
buted to  the  conditions  of  their  employment.  Of  these  we  have  taken  special 
note,  and  they  will  be  found  in  Appendix  IH.  Dust  and  steam,  generated  in  the 
work,  are  the  chief  causes  of  complaint.  In  the  case  of  women  or  girls,  the  bad 
effects  of  sitting  all  day  at  their  work  in  damp  clothes  in  wet  weather  has  been 
brought  to  our  notice  by  those  met  with  as  patients  in  infirmary  wards,  who  were 
suffering  from  chest  complaints  and  rheumatism.  An  inquiry  has  been  made  for 
us,  by  our  assistants,  in  the  workhouse  infirmaries  of  Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  and 
West  Derby,  for  patients  who  had  followed  any  of  the  definite  trades,  but  the 
number  was  very  small  indeed.  In  most  cases  no  direct  connection  appeared  to 
iexist  between  the  patient's  disease  and  his  occupation.  One  or  two  instances,  how- 
ever, form  exceptions,  and  we  think  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  mention.  In 
tobacco  factories,  for  example,  women  and  girls  appear  to  suffer  from  their  em- 
ployment, the  chief  effect  being  chest  complaints  and  illness  connected  with  the 
nervous  and  digestive  systems.  Some  of  these  girls  are  treated  in  the  infirmary, 
others  do  not  come  on  the  rates,  being  attended  by  the  factory  sick  club  doctor, 
and  sent  by  the  club  for  hospital  treatment  or  the  convalescent  homes.  Men. 
engaged  at  the  docks  and  warehouses  as  grain  porters  complain  of  the  dust 
affecting  their  chests,  and  when  found  in  the  wards  of  the  infirmaries  attribute 
their  illness  to  the  inhalation  of  this  dust. 

In  the  outworkers'  homes,  of  which  2,400  are  known  to  the  sanitary  autho- 
rities, a  very  fair  standard  of  sanitation  seems  to  have  been  reached.  We  were 
only  able,  in  the  time,  to  visit  a  few  of  these,  but  we  found  those  quite  good, 
although  the  workers  were  poor  and  working  at  high  pressure.  We  learnt  from 
the  medical  officer  of  health  and  sanitary  inspection  how  close  is  the  supervision 
over  these  outworkers'  premises,  and  how  much  has  been  done  in  closing  cellar  and 
other  structurally  unfit  dwellings.  The  sanitary  inspector,  under  whose  guidance 
we  visited  some  of  the  outworkers,  and  who  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  sanitary 
authorities  thirty  years,  told  me  "  The  outworkers  in  the  clothing  trade  are  scattered 
all  over  Liverpool.  The  casual  work  of  the  men  makes  the  women  glad  to  earn 
something.  There  are  no  insanitary  outworkers'  ho'jses  now.  For  years  there  has 
been  strict  inspection,  and  nothing  now  is  to  be  found  like  the  miserable  unsuitable 
places  met  with  some  years  ago.  We  discourage  outwork  in  cellar  dwellings,  and 
none  now  is  done  in  these  to  our  knowledge." 

(b)  Excessive  Hours. — In  the  women's  trades  carried  on  in  factories  and 
workshops  no  instances  came  to  our  notice  of  employment  beyond  the  legal  limit. 
In  fact  shorter  hours  are  the  rule  than  the  maximum  permitted  by  law. 
Among   the    outworkers,  several   complaints    were    made    to    us    that    work  was 
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carried  on  for  an  unreasonable  number  of  hours,  and  among  the  few  we  were  able 
to  visit  we  found  cases  in  which,  in  order  to  earn  even  so  much  as  6s.  or  7s.  a  week, 
the  women  were  working  much  longer  hours  than  were  allowed  in  factories  and  workshops. 
One  widow,  who  has  supported  herself  and  one  boy  for  four  years  by  trouser  finishing 
for  one  of  the  chief  employers  of  outworkers  in  the  city,  said  she  could  only  do  so  by 
working  from  6  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  The  rate  of  pay  she  received  was  from  l|d.  to  3|d. 
per  pair  and  she  could  do  one  dozen  of  the  lower  price  in  a  day. 

The  hours  of  employment  in  many  of  the  men's  trades  are  excessively  long  at 
certain  times,  but  the  increased  earnings  by  overtime  seem  to  prevent  this  being 
considered  a  grievance,  and,  if  only  occasional,  the  health  probably  is  not  materially 
affected  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Long  hours  of  work  among  carters  and  stablemen 
were  brought  to  our  notice  ;  the  usual  hours  for  the  former  are  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m., 
the  latter  having  to  be  at  the  stables  both  earlier  and  later.  Overtime  is  very 
frequent,  and  from  6  till  10  p.m.  is  not  uncommon  in  this  occupation.  The  men  are 
paid  extra,  and  no  complaint  seems  to  be  made.  It  is  of  the  lack  of  work,  rather 
than  excess  of  it,  that  we  meet  with  so  many  times  in  our  inquiry.  One  complaint 
was  made  to  our  representative  by  an  inmate  in  a  workhouse  that  night  work 
had  been  injurious  to  him. 

c.  Loiv  wages.  Earnings  habitually  below  what  is  rei/uired  for  healthy  subsistence. — 
Low  wages  have  a  direct  relation  to  pauperism,  although  they  do  not  inevitably 
lead  to  it.  We  have  been,  in  Liverpool  and  elsewhere,  impressed  by  the  cases  we  have 
personally  investigated  of  both  men  and  women  who  have  supported  themselves 
and  their  families  in  independence,  although  in  pitiful  poverty,  on  wages  which  are  not 
above,  and,  in  some  cases,  fall  considerably  below,  those  of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief 
We  are  of  opinion  that  the  pauperism  of  men  is  more  frequently  the  result  of  lack  of 
wages  through  being  out  of  work,  and  the  pauperism  of  women  the  result  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  wage  earned  when  in  full  work.  We  did  not  find  much  evidence  of 
irregularity  or  seasonality  in  women's  occupations.  A  statement  of  the  numbers 
employed  in  a  large  tobacco  factory  was  extracted  for  us  from  the  books  of  a  firm 
for  our  confidential  use  and  not  for  publication.  The  variation  in  the  depart- 
ment where  the  greatest  fluctuation  is  found  occurred  in  the  bonded  factory  and 
about  the  time  of  the  Budget.  In  Liverpool,  where  casual  labour  for  men 
predominates,  the  women  are  frequently  the  chief  wage-earners.  The  man's  rate  of  pay 
is  not  low,  but  the  work  is  intermittent.  The  women's  rate  is  very  low,  but  the  work 
is  regular.  Women's  wages  in  Liverpool  do  not  compare  unfavourably  with  those 
paid  elsewhere.  We  are  able  to  give  in  the  Appendix  V.  some  statements  of 
wages  in  some  of  the  works.  A  list  of  the  wages  earned  in  certain  occupations 
by  women  who  are  in  receipt  of  relief  will  be  found  in  Appendix  VI.  The  par- 
ticulars extracted  for  us  by  our  assistants  from  application  and  report  books  are, 
we  think,  of  interest  as  illustrations  of  the  circumstances  of  some  of  the  employes 
in  some  of  the  common  industries.  The  rate  of  pay  for  men's  casual  work  appears 
fairly  high,  but  the  work  is  so  infrequent  that  the  weekly  earnings  are  probably  very- 
small.  We  endeavoured,  by  the  individual  examination  of  a  large  number  of  cases, 
to  arrive  at  some  estimate  of  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  dock  and  general 
labourers,  but  with  no  result.  The  relieving  officers  have  found  it  impossible.  The 
uncertainty  of  the  amount  that  will  be  earned  in  any  week  and  the  impossibility 
experienced  by  the  wife  and  family  of  ascertaining  what  has  been  actually  earned, 
contribute,  we  have  no  doubt,  much  more  largely  than  can  be  estimated,  to  the 
shiftlessness  and  the  general  misery  which  ends  in  Poor  Law  relief. 

From  the  Census  Keturn  of  1901,  it  appears  that  single  women  predominate 
in  Liverpool  in  all  the  factory  and  workshop  occupations  except  in  the  cotton  ware- 
houses, where  married  women  are  slightly  in  excess.  Many  widows,  young  and  old, 
are  employed  in  these  warehouses,  and  we  questioned  a  large  number  of  them  at  their 
work.  The  usual  wage  is  9s.  a  week,  and  most  of  those  working  are  either  self-sup- 
porting or  the  main  wage-earner  of  the  family.  One  case  found  by  our  represen- 
tative in  the  maternity  workhouse  is  of  interest  as  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
requires  to  be  emphasised  that  the  woman  is  often  the  chief  wage-earner.  This  woman, 
aged  twenty-nine,  had  worked  eleven  years  at  a  cotton-picking  warehouse  visited  by 

Note. — lipferencea  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Rrpoi  ta  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Vohnne  are 
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US.  She  earned  9s.  a  week.  She  had  three  children,  aged  five,  seven,  and  nine 
years.  Her  husband  was  a  dock  Labourer,  aged  thirty-two,  earning  "  5,=.  a  day,  but  the 
work  very  uncertain."  All  their  married  life  they  had  lived  with  the  wife's  father. 
She  being  temporarily  unable  to  work,  he  had  come  into  the  workhouse  with  all 
the  children. 

Single  women  living  in  lodgings,  or  boarding  with  friends,  manage  to  support 
themselves  and  keep  off  the  rates  so  long  as  they  can  continue  working  in  a  factory 
and  earn  8s.  or  9s.  a  week.  We  interviewed  many  of  such,  as  well  as  married  women  and 
widows  in  cotton  factories,  tobacco,  tin  canister,  lucifer  match,  and  waste-paper  factories. 
The  occupations  in  which  women  in  receipt  of  relief  are  chiefly  engaged,  namely,  charing 
and  hawking,  are  both  casual  and  the  earnings  cannot  be  estimated.  The  better  class 
of  charwomen  have  been  organised  by  Miss  Rathbone,  and  the  rate  of  pay  fixed  at  2s.  6d. 
a  day  and  food,  a  standard  of  wages  which  is  only  maintained  by  a  struggle.  The  char- 
women who  come  for  relief  are  mostly  content  with  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  a  day  and  dinner, 
and  work  for  a  class  little  above  their  own.  Women  hawkers  do  most  business 
on  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  Those  who  hawk  fish  are,  we  were  told,  the  chief 
money  lenders,  and  charge  a  high  rate  of  interest,  but  we  had  no  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing facts  in  support  of  this  statement.  We  made  inquiry  concerning  the  piecework 
rates  paid  to  outworkers  in  the  making  of  clothing.  We  were  only  able  to  visit  a  small 
number  in  Liverpool,  but  we  chose  some  of  those  employed  by  a  firm  notorious  for  low 
rates  of  pay.  We  did  not  find,  when  all  the  details  were  investigated,  that  the  rates  were 
lower  than  those  paid  for  similar  work  elsewhere.  As  to  the  adequacy  of  such  rates 
we  do  not  here  express  any  opinion. 

We  were  impressed  by  the  statement  of  a  medical  superintendent  that  many  of 
the  patients  admitted  to  the  infirmary  are  suffering  from  absolute  want  of  nourish- 
ment, particularly  girls  employed  in  factories  and  the  wives  and  daughters  of  dock 
labourers.  At  one  of  the  tobacco  factories  the  committee  of  a  benefit  fund  have 
found  it  needful  to  supply  food  and  clothing  to  employes  whose  debihty  has,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  doctor  of  the  fund,  been  due  to  lack  of  these  things.  Inquiry  into 
the  girl's  home  circumstances  have  convinced  the  committee  that  the  wages  were 
all  impounded  by  worthless  parents  and  the  girl  herself  left  without  money  to  spend 
on  her  necessities.  In  such  cases  the  committee  decided  to  give  aid  in  kind  instead  of 
petitioning  the  employer  that  the  girl's  wages  should  be  raised. 

///.    Classes  oj  Persons  in  Receipt  of  Relief  . 

1.  Children. — In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  our  instructions,  we  enquired  into  the 
extent  to  which  pauperism  is  created  among  children  and  other  classes  of  the  population. 

A  table  is  given  in  Appendix  VII.  showing  the  number  of  dependents  on  certain 
classes  of  persons.  These  are  dock  labourers,  general  labourers,  factory  operatives 
(widows),  and  deserted  wives  and  widows  of  seamen  in  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead 
Unions. 

In  Appendix  II.  will  be  found,  for  Birkenhead,  a  complete  table  of  the  number 
of  dependants  on  various  classes  of  paupers  so  far  as  they  are  given  in  the  records  of 
the  Poor  Law  union.  We  have  elsewhere  commented  upon  the  extent  to  which 
phthisis  throws  young  children  on  the  rates,  by  impairing  the  wage-earning  capacity  or 
striking  down  the  father.  This  is  a  serious  consideration  in  Liverpool.  But  even 
apart  from  the  special  case  of  phthisis,  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  ths  s  ime 
result  in  cases  of  medical  relief  to  the  father.  Thus  one  of  the  reheving  ofiicers 
informed  us,  "  We  have  a  great  many  applications  for  medical  orders  and  admissions 
of  such  men  to  the  workhouse  infirmary.  The  day  after  the  admission  of  the  sick 
man,  down  comes  his  wife  and  children  for  out-relief.  The  guardians  never  refuse  it 
€ven  to  persons  of  bad  character.  They  don't  put  by,  as  they  can  get  help  from  the 
guardians  easily." 

2.  Widows. — The  cause  of  death  of  her  husband  and  her  occupation  is,  we  beheve, 
the  information  desired  in  this  connection.  How  far  the  widow's  occupation  is  the 
oauseof  her  pauperism,  or  is  that  which  enables  her  to  maintain  a  partial  independence 
outside  the  workhouse,  depends,  as  indicated  in  our  Report  on  London,  on  the  decision 
reached  as  to  the  standard  to  which  women's  wages  should  be  expected  to  conform. 
To  what  extent  certain  trades  contribute  to  pauperism  by  removing  the  husband  in 
the  prime  of  his  life  throuo-h  illness  or  accident  is  a  question  we  have  borne  in  mind 
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in  Liverpool  as  elsewhere.  In  Liverpool,  however,  as  in  London,  a  more  comprehensive 
enquiry  was  needed  than  we  were  able  to  undertake  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  facts. 
Eeference  was  made  by  relieving  officers  to  the  number  of  widows  of  seamen  who  came  for 
relief.  Out  of  twenty-live  women  married  to  seamen  whom  our  representative  found  in  the 
workhouse,  two  only  were  widows  and  eleven  were  deserted  wives.  In  visiting  in  factories 
and  workshops  and  also  in  the  pauperised  streets  pointed  out  to  us  by  relieving  officers, 
we  came  across  other  widows  of  seamen  not  on  the  rates  although  struggling  with  great 
poverty.  One  such  case  was  that  of  a  widow  living  in  a  street  in  which,  the  relieving 
officer  said,  he  had  had  cases  from  nearly  every  house.  The  woman  in  question  was 
living  in  a  cellar  room,  for  which  she  paid  2s.  rent,  with  two  children  aged  two 
and  ten  years.  The  husband  died  in  the  Seamen's  Hospital  in  Liverpool  of  African 
fever  a  few  months  before  the  birth  of  the  younger  child.  The  widow  had  supported 
herself  and  the  children  by  doing  machine  work  for  shops  and  neighbours,  but  just  before 
our  visit  her  sewing  machine  had  been  removed  by  the  company  from  whom  she  hired  it, 
as  she  had  failed  to  maintain  the  payments.  The  Seamen's  Orphanage  contributed  10s. 
a  month  for  the  maintenance  of  the  elder  child,  and  for  this  reason,  the  woman  said,  her 
application  to  the  guardians  for  relief  had  been  refused. 

3  and  4.  Persons  Receiving  Relief  on  Account  of  Temporary  or  of  Permanent  Illness  or 
Incapacity. — It  is  only  possible  m  some  individual  cases  to  distinguish  between  these  two 
classes,  either  in  searching  the  records  or  in  interviewing  individual  cases.  They  must,, 
therefore,  be  considered  together.  The  amount  of  medical  relief  does  not  appear  from 
the  books  to  be  very  great.  The  number  of  sick  clubs  (to  which  reference  is  made 
further  on)  which,  for  a  small  weekly  sum,  provide  medical  attention  for  members,  may 
account  for  the  comparatively  small  number  of  "  medical  orders  for  self,"  an  entry  very 
common  in  some  Poor  Law  Unions.*  Also,  the  large  number  of  hospital  dispensaries 
in  some  districts  prevent  recourse  to  the  Poor  Law.  Much  gratuitous  attendance 
is  given  by  private  medical  practitioners,  we  were  informed,  who  dare  not  refuse  to 
visit  on  an  emergency  arising,  the  excuse  beirig  given  by  the  patient's  friends  that  the 
delay  caused  by  having  to  go  first  to  the  relieving  officer  prevents  their  having  the 
Poor  Law  doctor.  So  far  as  we  were  able  to  trace  .any  connection  between  sickness 
and  occupation,  we  have  dealt  with  it  under  the  previous  headings  of  "  Dangerous 
Trades  "  and  "  Insanitary  "Workplaces."  We  obtained,  for  the  purpose  of  personal 
investigation  of  individual  cases  if  found  necessary,  a  list  of  over  200  cases  in  the  West 
Derby  Infirmary,  stating  the  age,  occupation,  and  disease.  This  list  can  be  forwarded 
to  the  Commission  if  desired.  In  all  instances  in  which  any  connection  might  exist 
between  the  occupation  and  the  disease  our  representative  interviewed  the  patient. 
No  results  of  importance  were  obtained.  Of  the  temporary  incapacity  causing 
pauperism  of  women  in  the  maternity  wards  of  the  workhouse  and  infirmary  we  have 
in  Liverpool,  as  elsewhere,  taken  some  notice.  Our  representative  has  interviewed  a 
number  of  these  cases  in  the  workhouse,  but  no  connection  between  the  circumstances 
and  the  occupation  or  the  housing  was  disclosed.  Low  wages,  insufficient  to  allov^ 
a  single  girl  to  keep  outside  the  workhouse  directly  she  becomes  unable  to  continue 
her  work,  are  the  reasons  why  these  unfortunates  are  on  the  rates  for  several  months 
beforej  as  well  as  after,  their  confinement. 

5.  Able-hodied  in  Health.— A  large  number  of  these  cases  among  the  young  dock 
labourers  were  of  men  who  had  received  burial  orders  for  a  child — in  two  cases 
of  a  wife.  Of  sixty  able-bodied  men  interviewed  in  workhouses,  most  called 
themselves  "dock  labourers,"  but  their  history  showed  that  they  had  drifted  to 
this  from  other  employments  of  a  casual  nature,  and  had  been  addicted  to  drink 
or  gambling.  Two  dock  porters  complained  that  the  increased  use  of  cranes  liad 
thrown  them  out  of  work.  Grey  hair,  or  a  weakly  appearance,  allows  a  man 
little  chance  of  being  picked  out  at  the  stands. 

Thrift. 

¥or  the  most  part  the  trades  of  Liverpool  are  carried  on  in  comparatively  s.mall 
tactories,  and  in  these,  so  far  as  inquiry  has  been  possible,  there  is,  as  is  to  be 
expected,  no  shop  club,  benefit,  or  pension  scheme.  In  the  large  factories  there  are 
clubs  or  benefit  societies  for  the  employes,  of  which  we  have  obtained_  particulars. 
These  are  of  the  usual  kind.    There  is  one,  however,    which   we    think  deserves 

*  Much  of  the  variation  in  this  respect  in  different  Poor  Law  Unions  may  be  due  to  the  nature  of 
the  records  kept. 
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special  attention.  It  was  established  a  year  or  two  ago  in  a  large  factory  in  which 
many  women  are  employed,  and  seems  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  employes, 
by  whom  it  is  appreciated.  It  consists  of  a  benevolent  fund  managed  by  a  com- 
mittee formed  of  representatives  of  each  department  of  the  works,  the  chairman 
being  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  the  officers  heads  of  departments.  The  sub- 
scription is  Id.  a  week  for  all  earning  wages  over  10s.  a  week,  and  |d.  for  all  under 
that  sum.  The  Committee  investigate  each  case  brought  before  them  and  endea- 
vour, whatever  the  necessities  of  the  subscriber,  "  to  deal  with  the  case  thoroughly  and 
see  it  through."  A  doctor  attends  at  the  factory  daily  and  consultations  with  him  are 
free  to  the  subscribers.  In  case  of  illness  the  sick  person  is  provided  with  hospital  and 
other  treatment  and  afterwards  sent  to  a  convalescent  home.  The  family  circumstances 
are  taken  into  consideration,  and  a  grant  made  to  those  who  are  chief  wage  earners, 
so  that  the  family  may  not  suffer  while  the  employe  is  completing  his  or  her  cure. 
In  certain  cases  nourishment  and  food  are  given,  as  mentioned  in  another  part  of  this 
Heport,  or  other  members  of  the  family  are  recommended  to  the  firm  for  employment 
.and  taken  on.  A  few  cases  met  by  us  during  interviews  with  employes  in  the  factory 
rray  be  quoted,  and  are  given  in  Appendix  IV. 

On  all  hands  we  have  heard  mention  made  of  mutual  benefit  clubs  called  "ton- 
tines," to  which  it  is  the  custom  in  Liverpool  for  working  men  to  belong. 
These  are  formed  by  a  number  of  working  men  either  associated,  in  one  place  of 
husiness,  or  merely  as  neighbours.  The  members  contribute  6d.  a  week,  and  draw 
out  12s.  a  week  during  illness.  A  doctor  is  attached  to  the  tontine,  who  is  paid 
out  of  the  subscriptions.  The  benefits  are  confined  to  the  men,  and  not  extended 
to  their  families.  The  tontines  divide  their  funds  at  Christmas.  It  is  impossible 
"to  estimate  the  number  of  these  unregistered  clubs. 

We  have  applied  to  the  friendly  societies  in  Liverpool  for  particulars  as  to  the  num- 
I)er  of  members  on  their  books,  but  these  have  not  yet  been  received.  There  is 
evidence  among  the  persons  whom  we  have  had  examined  in  workhouses  and  in- 
firmaries, that  payments  to  insurance  societies  and  burial  clubs  are  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  Stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  burial  by  the 
parish  which  is  the  chief  object  of  dread,  and  is  the  cause  of  every  effort  being  made  to 
Iceep  up  payments  to  insurance  societies.  Among  dock  labourers,  however,  in  Liverpool, 
insurance  of  children  would  not  seem  to  be  common,  judging  from  the  number  of  burial 
orders  for  children  granted  to  them  by  the  Guardians.  As  regards  other  modes  of 
thrift  among  dock  labourers,  out  of  thirty  interviewed  in  the  workhouse,  twenty-one 
were  in  the  trade  union,  six  in  insurance  societies,  and  one  had  investments  in  the 
Post  Office.  One  man,  suffering  from  phthisis,  said,  "  It  was  impossible  to  save  in 
clubs.  He  could  not  get  the  money  for  bread."  In  connection  with  phthisis,  and  the 
question  of  insurance,  it  is  worthy  of  regard  that  the  medical  officer  of  one  of  the 
infirmaries  told  us  that  frequently  the  relatives  of  a  person  who  had  died  of  phthisis 
besought  him  not  to  deprive  them  of  the  insurance  money  by  disclosing  the  cause  of 
death  in  the  death  certificate. 

Housing. 

The  slums  of  Liverpool  have  been  notorious  for  a  long  period,  and  the  subject  has 
recently  been  again  arousing  considerable  attention  in  the  city.    The  corporation 
have  for  many  years  been  active  in  clearing  bad  areas,  and  in  building  new  and  im- 
proved dwellings  for  the  working  classes.    This  work  of  demolishing  old  property,  and 
providing  good  houses  in  its  place,  is  still  going  on,  and  it  w^ould  seem  that  in  course 
of  time  all  the  worst  features  of  slum  housing  in  Liverpool  will  have  disappeared. 
We  visited  some  of  the  condemned  houses,  noted  in  many  streets  the  improvements 
effected  by  the  closing  of  the  old  courts  and  cellar  dwellings,  *  and   the  structural 
alterations  of  old  houses,  and  we  were  shown  by  the  medical  ofiicer  of  health  some 
of  the  corporation  dwellings.    Particulars  of  the  latter  are  given  in  a  pamphlet  published 
by  the  Corporation  this  year  on  Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings,  and  it  is  un- 
necessary, therefore,  to  make  further  reference  to  them.    Some  details  as  to  cost  have 
been  kindly  supplied  to  us  by  the  medical  officer  of  health,  and  are  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  XLIX.    The  housing  improvements  have  brought  about  a  reduced  death 
rate.    A  striking  statement  of  the  results  in  small  areas  is  given  in  Appendix  IX., 
and  the  figures  for  the  whole  city  are  given  in  Dr.  Hope's  Annual  Report  for  1905, 
p.  27,  showing  the   decreasing    mortality    from   the   principal   diseases   during  the 
decades  1856  to  1905.    The  rate  of  mortality  during  the  year  ending  May  10th,  1906, 
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has  been  the  lowest  ever  recorded  in  Liverpool.  The  most  remarkable  diminution 
in  the  mortality  from  any  one  complaint  ha;;  been  in  typhus,  the  disease  par  ex- 
cellence of  dirt  and  overcrowding.  In  the  decade  1856  to  1866  the  rate  per  100,000 
was  168*7.  In  1896  to  1905  it  was  3 '6,  the  total  deaths  in  the  two  periods  being 
7,482  and  257  respectively.  Typhus  still  lingers  in  Liverpool,  and  Dr.  Hope  says 
that  it  is  only  kept  down  by  constant  vigilance.  The  phthisis  death  rate,  although 
showing  marked  decline  is  still  very  high,  and  highest  in  the  poor  and  overcrowded 
districts  of  this  city,  districts  also  the  most  pauperised.  The  following  table  gives  the 
population  for  the  various  districts  of  the  city,  extracted  from  the  report  of  the  medical 
officer,  together  with  the  total  deaths  from  phthisis  in  the  year  1905,  and  a  crude  death 
rate. 


District. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Deaths 

from 
Phthisis. 

Rate. 

1  Pil 
1 

o  / 

52-692 

99 

1-9 

Abercromby 

51-149 

99 

1-9 

Everton 

123-741 

217 

1-8 

Toxteth  

105-290 

171 

1-6 

70-310 

98 

1-4 

West  Derby  (West)  -       -       -  - 

89-689 

126 

1-4 

West  Derby  (East)    -       -       .  - 

47-428 

60 

1-3 

Wavertree        .       -       -       .  . 

32-774 

35 

1-0 

Garston 

19-739 

20 

1-0 

Walton  

61-127 

56 

•9 

Sefton  Park  

34-530 

28 

-8 

City  of  Liverpool*      ...  - 

733-714 

1,245 

1-5 

*  Including  Fazakerley  and  Hospitals  (residences  outside  City). 


The  effect  of  bad  housing  and  overcrowding  both  of  streets  and  tenements  upon 
the  pauperism  of  a  district,  was  dwelt  upon  by  all  the  officers  of  the  Poor  Law  in  the 
various  Poor  Law  Unions  of  Liverpool  City,  and  the  opinion  that  pauperism  spreads  by 
contact  in  crowded  streets  is  firmly  held.  The  following  are  the  remarks  of  some  of 
the  relieving  officers  on  the  subject  of  housing.  The  officer  of  No.  2  District  of 
Liverpool  parish  said,  "  There  are  some  bad  slums  still  remaining,  but  they  have  been 
condemned  by  the  sanitary  authority,  and  are  soon  to  be  demolished.  Three  slum 
streets  especially  pauperised  are  Gerrard  Street,  Circus  Street,  Christian  Street.  Some 
of  these  are  fairly  large  houses,  but  they  are  sub-let  to  many  tenants.  These  houses 
are  very  much  overcrowded,  but  the  sanitary  inspectors  are  cheated  and  cannot 
detect  it.  We  get  applications  for  medical  orders  chiefly  from  these  streets,  mostly 
for  children's  diseases  due  to  overcrowding  and  want  of  nourishment."  The  opinion  of 
a  clerk  to  the  guardians  was  that :  "  Housing  is  of  chief  importance.  If  bad,  it 
demoralises.  It  leads  to  drink,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  sickness  and  poverty." 
Another  relieving  officer  said  that  most  of  the  bad  houses  have  been  cleared  away. 
The  whole,  however,  of  the  Brunswick  Ward  is  bad,  and  the  people  pauperised. 
In  No.  2  District  of  Toxteth  Park  Union  a  list  of  five  streets  was  given  as  being 
highly  pauperised,  viz.  : — Clive  Street,  Gun  Street,  Tamworth  Street,  Vaughan  Street, 
and  Bembridge  Street.  In  West  Derby  we  were  told  that  in  No.  5  District  Lyons  Street 
and  Kaleigh  Street  were  the  only  two  bad  streets,  and  that  a  number  of  paupers 
came  from  there.  As  a  rule,  however,  no  out-relief  is  given  to  persons  living  in  these 
streets.  On  the  other  hand  a  good  deal  of  out-relief  is  given  to  widows  in  a  respectable 
street  like  Olivia  Street. 

The  usual  rent  paid  for  a  three-roomed  house  varies  from -Ss.  to  4s.  6d.,  according 
as  the  tenements  consist  of  a  house  in  a  ricketty  court  in  Bond  Street,  or  a  brand  new 
Corporation  tenement  in  Hornby  Street.  For  a  four-roomed  house  the  range  is 
similar,  being  from  4s.  to  6s.  6d.  Single  cellar  rooms  are  let  as  separate  tenements 
at  2s.  a  week.     Such  is  the  usual  scale  of  rents.     We  questioned  a  large  number  of 

Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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persons,  some  in  receipt  of  relief  and  some  supporting  themselves  in  independence,  both 
as  to  the  rent  paid  and  the  number  and  character  of  rooms.  We  also  noted  entries 
in  the  Application  and  Report  Books  in  the  various  unions.  As,  however,  was  to  be 
expected,  there  is  some  variation  between  different  localities.  The  rents  are  higher  in 
the  slum  centre  of  Liverpool  than  further  out.  This,  we  believe,  is  due  to  the  casual 
labourer.  The  man,  who  is  uncertain  whether  he  will  get  a  job  or  not,  must  be 
at  hand  to  look  for  it.  The  poorest  and  most  casual  use  the  furnished  rooms, ' 
which  are  very  dear  at  4s.  to  4s.  8d.  a  week.  These  furnished  rooms  on  which 
we  reported  in  London,  and  which  we  have  met  with  elsewhere,  have  in  many 
instances  a  bad  reputation  in  Liverpool.  Witness  the  opinion  of  a  relieving  officer  : 
"  There  are  a  large  number  of  furnished  rooms  in  this  district.  They  are  very  bad 
places,  used  for  immoral  purposes.  There  are  twenty  to  thirty  houses  in  Christian 
Street,  Clare  Street,  and  Circus  Street,  let  out  as  furnished  rooms.  The  rent  is  4s.  8d. 
a  week,  8d.  a  night  for  two  persons."  For  demoralisation  we  were  further  told  Wilton 
Street  bears  a  character  worse  than  those  above  mentioned.  What  we  have  heard 
of  the  use  of  houses  sub-let  in  single  rooms  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester  only  confirms 
our  opinion  expressed  in  our  London  report,  that  further  powers  are  necessary  for 
their  control  on  both  sanitary  and  moral  grounds.  The  medical  officer  of  health  of 
Liverpool  comments  in  his  last  report  on  the  overcrowding  and  indecent  occupation 
detected  by  the  inspectors  last  year : — "  The  number  of  visits  paid  to  sub-let 
houses  during  the  night  was  19,193,  and  during  the  day  80,440,  with  the  result  of 
finding  1,698  rooms  overcrowded.  In  addition  to  overcrowding  306  cases  of  indecent 
occupation  came  under  the  notice  of  the  inspectors,  as  against  329  last  year. 
The  character  of  the  indecent  occupation  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  facts  : 
In  161  instances  one  man  and  two  women  were  found  in  the  same  bedroom  ;  in 
eighty-five  cases  two  men  and  one  woman  ;  in  twenty-four  cases  two  men  and  two 
women  ;  in  fifteen  instances  three  men  and  one  woman." 

Common  Lodging  Houses. 

There  are  436  common  lodging  houses  having  accommodation  for  13,158  lodgers. 
Twenty-eight  of  these  houses  are  for  women,  taking  682  lodgers.  The  largest 
number  of  such  houses  in  any  one  relieving  officer's  district  is  in  Central  Lverpool — 
No.  2  District  of  the  Liverpool  Union.  The  relieving  officer  said  :  "  The  common 
lodging-houses  in  this  district  include  forty-two  for  men  and  twenty  for  women. 
The  men  lodgers  are  mostly  a  floating  population  of  broken-down  casuals.  The 
women  lodgers,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hawkers,  are  entirely  '  on  the  streets.' 
The  chief  part  of  the  applications  in  this  district  are  from  these  common  lodging- 
houses.  Of  forty- two  applications  yesterday  twenty  were  from  these.  They  are 
chiefly  applicants  for  the  workhouse.  Of  such  admissions  the  number  in  this  district 
is  double  that  in  either  of  the  others,  and  the  applications  for  out-relief  equal 
those  in  either."  We  visited  several  of  the  common  lodging-houses,  and  found  them 
of  the  usual  character.  In  another  relief  district  is  the  large  Corporation  Model 
Lodging  House.  The  relieving  officer  said  that  he  generally  had  seven  or  eight 
applications  a  week  from  this  house,  and  that  they  were  mostly  for  medical  orders 
and  chest  complaints. 

In  all  cases  we  questioned  relieving  officers  and  others  connected  with  the 
Poor  Law  concerning  the  effect  of  common  lodging-houses  upon  character  with  the 
ultimate  bearing  on  the  likelihood  of  pauperism.  Opinion  was  unanimous  as  to 
their  demoralising  character,  and  agreed  with  that  which  we  had  received  in  London. 
To  repeat  what  was  said  in  that  Report  would  be  needless,  but  we  would  wish  to 
emphasise  the  similarity  of  opinion  on  this  subject  alike  in  London,  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  as  well  as  in  the  other  centres  visited. 
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II.     DOCK  LABOUR. 

A  short  comparison  and  contrast  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  both  with  one 
another  and  with  London,  has  been  given  in  the  introductory  paragraphs  of  the 
section  dealing  with  Liverpool.  It  was  there  shown  that  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  present  characteristics  similar  to  London,  although  of  course  exhibited 
on  a  smaller  scale.  In  possessing  industries,  but  yet  in  being  pre-eminently  ports 
and  centres  of  exchange,  they  more  nearly  resemble  London  than  they  do  other 
industrial  cities.  For  this  reason  the  pauperism  in  Manchester  township  on  the 
one  hand,  with  parts  of  Prestwich,  Chorlton  and  Salford,  and  in  Liverpool  parish 
on  the  other,  with  the  Unions  of  West  Derby,  Toxteth  and  Birkenhead,  is  like 
that  of  London  in  being  dominated  by  casual  labour  and  its  results.  Bristol  is  in 
many  respects  similar  as  a  centre  of  distribution,  but  it  is  not  situated,  like  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  in  the  centre  of  a  manufacturing  district.  To  the  predominance  of 
casual  labour  among  the  causes  of  pauperism  in  these  cities  the  relieving  officers 
testify,  as  the  following  statements  show: 

"  Paupers  are  drawn  in  our  Union  fiom  tlie  casual  class." 

"  The  admissions  to  the  workhouse  are  chiefly  of  casual  labourers  who  make  no  provision." 
"  The  daily  and  casual  labour  is  a  bad  thing." 

"  Applicants  for  relief  are  all  casual  and  scarcely  do  anything.  The  women  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  earn  more  than  the  men.  Thev  hawk  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  work  in 
tlie  bag  warehouses." 

"  Paupers  are  chiefly  broken-down  casual  labourers  and  hawkers  from  slums  and  common 
lodging-houses." 

Such  corroborative  opinions  as  to  casual  labour  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  but 
the  mere  repetition  of  almost  identical  statements  would  not  be  of  value. 

Of  all  employments  in  Liverpool  in  which  casual  labour  obtains,  the  docks 
are  pre-eminent.  Nor  is  it  only  because  they  are  a  striking  instance  that  the  docks 
in  Liverpool  are  so  important.  They  actually  account  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  casual  labour  employed  in  the  whole  of  the  city,  a  fact  which  from  the  point  of 
view  of  comparative  importance  at  once  places  them  on  a  different  level  as  regards 
Liverpool  than  that  occupied  by  the  Thames  docks  and  wharves  in  London, 
Furthermore,  the  shipping  industry,  which  is  centred  in  the  Liverpool  docks,  domi- 
nates the  whole  of  the  city  in  a  manner  wholly  different  from  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  London.  In  Bristol  the  importance  of  the  docks  is  on  a  smaller  scale  similar 
to  London.  An  important  part  in  the  life  of  the  city,  they  are  not  so  important  as  in 
Liverpool.  In  one  respect  they  are  peculiar.  One  section  of  the  Bristol  docks  lies  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  and  bordering  the  main  thoroughfares.  The  other  main  section  at 
Avonm.outh  is  out  of  sight,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree  out  of  mind,  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  London  docks  are  to  a  dweller  in  Kensington.  In  Manchester  of  course  the  docks 
belonging  to  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company  occupy  a  much  smaller  place 
in  the  municipal  economy.  Compared  with  the  whole  of  Manchester  and  Salford, 
their  proportionate  size  is  somew^hat  similar  to  the  relation  between  the  Thames-side 
wharves  and  docks  to  the  whole  of  London.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  general 
scale  is  so  much  smaller,  even  though  the  proportion  may  be  similar,  that  the  results 
are  not  so  striking  and  do  not  arrest  attention  in  the  same  degree  as  do  those  of 
London,  much  less  the  docks  of  Liverpool. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  it  has  been  thought  more  useful  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  dock  labour  in  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Bristol  together.  Some  treatment 
will  therefore  be  given  : — Firstly,  of  conditions  existing  in  Liverpool,  in  Manchester  and 
in  Bristol  respectively.  Secondly,  a  short  contrast  will  be  made  of  the  elements  in 
the  problem  in  these  cities  and  in  London,  together  with  the  bearing  which  any 
differences  may  possess  on  the  practicability  of  some  of  the  remedies  suggested. 

(a)  Dock  Labour  in  Liverpool. 

In  an  enquiry  into  dock  labour,  as  in  other  cases,  the  records  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions 
have  to  be  used  with  caution.  An  entry  of  "  labourer "  in  the  apphcation  and 
report  book  will  often,  if  not  generally,  refer  to  a  dock  labourer.  But  instances 
to  the  contrary  occur.  Thus  one  man  in  receipt  of  out-relief  whom  we  visited  as  one 
on  a  list  of  dock  labourers  proved  to  have  worked  for  at  least  the  last  six  years  at  a 
distillery.  Similarly  an  informant  of  considerable  knowledge  told  us  :  "A  carpenter  or 
a  clerk  who  has  come  to  the  docks  will  call  himself  a  dock  labourer.    Many  of  those  on 
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DOCK  LABOUR. 

relief  are  not  real  dock-labourers,  but  'loafers.'  The  real  dock-labourer  will  always  get 
employment  and  the  foremen  will  snap  him  up  at  once."  Similarly  we  were  informed 
in  another  port  that  "  the  paupers  are  chiefly  casual  labourers.  They  call  themselves 
dock  labourers  but  they  are  not  the  real  thing.  They  are  men  who  do  any  odd  job  and 
try  the  docks  as  a  last  resource.  The  real  dock  labourer  does  not  come  for  relief  except 
in  times  of  distress."  In  such  statements,  of  which  several  have  been  made  to  us, 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  truth,  although  it  is  another  question,  which 
will  be  discussed  later,  how  far  the  system  at  the  docks  is  itself  responsible  for  the 
"  loafing"  of  those  who  are  not  "  genuine  "  or  "  real  "  dock  labourers.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Miss  Rathbone  in  the  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  Dock 
Labour  in  Liverpool  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission,  a  certain  proportion 
of  those  returned  in  the  Census  under  other  headings  may  at  least  include  some  men  who 
occasionally  take  their  places  on  the  stands  at  the  docks,  and  the  same  may  well 
be  true  of  the  returns  of  occupations  in  the  Poor  Law  records  also. 

In  the  case  of  Liverpool  a  preliminary  point  that  should  be  noticed  is  the 
nature  of  the  relief  given.  One  of  the  forms  of  provision  or  thrift  which,  as  has 
been  said,  is  in  general  most  widely  extended  is  life  assurance  to  cover  burial  expenses. 
In  the  case  of  dock  labourers,  however,  burial  expenses  form  a  prominent  item  in  the 
relief  given.  Thus  of  out-relief  cases  in  three  districts  of  the  union  of  Liverpool,  the 
following  is  a  classification  of  ninety-nine  cases  :  — 


District. 

Burial 
orders. 

Relief  given 
on  account 
of  sickness. 

Relief  given 
on  account 
of  sickness 
of  member 
of  family. 

Poverty. 

Total. 

I.  Under  60     -       -       -  - 

21 

3 

1 

25 

60  and  over 

1* 

1 

20 

21 

III.  Under  60     -       -       -  - 

11 

5 

16 

60  and  over 

1 

3t 

15 

17 

II.  Under  60     -       -       -  - 

5 

6 

11 

60  and  over         .       .  - 

1* 

9 

9 

Total  of  3  Districts  under  60 

37 

U 

1 

52 

60  and  over  ... 

2 

5 

44 

47 

*  Relief  also  given  on  account  of  Poverty. 

•f  Relief  also  given  in  two  cases  on  account  of  Poverty. 


Similarly  a  difference  between  the  various  Unions  exists  in  the  matter  of  medical 
relief.  Cases  which  in  Liverpool  might  apply  to  the  Poor  Law  medical  ofiicer, 
would  not  do  so  in  Birkenhead.  In  Birkenhead  the  custom  exists  of  asking  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Borough  Hospital.  The  employes  in  the  large  shipbuilding  yards 
contribute  a  considerable  sum  per  annum.  The  Dock  Labourers'  union  gives  a  much 
smaller  sum  per  annum,  but  the  dock  labourers  furnish  more  than  a  third — a  dispro- 
portionate number — of  all  the  cases  treated  for  minor  ailments.  The  guardians  make  a 
grant  to  the  hospital,  and  the  result  is  (for  what  it  is  worth)  an  illogical  distinction 
between  dock  labourers  in  Birkenhead  and  in  Liverpool.  When  the  Poor  Law  gives 
direct  to  the  worker  it  makes  him  a  pauper  ;  when  it  gives  to  the  hospital  and  the 
hospital  gives  to  him,  he  is  not  entered  in  the  records  of  pauperism. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  difference  in  character  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mersey  in  the  dock 
labour  in  Toxteth  Park  and  West  Derby  as  compared  with  the  Union  of  Liverpool. 
Liverpool  is,  so  to  speak,  the  slum  centre  of  the  other  unions  and  those  returned  as 
dock  labourers  in  the  workhouse  in  Liverpool  were  mentioned  to  us  by  our  repre- 
sentatives, who  interviewed  a  number  individually,  as  of  a  distinctly  lower  type  than 
in  West  Derby.  The  reason  may  partly  be  that  loafers  in  the  crowded  slums  in  Liver- 
pool, as  has  been  said,  return  themselves  as  dock  labourers  when  they  are  really  not  so  ; 
or  else  as  has  also  been  said,  the  respectable  labourer  as  soon  as  he  is  in  a  position  to  do 
so,  will  try  and  get  a  house  away  from  the  centre. 

For  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  problem  it  may  perhaps  be  assumed  that  the 
members  of  the  Commission  have  read  the  pamphlet  by  Miss  Rathbone  above  men- 
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tioned,  and  our  own  Report  on  London  submitted  at  the  beginning  of  November. 
The  pamphlet  by  Miss  Rathbone  gives  all  the  essential  features  of  the  system  ;  the 
knowledge  we  have  independently  acquired  bears  out  the  accuracy  of  the  description 
contained  in  it,  and  anything  in  the  way  of  repetition  would  be  useless.  What  we  trust 
will  be  of  most  service  to  the  Commission,  is  to  merely  state  the  important  points  for 
convenience  of  reference  ;  to  discuss  them  in  reference  to  pauperism  and  to  carry  the 
matter  a  little  further.    The  main  points  are  : — 

1.  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  form,  in  the  main,  one  system.  Birkenhead  ■  is 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  export  trade,  and  a  certain  amount  of  local  feeling  exists. 
Thus  the  Secretary  of  the  Birkenhead  branch  of  the  National  Union  of  Dock 
Labourers  complained  to  us  of  the  fact  that  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  had 
brought  men  over  to  Birkenhead  from  Liverpool  to  do  a  piece  of  work  when  there  were 
men  in  Birkenhead  "  without  a  job." 

2.  The  whole  of  the  docks  on  both  sides  of  the  river  are  owned  by  the  Mersey  Docks 
and  Harbour  Board. 

3.  The  employers  of  labour  are  : — The  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  itself, 
the  steam  ship  companies,  the  master  stevedores  and  master  porters.  It  is  note- 
worthy, in  view  of  Miss  Rathbone's  pamphlet,  that  whereas  the  Board  used  formerly 
to  work  all  the  closed  docks  themselves,  they  have  obtained  powers  to  let  the  work 
out  to  contract.  They  now  generally  avail  themselves  of  these  powers  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  grain  trade  at  the  Waterloo  and  Seacombe  docks. 

Warehousing  stands  quite  apart  from  work  on  the  ships,  or  on  the  quay.  It 
is  done  in  part  by  the  Harbour  Board,  in  part  by  other  firms. 

4.  Classes  of  unskilled  labour.  Those  who  work  in  the  ships,  "  stevedores  "  or 
"  lumpers,"  and  those  who  work  on  the  quay  are,  with  some  exceptions,  separate 
classes  of  persons — a  distinction  which  does  not  obtain  to  the  same  extent  in 
London  or  in  Manchester. 

5.  Hours  and  Pay.  Pay  is  4s.  6d.  for  porters  for  the  day,  5s.  for  stevedores. 
For  night  work  much  higher  rates  are  given.  Hours  are  7  a.m.  till  noon,  and 
1  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  the  amount  of  night  work  being  also  considerable. 

6.  The  National  Union  of  Dock  Labourers  is  stronger  at  the  south  end  and 
at  Birkenhead  than  elsewhere.  It  is  not  recognised  by  the  Harbour  Board  and 
many  Companies.  Even  where  strongest,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  the  power 
which  it  claims  to  possess. 

7.  Employment  is  all  casual,  although  a  large  number  of  men  known  to  the 
foremen  get  continuous  employment  and  good  wages. 

8.  The  busy  season,  speaking  generally,  is  in  the  winter. 

There  is  no  need  to  labour  the  point  that  the  docks  form  the  great  recruiting 
ground  for  pauperism,  but  a  few  instances  may  be  noted.  Thus  the  opinion  of  one 
clerk  to  guardians  was  that  "  75  per  cent,  of  the  paupers  are  casual  labourers,  chiefly 
dock  labourers." 

Or  again :  "  Paupers  come  chiefly  from  the  dock  labourers.  Some  who  want  work 
can  only  get  a  day  and  a  half  a  week.  Sometimes  they  do  not  get  that,  and  then 
they  come  to  me.  Some  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  will  not  take  more  than  a  day 
or  two's  work  a  week.  I  get  some  from  both  classes,  especially  when  they  have 
large  families."  Othe.-  officers  stated :  "  We  give  many  admissions  of  able-bodied 
to  workhouse,  and  of  sick  to  the  infirmary  among  dock  labourers." 

"  Our  able-bodied  relief  is  largely  given  to  dockers  and  general  labourers." 

The  statements  of  the  relieving  officers  are  in  accord  with  our  own  experience. 
After  discount  has  been  made  for  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  grant  of  a 
cofi&n  or  other  relief  in  connection  with  burial  has  constituted  the  pauperism,  the 
number  of  dock  labourers  upon  relief  is  immense.  Low  wages  and  intemperate 
and  thriftless  habits  are  the  primary  causes,  and  are  revealed  either  by  visits  to 
streets,  such  as  Slade  Street,  Bevington  Street,  or  the  courts  off  many  other  such 
thoroughfares,  or  by  the  examination  of  actual  paupers  in  the  workhouse  or  infir- 
mary. With  regard  to  a  number  of  cases  so  examined,  details  are  given  in  the  table 
in  Appendix  X,  The  effect  of  the  irregular  wage  and  thriftless  habits  culminates 
when  sickness  occurs,  and  pauperism  is  often  the  result. 


Note. — Hfferences  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  liepoi  ts  of  the  Commission  to  the  pacjes  in  (his  Volume  are 
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It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  it  has  been  urged  upon  us  that  these  cases  of 
relief  occur  among  the  wastrels,  and  that  the  real  dock  labourer  does  not  come  for 
relief  in  the  same  facile  way.  "  Most  of  the  men  entered  here  as  '  dock  labourers,' 
as  was  said  by  one  labour  master,  are  casual  loafers  about  the  docks.  It  is  seldom 
that  a  true  dock-labourer  comes  into  the  workhouse.  These  men  do  a  day's  work, 
and  then  go  and  spend  their  earnings  in  drink."  Sometimes,  again,  it  is  said  that 
the  steamship  companies  cannot  get  men,  or  at  least,  as  was  said  by  the  representative 
of  one  company,  men  worth  engaging.  Both  of  these  criticisms  are  to  a  certain 
extent  true,  although  perhaps  the  latter  is  less  so  recently  than  formerly.  There  is 
now,  as  more  than  one  person  has  told  us,  "a  permanent  surplus  of  labour."  Again, 
in  the  words  of  a  superintendent  relieving  officer,  "  there  were  a  good  many  more 
now  seeking  work  at  the  docks  than  there  was  work  to  offer  them.  If  the  docks 
were  at  their  busiest,  all  of  the  men  willing  to  work  could  not  be  employed."  No 
doubt,  however,  as  the  same  informant  said,  "  the  thrifty  and  steady  get  the 
preference  at  the  docks,  and  some  work  every  week.  A  man  like  this  would  only 
come  for  relief  with  some  more  severe  sickness  than  the  others."  Even  so,  however, 
to  what  does  this  fact  amount  ?  It  means  that  there  are  a  number  of  men  who  do  get 
a  tolerable  or  even  a  good  livelihood  at  the  docks,  men  who  would  form  the  preference 
or  "  A  "  classes,  if  such  a  system  were  in  existence  in  Liverpool,  or  else  would  be 
the  best  of  the  "  B  "  list.  It  means  also  that  some  of  the  younger  and  stronger 
men,  who  are  able  to  take  a  long  spell  of  night  work,  may  make  considerable  sums. 
It  is,  however,  in  the  effect  on  the  man  of  average  character  that  the  answer  must  be 
found  as  to  the  pauperising  character  of  the  dock  work,  not  on  the  steadiest  men, 
nor  yet  on  the  wastrels  that  may  be  found  under  any  conditions.  Viewed  from  this 
standpoint,  the  system  in  Liverpool  appears  to  create  pauperism.  Of  accidents  the 
number  in  the  year  is  considerable,  over  300  occurring  in  two  docks,  as  we  were 
informed  by  the  inspector  of  factories,  in  the  month  of  October  last,  and  even  though 
compensation  in  a  lump  sum  may  be  paid,  yet  under  the  circumstances  this  may  only 
often  mean  a  postponement  of  pauperism.  Similarly  the  exposure  to  weather  in  the 
docks,  or  to  contagion  in  close  or  insanitary  homes,  renders  the  dock  labourer,  often 
ill-fed,  and  often  also  intemperate,  peculiarly  liable  to  certain  diseases  which  impair  his 
earning  capacity.  But,  above  all  considerations  of  accident  and  exposure,  it  is  the 
casual  system  of  employment  which  appears  chiefly  responsible  for  the  large  amount 
of  pauperism.    This  system  takes  effect  in  the  following  way  : — 

1.  The  nominally  high  pay  of  5s.  per  day  attracts  to  Liverpool  more  men  than  the 
r.ctual  prospect  of  employment  would  warrant.  Once  in  Liverpool  they  settle  down  and 
do  not  find  it  easy  to  get  away  again.  Thus  one  case  was  mentioned  to  us  of  a  coun- 
tryman, who  had  been  an  agricultural  labourer  on  15s.  a  week,  who  migrated  here  ten 
years  ago,  to  find  that  his  old  circumstances  were  the  best.  So  it  was  also  with  a 
miner  arrived  from  a  Lancashire  colliery  six  months  ago  when  the  coal  trade  was  slack.- 
We  found  him  out  of  work  and  hard  put  to  it  in  a  miserable  furnished  room  in  a 
court  off  Christian  Street.  Such  men  may  get  no  work  to  do  at  the  dock,  especially 
as  they  are  not  known  to  the  foremen. 

2.  If  during  a  press  of  work  the  new-comers  get  taken  on,  and  recognised  as  good 
workers,  they  squeeze  out  others.  In  either  case  demoralisation  may  easily  follow  of  a 
person  not  before  demoralised.  "  Casual  labour,"  as  a  relieving  officer  of  long 
experience  said  to  us,  "  never  gives  the  man  a  chance  of  keeping  the  home.  They  start 
drinking  and  never  regain  themselves." 

3.  The  long  night  spells,  coming  in  succession  to  a  previous  day's  work,  may 
mean  high  pay  at  the  moment,  but  are  also  a  great  strain,  and  the  high  pay  at  the  present 
may  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  future. 

4.  The  question  of  boy  labour  is  not  one  with  which  we  are  authorised  to  deal,  and 
therefore  we  would  merely  emphasise,  in  passing,  the  effect  of  such  surroundings  on  a  hoy 
brought  up  amongst  them,  urged  to  get  a  job  at  "  turning  on  steam  "  as  soon  as  he  is  of 
aje  to  do  so,  and  finally  taking  his  place  as  a  dock  labourer  himself. 

5.  An  occupation  at  which  the  real  wastrels  can  hope  to  eke  out  a  living  may  be 
thought  to  ease  the  Poor  Rate  for  the  moment,  but,  as  has  been  noticed  in  our 
Report  on  London,  the  existence  of  such  a  calling  probably  only  means  an  inducement 
to  the  idle  or  the  demoralised.  We  would  now  go  one  step  further  and  be  inclined 
to  say  that  it  is  only  because  it  is  subsidised  by  the  Poor  Law,  or  other  rehef  of  a 
charitable  nature,  that  dock  employment,  at  present  prevaib'ng  in  Liverpool,  can 
exist. 
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As  the  Commission  are  aware,  the  need  for  a  remedy  is  recognised,  and  a  conference, 
which  includes  representatives  both  of  employers  and  employed,  is  at  this  moment 
considering  the  subject.  The  proposal  before  the  conference  is  for  the  establishment  of 
a  system,  similar  to  that  instituted  by  the  London  and  India  Docks  in  London,  com- 
prising lists  of  "  permanent  "  and  "  A  "  men,  both  engaged  and  paid  by  the  week, 
and  a  list  of  "B"  men  who  would  receive  preferential  employ.  In  Appendix  XL  will 
be  found  a  copy  of  these  proposals  which  were  communicated  to  us  in  confidence. 

(b)  Dock  Labour  in  Manchester. 

The  extent  of  the  docks  belonging  to  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company  can  be 
seen  by  a  reference  to  the  map.  On  the  north-west  side  of  the  canal,  the  site  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  docks,  they  lie  in  Salford.  On  the  south-west  and 
south-east  sides,  up  to  the  middle  of  No.  1  dock,  they  are  situated  in  Stretford.  Above 
that  line  to  the  north  and  north-east  they  lie  in  the  city  of  Manchester  and  in  Chorlton 
Union.  No.  10  dock,  as  shown  on  the  map,  which  will  be  the  largest  yet  made  by  the 
company,  is  not  yet  completed. 

The  better  classes  of  the  employes,  including  the  clerical  staff  and  the  artisans, 
live  to  a  large  extent  in  Stretford.  Of  the  dock  labourers,  90  per  cent,  live  in  Salford, 
the  district  of  Hulme  in  Chorlton  Union,  which  comes  next,  having  only  a  small  number. 

The  Ship  Canal  Company  not  only  own  the  docks  but  also  do  nearly  all  the  work 
themselves,  the  stevedoring,  porterage,  and  warehousing,  together  with  railway  work, 
being  performed  by  men  engaged  by  them.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  in  the  case 
of  some  of  the  coasting  lines  which  have  their  own  permanent  staff,  and  of  which 
a  list  is  given  in  Appendix  XII.  The  number  of  such  men  does  no*-,  however,  amount 
to  5  per  cent,  of  the  total.  All  the  remainder  are  employed  by  the  Ship  Canal 
Company. 

The  employes  of  the  Dock  Company,  classified  by  the  nature  of  their  work 
consist  of :  (i.)  The  office  staff ;  (ii.)  skilled  mechanics,  including  railway  loco- 
motive drivers  and  fitters,  and,  in  the  docks,  the  harbourmaster's  staff,  the  men 
working  the  cranes  and  other  artisans ;  and  (iii.)  ordinary  dock  labourers  and 
warehousemen.  The  dock  labourers  may  either  be  ship's  men  or  porters.  The  ship's 
men  or  stevedores,  in  the  ship's  hold,  generally  work  in  gangs  of  four.  One  of 
the  four  superintends  the  work  of  the  gang,  and  is  paid  Id.  per  hour  more  than 
the  other  three.  The  stevedores,  however  do  porterage  work  if  they  are  not 
wanted  on  board  ship.  They  are  on  the  whole  the  more  skilled  class,  and  hence, 
as  it  is  advantageous  to  keep  them,  they  would  have  a  preference  in  slack  times 
in  getting  any  work  that  was  going.  The  porters  do  the  ordinary  work  on  the  quay. 
There  are  no  close  corporations  among  them  of  any  kind,  such  as  exist  in  certain 
instances  in  London. 

In  reference  to  the  term  of  engagement,  the  skilled  men  form  a  fairly  permanent 
staff,  and  are  paid  weekly.  This  remark  also  applies  to  some  of  the  employes  in 
the  storage  warehouses.  Among  the  ordinary  dock  hands,  stevedores  and  porters, 
engagement  is  casual.  There  is  no  permanent  or  preference  list  of  any  kind,  the 
only  understanding  being  that  any  engagement  should  not  be  for  a  less  period  than 
four  hours  for  work  done  during  the  day.  For  night  work  no  such  understanding 
exists,  the  men  only  working  so  long  as  wanted. 

The  first  "call"  in  the  morning  is  at  7.30,  and  the  hours  are  from  8  a.m.,  till 
noon.  The  second  "  call  "  is  at  12.30  and  the  work  lasts  from  1  p.m.,  till  6  p.m. 
A  great  deal  of  night  work  is  done.  A  whole  night's  work  lasts  from  7  p.m.  till 
6  a.m.,  with  a  break  of  an  hour  for  meals,  and  with  a  temporary  break  at  10.30 
p.m.,  "  to  enable  the  men  to  go  and  get  a  drink  before  the  public -houses  close." 
The  half-night  lasts  from  7  p.m.  to  11  p.m. 

The  pay  of  the  ordinary  porters  on  the  quay  is  at  the  rate  of  6d.  per  hour.  Steve- 
dores, when  loading,  get  5s.  per  day,  the  head  of  the  gang  receiving  5s.  9d.  When 
unloading  they  are  paid  at  the  ordinary  rate.  7d.  per  hour  is  paid  for  work  on 
timber,  ores,  pig-iron,  pitch,  and  grain  in  bulk  in  the  ship's  hold.  In  the  first  four 
cases,  however,  payment  is  also  given  on  a  basis  of  tonnage  rates.  Thus  timber 
is  worked  by  what  are  called  "  butty  "  gangs,  payment  being  made  to  the  whole 
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gang  for  the  whole  amount  handled,  and  the  sum  is  then  divided  out.  In  this 
way  35s.  to  40s.  a  week  can  be  made  by  a  man  when  work  is  full,  but  the  work  is 
heavy  and  subject  to  delays.  The  various  hands  are  supposed  to  share  equally,  but, 
although  the  practice  is  not  recognised  by  the  company,  something  is  "  thrown 
into  the  cap "  for  the  leading  hand.  About  sixty  to  100  men  are  employed 
regularly  in  handling  grain,  and  the  same  number  on  ores  and  pig  iron.  Timber 
occupies  400  to  500  for  about  eight  months,  but  a  large  number  in  addition  are,  when 
required,  employed  at  tonnage  rates.  For  night  work,  pay  amounts  to  a  rate  and  a 
half,  or  9d.  per  hour  for  ordinary  work,  and  proportionately  higher  sums  for  the 
special  kinds  of  work. 

The  most  important  classes  of  goods  imported  are  the  following  : — 

Grain. — About  400,000  tons  in  1906.    There  is  no  special  season,  as  it  comes  from 

all  parts.    A  good  deal,  however,  comes  in  the  cotton  season,  being  shipped  in  the 

cotton  ships  as  ballast. 

Cotton. — Five  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  bales  were  imported  last  year,  com- 
prising 340,000  American  bales,  and  216,000  Egyptian,  there  being  less  American  and 
more  Egyptian  than  in  average  years.  The  total  would  thus  reach  about  150,000  tons, 
the  American  bale  weighing  about  4|  cwt.,  and  the  Egyptian  7  cwt.  Most  of  the 
cotton  imported  is  held  in  Liverpool,  there  being  as  yet  no  "  spot  "  market  in  cotton 
in  Manchester.    The  busy  season  is  from  September  to  the  end  of  April. 

Wood  Pulp. — About  100,000  tons  is  imported  for  manufacture  into  paper.  It 
comes  from  Canada  and  the  Baltic,  and  the  season  is  about  the  same  as  for  timber. 

Oil. — A  large  quantity. 

Fruit. — The  season  is  from  September  to  May,  the  soft  fruit  being  followed  by  the 
hard. 

General  Cargoes. — These  are  large  in  their  aggregate  amount,  and  show  no  great 
seasonal  variation. 

The  export  trade  is  small,  not  amounting  to  an  eighth  part  of  the  imports. 

In  determining  the  fluctuation  in  employment,  it  is  not  very  safe  to  assume  that  the 
amount  of  labour  required  is  in  proportion  to  the  tonnage  imported.  Tlius  oil,  being 
pumped,  necessitates  little  labour.  Grain,  handled  in  the  elevators  takes  less  than  the 
average  amount.  Timber,  on  the  contrary,  requires  a  good  deal  more,  especially  if,  as  is 
not  infrequently  the  case,  it  is  stored  and  is  handled  three  or  four  times.  For  the  use, 
however,  of  the  Commission,  the  dock  traffic  supermtendent,  who  also  gave  in  confidence 
much  of  the  above  information,  has  supplied  tables,  showing  the  numbers  employed  and 
the  wages  paid  for  each  week  from  August  5th,  1903,  to  November  17th,  190G  ;  also  the 
number  employed  each  day  during  the  four  weeks  ending  November  17th,  1903.  The 
figures  are  given  in  Appendix  XIIT.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  first 
that  the  figures  represent  not  the  average  daily  number  employed  each  week,  but  the 
highest  daily  number  in  the  week.  Secondly,  the  figures  are  for  the  Dock  Traffic 
Department  only,  excluding  the  Railway  Department,  the  dock  mechanics  and 
the  berthing  staffs.  They  include  the  dock  labourers  together  with  about  250 
permanent  staff  employed  in  the  office  and  warehouses  or  in  working  the  cranes. 

Ships  take  a  minimum  of  four  and  a  half  hours  from  the  entrance  to  the  canal  at 
Eastham  in  arriving  at  Manchester.  The  usual  time,  however,  is  seven  or  eight  hours,, 
large  ships  especially  not  being  allowed  to  exceed  a  certain  speed. 

The  union  has  no  hold  among  the  employes.  Nor  does  any  pension  scheme  exist. 
Some  of  the  men  have  a  works  club,  but  the  company  do  not  manage  or  support  it. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  with  the  dock  traffic  superintendent  we  were  informed 
that  regular  employment  could  be  found  for  certainly  half  of  the  average  number  of 
men  shown  in  the  tables  supplied.  They  had  attempted  at  the  outset  to  employ  some 
permanent  men,  but  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  system.  The  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  a  permanent  staff  were  several : — • 

1.  Although  he  did  not  say  that  there  was  any  more  risk  of  accident  or  delay 
than  was  the  case  with  other  docks,  yet  the  existence  of  the  several  dock  gates 
meant  that  if  one  of  them  were  injured,  work  might  be  delayed  for  a  week,  during  ail 
of  which  time  the  men  would  be  drawing  their  pay  and  doing  no  work. 

429.  L  2 
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2.  The  existence  of  a  permanent  staff  would  involve  the  transference  of  the  men 
from  one  kind  of  work  to  another,  and,  even  in  so-called  unskilled  work,  there  was  a 
slight  specialization,  e.g.,  in  handling  cotton. 

3.  The  foremen  presented  a  difficulty.  At  present  the  superintending  foreman 
controls  the  foremen,  and  determines  how  many  men  each  shall  have  for  the  work  in 
hand.  Thus  a  foreman  who  has  fifty  men  w^orking  under  him  one  day  may  need 
100  the  next.  When  the  superintending  foreman  has  decided  the  number  to  be 
employed,  the  ordinary  foreman  gets  a  corresponding  number  of  tickets  or  "  tallies," 
goes  to  the  shed  and  picks  out  his  men.  In  the  opinion  of  the  dock  traffic  superintendent 
the  objection  of  the  foreman  to  the  engagement  of  men  on  more  permanent  footing  is 
more  imaginary  than  real.  But  the  fact  remains  that  they  did  object.  They  came  from 
Liverpool,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  a  casual  system  and  did  not  want  another. 
They  could  not  be  allowed  to  appoint  permanent  men,  and  they  liked  having  the 
patronage  of  giving  the  employment.  The  additional  advantage  also  existed  in  the 
present  system  that  the  traffic  superintendent  could  hold  the  foremen  responsible 
for  the  way  in  which  work  was  executed.  It  was  also  admitted  both  that  the  men 
have  more  or  less  to  follow  particular  foremen,  and  also  that,  though  it  was  difficult 
to  sift  the  tales  of  the  alleged  bribery  of  foremen,  and  he  did  not  know  if  they  were 
true,  yet  it  was  possible  there  might  be  reason  for  them, 

(c) — Dock  Labour  in  Bristol. 

What  has  been  said  in  a  previous  section  as  to  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  who  is  a 
"  real  "  dock-labourer,  and  what  their  number  is  in  any  given  town,  applies  to  Bristol  as 
to  other  ports.  But  the  Census  return,  of  2,121  dock  labourers,  combined  with  the  figure 
of  4,574  "  general  labourers,"  shows  the  prominence  of  dock  labour  in  the  city.  It  is 
gtill  more  prominent  in  the  matter  of  pauperism. 

"  Dock  labourers  are  the  chief  class  that  appl^for  relief.  It  is  the  casual  nature  of  the  work.  Skilled 
tradesmen,  however  low  the  degree  of  skill,  seldom  come.    They  manage  to  knock  out  a  living  somehow." 

The  Bristol  Docks  are  separated  into  three  distinct  groups,  situated  at  Bristol,  Avon- 
mouth,  and  Portishead.  In  Bristol  the  quays  border  either  side  of  the  river  and  its 
branches,  being  thus  intermixed  with  the  remainder  of  the  industrial  life  of  the  city  in  a 
manner  that  is  not  the  case  in  London,  Liverpool,  or  Manchester.  The  Avonmouth 
section  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  about  seven  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city, 
the  boundaries  of  which,  as  also  those  of  the  Poor  Law  Union,  have  been  extended  to 
include  it.  At  the  present  time  the  total  of  foreign  and  coastwise  tonnage  entered  at 
Avonmouth  amounts  to  about  two-thirds  of  that  at  the  Bristol  section.  Large  additional 
docks,  however,  are  in  process  of  completion  by  the  side  of  the  old  Avonmouth  Dock,  and 
when  these  are  finished  it  is  probable  that  the  tonnage  will  exceed  that  which  goes  further 
up  the  river.  Portishead  lies  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  about  ten  miles  from  the 
city,  and  forms  a  small  isolated  area  attached  to  Bristol  City  and  Poor  Law  Unions.  The 
amount  of  shipping  entering  Portishead  is  small  in  comparison  with  that  at  the  other 
docks,  but  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  develop  the  timber  trade  there. 

The  ownership  of  the  docks  is  vested  in  the  City  Corporation,  who  are  also  warehouse- 
men on  a  large  scale.  The  management  is  undertaken  by  a  Dock  Committee.  The 
arrangements  under  which  the  work  is  performed  are  very  various.  In  the  Bristol  section 
the  Dock  Committee  contract  to  perform  all  quay  and  warehouse  labour  in  connection 
with  the  city  granary,  which  belongs  to  them.  This  amounts  to  about  one-third  of  the 
whole  grain  trade  in  that  portion  of  the  docks,  and  a  little  less  than  one-fifth  of  that  of  the 
whole  port.  The  stevedoring,  however,  is  done  by  the  shipowners.  In  all  other  cases 
in  that  section,  shipowners  and  merchants  either  do  their  own  work,  as  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  regular  coastwise  lines,  or  contract  with  master  stevedores  for  its  performance.* 
At  Avonmouth  the  Dock  Committee  perform  all  the  quay  and  warehouse  work,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions.  Stevedoring,  in  the  case  of  tramp  steamers,  is  done  by  the  owners  or 
contractors  employed  by  them.  In  the  case  of  liners  the  Dock  Committee  retain  con- 
trol of  the  stevedoring,  but  sub-contract  with  a  master  stevedore  to  do  it  for  them. 
An  exception,  however,  is  made  in  the  case  of  the  vessels  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Hailway  Company,  which  does  its  own  work.  At  Portishead  stevedoring  is  performed 
by  the  owner  or  his  contractor.  Other  work  is  done  by  the  Dock  Committee,  in  the  case 
of  grain,  but  not  of  any  general  cargoes. 

*  It  has  been  estimated  that  of  such  work  in  the  whole  port,  two-thirds  is  done  by  such  contractors. 


Note. — Rfferences  made  in  tins  Volumn  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commiumn  to  the  pages  in  this  Voluim  are 
to  the  page-numherlng  in  brackets. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Dock  Committee  are  large  employers  of  labour,  the  greatest 
number  of  hands  directly  employed  by  them  being  at  Avonmouth,  A  table  of  the  number, 
week  by  week,  for  two  years,  has  been  furnished  by  them,  and  is  given  in  Appendix  XV. 
From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  a  little  over  a  hundred  regularly  employed. 
This  number  includes  foremen,  sub-foremen,  lamp  trimmers,  watermen,  shunters,  and 
some  men  regularly  employed  in  the  granaries  or  as  crane-drivers,  etc.  It  does  not  include 
either  officials  with  their  office  staff,  or  the  skilled  harbour  staff.  Apart  from  the  foregoing, 
there  is  no  permanent  list  among  the  dock  labourers  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is 
understood  in  the  system  practised  by  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  London  and  India 
Docks.  The  men  entered  as  "  preferred  "  on  the  table  are  engaged  each  morning,  but 
paid  weekly.  They  are  not  guaranteed  a  full  week's  work  at  any  time,  but  are  merely 
men  who  are  always  taken  on  when  work  of  the  class  exists  for  which  they  are  suited, 
e.<j.,  grain-weighing,  goods-checking,  and  crane-driving.  That  is  to  say,  the  real  benefit 
of  the  "  preference  "  consists  in  the  extent  to  which  it  ensures  them  regular  employment, 
and  this  we  were  unable  to  ascertain.  With  the  Dock  Committee,  as  through  the  remainder 
of  the  port,  the  greatest  part  of  the  employment  is  purely  casual. 

The  rate  of  pay  for  general  work  is  6|d.  per  hour,  but  a  number  of  piecework  rates  are 
also  in  force,  which  are  the  subject  of  an  agreement  between  employers  and  employed. 
A  list  of  the  principal  of  these  rates  is  given  in  Appendix  XVI.  Just,  however,  as  the  men 
complain  of  the  Dock  Committee,  that  "  it  is  a  middleman  and  grinds  out  the  uttermost 
farthing,"  so  the  complaint  is  made  against  the  men,  that  the  agreement  of  the  masters 
to  the  rates  of  wages  in  force  was  obtained  by  false  promises.  More  important,  however, 
than  the  nominal  rates  is  to  ascertain  the  average  wage  which  can  be  expected.  This 
it  is  impossible  to  fix  in  Bristol,  as  elsewhere.  Large  sums  are  earned  when  there  is  a 
press  of  work,  and  certain  hands  can  rely  on  fair  weekly  earnings.  But  of  those  of  the 
whole  body  of  labourers  no  accurate  estimate  can  be  formed.  In  the  words  of  the  trade 
union  secretary  : — 

"  Judge  Austen  always  says,  '  If  it  is  a  case  of  debt  the  average  wage  of  the  man  is  lOs.  a  week,  if  a 
case  of  compensation  it  is  30s.'  " 

Conjectures,  however,  from  three  different  sources  agreed  in  stating  that  so  far  as  the  idea 
of  an  average  could  be  entertained,  it  might  be  placed  at  15s.  to  20s.  : — 

"  It  is  impossible  to  get  at  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  dock  labourers.  No  one  can  do  it.  It  would 
not  be  far  wrong  to  put  it  at  from  15s.  to  £1  a  week.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  real  dock  labourer 
from  the  men  who  come  to  the  docks  on  the  chance  of  work  when  their  own  trade  is  slack." 

Into  the  more  general  causes  affecting  the  regularity  of  employment  in  a  port,  trade 
cycles,  the  question  of  return  freights,  etc.,  it  is  not  possible  here  to  enter.  The  other 
points  more  immediately  affecting  the  problem  are  : — (1)  The  articles  which  constitute 
the  main  lines  of  trade  and  which  ^may  cause  that  trade  to  be  seasonal  in  character. 
(2)  The  proportions  of  foreign  and  coastwise  traffic.  (3)  The  proportion  of  traffic  carried 
by  liners  and  by  tramp  steamers  respectively.  A  special  enquiry  would  be  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  full  circumstances  in  each  port.  As  regards  Bristol,  the  following  informa- 
tion, though  incomplete,  was  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Docks  Committee  and 
oilhers.  r 

1.  ^  Foreign  and  Coastwise  Traffic.  The  total  amount  of  goods  handled  is  about  equal  in 
foreign  and  coastwise  traffic,  the  actual  percentages  for  the  year  1906  being  as  follows  :— 

Per  Cent. 

Imports,  foreign  42 

Exports,  foreign  8 

Imports  coastwise  39 

Exports  coastwise  11 

2.  Main  Articles  of  Commerce.—The  staple  article  in  the  Bristol  import  trade  consists 
of  grain,_of  which  wheat  and  barley  each  contribute  about  a  third,  the  next  most  important 
items  being  maize  and  oats.  Of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  work  of  the  grain  porters,  we  not 
only  heard  evidence,  but  the  conditions,  as  witnessed,  made  it  clear.  Work  in  the  hold  is 
carried  on  in  an  atmosphere  thick  with  dust,  the  worst  kind  of  grain,  in  this  respect,  being 
reputed  to  be  Syrian  barley,  in  which  there  is  a  quantity  of  grit  and  dirt.  The  statement 
that  the  conditions  lead  to  disease  of  the  lung  seemed  incontestable,  but  mention  was  not 
made  of  any  pauperism  amongst  grain  porters.  We  regret  that  time  did  not  permit  of 
tracing  the  history  of  a  sufficient  number  of  individual  cases  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
reasons  which  might  give  a  full  explanation  of  the  absence  of  pauperism  among  them.  The 
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other  most  important  branches  of  the  Bristol  trade  are  furnished  by  the  import  of  cotton 
and  other  oil  seeds,  timber,  sugar,  mineral  oil,  and  fruit.  The  following  table  which  had 
been  compiled  by  the  Docks  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  another  inquiry  was  kindly 
supplied  to  us,  and  shews  the  comparative  importance  of  the  cargoes  mentioned. 

Per  Cent.* 

Cotton  and  other  oil  seed   1-65 

Fruit  in  whole  cargoes   2*70 

General  cargoes   24-23 

Grain  in  whole  cargoes   13-67 

Mineral  oils   1-73 

-               Timber  and  deals  in  whole  cargoes     -       -       -       -  2-77 

Sundry  other  goods   1-30 

Export  cargo   5-95 

Coastwise  traffic      -       -       -       -       •       ,       -  46-00 


100-00 


In  the  above  table  it  will  be  noticed  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  imports  from  foreign 
countries  was  in  general  cargoes.  To  avoid  the  uncertainty  thus  caused,  the  Docks  Com- 
mittee kindly  furnished  us  in  confidence  with  further  information  shewing  the  precise 
quantities  of  goods  imported  and  exported  both  in  the  Foreign  and  coastwise  trades  for 
the  years  1905  and  1906.  Thus  calculated,  of  the  42  per  cent,  constituted  by  imports 
from  foreign  parts  in  the  year  1906  the  following  were  the  principle  articles  : — 

Per  Cent. 

Cotton  and  other  oil  seed   2-4 

Fruit   1-4 

Grain   19-2 

Mineral  oils       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  2*1 

Timber  and  deals   4-8 

Sugar        -       -   2-6 

Iron  -       -       -   1-0 

Other  goods   8*5 


I  Total  imports  from  foreign  ports    -       -       -         42  '0 

3.  Liners  and  Tramj)  Steamers. — While,  however,  in  many  lines  of  trade  ^he  nature  of 
the  article,  and  the  quantity  of  it  imported,  determine  the  seasonal  variation  in  the  amount 
of  labour  employed,  an  equally  important  point  in  the  problem  at  Bristol  consists  of  the 
nature  of  the  vessel.  A  number  of  liners  enter  the  port,  and,  with  the  completion  of  the 
new  dock  at  Avonmouth,  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  large  increase.  But  the  pre- 
dominance of  tramp  steamers  in  the  foreign  trade  is  a  feature  differentiating  Bristol  from 
Liverpool.  Thus  out  of  the  42  per  cent,  of  the  total  trade  of  the  port  15  per  cent,  was 
carried  in  liners,  27  per  cent,  in  tramp  steamers.  With  this  predominance  is  associated 
a  greater  irregularity  of  work.  The  liner  can  generally  be  timed  to  a  day  or  two.  The 
tramp  is  much  more  uncertain,  and  the  result  may  be  more  acute  alterations  of  flushes 
of  work  with  comparative  stagnation,  f 


Conditions  of  the  Prollem  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bristol,  and  London. 

In  was  said  in  our  Report  on  London  that  "  the  ideal  solution  of  the  difficulty  is,  of 
course,  that  as  few  men  as  possible  should  be  employed,  and  that  the  employment 
of  these  should  be  regular.  In  other  words  this  means  either  that  each  concern  should 
only  employ  a  permanent  staff  or  that  the  mobility  among  the  hands  should  be  com- 
plete and  operative."  Most  of  the  methods  by  which  it  is  suggested  that  a  closer  ap- 
proximation at  Liverpool  could  be  made  to  the  ideal  are  mentioned  in  the  pamphlet  by 
Miss  Rathbone  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.    They  include  : — 

(1)  Better  telephonic  communication. 


*  The  figures  refer  to  the  net  register  tonnage  of  vessels  (steam  and  sailing)  that  entered  the  port  from 
foreign  parts  and  coastwise  during  the  year  ended  April  30th,  1905  (2,078,343  tons), 
t  See  the  comparative  figures  for  various  months  given  in  Appendix  XVIII. 


Note. — Eeferences  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Beports  of  the  Commission  to  the  paget  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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(2)  One  stand  for  each  dock.  It  will  be  noticed  that  neither  of  these  proposals 
would  make  any  change  in  the  term  of  eugagement,  i.e.,  that  men  are  engaged 
casually  for  the  day  or  half -day.  They  would,  however,  tend  in  different  degrees  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  a  surplus  of  labour  at  one  point  when  labourers  were  wanted 
at  another.  Further,  it  is  clear  that  they  would  tend  to  increase  the  ability  of  the 
steady,  good  dock  labourer  to  get  work,  provided  that  he  was  sufficiently  known, 
and  this  increased  expectation  of  employment  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  less 
efficient,  who  would  obtain  still  less  than  before. 

(3)  The  employment  by  companies  and  firms  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  staff  on  a 
weekly  wage  even  without  any  other  alteration  in  the  conditions  of  discharging,  load- 
ing, and  sailing  at  present  in  force. 

(4)  The  increase  of  the  proportion  that  might  be  so  employed  at  a  weekly  wage  by 
means  of  one  or  other  of  the  four  methods  stated  in  "Life  and  Labour  of  the  People." 

Both  suggestions  (3)  and  (4)  refer  to  the  system  of  employing  regular  men  on  a 
weekly  wage  adopted  by  the  London  and  India  Docks  in  London  in  their  lists  of 
"  Permanent "  and  "  A "  men.  Against  the  adoption  of  these  suggestions  certain 
general  objections  are  urged,  which  vary  in  force  according  to  the  difference  in  con- 
ditions obtaining  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  London,  and  which  should  be 
borne  in  mind. 

(i.)  In  Manchester,  with  the  small  exceptions  mentioned,  the  docks  are  both 
owned  and  worked  by  one  company.  In  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  there  is  only  one 
owner,  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  but  the  number  of  different  em- 
ployers is  very  large,  consisting,  in  addition  to  the  Board,  of  the  steamship  owners  and 
the  master  porters  and  master  stevedores.  The  tendency  appears  to  be  for  the  Harbour 
Board  to  do  less  of  the  work  itself  than  formerly.  In  Bristol  there  is  but  one  owner, 
which  also  directly  employs  a  considerable  portion  of  the  labour.  For  the  employment 
of  the  rest  of  the  labour  arrangements  vary  as  in  Liverpool.  In  London  there 
are  a  multitude  of  owners  and  a  multitude  of  employers,  among  whom  one  of 
the  owners,  the  London  and  India  Company,  is  by  far  the  largest.  The  same 
company  is  also  one  of  the  largest  employers,  but  lets  out  a  great  proportion 
of  the  jetties  owned  by  it,  doing  itself  only  15  per  cent,  of  all  the  work  done 
in  the  docks  belonging  to  it.  . 

(ii.)  In  the  ordinary  ship  and  quay  labour  there  are  a  number  of  differences. 
In  London  the  special  close  corporations  among  the  porters  still  form  a  considerable 
factor  in  the  problem,  though  their  importance  has  diminished.  In  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  they  do  not  exist.  Bristol  occupies  an  intermediate  position, 
specialisation  in  dock  labour  appearing  to  exist  to  a  greater  extent  there  than  in 
Liverpool,  but  to  a  less  extent  than  in  London. 

(iii.)  In  Manchester,  Bristol  and  London  a  considerable  amount  of  warehousing  is 
done  by  the  same  firms  who  employ  dock  labourers  on  the  quay  and  ship.  In  Liverpool 
the  Harbour  Board  owns  warehouses,  but  the  remainder  of  the  employers  who  give 
work  to  the  great  majority  of  dock  labourers  have  no  warehouse  business  connected 
with  their  other  work.  A  steamship  company  may  break  the  cargo  and  land  the 
goods  on  the  quay.  Beyond  that  point  the  handling  of  the  goods  is  a  matter  for 
the  consignee  and  not  for  the  company.  'i 

(iv.)  In  Manchester  and  London  the  distinction  between  the  ship  man  or  steve- 
dore and  the  quay  man  or  porter  does  not  prevail  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Liverpool. 
At  the  same  time  this  distinction  is  not  universally  the  case  in  Liverpool.  One 
shipping  company  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  and  employing  a  regular  weekly 
staff  informed  us  that  the  men  "  would  be  transferred,  if  needed,  from  quay  to  hold, 
or  vice  versa,  but  this  seldom  happens."  The  representative  of  another  similar  com- 
pany said  that  the  regular  staff  "  do  both  stevedoring  and  porterage  work  inter- 
changeably;" yet  another  such  firm  of  those  coastwise  companies  who  employ  a 
weekly  staff,  and  were  visited  by  us  for  that  reason,  informed  us  that  their  men  were 
"  interchangeable  between  hold  and  quay."  Bristol  in  this  respect  also  is  more  similar  to 
London  than  Liverpool.  But  in  several  instances  we  were  informed  that  work  on  the  ship 
was  performed  under  different  management  from  that  on  the  quay  and  in  the 
warehouse. 

(v.)  The  labourers  in  London  and  Bristol  who  are  members  of  the  Dock  Wharf  and 
Riverside  Union  are  not  confined  to  any  one  portion  of  the  riverside.    In  Liverpool  the 
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Njitional  Union  of  Dock  Labourers  is  very  appreciably  stronger  at  Birkenhead  and  at  the 
Toxteth  or  South  end  of  the  docks  than  at  the  north.  In  Manchester  trade  unionism  has 
little  or  no  hold  among  the  men. 

From  such  diSerences  it  will  be  seen  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  certain 
remedies  may  be  greater  in  one  city  than  the  others.    Thus  : — 

(1)  In  respect  of  the  institution  of  a  weekly  staff  the  area  of  employment  differs. 
In  London  it  has  been  effected  by  the  London  and  India  Company,  as  the  numbers  em- 
ployed by  themselves  alone  are  sufficient  to  form  a  large  enough  basis  on  which  to 
found  such  a  system.  In  Bristol  such  a  system  could  be  instituted  by  the  Docks  Committee 
of  the  Corporation.  But  as  regards  other  employers  of  labour  in  liondon  and  Bristol,  as  for 
Liverpool  generally,  some  joint  arrangement  would  need  to  be  established  of  the  nature 
indicated  by  Mr.  Booth  and  embodied  in  the  proposals  laid  before  the  Conference  now 
sitting  in  Liverpool.  Prima  facie  it  might  appear  that  in  Liverpool  the  existence  of 
the  Harbour  Board  as  the  one  owner  of  all  the  docks  and  a  central  body  might  facilitate 
the  formation  of  such  an  arrangement,  whereas  in  London  no  such  central  body  exists. 
In  Manchester  where  there  is  but  one  employer  who  is  also  the  one  owner,  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal  Company,  no  such  difficulty  stands  in  the  way.  It  is  the  other  objections 
that  are  made  to  a  weekly  staff  which  there  constitute  the  difficulty. 

(2)  The  fluctuation  in  the  work  is  said  to  be  such  that  greater  evenness  cannot  be 
ensured.  The  chart  at  the  end  of  Miss  Rathbone's  pamphlet  shows  two  recurring 
variations  in  employment  in  Liverpool  as  well  as  other  fluctuations  which  do  not, 
apparently  at  any  rate,  conform  to  any  rule.  One  of  these  variations  is  the  seasonal 
increase  of  work  in  the  winter.  The  other  shows  a  weekly  cycle,  employment  being 
slack  on  the  Mondays  and  Saturdays.  For  the  seasonal  variations  somewhat  similar 
results  obtain  in  London  and  in  Manchester,  and  are  shown  in  Appendix  XIII.  already 
mentioned.  In  Bristol  the  fluctuation  of  work  is  probably  more  acute  than  in  the  other 
centres,  owing  to  the  preponderance  of  tramp  steamers  over  liners  among  the  vessels 
serving  the  port.  In  so  far  as  the  employment  is  busiest  in  winter  the  seasonal  variation 
need  not  be  detrimental.  AVith  reference  to  the  weekly  fluctuation,  we  have  been 
informed  by  a  steamship  owner  that  the  Saturday  slackness  is  probably  due  to  the  num- 
ber of  steamer  sailings  on  Saturday  morning  ;  the  Monday  slackness  to  the  irregularity 
of  the  men  in  putting  in  an  appearance  that  day. 

(3)  It  is  urged  that  this  irregularity  on  Mondays  would  make  a  weekly  engagement 
impossible.  One  leading  firm  of  stevedores  in  Liverpool  assured  us  that  at  the  recent 
conference  meeting  three  or  four  large  employers  gave  their  experience.  Some 
had  tried  giving  30s.  a  week.  After  a  little  the  men  became  irregular  in  turning 
up  on  Monday.  Then  irregularity  extended  to  Tuesday,  and  finally  the  attempt  was 
given  up.  As  against  this  the  experience  of  the  London  and  India  Docks 
Company  is  that  there  was  a  tendency  to  irregularity  at  first,  which  gradually 
ceased.  The  answers  on  this  point  from  the  three  Liverpool  coastwise  companies 
who  employ  a  regular  staff  were  : — 

"There  is  no  trouble  about  Mondays." 

"Sometimes  there  is  some  irregularity  when  specially  hard  worked  and  a  little  time  off  is  taken.  But  this 
does  not  apply  to  one  day  more  than  another,  and  the  regular  men  as  a  rule  turn  up  very  well." 

Lastly,  it  was  said  : — 

"  The  men  turn  up  quite  well  on  Mondays.  There  is  no  trouble  about  it.  They  are  anxious  to  keep  their 
situation." 

(4)  The  foremen,  it  has  also  been  urged,  would  not  like  the  scheme.  Reference 
may  be  made  on  this  point  to  the  opinions  quoted  above,  expressed  by  the  dock 
traffic  superintendent  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company.  Similariy  in  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Hardy,  of  the  London  and  India  Docks  Company,  we  were  in- 
formed that  there  had  been  difficulties  with  their  foremen  with  reference  to  the  "  per- 
manent "  and  "  A "  men,  as  it  deprived  them  of  their  patronage.  On  this  point 
the  opinions  of  the  three  coastwise  companies   is   again   of   importance  :  — 

"  No  trouble  with  foremen." 

"  No  trouble.    The  foremen  have  grown  up  with  the  firm  as  boys." 

"  The  foremen  were  at  first  rather  reluctant.  They  are  now  very  glad,  they  get  a  better  class  of  men 
and  they  do  their  work  better.  If  they  did  not  they  would  be  let  go  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  thoy  know 
thev  would  then  be  casual  like  other  men." 

(5)  The  firms  or  groups  of  firm?  might  be  left  stranded,  with  the  men  to  pay 
and  no  work  to  give  them.  Where  the  area  is  large  enough,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
London  and  India  Docks,  and  also  a  considerable  margin  of  casual  labour  is  allowed 
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•over  and  above  the  weekly  staff,  this  difficulty  is  met  by  transference.  "  This 
is  freely  done  between  departments  when  necessary.  Between  dock  and  dock  it  is 
more  difficult,  but  we  have  to  arrange  it  when  paying  the  men  a  weekly  wage. 
Last  year  there  were  6,278  days  of  work  transferred  between  docks  in  the  case  of  per- 
manent men,  and  13,834  of  '  A  '  men.  In  other  years  the  figure  was  even  greater,  e.g., 
46,300  days'  labour  of  '  A '  men  and  6,800  of  permanent  men  in  1903."  The 
experience  of  the  three  Liverpool  Companies  (who,  however,  do  a  regular  trade)  will  be 
found  in  Appendix  XIV. 

(6)  There  is  a  certain  specialisation,  it  is  said,  even  in  dock  work,  and  the  man 
who  is  best  at  one  kind  of  work  will  not  be  equally  good  at  another.  It  has  not 
been  possible  to  ascertain  the  precise  importance  of  this  objection,  but,  except  per- 
liaps  in  certain  very  special  cases,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  very  considerable. 

(7)  The  labour  organisations  of  the  men  constitute  certain  difficulties.  This  is  of 
•course  the  reason  why  several  separate  "  rings "  or  arrangements  between  groups 
of  firms  have  been  suggested  for  Liverpool. 

Again,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  trade  unions  would  agree  to  a  weekly  wage  at  a  less 
Tate  than  the  nominal  daily  wage.  That  a  large  number  of  men  would  be  glad  to 
accept  it  there  is  every  reason  to  believe.  That  some  who  at  the  moment  get  the 
pick  of  the  work  would  be  unwilling  to  accept  it,  or,  indeed,  any  weekly  wage,  is 
^equally  probable.  It  is,  however,  to  be  noticed  that  the  coastwise  companies  pay 
■a.  wage  of  30s.  for  a  number  of  hours  per  week  varying  from  fi'ty-four  upward,  and 
they  assert  that  the  system  pays  them  and  that  they  get  better  labour.  One 
other  difficulty  has,  we  are  informed,  been  experienced  by  the  conference  now  sitting 
in  Liverpool.  Representatives  of  the  men  who  have  been  to  London  have  there 
heard  opinions,  which  are  not  in  favour  of  the  system  at  the  London  and  India  Docks. 
It  is  not  contended  that  the  system  there  is  all  that  it  might  be,  but  the  prejudice  of 
the  Liverpool  employes  against  it  seems  to  be  due  to  a  rather  unfortunate  mis- 
understanding. The  objection  on  the  part  of  the  men  in  London  to  the  system  is 
really  that  too  many  men  are  on  the  "  B "  list,  and  the  objection  seems  well 
founded.  But  at  least  the  system,  even  if  imperfect,  is  a  grea.t  advance  on  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Liverpool.  It  would  therefore  be  unfortunate  if  the  objections  taken  in  London 
to  its  imperfections  may  prejudice  the  employes  in  Liverpool  against  its  adoption 
■there  in  any  form. 

An  endeavour  has  been  made  to  give  an  outline  of  the  problem  in  the  three  great 
■centres.  In  Liverpool,  as  has  been  said,  the  comparative  importance  of  the  docks,  of 
the  problem  which  it  presents,  and  of  the  evils  of  casual  employment  among  dock 
labourers,  is  greater  than  in  London.  In  Bristol  this  importance,  though  great,  is  less 
great  proportionately  than  in  Liverpool.  In  Manchester  the  problem  attracts  less  atten- 
tion than  in  the  other  cities,  but  at  the  same  time  the  opinion  must  be  expressed  that  it 
is  in  Manchester  that  there  is  least  excuse  for  the  casual  system.  Owner  and 
employer  are  one.  It  is  admitted  that  at  least  half  the  staff  could  be  regularly  employed- 
The  docks  are  of  recent  formation,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  Manchester  Docks 
iorm  an  instance  of  a  place  where  a  better  system  might  have  been  and  even  now  might 
■  be  started  with  comparative  ease.  It  may  also  be  the  case  that  the  evils  which 
are  not  so  noticeable  there  at  present,  because  the  docks  have  not  long  been  in  existence, 
will  arise  in  the  future  unless  they  are  now  prevented. 

An  arrangement  similar  to  that  of  "  rings,"  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
wide  enough  basis  for  the  employment  of  a  weekly  staff,  had  suggested  itself  to  us  in 
London  before  we  heard  of  the  proposals  that  had  been  made  with  reference  to  Liver- 
pool. We  refrained  from  inserting  it  in  our  Report  for  London  in  order  that  it  might 
be  checked  by  our  experience  elsewhere  before  being  submitted  to  the  Commission 
for  consideration.  It  appears  to  us  that  if  supported  by  employers  of  labour,  a  central 
office,  with  which  they  might  or  might  not  be  connected,  might  engage  by  the  week 
a  number  of  men  approximating  to  the  number  that  would  be  estimated  as  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  requirements.  These  men  would  then  be  supplied  to  the  various 
companies  who  needed  labour.  The  companies  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  whom  we 
interviewed  in  Liverpool  on  the  subject,  paid  their  regular  staff  30s.  a  week,  and, 
as  has  been  stated  above,  said  that  they  found  the  system  was  to  their  advan- 
tage. It  is  possible,  however,  that  many  men  would  be  willing  to  take  a  lower  rate 
lor  an  enduring  engagement.  In  that  case  the  number  of  men  on  a  weekly  engage- 
ment could  be  largely  increased,  a  slightly  larger  sum  being  charged  for  the  men 
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supplied  than  what  is  actually  paid  to  them  in  wages,  the  balance  going  to  meet 
expenses  incurred  and  providing  an  insurance  to  meet  the  risk  of  having  any  men  in 
receipt  of  pay  left  unemployed.  The  engagement  might  provide  for  a  definite 
maximum  of  working  hours  in  the  week  which  could  be  put  in  as  desired,  subject 
to  a  maximum  period  without  a  cut.  This  is  in  the  main  the  system  at  present 
obtaining  in  the  coastwise  lines,  and  would  ensure  elasticity  to  meet  demands. 
In  such  a  case  the  insurance  mentioned  might  be  obtained  by  an  extra  charge- 
for  night  work  to  the  firms  to  whom  seamen  were  supplied,  and  would  form  a. 
useful  check  upon  such  work.  Or  the  engagement  might  perhaps  be  for  day 
work  only  between  certain  hours,  the  wage  being  lower  and  a  provision  being 
made  for  the  power  to  call  on  the  men  for  a  certain  amount  of  overtime  paid  at 
a  higher  rate.  We  have  also  been  informed  that  one  reason  for  the  acuter 
fluctuations  at  present  prevailing  and  for  the  amount  of  night  work  performed  is 
the  fact  that  though  a  ship  may  be  ready  to  load  on  Monday  for  a  Saturday's 
sailing,  yet  the  goods  may  only  come  in  with  a  rush  on  the  Wednesday  or  Thurs- 
day. It  would  facilitate  a  better  system  of  engagement  if  this  could  be  avoided. 
We  do  not  know  if  a  joint  agreement  to  charge  a  late  fee  would  be  practicable, 
and  we  were  not  able  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  shipowners  on  this  point,  having  so 
mueh  else  on  which  to  ask  their  opinion. 

In  reviewing  the  various  objections  usually  raised  against  the  attempt  to  establish 
a  weekly  staff,  as  embodied  in  such  a  suggestion  as  has  just  been  made,  we  cannot 
think  that  they  are  in  any  way  conclusive.  No  doubt  the  shipping  trade  possesses 
peculiar  characteristics,  the  doubtfulness  of  the  exact  date  of  arrival  of  any  individual 
ship  and  similar  uncertainties  being  the  chief.  Granted,  however,  an  area  of  employment 
large  enough  to  give  a  fair  field  for  tlie  law  of  average,  the  difficulty  raised  by  individual 
variations  could  be  met.  So  far,  however,  there  has  been  small  attempt  made  in  Liver- 
pool or  Manchester  to  meet  them,  except  by  throwing  the  burden  on  the  workmen, 
through  the  adoption  of  the  easiest  course — that  of  casual  employment.  Of  the  other 
difficulties  there  is  not  one  that  is  not  encountered  in  other  business  enterprises.  Saint 
Monday  is  not  the  exclusive  worship  of  dock  labourers.  The  foreman  in  a  railway 
department  does  not  claim  the  patronage  said  to  be  arrogated  by  foremen  in  the  docks. 
An  agricultural  labourer  is  able  to  satisfy  duties  which  demand  more  diverse  kinds 
of  skill  than  most  of  the  different  kinds  of  stevedoring  or  porterage.  There  is  one 
objection  of  a  different  kind,  based  on  the  hardship  which  would  be  inflicted,  under 
such  a  system  as  that  indicated,  on  the  least  fit  of  existing  labourers.  The  fairest 
method,  it  is  urged,  is  to  divide  up  what  work  is  to  be  had.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  a 
feeling  arises  and  what  is  its  force.  And  it  is  also  necessary  to  understand  that  such  an 
idea  is  bred  in  false  analysis,  and  founded  on  sentimentalism.  The  transition  period 
would  indeed  be  one  in  which  the  most  unfit  would  be  eliminated,  and  for  these  some 
provision  v/ould  have  to  be  made.  But  for  such  a  reason  it  would  be  folly  to  perpetuate 
the  present  state  of  affairs. 

Viewing  the  question  as  a  whole,  we  think  some  real  and  not  half-hearted  effort 
should  be  made  to  end  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  we  state  our  opinion,  which  we 
would  otherwise  have  been  most  reluctant  to  do,  because  the  question  of  dock  labour  is 
so  certain  to  come  before  the  Commission  at  Liverpool  and  perhaps  other  centres  that 
they  would  wish  us  to  do  so.  AVe  think  that  the  present  system  of  dock  employment 
at  Liverpool  is  subsidised  by  the  Poor  Law,  and  can  only  exist  in  its  present  form  in 
virtue  of  being  so  subsidised.  There  seems  to  be  no  right  to  claim  that  such  a  state  of 
things  should  continue.  We  believe  that  the  voluntary  establishment  of  a  weekly  wage 
for  the  great  majority  of  the  labourers  employed,  if  not  for  all  of  them,  is  possible,  and 
that  if  this  is  done,  an  employment  of  such  a  nature,  which  requires  its  extra  hands  in 
the  winter,  might  prove  a  boon  to  the  unskilled  workers  in  other  trades,  whose  busy  time 
is  in  the  summer.  Lastly,  if  no  system  of  weekly  engagements  is  voluntarily  established 
(and  we  believe  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  employers  as  well  as  employed),  we 
would  be  prepared  to  go  further  and  suggest  that  such  a  minimum  period  of  engage- 
ment be  made  a  legal  obligation.* 


*  This  suggestion  does  not  detract  from  the  general  need  for  Labour  Registries.  On  the  contrary  the 
establishment  of  a  registry  for  dock  labour  would  follow  the  imposition  of  such  an  obligation  as  a  necessary 
corollary. 


Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pnges  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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MANCHESTER  AND  SALFORD. 

Nature  of  Locality. — Manchester  and  Salford  are  more  closely  inter- connected  than  are 
Liverpool  and  Birkenhead.  Together  they  form  one  economic  whole,  the  similarity  existing 
between  contiguous  portions  of  different  Poor  Law  Unions  being  each  greater  than  that 
which  obtains  between  districts  in  different  parts  of  the  same  union.  The  total  popu- 
lation of  the  two  county  boroughs  amounted  in  1901  to  774,329,  comprising  in  Manchester 
175,538  occupied  males  and  86,975  occupied  females,  while  in  Salford  the  respective  figures 
are,  70,445  and  33,640.  The  Poor  Law  Unions  covering  the  same  area  are  four,  but  the 
boundaries  do  not  coincide  with  those  of  the  two  county  boroughs,  the  Union  of  Salford 
for  instance  including  the  district  of  Pendlebury,  which  lies  outside  the  borough  bound- 
aries to  the  north-west,  and  is  a  district  in  which  the  chief  occupations  are  agriculture, 
mining,  and  cotton.  Similarly  to  the  south  and  east  considerable  districts  with  a  large 
and  growing  population  are  included  in  the  Chorlton  Union,  which  lie  outside  the  county 
borough  of  Manchester.  Thus  while  the  estimated  population  of  the  three  Unions  of 
Chorlton,  Prestwich,  and  Manchester  amounted  in  1905  to  709,942,  that  of  the  city  of 
Manchester  was  only  631,933.  The  total  for  the  Poor  Law  Union  and  borough  of  Salford 
are  240,610  and  231,514  respectively.  In  situation  the  old  township  of  Manchester, 
which  forms  the  present  Poor  Law  Union,  lies  in  the  centre  ;  Chorlton  lies  to  the  south 
and  east,  Prestwich  to  the  north  and  east,  while  Salford  is  situated  on  the  west. 

The  township  of  Manchester,  like  the  old  parish  of  Liverpool,  forms  a  centre  of  exchange, 
with  the  attendant  types  of  resident  population,  warehou^  and  market  porters,  and  low- 
grade  workers,  with  casuals  of  all  kinds.  These  characteristics  are  peculiarly  applicable 
to  the  central  ward.  In  Ancoats  a  distinction  becomes  apparent.  In  this  district,  being 
somewhat  further  removed  from  the  centre,  large  factories  are  still  found,  as  for  example 
the  engineering  works  of  Messrs.  J.  Hetherington  and  Sons,  and  the  cotton  spinning  works 
of  Messrs.  McConnal  and  Co. 

The  third  ward  of  Manchester  township  is  St.  George's.  In  the  north-east  end  of  this 
district  there  is  a  better  class  of  population.  In  the  south-west  where  it  runs  into  the 
centre  are  streets,  such  as  Angel  Meadow,  crowded  with  furnished  rooms  of  the  poorest 
descriptions,  in  dilapidated  houses,  and  the  site  of  common  lodging-houses.  The  charac- 
teristic industry  of  the  township  is  the  cheap  clothing  trade,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  and  in  which  large  numbers  are  employed.  Numbers  engaged  in  this  trade  are  also 
resident  across  the  river  in  the  neighbouring  streets  of  Salford  and  the  Cheetham  district 
of  Prestwich  Poor  Law  Union. 

In  Prestwich  Union  lies  a  residential  quarter,  on  Cheetham  Hill.  Industrially,  the 
residents  are  employed,  the  men  in  collieries  and  a  number  of  miscellaneous  works  among 
which  the  chemical  works  may  be  mentioned,  while  the  women  work  in  cotton  and  flax 
works.  Railway  employes  and  clerks  who  go  daily  into  the  places  of  business  in  the 
centre  live  here  as  well  as  in  the  Chorlton  Union. 

In  the  Chorlton  Union,  besides  the  occupations  just  mentioned,  the  metal  trades  take 
the  most  prominent  position,  the  districts  of  Gorton  and  Openshaw  in  particular  being 
occupied  by  these  industries  and  those  employed  in  them.  Some  of  the  works,  and  also 
the  houses  of  the  better  paid  classes  of  workers,  are  situated  beyond  the  city. 

The  same  remark  which  has  just  been  made  apphes  to  Salford.  In  this  Union  iron  works 
and  cotton  works  are  both  important.  The  large  rubber  and  waterproof  goods  industries, 
which  are  a  prominent  feature  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  occupy  a  large  number  of 
hands.  In  the  north-west  portion  of  the  Union  a  number  of  men  are  employed  as 
colliers. 

In  the  south-east  are  situated  the  greater  part  of  the  docks  owned  by  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal  Company,  and  while  a  certain  number  of  dock  labourers  live  in  Manchester 
township  and  the  Hulme  district  of  Chorlton,  yet  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  are 
said  to  reside  in  the  south-east  portion  of  Salford. 

With  reference  to  paragraphs  3  and  4  of  our  instructions  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
conditions  of  Manchester  and  Salford  do  not  permit  of  such  comparisons  as  are  there 
suggested.  Although  it  may  be  said  that  particular  Unions  are  characterized  by  certain 
industries  such  as  the  engineering  trades  in  Chorlton  or  the  cheap  clothing  trade  in  the 
township,  yet  no  Union  is  exclusively  the  seat  of  any  such  industry.  In  addition  to  this  the 
highly  developed  system  of  tramways  makes  it  easy  for  a  resident  in  one  Union  to  be 
employed  in  another,  wliile,  even  apart  from  the  tramways  the  distances  are  not  great.  To 
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show  how  far  this  was  the  case,  we  have  tabulated,  and  show  in  an  appendix,*  the  occupa- 
tions of  residents  in  each  of  the  three  districts  of  Manchester  township,  but  we  were  unable; 
to  do  this  for  the  other  two  Unions  of  Prestwich  and  Chorlton. 

It  is  further  necessary  for  a  statistical  comparison  to  be  possible,  such  as  that  which  i& 
desired  in  paragraph  4  of  our  instructions,  that  a  large,  if  not  preponderant  proportion 
of  the  population  should  be  engaged  in  certain  trades,  and  that  the  effect  of  such  occupations 
should  be  marked.  Instances  of  industrial  poisoning,  and  similar  cases  unmistakably- 
causing  ultimate  pauperism,  we  have  found  in  Manchester  as  elsewhere,  and  in  certain 
trades  we  are  of  opinions  for  reasons  stated  later,  that  the  general  conditions  are  such  as  to^ 
make  the  margin  between  the  worker  and  pauperism  a  narrow  one  and  easily  crossed^ 
But  there  is  no  such  combination  of  a  striking  effect  of  dangerous  trades  on  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population,  which  would  permit  of  a  safe  statistical  comparison,  and  for 
this  reason  we  had  not  intended  to  pursue  our  investigation  in  Manchester  had  we  not 
been  specially  so  desired.  On  the  other  hand  we  do  believe  that  in  Manchester  as  in  Liver- 
pool the  high  proportion  of  pauperism  in  the  central  Union,  as  contrasted  with  those  on  ih& 
circumference,  is  directly  traceable  to  the  conditions  under  which  casual  employment 
exists  at  the  present  time  in  centres  of  exchange. 

Industrial  Conditions. 

Dangerous  Trades. — Again  in  Manchester  as  elsewhere  we  gave  special  attention  to  the 
trades  under  Special  Rules  but  except  for  one  or  two  instances  of  poisoning  we  found 
no  direct  connection  between  these  trades  and  the  pauperism  of  the  city.  The 
numbers  employed  in  the  dangerous  trades  are  comparatively  few.  One  case  of  lead- 
poisoning  in  a  chemical  worker  is  noted  imder  that  head.  Three  cases  of  copper-poisoning 
were  found  by  our  representative  in  the  workhouse  infirmary,  and  she  obtained  for  us 
full  details  of  these.    They  were  all  young  men  and  two  were  very  ill  indeed. 

India-rubber  Worls. — This  is  an  unhealthy  trade  and  a  considerable  number  of  men  and 
gills  are  employed  in  it  in  Manchester.  We  therefore  directed  special  attention  to  the 
discovery  of  any  effects  upon  the  pauperism  of  the  unions  in  which  the  India-rubber 
workers  live.  Very  little  trace  was  found  of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  from  this  trade. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the  men  are  engaged  in  the  more  unhealthy  processes  and 
the  girls  earn  extremely  low  wages.  The  waterproofing  and  making  up  of  garments  is 
largely  done  by  Jews,  and  we  consulted  the  secretary  to  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,^ 
but  learned  that  the  wages  are  good  and  very  little  assistance  is  sought.  We  visited 
some  Poles  who  worked  in  India-rubber  factories  :  they  told  us  their  health  was  good  and 
the  wages  very  fair.  The  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  India-rubber  Workers 
spoke  of  the  trade  as  a  most  unhealthy  one.    He  said  the  men  are  always  on  the  sick  list : — 

"  The  union  gives  no  sick  pay.    It  was  tried,  but  there  were  too  many  demands." 

The  men,  he  said,  chiefly  belonged — 

"  to  Provident  Dispensaries  or  go  to  the  Royal  Infirmary.  The  naphtha  makes  them  ill  and  increased  venti- 
lation in  the  spreading  shops  is  greatly  needed.  Men  sufEer  from  the  dry  mixing  of  the  dough  and  there  is 
danger  of  lead  poisoning.  There  are  no  old  men  in  the  trade,  they  are  old  at  fifty.  The  wages  for  men. 
are  from  25s.  to  30s.    Girls  are  shockingly  paid.    Girls,  aged  20,  get  7s.  a  week.    Is  that  subsistence  ?  " 

The  busy  time  is  from  July  to  November,  then  trade  is  quiet  until  March.  Many  are 
discharged  in  the  slack  time.  "  For  every  spreader  discharged  three  labourers  have  also 
to  go."  Our  representative  interviewed  three  India-rubber  workers  in  the  workhouse. 
One  was  a  man,  aged  46,  suffering  from  phthisis.  He  had  been  a  dough-mixer  at  a  large 
factory  for  twenty  years.  Another  man  also  suffering  from  phthisis,  aged  56,  had  been  a 
soldier  for  twenty  years.  He  had  only  worked  at  rubber  shoe  making  a  short  time,  but 
said  it  "  upset  his  health."  The  third  was  a  married  woman  in  the  workhouse  for  her 
confinement.  She  had  had  five  children,  two  died  as  infants.  She  had  worked  at  making 
up  waterproof  garments  in  a  factory  two  years.  She  complained  that  the  work  affected 
her  health,  the  naphtha  giving  her  a  nasty  taste  in  the  mouth  which  remained  with  her.  Two 
other  cases  on  out-relief  were  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  aged  respectively  32  and  35  years,, 
receiving  very  low  wages  and  having  medical  relief,  one  for  influenza  and  the  other 
ior  nourishment  during  scarlet  fever. 

Chemical  Works. — There  are  large  chemical  works  in  Manchester,  of  which  two  of  the 
most  prominent  are  those  of  Messrs.  Levinstein,  and  the  Clayton  Aniline  Co.     The  census 

*  Appendix  XIX. 
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of  1901  returns  1,224  persons,  of  whom  1,149  were  men,  as  employed  as  other  than 
chemists  or  druggists  in  the  census  division  of  "  colouring  matter,  drugs,  chemical,  etc," 
As  information  given  to  us  led  us  to  suppose  that  a  considerable  amount  of  illness  existed 
in  connection  with  this  work,  even  though  much  of  it  might  not  be  notifiable  bylaw,  we  searched 
the  records  in  case  such  illness  might  lead  to  the  pauperism  of  the  worker.  We  also  visited 
one  of  the  works  and  were  courteously  shown  all  over  it.  In  one  process  the  atmosphere 
and  fumes  appeared  to  be  anything  but  healthy  in  character.  No  record,  however,  of  any 
considerable  amount  of  pauperism  could  be  found  in  the  Poor  Law  records  for  the  most 
likely  districts.  At  one  factory  visited  the  firm  employ  a  works  doctor,  who  visits 
employes,  and  there  is  also  a  sick  and  accident  benefit  society  in  connection  with  the 
establishment,  of  the  conditions  and  rules  of  which  we  obtained  a  copy.  It  is  of  the 
ordinary  description,  except  that  the  surplus,  if  any,  is  not  divided  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  but  may  be  used  to  reduce  the  subscriptions  payable  during  the  next  year.  (3ne 
of  the  employes  who  was  visited  by  us  was  suffering  from  lead-poisoning.  In  this 
instance  there  was  a  direct  occupational  connection  with  his  work  of  packing  salts  of  lead. 
For  months  he  received  full  pay  from  the  firm  by  whom  he  had  been  employed,  since  when  he 
had  been  in  receipt  of  out-rehef.  He  was  hoping  to  get  light  work  again,  but  was 
obviously  too  ill  for  employment.  In  the  other  cases  no  direct  connection  was  traceable 
between  the  employment  and  pauperism.  .     ;  . .  . 

Engineering  Trades. — In  Manchester,  so  far  as  it  is  regarded  as  a  manufacturing  centre, 
the  engineering  industry  is  most  prominent  among  trades  in  which  men  are  employed.  Out 
of  175,000  men  returned  in  the  census  of  1901  as  occupied,  21,554  were  so  employed. 
The  tendency  of  the  works  themselves  is  to  move  away  from  the  centre  towards  the 
circumference  or  into  the  country.  Thus  while  large  works  belonging  to  the  firm  of 
Hetheringtons  are  still  situated  in  Ancoats,  it  is  in  the  districts  of  Openshaw,  Gorton, 
and  the  neighbourhood  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  SaHord  and  its  surroundings  on 
the  other,  that  most  of  the  large  works  are  situated.  In  the  first-mentioned 
district  are  the  works  of  Messrs.  Armstrong,  Whitworth  &  Co.,  Crossley  Brothers, 
Ashbury's,  and  the  Eailway  Works,  such  as  those  of  the  Great  Central  Railway  and 
others.  In  the  latter  district  are  the  Westinghouse  Works,  and  those  belonging 
to  the  General  Electric  Company,  Messrs.  Mather  and  Piatt,  and  others.  The 
grades  of  work  in  such  firms,  are  of  course  infinitely  numerous,  and  the  wages 
varying  in  proportions.  Highest  paid  are  the  skilled  artisans,  erectors,  fitters,  turners, 
etc.,  and  with  them  the  moulders.  At  the  bottom  of  the  scale  are  the  large  body  of  foundry 
labourers.  Above  the  last  class  are  the  blacksmiths  and  strikers.  Some  of  all 
classes  of  workmen  were  discovered  by  ourselves  and  our  assistants  among  the 
paupers  of  the  three  Unions  of  Manchester,  Chorlton  and  Prestwich.  Particulars  were 
obtained  of  over  200  such  cases,  who  were  in  receipt  of  out-relief,  from  the  books  of  relieving 
officers.  About  fifty  cases  were  visited,  either  in  institutions  or  at  their  own  homes,  by 
ourselves  or  our  assistants. 

Taking  Manchester  City  as  a  whole,  and  the  Union  of  Manchester  in  particular,  it  is  of 
course  the  casual  occupations  that  bulk  largest  as  contributors  to  pauperism  in  the  opinion 
of  relieving  officers.  But  in  the  districts  where  the  iron  workers  live  prominent  mention 
is  made  of  them.  Thus  in  Openshaw,  paupers  come  principally  from  hawkers  and  the 
labouring  classes  ;  17s.  to  19s.  are  full  wages  for  unskilled  foundry  labourers.  The  same 
figure  is  obtained  by  an  analysis  of  twenty-two  returns  of  wages  made  to  the  clerk  to  the 
guardians.  Unfortunately  we  are,  as  yet,  unable  to  give  precise  returns  from  employers. 
Messrs.  John  Hetherington  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  have  courteously  promised  to  send  us  a  full 
return,  and  we  also  hope  to  get  similar  information  from  other  employers.  We  have  met 
with  a  refusal  only  from  one  out  of  several  firms,*  the  reason  stated  being  that  the  inquiry 
was  not  apphcable  to  their  class  of  business. 

In  our  opinion  the  pauperism  existing  among  the  foundry  labourers  and  lesser  paid 
workers  in  the  engineering  industry  is  not  strikingly  great,  and  in  centres  where  casual 
labour  is  predominant  it  would  not  arrest  the  attention.  But  it  is  considerable,  and  in  so 
far  as  it  exists,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  due  to  the  conditions  of  the  employment.  In  some  of 
the  cases  personally  investigated  by  us,  intemperance  acts  as  a  contributory  cause  of 
pauperism,  while  on  the  other  hand  we  think  that  the  amount  of  pauperism  would  be 
greater  were  it  not  for  the  possibilities  which  exist  for  women's  employment  in  augmenta- 
tion of  the  family  earnings.    The  wages,  as  has  been  said,  are  very  low,  and  out  of  the  17s. 


*  It  should  perhaps  be  mentioned  that  of  seventy-three  out-relief  cases  taken  for  the  most  part  fiom  the 
Gorton  and  Openshaw  districts,  thirteen  were  emploj-es  of  the  firm  mentioned. 
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to  19s.  earned,  4s.  6d.  is  the  general  rent  payable  for  a  small  four-roomed  house,  leaving 
only  14s.  to  15s.  a  week  as  the  net  sum  earned  by  the  labourer,  on  which,  in  the  absence  of 
subsidiary  earnings,  the  family  must  live.  "  Even  steady  men,"  we  were  told  by  the  reliev- 
ing officer,  "find  it  hard  to  join  a  club.  A  day  or  two  of  illness  brings  them  down, 
"  although  they  may  be  regular  workers."  Thus  cases  hke  the  following  occur  where  a 
man  is  unable  to  provide  for  sickness  in  the  case  of  a  member  of  his  family. 

1.  — Age  36,  married,  iron  fitter.  Wages,  nil.  Four  dependents.  Out-relief, 
8s.  per  week.    Destitute.    Wife  confined. 

2.  — Age  35.  Married,  Three  dependents.  Foundry  labourer  at  Gorton 
Tank.  Wages,  17s.  Kent,  3s.  9d.  Has  obtained  medical  order  for  children,  in- 
sufficient means. 

3.  — Age  47.  Married.  One  dependent.  Foundry  labourer  at  Whitworth's. 
Wages,  17s.    Rent,  3s.  9d.    Medical  order  for  wife.    Insufficient  means. 

4.  — Age  33.  Married.  Six  dependents.  Foundry  labourer.  Wages,  17s. 
Bent,  3s.  6d.    Medical  order  for  wife  (pregnant)  ;  2s.  kind. 

5.  Age  41.    Married.    Four  dependents.     Labourer  at  .    Wages,  19s. 

Rent,  4s,    Medical  order  for  wife.    Insufficient  means.    Wife  has  rheumatism, 

but  is  better  now.    Went  into  workhouse  infirmary.    Husband  still  at  , 

but  is  standing  off  this  week.  He  is  evidently  being  punished  for  "  losing  time  " 
(drink)  last  week,  by  being  kept  out  this.    He  says  :  "  You  daren't  turn  your  head 

at  or  they  sack  you."    He  is  not  a  member  of  firm's  sick  club  :  "  He  doesn't 

hold  with  it."    His  wife  says  "  It  would  be  a  deal  better  if  he  did." 

6.  — Age  28,  is  married,  with  four  dependents.  Pays  4s.  in  rent,  and  does  not 
belong  to  any  club.  He  has  recently  had  a  medical  order  for  a  child.  He  started 
work  the  previous  week  at  Crossley's,  at  18s.  per  week.  They  only  give  16s.  2d.  at 
some  places.  He  had  previously  been  out  of  work  ten  months.  Wife  makes  shirts 
at  Is.  6d.  per  dozen,  having  a  sewing-machine  at  Is.  6d.  per  week.  She  finds  her 
own  cotton  at  2|d.  per  reel. 

7.  — Aged  38,  is  married  ;  with  seven  dependents,  and  is  labourer  at  Peacock's, 
at  18s.  per  week.  Received  a  medical  order  for  children,  having  insufficient  means. 
The  rent  is  4s.  per  week.  The  wife  worked  at  a  braid  mill  before  marriage,  getting 
8s.  a  week.  The  husband  is  insured,  but  it  takes  them  all  their  time  to  pay.  A 
daughter  of  sixteen  is  a  sweeper  at  a  mill,  getting  6s.  6d.  when  in  work.  She  is  delicate, 
having  suffered  from  an  abscess,  with  suppurating  glands. 

'  In  addition  to  the  lowness  of  the  wage,  the  work  is  often  severe  on  the  health.  It 
cannot  be  classed  as  a  dangerous  occupation,  but  the  dust  and  the  steam  and  heat,  especi- 
ally in  the  Manchester  climate,  cause  a  liability  to  lung  affections  and  rheumatism.  Where 
the  work  is  heavy  cases  of  heart  complaints  occur. 

Habits  of  intemperance,  where  they  exist,  tend  to  aggravate  any  mischief.  Instances 
of  illness  are  found  among  various  classes  of  workmen,  but  among  the  lowest  class  of 
workers  the  low  rate  of  wages  combines  to  produce  increased  liability  to  attack  and 
decrease  powers  of  recovery.  The  following  are  some  of  the  instances  with  which  we 
have  met : — 

1.  A  case  of  pneumonia  in  Chorlton  Infirmary.  One  patient  was  31  years  of  age, 
and  worked  for  the  Great  Central  Railway  for  17s.  a  week.  He  was  a  total  abstainer, 
paying  6d.  per  week  in  insurance,  and  giving  all  the  remainder  for  keeping  of  home. 
"  He  found  the  work  very  heavy;  he  had  done  three  months  this  year."  He  had  a 
weak  heart  since  he  had  rheumatic  fever  at  one  year  old.  His  wife,  also  abstemious, 
had  been  a  cook  and  then  a  labeller  in  a  mineral  water  factory,  and  now  went  out 
charing.    Of  the  family  two  small  girls  were  living. 

2.  — A  case  of  phthisis  in  the  Salford  Infirmary.  The  man,  aged  37,  was  an 
iron-dresser,  an  abstemious,  respectable  man,  much  distressed  at  being  where  he 
was.  Usual  wages,  28s.,  of  which  he  paid  8d.  in  insurance,  and  contributed  25s. 
to  the  home.  His  wife  does  rag-sorting  during  his  illness.  One  daughter  of  ten 
is  with  her. 

3.  Case  of  bronchitis  in  Salford  Infirmary.  The  patient,  aged  47,  had  worked 
nine  years  as  a  foundry  labourer,  but  the  foundry  work  "  took  his  chest "  with  the 
sulphur  and  the  "dust,"  and  so  he  had  to  leave  it.  His  wife,  formerly  a  weaver, 
had  ulcerated  legs.    They  had  two  small  children. 

4.  An  elderly  man,  aged  65,  ill  with  phthisis,  had  been  a  foundry  labourer  for  thirty 
years,  but  the  work  spoilt  his  health  "  with  draughts  and  the  dust."    Since  then  he  has 

Note. — Eefercnces  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commiaeion  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  page-numlering  in  brackets. 
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"been  a  warehouse  porter  for  seventeen  years.  He  attributed  his  present  illness  to 
sleeping  with  a  phthisical  patient. 

Among  cases  in  receipt  of  out-relief  the  following  are  typical  of  a  large  number  : — 

1.  Foundry  labourer,  aged  49,  and  married,  with  one  dependent.  He  earned 
nothing  last  week.  Rent,  3s.  6d.  He  has  bronchitis  and  gastric  catarrh,  and  is  in 
receipt  of  4s.  out-relief. 

2.  Foundry  labourer  at  Whitworth's,  aged  44,  married,  with  five  dependents.  Rent, 
4s.  9d.  Wages  at  present,  nil.  He  has  cardiac  disease,  and  is  in  receipt  of  3s. 
out-relief.    Is  not  a  member  of  any  club. 

In  consonance  with  our  own  experience  are  the  figures  of  the  pauper  census  : — 


Paupers. 

Total  iron- 
workers in 
the  City  of 
Manchester 
(Census  of 
1901). 

Per  cent. 

of  total 
paupers  to 

Census. 

Manchester. 

Prestwich. 

Chorlton. 

Total. 

Occupations. 

In-relief. 

Out- 
relief. 

In-relief. 

Out- 
relief. 

In-relief. 

Out- 
relief. 

Ironfounders 

69 

13 

9 

4 

73 

30 

198 

5,591 

3-6 

Blacksmiths,  etc. 

23 

3 

11 

8 

31 

10 

86 

2,232 

3-8 

Erectors  - 

18 

4 

4 

1 

18 

5 

50 

6,292 

•8 

Boilermakers 

1 

2 

9 

4 

16 

1,264 

1-3 

Other 

29 

8 

20 

4 

26 

5 

92 

6,175 

1-5 

Total  - 

140 

28 

46 

17 

157 

54 

442 

21,554 

2-1 

It  will  of  course  be  noted  that  neither  the  areas,  nor  the  dates  correspond  in  the  cases 
of  the  pauperism  and  the  population  given  in  the  above  table.  It  is  not  submitted  as 
a  statistical  proof,  but  in  the  hope  that  as  an  approximate  guide  it  may  be  of  use  to 
the  Commission  in  their  enquiry  in  the  locality. 


Cotton  Operatives. — The  cotton  industry  is  not  so  large  in  Manchester  as  formerly.. 
Some  mills  remain  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  in  Ancoats,  and  there  are  others  of  con- 
siderable size  on  the  outskirts.  The  total  number  of  persons  employed  as  cotton 
operatives  in  1901  is  given  in  the  census  as  17,009  ;  of  these  12,502  are  women.  We 
noted  for  our  guidance  in  the  inquiry  that  from  the  Pauper  Census  of  March,  1906,  it 
would  appear  that  the  pauperism  of  male  cotton  operatives  in  Manchester  City  is  2*4  per 
cent.,  and  of  female  4*3  per  cent.  A  record  of  the  occupations  of  paupers  has  been  kept  by 
the  relieving  ofiicers  of  the  Manchester  Union  for  many  years.  We  have  examined  these 
records  and  have  extracted  for  certain  of  the  principal  trades  the  figures  for  the  last  four 
and  a  half  years.  The  figures  for  the  cotton  trade  are,  we  think,  of  sufficient  interest  to  be 
given  in  the  appendix.*  It  will  be  noted  that  twenty-five  different  processes  of  textile 
manufacture  are  enumerated  in  the  relieving  officers'  list,  and  that  only  from  eight  of 
these  there  were  no  paupers  in  the  four  and  a  half  years  ended  September,  1906.  The 
greater  number  of  paupers  came  from  the  main  processes  of  carding,  spinning,  winding, . 
doubling,  and  weaving. 

The  highest  figure  is  that  for  weavers.  The  proportion  of  men  to  women  paupers  in' 
these  processes  was  about  one-fifth,  except  in  winding,  in  which  women  only  are  employed^ 
Very  little  variation  in  the  number  of  cotton  operatives  on  relief  in  the  four  and  a  half 
years  is  to  be  noted.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  last  two  years.  The  complaint 
was  made  to  us  that  prosperity  in  the  cotton  trade  had  brought  increased  strain  upon  the 
operatives  through  the  speeding-up  of  machinery,  and  the  periodic  rushes  to  get  orders 
out  quickly.  Night- work  by  men  was  being  done  on  five  nights  in  the  week  in  doubling 
in  one  cotton  mill  we  visited.  The  manufacturer  said  he  had  never  known  night  work 
before  in  his  experience  of  the  trade. 


*  Appendix  XXI.  (1).    Factory  Operatives. 
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We  have  througli  our  assistants  obtained  particulars  of  the  individual  circumstances  of 
over  260  cotton  operatives  in  receipt  of  rehef.  Of  these  cases  over  200  were  getting  out- 
7-elief,  the  rest  were  in  the  workhouse  or  infirmary.  We  have  made  a  careful  study  of 
these  cases,  in  order  to  see  whether  any  well-defined  common  cause  of  their  pauperism  was 
to  be  detected.  They  are  of  considerable  interest  individually,  but  are  difficult  to  classify. 
All  but  two  are  women.  The  following  are  instances : — 

In  Infirmary  Suffering  from  Phthisis: — 

1.  Deserted  wife,  aged  44,  She  had  been  a  cotton  piecer  for  thirty  years  and  had 
been  in  and  out  of  the  workhouse  for  the  last  six.  She  had  had  six  children,  two  of 
whom  died  as  infants.  Her  liu.sljand  had  always  been  lazy  and  she  had  kept  the 
family.    He  deserted  her  thirteen  years  ago. 

2.  Widow,  aged  51.  She  had  been  a  weaver  for  fifteen  years,  at  about  12s.  a  week. 
She  began  work  when  eleven  years  old  and  married  at  nineteen.  She  worked  after 
marriage  until  after  the  seventh  child  wiis  hovn,  returning  to  work  when  the  children 
were  three  weeks  old.  She  was  sure  the  children's  health  suffered.  Out  of  a  family 
of  eleven,  five  died  as  infants.  Her  husband,  a  general  labourer,  died  of  phthisis  after 
having  been  an  invalitl  for  seven  years. 

3.  Single,  aged  36.  For  six  years  she  had  done  carding,  but  was  forced  to  give  it 
up  as  the  dust  made  her  chest  bad.  Now  she  does  charing  and  comes  into  the  work- 
house every  wdntei'. 

4.  Single,  aged  19.  She  had  begun  work  as  a  spinner.  She  w^as  quite  strong  when 
she  began  and  said  her  chest  was  affected  by  it. 

In  Workhouse : — 

1.  Deserted  wife^  aged  38.  She  had  lieen  a  doubler  for  twenty  years,  but  had 
been  obliged  to  give  it  up  through  her  sight  failing. 

2.  Married,  aged  24.  She  had  been  a  spinner  for  twelve  years  at  12s.  6d.  a  week. 
She  had  married  at  nineteen,  and  was  now  in  the  workhouse  for  her  confinement. 
Her  husband,  a  collier,  had  strained  himself  and  was  unable  to  work  much.  He  had 
come  into  the  workhouse  also. 

3.  Married,  aged  39.  She  was  a  piecer,  earning  about  15s.  a  week,  and  had  come 
into  the  workhouse  on  account  of  her  child's  illness.  Her  husband,  aged  43,  was  a 
spinner,  but  had  done  little  work  for  years.  They  had  been  in  and  out  of  the  work- 
house for  some  time. 

4.  Man  and  wife,  aged  32  and  30  respectively,  had  both  entered  the  workhouse. 
She  was  a  cotton  winder,  and  was  now  in  the  workhouse  for  her  confinement.  He 
was  a  sizor,  but  had  only  w^orked  now  and  then  "since  the  mill  of  his  former 
employers  was  burnt  down  ten  years  ago."    They  had  three  children. 

5.  Married,  aged  44.  She  had  been  a  throstle  spinner  for  twenty  years  at  10s.  a 
week.  Her  husband,  a  general  labourer,  was  paralysed.  They  had  been  in  and  out 
of  the  workhouse  for  ten  years. 

'  Four  women  interviewed  attributed  their  pauperism  to  failure  of  eyesight.  Two  of 
them  stated  that  glasses  could  not  be  worn  as  no  one  would  employ  persons  who  wore 
them.  One  was  a  weaver,  one  a  spinner,  one  a  cop-reeler,  another  a  card-room  hand. 
In  several  cases  of  men  over  sixty  interviewed  in  the  workhouse  their  family  history  had 
been  that  the  wife  had  been  a  cotton  operative  and  had  died  of  phthisis.  The  husband 
had  then  given  up  his  trade  and  his  home,  and  had  been  for  years  picking  up  a  casual  living 
as  hawker  or  general  labourer,  and  sleeping  in  common  lodging-houses.  One  such  case 
was  as  follows  : — Man  in  the  infirmary  with  phthisis.  His  wife,  a  weaver,  died  of  phthisis, 
,aged  29,  in  1889.  Since  then  the  man  gave  up  his  trade  as  plasterer,  and  lived  in  common 
lodging-houses.  Two  children  had  died  as  infants.  The  out-relief  cases  are  chiefly 
widows.  They  support  themselves  and  three  or  four  children  on  wages  varying 
from  4s.  6d.  to  10s.  a  week  supplemented  by  2s.  to  8s.  from  the  guardians.  These 
widows  are  employed  in  every  branch  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  Twenty-five  of  these 
women  were  visited  by  our  representatives,  and  particulars  under  twenty-two  headings 


Note. — References  made  in  iliAs  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  ard 
to  the  paije-numhering  in  brackets. 
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obtained.  Sixteen  were  widows  under  sixty,  supporting  between  them  thirty-eight 
children. 

Bleaching  and  Dyeing. — The  actual  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  from  this 
industry  is  not  large,  but  the  cases  which  came  to  our  knowledge  were  striking  and  show 
a  direct  result  of  pauperism  from  the  unhealthy  conditions  of  work.  Some  particulars 
of  these  cases  are  given  below.  They  bear  out  what  was  said  to  us  of  this  occupation  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Operative  Bleachers',  Dyers',  and  Finishers'  Society.  Some  of  the 
information  he  gave  us  may  be  quoted,  and  from  our  experience  of  the  industry  we  know 
it  to  be  substantially  correct.    He  said  : — 

"  There  are  very  few  old  men  in  the  trade.  They  have  to  give  up  and  go  to  the  workhouse.  A  man 
tas  to  give  up  at  fifty  ;  he  cannot  do  the  work.  If  he  is  stronger  than  most  and  stays  on,  '  the  boss ' 
soon  finds  some  opportunity  to  shift  him.  But  most  cannot  stand  it  after  about  fifty.  You  hear  them 
say  :  '  I'm  done  ;  I'm  off  to  the  workhouse.'  The  conditions  are  extremely  bad  for  health  in  some  de- 
partments. The  aniline  is  awful  in  my  opinion.  Then  the  sulphur  is  terribly  bad  for  the  men  and  lols 
of  cheap  dyes  are  got  up  by  that  means.  But  they  go  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  provident  dispensaries, 
sick  club  doctors,  not  to  the  Poor  Law.  There  is  no  s'ck  benefit  in  the  union  as  we  have  not  funds 
enough  to  meet  all  the  demands  that  would  be  made.  In  bleaching  departments  there  is  a  tendency  to 
do  less  of  the  washing.  After  the  chemical  bath  the  goods  are  put  into  '  spirits  of  salts  '  instead  of  washing  ; 
it  is  cheaper,  but  awfully  bad  for  the  men.  In  the  dye-house  there  is  much  steam.  A  great  deal  of 
consumption  exists  among  the  men.  Labourers  also  suffer  from  the  heavy  lifting.  Batches  of  cloth  weigh 
1|  to  2  cwt.  They  have  increased  the  weight  of  late  years.  Internal  strain  is  not  infrequent,  but  there  is 
no  compensation,  as  you  cannot  prove  your  case  the  same  as  with  any  injury  you  can  see." 


Wages  are  approximately  as  follows  :  —  per  week  — 

59  hours. 

ikf fleers      (folding  and  packing  pieces),  day-work  -       -       -  averages  32s. 

„  „  „  ,,     piece-work  -       -       -       ,,  40s. 

Mangling  and  -filling  (Non-union)  -       -       -       -       -       -       ,,  25s. 

„  „    (Union)  ,,  30s. 

Calenders     -       -     •  -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       ,,  27s, 

Dyers  (Non-Union)       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       ,,  21s. 

„    (Union)  „  25s. 

Bleaching  Department  (machine-minders)  -  t  -  .  -  ,,  24s. 
Labourers  (carrying  baths,  etc.)  26s. 


Boys.— Cloth  lads  (on  plaiting  pieces),  7s.  to  10s.  ;  rise  Is.  a  year  from  13  to  18 
years.  At  18  years,  nine  out  of  every  ten  have  to  go  out  of  the  trade.  Manchester 
is  worse  in  that  respect  than  other  districts  because  men  coming  in  from  the  country 
round  take  their  places.  In  the  bleaching  department  ("  Croft's")  a  lad  gets  15s., 
and  has  got  to  go  when  he  wants  a  man's  wage.  "  Many  a  lad  serves  his  seven  years 
(no  regular  apprenticeship)  and  then  has  to  go.  The  masters  won't  start  them  on 
a  man's  wage,  and  they  have  to  walk  away." 

"  Speaking  generally,  75  per  cent,  of  the  men  in  our  trade  have  insufficient  wages 
to  keep  them  comfortable.  Labourers,  at  21s.  a  week,  are  out  of  work  six  months 
in  the  year.  They  generally  "play"  Saturday  and  Monday,  as  there  is  no  work  for 
them.  They  then  get  15s.  or  16s.  a  week.  The  home  trade  season  is  from  March  to 
end  of  August.  The  foreign  trade  season  is  from  February  to  January  (China).  The 
Indian  season  until  November.  Out  of  season  the  union  has  to  pay  out  a  considerable 
sum  to  members." 

Women'' s  Wages.— ''^  Grey  room  stitching.  Wages  commence  at  7s.  and  increase 
to  17s.  In  firms  where  there  are  no  standard  rates  women  stay  at  7s.  and  cannot 
get  a  rise.  Making  up  on  plaiting  machines  and  on  hooking,  the  average  lis.  Stenter- 
ing,  15s.  They  take  a  man's  place,  who  gets  25s.  Equal  wages  for  bolh  sexes  on 
same  work  would  make  great  improvement.  In  some  places  women  have  to  lift 
pieces  weighing  60  lbs.    This  is  injurious." 

429.  N 
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The  following  cases  were  interviewed  by  our  representative  in  the  workhouse  and  the 
particulars  obtained  are  briefly  summarised  : — 

A.  In  infirmary  suffering  from  : — 

Phthisis. 

1.  Bleaching  finisher.  Age,  50.  Single  man.  Wages,  £1.  Health  affected  by  dust. 
Chest  bad  ;  also  inhales  chemical  fumes. 

2.  Dyer.  Married.  Age,  41.  Labourer.  Very  wet  work.  Got  cold  and  wet.  In  and 
out  of  workhouse  two  years.    Wages,  19s. 

3.  Dijer.  Married.  Age,  44.  Labourer.  Very  wet  work.  Was  constantly  wet  with 
the  steam.    In  and  out  six  years. 

4.  Dyer.  Married.  Age,  28.  Labourer.  Very  wet  and  steaming.  Gets  colds  after 
working  in  water.    Wages,  19s.    Average,  14s. 

5.  Cloth  packer.  Woman,  single,  21.  "Dusty-dye  gets  on  chest."  Wages,  8s.  6d. 
Bright,  intelligent  girl. 

6.  Dfjer.  Singeing  for  twenty  years.  Age,  53.  In  and  out  seven  years  between 
common  lodging-houses.  Had  been  market  porter  during  that  period.  Attributes  illness 
to  work.    Dyeing  work  very  hot.    Got  bad  cold.    Sulphur  fumes  trying.    Wages,  25s. 

7.  Z)?/er.  Dipping  velvet,  twenty  years.  Wages,  £1.  Very  hot.  Dust  from  the  colour 
is  trying  to  chest.    Three  years  in  and  out  of  common  lodging-houses.     Single.    Age,  49. 

8.  Cloth  Jinisher.  Age,  46.    Wages,  24s.    Separated  from  wife. 

Tubercle. 

9.  Dyers  labourer.    Age,  43.    For  thirty  years.    Wage,  19s.    Arm  bad  all  his  life. 

Bronchitis. 

10.  Dyer.  Age,  55.  Worked  twenty  years.  Wages,  30s.  Very  damp  and  steaming. 
Chest  bad  two  and  a  half  years.    Once  before  in  workhouse. 

11.  Dyer.  Age,  58.  Worked  forty  years  Wages  24s.  Very  wet  and  steaming. 
Attributes  illness  to  this.    Eight  children,  of  whom  four  died  as  infants. 

Heart. 

12.  Dyer.  In  making-up  room  for  twenty  years.  Heart.  Rheumatic  fever  twice. 
Better  class.  Age  42.  Single.  Seven  years  a  warehouse  porter.  Common  lodging- 
house  for  years.  Work  in  dye  works  very  dusty,  and  is  now  done  by  girls.  "  So  dusty 
they  work  with  handkerchiefs  over  their  mouths." 

B.  In  Workhouse  :  — 

13.  Dyer.  Jigging  (wet),  for  twenty  years.  Man,  single.  Age,  45.  Wages,  night, 
6s.  3d.  ;  day,  9s.    Bronchitis.    Dust  irritates  chest. 

14.  Dyer.  Aged  35.  Man.  Velvet  dyeing,  twenty  years.  Wages,  15s.,  12s.  In  and 
out,  eight  years.    Wife  in  for  confinement.    A  rag-sorter.    Wage,  9s. 

Market  and  Warehouse  Porters. — A  prominent  feature  of  Manchester,  being  a  centre  of 
exchange,  and  especially  of  the  old  township,  which  constitutes  the  Union  of  Manchester, 
is  the  market  and  warehouse  porters.  Each  class  is  sub-divided  into  two  portions. 
The  corporation,  who  own  the  large  markets  and  let  out  the  stalls,  also  license  certain 
porters  who  alone  are  allowed  inside  the  market.  These  are  the  badged  porters,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  unlicensed  porters  who  loiter  on  the  outside  of  the  market,  and  if  they 
venture  in,  do  so  at  their  own  risk.  "  A  living,"  we  were  informed,  "  as  a  market  porter  is 
very  precarious.  In  the  season  he  may  earn  £2  or  £3  a  week,"  and  he  will  spend  it  quickly. 
From  the  late  autumn  to  the  spring  there  would  be  little  doing.  This  precariousness  was 
especially  the  case  in  the  fruit  markets.  The  meat  market  was  not  quite  so  irregular. 
Again  we  were  told  by  a  relieving  officer  that  a  jobbing  porter  would  make  as  much,  taking 
the  whole  year,  as  a  railway  porter  or  more.  He  might  make  7s.  or  10s.  before  10  a.m. 
on  a  busy  morning.  Or  again  a  badge-porter  might  make  24s.  or  25s.  a  week  on  an  average 
the  whole  year  through.  Owing,  however,  to  the  irregularity  of  the  work  and  the  thrift- 
lessness  of  those  engaged  in  it,  they  were  frequent  applicants  for  relief. 

Note. — References  madi'  in  this  J'olurne  and  in  the  lleporfs  of  the  Corrtmimvn  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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The  two  following  are  instances  of  market  porters  interviewed  by  our  representative  in 
institutions  : — 

1.  Market  porter.  Aged  48.  Is  married,  and  states  lie  earns  5s.  a  week  by  casual 
work.  Work  was  very  bad ;  hardly  any  in  the  winter.  He  has  a  weak  heart  and 
rheumatism.  He  had  been  living  in  common  lodging-houses  and  in  and  out  of  the 
workhouse  for  years,  and  was  a  drinker.    No  evidence  of  tlirift. 

2.  Market  porter.  Married.  Has  three  dependants.  Earns  3s.  per  day  by  casual 
work  in  summer,  and  nothing  in  winter.  Has  a  weak  chest,  as  also  his  wife.  His 
right  eye  is  blind.  The  wife,  formerly  a  doubler  in  a  cotton-mill,  goes  out  charing. 
Two  daughters,  aged  18  and  15,  are  in  service.  The  man  himself  appears  to  be  a 
drunkard  and  gambler  and  has  been  in  and  out  of  the  workhouse  for  fourteen  years. 

In  another  Union  we  were  told  that  among  the  classes  who  came  before  the  relieving 
officer  the  jobbing  market  porters  who  lived  from  hand  to  mouth  were  prominent.  They 
form  a  noticeable  proportion  of  the  common  lodging-house  population,  and  in  the  words 
of  the  deputy  of  one  of  the  largest  of  such  houses,  their  wages  vary  from  week  to  week. 
They  can  live  on  Is.  3d.  a  day,  and  the  public  house  has  the  rest. 

The  warehouse  porters  are  also  divided  into  two  classes,  the  inside  and  the  outside  porter. 
Inside  porters  are  not  highly  paid,  and  in  some  cases  suffer  from  the  effects  of  dust.  The 
outside  "jobbing"  warehouse  porters,  however,  are  more  frequent  applicants  for  relief. 
The  cause  was  independently  assigned  by  two  relieving  officers  of  considerable  experience 
to  a  change  in  the  regularity  of  the  work.  In  former  years  warehouses  kept  a  regular  staff. 
Now  they  keep  the  men  waiting  at  street  corners  and  send  out  for  them.  This  change  is 
bad  for  the  men,  as  it  both  makes  them  depend  on  casual  work  and  obliges  them  to  be 
"  in  "  w^ith  the  foreman.  One  factor  in  causing  this  change  was  stated  by  the  other  fore- 
man to  be  the  growth  of  large  concerns  which  devoted  themselves  to  packing,  thus  making 
it  unnecessary  for  other  firms  to  keep  the  same  permanent  staff. 

The  following  are  types  of  cases  visited  in  institutions  ; — 

1.  Warehouse  porter.  Aged  50.  Is  a  widower.  Is  in  infirmary  with  bronchitis 
which  he  attributes  to  wet  and  cold.  He  had  been  fifteen  years  with  one  firm. 
Previously  in  infirmary,  once  for  six  months.    Appeared  to  be  a  drinker. 

2.  Casual  warehouse  porter.  Aged  53.  Is  in  Manchester  infirmary  with  bronchitis 
which  he  attributes  to  exposure  and  weather.  His  average  weekly  wage  would  be 
about  15s.  He  got  8d.  per  hour  when  at  work,  but  it  was  terribly  uncertain  and  he 
would  often  get  only  about  three  hours  a  day.  He  had  been  regularly  with  one  firm. 
Appeared  an  occasionally  heavy  drinker. 

With  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  occupation  we  can  only  repeat  our  opinion  that  whether 
at  the  warehouse  or  the  market  the  character  of  the  porter's  calling,  where  casual,  conduces 
to  pauperism.  There  are,  no  doubt,  steady  men  even  doing  the  most  casual  work.  Other 
men  may  have  drifted  down  to  it  for  a  living,  who  would  be  on  the  border-line  of  pauperism, 
to  whatever  they  turned  a  hand.  But  at  the  same  time  we  believe  that  the  casual  nature 
of  the  calling  is  a  cause  in  itself  conducing  to  pauperism,  and  in  so  far  as  the  markets  are 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  corporation  it  would  seem  desirable  that  they  should  endeavour 
to  find  some  alternative  system  for  that  now  existing. 

Rag  and  Paper  Sorting. — There  are  many  large  rag  and  waste  paper  sorting  warehouses 
in  Manchester.  In  some  of  these  cotton  waste  is  also  sorted.  The  work  is  extremely  dirty 
and  dusty  and  the  women  and  girls  who  are  employed  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  poorest 
and  roughest  type.  There  is  always  work  to  be  had  at  these  warehouses.  At  any  time 
that  a  woman  applies  she  is  certain  of  being  taken  on,  and  no  character  or  qualification 
is  necessary.  The  wage  is  paid  by  the  week  as  a  rule,  but  a  woman  can  leave  and  take  her 
earnings  up  to  the  time  she  goes  without  any  difficulty  being  made.  The  hours  of 
employment  are  generally  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  but  the  women  come  in  at  any  time  they 
choose.  It  is  this  liberty  which  seems  to  make  the  employment  suitable  to  old  and  to 
married  women  and  to  girls  who  are  too  rough  for  the  discipline  of  factory  life.  The 
wages  are  very  low,  but  no  skill  is  required,  although  the  experienced  workers  are  able 
to  earn  more  at  piece-work  rates  than  others.  The  weekly  wages  range  from  5s.,  for 
young  girls,  to  8s.  Piece-workers  earn  from  7s.  to  10s.  in  a  full  week.  We  questioned 
a  number  of  the  women  and  girls  in  the  rag  and  paper  warehouses  visited.  The  family 
history  in  most  cases  showed  that  the  father  or  husband  was  out  of  work,  or  through  illness 
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or  drink  was  doing  very  little,  and  the  regular  wage  of  the  rag-sorter  was  forming  the 
chief  mainstay  of  the  family.  Three  cases  may  be  quoted,  two  in  which  poor  relief 
was  being  received  and  one  where  charitable  help  had  stepped  in  to  provide  work  for  the 
father  :  — 

1.  Ellen  Kelly,  23,  John  Street,  Ancoats.  Age  19.  Sorting  paper.  Wages,. 
7s.  6d.  Father,  a  toy- maker,  is  in  bad  health,  with  ulcerated  legs,  and  has  been  in 
Crumpsall  Hospital.  He  is  so  bad  now  that  he  is  going  in  again.  She  will  then 
go  into  lodgings.  No  mother;  ojie  brother,  whom  the  father  will  take  in  with  him 
to  workhouse,    Eeferred  to  district  visitor  to  visit. 

2.  Older  woman.  Married.  Paper  sorting.  Only  came  in  to-day.  Is  a  ring 
doubler  in  cotton  mill.  Had  to  leave  work  to  nurse  mother  and  lost  her  place.  The 
firm  promise  to  get  her  on  again,  but  she  has  come  here  meanwhile,  "  as  she  must  earn 
something."  Came  at  8.30  a.m.,  but  in  four  hours  has  not  earned  Is.  Hopes  to 
finish  the  sack  by  6  p.m.,  for  which  she  will  get  Is.  2d.  Deserted  by  husband.  Two 
children  in  Swinton  Schools.  Warrant  out  for  husband.  Lives  with  mother.  One 
sister,  a  fancy  box  maker,  earns  about  7s.    A  respectable  woman  in  distress. 

3.  Age  16.  Sweeping  up.  Weekly  wage,  10s.  "  There  are  six  of  us  to  keep.'* 
Father  an  iron-moulder,  but  has  no  work.  He  is  at  present  in  Mr.  Dale's  wood- 
chopping  yard.  He  gets  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  a  day,  starting  at  7  a.m.  Goes  out  every  day 
at  5.30  a.m.  to  look  for  work  first.  Mother  does  not  work.  Baby,  ten  months 
old.    Rent,  6s.  a  week. 

Clothing  Trades. — Besides  the  large  number  of  dressmakers  in  Manchester  a  considerable 
number  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  tailoring,  bootmaking,  and  in  making  up  of 
wearing  apparel,  especially  blouses,  skirts,  and  underclothing,  in  the  factories,  and  in 
home-work  in  connection  with  all  these.  Representatives  of  all  these  trades  were  found 
by  us  on  relief,  but  the  number  who  become  paupers  appears  not  to  be  large.  The  men 
are  not  badly  paid ;  many  earn  good  wages.  The  women's  wage  is  fairly  good  in  the 
factories  for  steady  experienced  machinists  ;  it  is  miserably  low  on  home-work.  A  large 
number  of  the  tailors  and  cap-makers  are  Jews.  The  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  have 
many  tailors  on  relief  from  December  to  March,  during  which  time  "  there  is  practically 
no  work,  and  they  have  to  get  along  the  best  they  can." 

The  cap-makers,  we  were  told,  were  exceedingly  busy.  Men  are  only  employed  a& 
pressers  ;  women  are  chiefly  employed,  and  earn  from  7s.  to  15s.  a  week.  We  found  in 
the  workhouse  a  cap-maker,  aged  37,  a  single  woman.  She  stated  she  had  worked  for  Jews 
for  twenty  years,  and  her  average  wage  had  been  7s,  She  complained  that  the  Jews 
would  not  give  proper  wages.  She  had  lived  in  various  common  lodging-houses  for  three 
years.  The  women  and  girls  employed  in  the  blouse  and  skirt  factories  suffer  considerably 
from  the  fluctuations  of  trade.  From  individual  workers  as  well  as  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Women's  Trade  Union  Council  and  the  Women's  Labour  League  we  heard  of  the  hard- 
ship caused  by  the  variation  of  their  wages  from  week  to  week  ;  being  paid  by  the  piece  they 
depended  entirely  on  the  amount  of  work  and  its  quality.  The  condition  of  uncertainty- 
is  no  doubt  a  great  evil.  Skirt-making  is  exceedingly  badly  paid.  We  found  several  skirt- 
makers  in  the  warehouse  and  on  out-relief  in  their  homes.  One  skirt  machinist  in  the 
workhouse,  aged  22,  was  suffering  from  anaemia,  which  she  attributed  to  stooping  over 
her  machine  all  day.  She  stated  her  weekly  average  wage  was  6s.,  working  in  the  factory 
from  6,30  to  6.  She  had  latterly  done  shirt  finishing  ;  sewing  on  buttons  at  home  at  Id.  and 
2d.  a  dozen.  Another  shirt  machinist  was  in  the  workhouse  for  her  confinement — a  single 
girl  aged  23.  She  had  an  illegitimate  child  previously,  which  was  then  in  the  workhouse. 
Another  woman,  aged  46,  had  for  twenty  years  worked  in  factories  as  ladies'  shirt 
machinist,  a  single  woman.  She  stated  that  she  would  earn  10s.  a  week  at  a  piece-work 
rate  of  2|d,  to  4jd.  each.  She  had  been  in  and  out  of  the  workhouse  for  years,  and  had 
slept  in  common  lodging-houses  for  nine  months  previous  to  her  last  admission.  Similar 
cases  were  interviewed  whose  work  had  been  making  up  of  other  kinds  of  wearing  apparel. 
Two  slipper  makers  were  questioned  also,  one  of  them  a  widow  who  for  eleven  years  had 
worked  at  the  trade.  She  complained  that  it  was  hard  to  get  a  living  at  it  and  that  it  hurt 
her  eyes.  She  could  earn  lis.  a  week.  She  had  had  six  chilaren,  five  of  whom  died  as 
infants.  Two  boots  operatives  were  found  in  the  workhouse  infirmary  suffering  from 
phthisis  ;  both  men,  one  aged  42  ana  the  other  36.  Both  ?ttributed  their  illness  to  their 
occupation.  Two  tailors  over  60  years  of  age,  single  men,  gave  a  history  of  work  at  their 
trade  for  forty  years,  earning  from  20s.  to  36s.  a  week.  Both  had  lived  in  common  lodging- 
houses  many  years  before  coming  finally  to  the  workhouse. 

Note. — References  mude  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pay es  in  this  Volume  ar& 
to  the  pncje-numhering  in  Jn  achets. 
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Miscellaneous  Trades. — Cases  were  specially  noted  in  which  any  connection  appeared 
to  exist  between  the  occupation  and  the  pauperism  of  inmates  who  had  followed  a 
definite  trade.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  quote  one  or  two  instances  of  such  in  which  our 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  such  trades  gives  support  to  workers'  state- 
ments : — 

1.  Japanning  Sewing  Machines.  A  woman,  aged  32,  suffering  from  phthisis.  "  The 
japan  caught  her  chest,  and  she  was  told  by  the  doctor  to  cease  work."  Has  never  been 
well  since.  Has  hawked  flowers  lately,  and  lived  in  common  lodging-houses.  Evidently 
was  a  superior  woman. 

2.  Brich-mahing.  Woman,  aged  50.  Widow  for  eight  years.  Three  children,  of  whom 
two  died  as  infants.  Was  a  brick  crofter.  She  complained  that  it  was  very  hard  wTjrk, 
stooping  and  lifting.  Each  brick  weighs  8  lbs.,  and  she  lifted  two  at  a  time.  Wages,  9s. 
a  week,  piecework.  Her  husband  was  also  in  the  brickyard.  He  died  of  pneumonia.  She 
has  been  in  and  out  of  the  workhouse  for  years, 

3.  Cocoanut  mat-making.  Girl,  aged  20.  Phthisical.  Complained  that  the  work  was  too 
heavy  for  her.  Is  the  youngest  of  nineteen  children.  Fifteen  of  them  and  both  parents  died 
of  phthisis. 

4.  Tripe  dresser.  A  man,  aged  61.  Worked  fifty  years.  Wages,  28s.  Very  wet  and 
steamy.  Breath  suffered.  Sweated  at  work,  and  had  to  stand  in  draughts.  In  and  out 
of  common  lodging-houses  for  years. 

5.  Bronzing  at  Lithographic  Works.  Single  woman,  aged  37.  "  The  bronze  dust  settled 
on  her  stomach,  and  so  she  gave  up  the  work."  She  was  in  the  workhouse  for  her  con- 
finement. Has  had  three  children,  all  born  in  the  workhouse.  Has  been  in  common 
lodging-houses  many  years. 

6.  Soda-water  filler.  Single.  Aged  30.  Worked  five  years.  Wages,  8s.  Previous 
work,  cotton  carding,  ten  years.  Came  into  workhouse  for  confinement.  Previous  child 
was  born  prematurely.  Doctor  attributes  this  to  the  girl's  work.  She  had  to  help  load 
trollies  with  boxes  weighing  14  lbs.  when  empty.  When  filled,  girls  had  to  throw  them  up 
to  the  cart  single-handed. 

7.  Nut  and  holt  maker.  Old  man,  aged  65.  Fifty  years  at  the  work.  "  Trade  ruined  by 
machinery."  A  widower.  Of  eleven  children  nine  were  dead.  Two  daughters  were 
married. 

8.  Nail  making.  A  man,  aged  73.  Worked  forty  years,  "  Trade  gone  through  in- 
troduction of  machinery."  Has  lived  in  common  lodging-houses  all  over  England  and 
Wales  for  twenty  years.    He  kept  his  parents  for  many  years, 

9.  Paper  making.  A  man,  aged  39,  Single.  Suffering  from  phthisis.  Complained 
that  it  was  very  hot  work  and  he  found  difficulty  in  breathing.  Has  been  in  and  out  of 
workhouse  and  living  in  common  lodging-houses  many  years. 

Housing  Conditions. 

The  housing  conditions  in  Manchester  present  problems  similar  in  most  respects 
to  those  which  have  been  already  noted  in  Liverpool,  though  there  are  certain  distinc- 
tions between  them.  Thus  in  Manchester  there  is  not  the  same  serious  difficulty  as  in 
Liverpool  in  the  shape  of  a  vast  number  of  courts  and  of  cellar  dwellings.  On  the  other  hand 
the  numbers  of  back  to  back  houses  in  streets  were  very  large.  They  were  pointed  out  to  us 
by  the  chief  sanitary  inspector  for  Manchester  on  the  plans  which  were  used  for  systematic- 
ally dealing  with  the  problem  of  their  conversion.  Housing  proposals  such  as  the  Blackley 
Housing  Scheme  from  another  way  in  which  the  same  problem  is  attacked.  In  Salf ord  great 
efforts  of  a  similar  kind  have  been  made  and  considerable  areas  cleared  and  covered  with 
good  houses.  Of  such  estates  the  Infantry  Barracks  Estate  furnishes  the  most  prominent 
instance.  Particulars  as  to  the  cost  of  buildings  erected  by  the  Corporation  have  kindly 
been  furnished  us  by  the  local  authorities  in  both  Salf  ord  and  Manchester.  They  will  be 
found  together  with  the  similar  information  for  buildings  erected  in  Liverpool  and  at 
Bournyille,  near  Birmingham,  in  Appendix  XLIX.  The  other  efforts  of  the  sanitary 
authorities  of  Manchester  and  Salford  for  the  most  part  take  the  shape  of  drainage 
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reconstruction,  and  the  effort  to  maintain  and  promote  cleanliness  through  the  visits  of  the 
sanitary  inspectors  and  of  the  visitors  of  the  Ladies'  Public  Health  Society.  The  result 
is  that  the  decrease  in  the  death  rate  is  constantly  maintained.  It  is  still,  however,  suffi- 
ciently high  to  cause  Manchester  to  rank  with  Liverpool  as  among  those  of  the  great 
towns  showing  the  highest  rate  of  mortality. 

As  with  Liverpool  so  with  Manchester  and  with  Salford,  the  chief  mortality  occurs  in 
the  central  area.  Thus  in  1905  while  the  rate  in  North  Manchester  was  14-89,  and  in 
South  Manchester  was  16'82  that  for  Manchester  Township  amounted  to  24*39,  raising 
the  average  to  17"82  for  the  whole  city.  Salford  includes  a  proportion  of  the  densely 
populated  central  area,  but  this  is  not  so  great  as  in  Manchester.  For  the  same  period 
the  Salford  death  rate  was  17 "2.  The  variations  of  the  death  rate  from  phthisis  follow 
those  of  the  general  rate,  and  amounted  in  1905  to  0'96  in  North  Manchester,  133  in 
South  Manchester,  3'00  in  the  township,  and  1*56  in  the  city  as  a  whole.  For  Salford  it 
was  14.  For  the  years  previously  the  rates  in  Manchester,  generally  speaking,  were 
higher,  and  the  fall  has  been  progressive,  though  the  appearance  of  the  figures  has  been 
also  helped  by  the  inclusion  of  Moss-side  and  Withington. 

The  hope  was  entertained  that  Manchester  would  give  the  opportunity  of  comparisons 
which  might  afford  direct  inferences  as  to  the  effect  of  insanitary  conditions  on  pauperism. 
The  Bradford  Ward  of  the  City  is,  for  Poor  Law  purposes,  situated  in  the  Prestwich  Union. 
The  soil  on  which  the  houses  are  built  is  said  to  consist  of  made  ground,  similar  to  what 
was  said  to  us  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  part  of  the  area  of  Hackney.  Ill-health  owing 
to  the  housing  conditions  might  consequently  be  expected  to  occur,  especially  where  there 
was  the  additional  risk  of  the  soil  becoming  polluted.  Such  pollution  occurred  before  the 
extensive  alteration  of  conservancy  into  water  closets,  wMch  has  now  been  proceeding  for 
some  years  past.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  death  rate  is  high.  On  the  other 
hand  the  high  birth  rate,  as  compared  with  other  districts,  detracted  from  the  inference  that 
the  death  rate  was  wholly  due  to  the  insanitary  condition  of  the  ground,  and  not  also 
to  the  social  level  of  the  people.  When  visited,  the  district  was  distinctly  poor,  but  not 
noticeably  different  from  the  others  immediately  adjoining  it.  Nor  was  the  proportion 
of  deaths  occurring  in  public  institutions  above  that  for  the  rest  of  the  Prestwich  Union. 
Questions  were  put  to  relieving  officers  and  a  subsequent  examination  of  lists  extracted 
from  the  records  failed  to  show  any  excess  of  pauper  cases  which  could  be  put  down  to  an 
insanitary  character  in  the  locality.  Such  a  failure  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  such  a 
connection  cannot  exist.  Rather  that,  if  it  exists  in  any  instance,  the  records  under  the 
system  under  which  they  are  at  present  kept,  will  not  disclose  it.  It  further  furnishes 
an  instance  that  if  the  causal  connection  is  to  be  established  between  cases  that  are  come 
partly  within  the  scope  of  the  public  health,  partly  within  that  of  the  Poor  Law  authority, 
either  the  separation  of  the  two  authorities  will  need  to  be  modified,  or  co-operation  must 
exist.  At  present  not  only  are  the  authorities  separate,  but  Manchester  affords  an  instance, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  in  which  complaint  is  made  of  the  lack  of  co-operation. 

The  importance  was  emphasised  in  our  Report  on  London,  of  housing  conditions  as 
affecting  pauperism  through  the  spread  of  phthisis.  In  Manchester  especial  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  subject  by  the  medical  officer  of  health.  The  importance  of  habits 
of  uncleanliness,  such  as  spitting  in  workshops,  and  of  the  influence  of  public-houses,  in 
spreading  the  disease,  have  been  estimated  by  him  and  compared  with  that  of  infection 
in  the  home.  On  this  subject,  however,  all  that  could  be  said  by  us  would  be  based  on  the 
material  collected  by  him,  and  in  consequence  reference  is  asked  to  his  Annual  Reports. 

In  the  central  district  of  Manchester,  as  the  population  is  the  poorest,  so  the  housing  is 
the  worst.  Common  lodging-houses  varying  from  a  ricketty  little  old  house  to  the  large 
barrack  are  common.  So  also  are  furnished  rooms.  Angel  Meadow  at  the  south-east  of  St. 
George's,  a  district  of  the  township,  bears  a  peculiar  reputation  in  respect  of  both  of  these 
features.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  general  death  rate  for  the  township,  high  as  it  is, 
is  exceeded  by  the  special  mortality  for  areas  of  this  type,  both  in  the  matter  of  phthisis 
and  in  the  general  death  rate.  Similarly  the  proportion  of  deaths  that  takes  place  in 
institutions  is  very  high.  It  will  not,  of  course,  be  forgotten  that  in  the  Manchester  Union, 
which  embraces  the  township,  the  proportion  of  in-relief  amounted  to  70  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  as  contrasted  with  47  per  cent,  in  Chorlton  and  24  per  cent,  in  Prestwich.  But  this 
variation  does  not  bias  the  figures  so  much  as  at  first  sight  it  would  appear.  The  difference 
between  the  character  of  the  populations  of  the  three  unions  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
and  also  the  fact  that  the  question  of  in-  versus  out-relief  does  not  affect  cases  who  are 
in  extremis  from  disease  to  the  same  extent  as  the  remainder  of  a  pauper  population.  The 

Note. — Rcferewes  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  J''ohme  are 
to  the  pnge-nuutLerinj  in  brackets. 
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subioined  table  gives  figures  which  have  been  taken, from  the  Report  by  the  medical 
officer  of  health,  Dr.  Niven,  for  the  year  1905.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  of  the  high  number 
of  deaths  that  occur  in  the  population  of  the  township,  more  than  one-third  occur  in  public 
institutions,  while  in  the  central  district  this  proportion  nearly  reaches  one-half. 


Births- 
Rate  per 
1,000. 

Death  Rate  per  1,000. 

Proportion 
of  Deaths 
occuiring 
in 

Institutions 

Persons 
dying  in 
Workhouse. 

Persons 
dying  in 
Hospital. 

Persons 
dying  in 
their  own 

Homes. 

Total. 

I.    Manchester  Township  : — 
Ancoats- 

Central  -       -       -  - 
St.  George's  - 

Total  - 

II.  North  Manchester  : — 

Bradford       .       -  - 

Total  - 

III.  South  Manchester  : — 

Total  - 

City  of  Manchester 

34-50 
28-20 
31-99 

9-19 
5-59 

344 
2-55 
217 

16-25 
13-77 
15-72 

24-  91 

25-  51 
23-48 

348 
46-0 
330 

32-05 

6-22 

2-68 

15-49 

24-39 

36-4 

37-24 

1  17 

1-74 

17-55 

20-46 

14-2 

29-27 

0-87 

1-31 

12-71 

14-89 

14-6 

27-61 

2-24 

1-38 

13-20 

16-82 

21-5 

29  00 

2  66 

1-62 

13-53 

17-82 

24-0 

In  the  other  two  main  divisions  of  Manchester  and  in  Salford  the  character  of  the  housing 
improves  as  the  distance  from  the  centre  becomes  greater.  The  numbers  of  common  lodg- 
ing-houses and  of  furnished  rooms  grow  less,  and  the  main  type  is  that  of  the  four-roomed 
house  of  which  the  rent  varies  somewhat,  but  is  about  5s.  per  week. 


In  each  case  the  relieving  officers  and  others  were  questioned  as  to  the  housing,  and 
the  information  received  was  of  precisely  similar  kind  as  in  Liverpool.    If  the  names 
Angel  Meadow,  with  the  streets  in  it,  and  Severn  Street,  Chester  Road,  and  others  like 
them  in  Manchester  are  substituted  for  Christian  Street  and  Wilton  Street  in  Liverpool, 
or  St.  Margaret's  Place  in  Bethnal  Green,  and  Tabard  Street,  Southwark,  the  remarks 
there  made  are  equally  applicable  here  also.    We  again  visited  both  common  lodging- 
houses  and  furnished  rooms,  and  with  the  same  results.    A  return  was  also  made  for  us  by 
the  chief  constable  of  the  numbers  for  which  there  was  accommodation  in  the  various 
common  lodging-houses  in  Manchester,  together  with  remarks  on  the  character  of  the 
inmates.    The  large  number  of  7,134  beds — of  8,594  if  Salford  also  is  included — is  the 
outstanding  feature  of  the  return,  2,500  being  in  buildings  owned  by  one  individual. 
This  total  compares  with  that  of  6,371  jn  similar  houses  in  Liverpool,  and  show  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem.    Otherwise  no  new  feature  was  disclosed.    The  medical  officer  of 
health  at  Salford  also  kindly  sent  us  a  table  showing  the  occupation  of  eighty-five  of  the 
lodgers  in  the  model  lodging-house  belonging  to  the  Corporation.    The  most  interesting 
feature  is  that  six  of  the  thirty  "  labourers  "  who  form  the  majority  of  the  lodgers,  and 
two  of  the  four  "  hawkers  "  had  previously  been  engaged  in  more  skilled  occupations. 
In  general  the  additional  information  gained  by  our  own  visits  and  by  the  help  of  others 
was,  like  the  opinions  of  relieving  officers,  only  such  as  to  corroborate  the  statements  with 
regard  to  common  lodging-houses  just  as  with  furnished  rooms  in  our  Reports  on  London 
and  on  Liverpool.   It  is  therefore  needless  to  repeat  precisely  the  same  information  again 
But  to  ourselves  the  cumulative  effect  was  great  of  the  same  story  repeated  again,  with 
few,  if  any,  variations,  in  the  Manchester  and  Salford  area,  and  again  afterwards  in  Birming- 
ham, in  Sheffield  and  in  Bristol.    If,  therefore,  the  same  story  is  not  merely  again  and 
again  repeated,  it  is  important  that  the  unanimity  of  opinion  on  the  subject  should  not 
on  that  account  be  disregarded. 
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BRISTOL. 

Reasons  for  Visiting  Bristol. 

^  The  chief  object  we  had  in  view  in  visiting  Bristol  was  to  make  a  comparison  between 
the  conditions  of  employment  at  the  docks  there  and  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester, 
and  to  investigate  the  effects  of  those  conditions  upon  the  pauperism  of  the  union. 

Also  as  a  manufacturing  town  of  importance,  and  as  one  of  the  principal  centres  of  the 
clothing  industries  which  afford  employment  for  women,  we  considered  that  Bristol  would 
afford  an  interesting  field  for  an  enquiry. 

As  a  result  of  our  investigation  we  formed  the  following  conclusions  : — 

(1)  The  docks  by  reason  of  the  casual  character  of  the  employment  contribute 
largely  to  the  pauperism  of  the  union. 

(2)  The  manufacturing  and  mining  industries  do  not  affect  the  pauperism  to  any 
appreciable  extent.    A  connection,  however,  exists  in  certain  individual  instances. 

Characteristics  of  the  Union. 

The  Union  and  city  of  Bristol  are  co-extensive.  Three  Unions  were  combined  eight 
years  ago  to  form  the  present  Bristol  Union.  The  estimated  population  of  the  Union  in 
1905  was  355,960 ;  the  percentage  of  pauperism  was  2'7.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
ancient  city  of  Bristol  was  the  first  place  in  England  to  obtain  legislative  authority  for 
the  election  of  a  board  of  guardians,  and  that  the  first  workhouse  in  England  was  provided 
there.  This  workhouse,  known  as  St.  Peter's  Hospital,  is  now  the  Poor  Law  offices. 
The  chief  features  of  the  Union  are  the  old  central  portion  of  the  city  in  which  are  situated 
the  older  docks,  the  warehouses  and  shops,  as  well  as  the  old,  crowded  narrow  streets  and 
alleys  inhabited  by  casual  labourers,  hawkers,  etc.,  the  outer  ring  of  small  houses  inter- 
spersed with  factories,  the  mining  district  on  the  south  and  south-west,  and  the  Avonmouth 
Docks  on  the  north-west.  The  Union  is  divided  into  thirteen  relief  districts  and  the 
relieving  officers  were,  according  to  our  practice,  examined  as  to  the  characteristics  of 
each  district,  and  the  classes  from  which  the  applicants  for  relief  were  drawn.  The  central 
portion  of  the  city  is  the  most  pauperised.  Here  the  relieving  officers  find  the  applicants 
"  come  from  families  who  have  been  paupers  for  three  or  four  generations,  and  the  infection 
of  pauperism  spreads  by  contact  one  with  another."  Here  the  common  lodging-houses 
and  furnished  rooms  are  situated  and  keep  up  a  constant  supply  of  applicants  for  relief. 
In  the  most  central  of  the  districts  forming  the  core  of  the  city  of  Bristol  the  number  of 
medical  orders  applied  for  year  after  year  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  clerk,  as  it 
doubles  that  of  any  other  district.  The  only  explanation  that  can  be  given  is  that  the 
residents  in  that  district  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  that  for  the  small  illnesses  of  wife 
or  children  a  visit  is  at  once  paid  to  the  Poor  Law  surgery,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
poorest  quarter.  The  character  of  the  applicants  varies  remarkably  little  in  all  the  other 
districts.  Traces  of  the  colliers  or  the  masons,  the  boot  and  shoe  or  tailoring,  or  cotton 
factory  operatives  are  found  in  the  Poor  Law  Records  of  those  districts  in  which  these 
workers  respectively  predominate,  but  they  are  only  traces,  and  no  results  followed  upon 
our  further  investigation  into  the  effect  of  any  industry  upon  the  pauperism  of  a  special 
locality.  The  same  absence  of  any  evidence  that  applicants  for  relief  were  drawn  from 
any  special  industry,  or  were  reduced  to  pauperism  by  any  condition  in  the  local  manufac- 
tories, was  met  with  in  our  examination  of  the  officials  and  inmates  of  the  workhouse  and 
infirmaries.  Forty-six  men  and  forty-seven  women  were  questioned  by  our  assistants, 
and  only  in  isolated  instances  was  any  connection  with  industrial  conditions,  other  than 
dock  and  casual  labour,  disclosed. 

(1)  Dock  and  Other  Casual  Labour. 

It  is  true  of  Bristol,  as  of  other  large  cities,  that  the  larger  proportion  of  applicants  for 
poor  relief  come  from  the  class  of  casual  labourers,  hawkers  and  others,  who  "  pick  up  a 
living  by  odd  jobs."  The  relieving  officers  of  Bristol  are  of  opinion  that  the  policy  with 
regard  to  out-relief  pursued  by  the  guardians  for  many  years  is  responsible  for  the  freedom 
with  which  application  is  made  for  assistance.  The  large  number  of  old  charities  for 
which  Bristol  is  remarkable,  are  also  credited  with  fostering  a  spirit  of  dependence  upon 
outside  help.  This,  together  with  the  opportunities  afforded  to  the  men  by  the  docks 
and  quays,  and  to  the  women  by  the  clothing  trades,  of  earning  a  few  shillings  now  and 
then,  keeps  a  large  part  of  the  population  in  a  condition  in  which  they  are  always  on  the 

Note. — Reffrmces  made  in  thin  Volume  and  in  the  Ji'epwts  of  the  Commission  to  the  piujes  in  thix  Volume  arn 
to  the  jpage-numherivg  in  lu  achds. 
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verge  of  pauperism  and  have  no  hesitation  in  availing  themselves  of  poor  relief.  The 
conditions  of  employment  in  the  Bristol  Docks  is  dealt  with  in  another  part  of  this 
Report.* 

(2)  Manufactures  and  Other  Industries. 

The  chief  industries  of  Bristol,  other  than  those  connected  with  the  docks,  are  enumerated 
below,  and  to  each  of  them  we  gave  attention.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
the  conditions  of  employment  or  the  result  so  far  as  pauperism  is  concerned,  except  in  those 
cases  in  which  some  connection  between  these  two  was  found  to  exist. 

(a)  Occupations. — The  building  trades  give  employment  to  about  10,000  men 

of  whom  2,580  are  masons,  9,000  men  are  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  goods,  and  about 
5,000  in  the  metal  and  engineering  trades,  and  the  same  number  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade. 
Pood  and  tobacco  manufacture  provide  employment  for  about  3,000.  Colliers  number 
1,460.  Of  all  these  trades  the  only  one  which  calls  for  comment  in  connection  with  pauper- 
ism is  the  making  of  boots  and  shoes. 

Boot  and  Shoemaking. — A  certain  number  of  men  and  women  employed  in  this  trade 
were  found  to  be  on  relief,  but  the  amount  of  paupers  so  returned  forms  no  large  proportion 
of  those  employed.  The  manufacture  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  Kingswood,  which  is  outside 
the  Union,  but,  as  has  been  stated,  over  7,000  persons  are  returned  as  employed  in  boot  and 
shoemaking,  residing  within  the  Bristol  Union.  Of  the  individual  cases  examined  by  us 
two  or  three  were  men  suffering  from  phthisis  and  bronchitis,  which  they  attributed  to  the 
dust  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  their  work,  one  or  two  complained  that  machinery  had 
reduced  their  chance  of  getting  work,  and  others  that  the  piece-work  rates  were  too  low 
to  enable  them  to  make  a  living.  The  notification  of  cases  of  phthisis  to  the  medical 
officer  of  health  only  commenced  in  September,  1905,  so  that  in  his  last  published  Report 
(March,  1906)  the  figures  showing  the  occupation  of  persons  sufEering  from  this  disease 
only  refer  to  six  months.  Out  of  330  cases  notified,  thirty-two  were  of  persons  employed 
in  boot  and  shoemaking.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  from  the  Poor  Law  records  that 
many  boot  and  shoe  operatives  are  reduced  to  pauperism  by  the  disease  or  come  for  medical 
relief.  Some  evidence  as  to  wages  given  us  showed  that  of  six  men  with  families  working 
at  home,  and  stated  to  be  a  fair  selection  among  good  bootmakers,  the  average  wage 
earned  in  the  year  was  17s.  a  week.  The  clickers  and  press  men  in  the  factories  were 
reported  to  earn  on  an  average  not  more  than  20s.  to  22s.  a  week.  As  an  example  of  the 
rate  of  pay  may  be  quoted  the  instance  of  a  man  earning  8s.  a  dozen  for  making  boys'  boots. 
Erom  this  wage  Is.  6d.  was  spent  in  grindery  (rivets,  etc.),  to  use  in  making  the  boots. 
Among  the  women  an  outworker  was  found  machining  the  uppers  for  boots  at  Is.  6d.  a 
dozen  pairs.  Particulars  of  the  boot  industry  were  given  us  by  a  practical  bootmaker  who 
is  on  the  executive  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives'  union,  and  who  was  until  recently 
chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians.  As  his  information  embodies  that  obtained  from 
other  sources  we  may,  with  advantage,  quote  his  remarks  : — 

"  In  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  men  are  hit  hard  in  Bristol,  especially  in  Kingswood.  There  is  absolutely 
no  doubt  that  machinery  has  displaced  one-third  of  the  men,  and  the  use  of  machinery  is  increasing.  Machines 
now  turn  out  twenty-five  dozen  a  day  ;  a  man  turns  out  the  same  in  a  week  and  the  demand  for  boots  cannot 
so  far  increase  as  to  give  employment  for  displaced  men  in  the  trade.  Numbers  have  emigrated  from  Bristol, 
and  others  pick  up  work  as  they  can  here  and  there.  A  boot  hand  is  no  fool  and  manages  to  get  repairs 
to  do  and  gets  odd  jobs  from  various  firms,  so  that  he  keeps  off  the  rates ;  but  he  earns  from  8s.  to  12s. 
a  week  only,  and  that  casually.  There  are  numbers  of  such  men  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age  in  the 
lioot  trade.  Their  daughters  go  to  the  chocolate  and  tailoring  factories  and  so  a  wage  is  made  up,  none  earning 
a  living  wage  separately.  The  sick  benefit  of  the  Boot  Operatives'  Union  has  become  merely  an  aid  in  destitu- 
tion. Members  regularly  draw  sick  pay  three  months  in  the  year.  They  struggle  to  kei^p  up  their  payments  in 
order  to  '  go  on  their  club.'  A  man  who  never  earns  more  than  12s.  a  week  easily  qualifies  for  a  medical  certi- 
ficate for  debility.  The  wages  in  Kingswood  are  lower  than  those  of  the  Jews  in  London.  There  is  no  place 
in  the  Kingdom  where  wages  are  so  lo  ,v  as  in  Kingswood.  The  men  work  at  home  with  their  families  and 
make  boots  by  hand  for  less  than  they  can  be  made  by  machinery.  A  man's  pair  of  heavy  nailed  boots  is 
made  throughout  for  9d.  The  prices  of  grindery — that  is  of  rivets  and  other  things  used  in  the  work — have 
gone  up  50  per  cent.,  but  wages  have  fallen.  Women  are  doing  work  that  men  ought  to  do,  and  for  a  lower 
wage.  A  woman  thinks  herself  well  off  if  she  gets  14s.  a  week  ;  a  man  would  be  paid  30s.  for  the  same  work. 
Girls  are  much  imposed  on  and  will  take  any  price  for  their  work.  They  machine  the  uppers  of  men's  bools 
for  9d.  a  dozen  and  supply  the  thread  themselves." 

Dangerous  Trades. — In  the  dangerous  trades  scheduled  as  such  under  the  Factory  Act 
comparatively  few  persons  are  employed  in  Bristol.  We  found  no  cases  coming  upon 
the  Poor  Law  through  injury  to  health  in  these  trades,  although  we  made  enquiry  at  the 
works,  and  also  at  the  homes  of  men  who  had  suffered  from  lead  poisoning. 
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*  Vide  section  dealing|with|dock  labour  in  Bristol,  page  81. 
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(b)  W amends  Occupations. — Of  occupied  women  in  Bristol,  nearly  5,000  are  engaged  in 
tailoring,  nearly  3,000  in  tobacco  works,  and  nearly  2,000  in  boot  and  shoemaking,  and  the 
same  number  in  paper  and  stationery  industries,wliile  in  cotton-spinning  and  weaving  a  little 
over  1,000  are  employed.  The  industrial  employment  of  women  as  a  means  of  keeping  the 
household  off  poor  relief,  by  supplementing  the  wages  of  the  head  of  the  family,  has  been 
referred  to  in  other  parts  of  our  Report.  It  is  a  prominent  feature  of  industrial  and  social 
conditions  in  Bristol.  The  chocolate  and  tobacco  factories  provide  employment  for  about 
5,000  female  workers,  most  of  whom  are  young  unmarried  girls  living  at  home,  and  con-, 
tributing  their  share  to  the  family  income.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  wholesale  tailoring 
and  corset-making.  In  both  these  industries  many  married  women  are  employed,  both 
inside  the  factories  and  as  outworkers  at  home.  It  is,  of  course,  only  to  be  expected  that 
among  the  widows  and  single  women  who  are  applicants  for  relief  some  will  be  working 
on  one  or  another  of  the  above-mentioned  trades,  but  that  their  pauperism  is  due  to  any 
of  the  conditions  of  their  employment  is  not  apparent.  It  is,  however,  true  that  the  wages 
paid  for  home  work  in  wholesale  tailoring  and  corset-making  of  the  cheaper  class,  which  is 
the  chief  part  of  the  Bristol  trade,  are  so  exceedingly  low  that  no  amount  of  industry  on 
the  part  of  the  worker  could  provide  an  adequate  support  for  a  single  woman,  much  less  for  a 
widow  with  children.  Of  the  women  employed  in  the  Bristol  Cotton  Factory  more  than 
half  are  married  or  widows.  These  are  a  rougher  class  than  those  employed  in  the  trades 
previously  mentioned,  but  the  wages,  although  less  than  are  earned  in  the  Lancashire 
cotton  mills,  do  not  compare  unfavourably  with  those  in  other  factories  in  Bristol.  We 
noted,  however,  in  examining  the  application  and  report  books  for  the  district  in  which  the 
cotton  operatives  chiefly  reside  that  a  considerable  number  of  these  employees  were  in 
receipt  of  relief  in  the  six  months,  and  also  that  in  the  return  made  for  the  Commission 
of  the  occupation  of  paupers  relieved  on  March  31st,  sixty-eight  women  engaged  in  cotton 
manufacture  were  entered.  Of  three  women  under  fifty  years  of  age,  who  were  cotton 
operatives,  interviewed  by  our  representative  in  the  workhouse,  one  was  a  deserted  wife, 
one  had  a  husband  in  gaol,  and  the  other  had  been  in  and  out  of  the  workhouse  at  intervals 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  We  do  not  think  that  any  conditions  in  the  factory  could  be 
held  to  be  responsible  for  the  pauperism  of  these  operatives. 

Housing.  —  The  housing  conditions  in  Bristol  are  fairly  good,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  localities  in  the  old  centre  of  the  city.  The  cottage 
houses  in  the  large  working  class  districts  which  surround  this  area,  and 
which  extend  for  many  miles,  are  inhabited  by  single  families  at  a  rent  of 
from  3s.  to  4s.  a  week.  The  medical  officer  of  health  was  of  opinion  that 
there  are  no  very  bad  conditions  of  housing  remaining  in  Bristol.  There  are  very  few 
courts,  and  back  to  back  houses  are  only  found  here  and  there.  In  the  centre  of  the 
town  there  are  crowded  areas  of  small  streets  and  alleys,  where  old  houses  formerly  occupied 
by  well-to-do  citizens  are  now  let  out  in  tenements  or  as  single  "  Furnished  rooms."  The 
rent  paid  for  a  single  room  is  from  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  a  week,  or  two  rooms  for  3s.  6d.  or  4s. 
Of  the  poor  district  of  St.  Philip's  the  relieving  officer  said :  "  Scores  of  families  live  in 
ft  single  room."  The  houses  are  many  of  them  indescribably  dirty,  and  the  streets  and 
courts  have  a  miserably  squalid  appearance.  Of  one  street  in  a  crowded  district  the 
relieving  officer  said  : — 

"  It  was  formerly  very  respectable,  but  when  the  slums  in  the  centre  of  the  city  were  cleared  out  the 
riff-rafl  came  into  this  street  and  made  it  bad.  The  better  class  of  people  then  cleared  out  and  a  good  man 
would  not  stay  there  now.  It  has  become  a  thoroughly  pauperised  street.  There  is  hardly  a  house  in  it  that 
has  not  had  poor  relief  of  some  kind.  The  children,  growing  up  there  in  an  atmosphere  of  pauperism,  will 
come  for  relief  by-and-bye." 

So  much  was  said  to  us  with  regard  to  the  pauperised  condition  of  certain  streets,  that 
we  made  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  facts  by  searching  the  Poor  Law  records.  The  Ap- 
plication and  Report  books  for  one  district  were  carefully  examined  for  a  period  of  six 
months,  and  all  applicants  for  relief  from  fifteen  poor  streets  were  noted,  and  also  the 
particulars  of  the  age,  sex,  and  kind  of  relief  given.  A  table  showing  the  results  is  given 
in  Appendix  XXII.  It  will  be  seen  that  from  one  street  there  were  thirty-seven 
applicants,  two  streets  supplied  twenty- one  applicants  each,  two  other  streets  seventeen, 
and  three  other  streets  thirteen  applicants.  A  contrast  was  drawn  by  the  relieving  officer 
between  two  streets  of  about  the  same  kind  of  house,  one  street  being  said  to  be  inhabited 
by  a  more  independent  class  of  people  than  the  other.  Particulars  of  all  applicants  for 
relief  from  these  streets  during  six  months  were  extracted  from  the  records.  In  the 
superior  street  there  were  seventeen  paupers  as  against  twenty- one  in  the  other,  and  the 
applicants  in  the  former  were  chiefly  women,  in  the  latter  able-bodied  men.  The 
information  obtained  did  not  repay  for  the  time  and  labour  expended. 


Note. — References  made  in  this  Volurnejind  in  the  Reports  ol  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  pafje-numbering  in  brackets. 
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REDRUTH 
Deso'iption  of  the  District. 

Redruth,  the  centre  of  the  tin-mining  industry,  is  situated  in  Western  Cornwall,  bounded 
on  the  north-west  by  the  sea,  on  the  north-east  by  the  Union  of  Truro,  and  on  the  south- 
east, south,  and  south-west  by  the  Unions  of  Falmouth,  Helston,  and  Penzance,  respec- 
tively. The  Union  of  Redruth  contains  the  two  towns  of  Redruth  and  Camborne,  with 
populations  of  10,451  and  14,726,  lying  about  four  miles  apart,  and  surrounded  and  con- 
nected by  the  closely-populated  rural  district  of  Illogan.  At  the  western  end  of  the 
union  is  Hayle,  a  small  port.  The  remainder  of  the  union  is  comprised  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  Gwennap,  Stithians,  Gwinear,  Gwithian,  and  East  Phillack. 

Formerly  the  Union  of  Redruth  was  divided  into  three  relief  districts,  but  a  re -arrange- 
ment into  four  districts  has  recently  been  made.  The  town  of  Redruth  with  the  rural 
areas  of  St.  Day  and  Gwennap  form  the  first  district.  The  second  district  surrounds 
the  first  to  the  north,  west,  and  south-west,  and  includes  the  parishes  of  Illogan  and  Stithians. 
The  third  embraces  Camborne,  together  with  the  populous  village  adjoining  it,  of  Tucking 
Mill.  The  fourth  consists  of  Hayle,  Gwinnear,  Gwithian,  Phillack,  and  two  ecclesiastical 
districts  of  Camborne.  The  total  population  of  all  four  districts  was  estimated  in  1905 
at  47,666. 

The  character  of  the  Union  as  a  whole  is  entirely  determined  by  the  tin-mining  industry, 
which  will  be  dealt  with  subsequently,  and  which  here  employs  approximately  4,000 
manual  workers  on  the  surface  and  underground.  The  town  of  Redruth  forms  the  local 
business  centre,  and  mining  exchange.  Subserving  the  chief  industry  are  a  number  of 
fuseworks,  foundries,  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  rock-drills  and  mining  machinery, 
and  also  of  explosives.  These  are  chiefly  situated  in  Redruth  or  Camborne,  together  with 
the  continuous  line  of  villages  joining  the  two  towns.  At  Hayle,  however,  there  was 
formerly  an  extensive  foundry,  now  closed,  and  an  explosive  works  has  in  recent  years 
been  established,  employing  a  considerable  number  of  hands.  The  building  trades,  as 
might  be  expected,  account  for  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  population  is  either  agricultural  or  engaged  in  distributive  or  similar  trades, 
such  as  are  naturally  attendant  on  a  general  population.  In  Stithians  there  are  also 
granite  quarries  which  do  not,  however,  affect  the  pauperism  of  the  Union.  Generally 
speaking,  little  or  no  casual  labour  appears  to  exist,  except  in  Redruth,  where,  so  far  as  it 
obtains,  it  was  at  once  mentioned  as  the  class  from  which  paupers  were  drawn.  In  any 
case,  it  is  not  of  the  same  character  as  is  the  case  in  a  large  town  or  port,  and  the  irregularity 
consists  chiefly  of  labourers  who  moved  from  the  one  unskilled  employ  in  agriculture 
or  mining  or  foundry  work  to  the  other. 

Tin- Mining. 

A.  Extent  of  pauperism  in  connection  with  the  tin-mining  industry. 

On  this  subject  we  think  that  it  is  desirable  to  state  our  opinion  at  the  outset  in  order 
that  it  may  not  be  obscured  by  the  subsequent  paragraphs  which  are  necessary  for  an 
understanding  of  the  industry  and  of  the  way  in  which  its  effects  are  produced. 

The  connection  between  the  conditions  of  labour  in  the  tin  mines  in  West  Cornwall 
and  pauperism  is  unmistakeable.  It  is  openly  recognised  by  the  Poor  Law  and  public 
health  officials.  It  is  not  only  visible  \v.  the  records  but  affects  the  ratio  of  pauperism 
of  the  whole  of  the  Redruth  Union.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  lives  of  the  whole 
population  in  West  Cornwall  where  the  tin  mines  are,  or  until  recently  have  been  worked, 
are  similarly  dominated  by  these  conditions  and  their  effects. 

Equally,  or  more  striking  as  a  cause  of  pauperism  in  the  Redruth  and  neighbouring 
districts,  are  the  South  African  gold  mines.  Many  of  the  Cornish  miners  have  gone,  and 
still  go,  to  South  Africa,  as  indeed  to  metalliferous  mines  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
induced  to  do  so  both  by  the  higher  wages  there  obtainable,  and  by  the  depression  which 
up  till  the  last  few  months  has  existed  for  some  years  in  the  Cornish  industry. 

Both  in  South  Africa  and  in  Cornwall  the  nature  of  the  work  conduces  to  phthisis*  in 
the  case  of  the  miner,  and  to  the  pauperism,  after  his  death,  of  his  widow  and  her  depen- 

*  The  term  "phthisis"  is  used  as  being  the  word  most  generally  employed  for  what  is  in  the  locality  variably 
called  phthisis,  miners'  complaint,  miners'  disease,  etc.  As  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  affection  of  the  lungs, 
medical  opinion  varies,  and  the  term  as  here  used  must  not  be  taken  as  intended  to  convey  any  special  tech- 
nical connotation. 
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dents.  The  conditions,  however,  vary  in  the  two  cases.  In  Cornish  mines  the  wages  are 
low*  and  the  conditions  highly  injurious.  In  the  South  African  mines  the  conditions 
are  very  much  more  injurious, f  but  the  rate  of  pay  is  high.  The  exact  features  of  the 
resulting  pauperism  vary  accordingly.  The  deaths  of  miners  who  have  worked  in  South 
Africa  often  occur  at  ages  little  exceeding,  and  sometimes  less,  than  thirty  years.  The 
miner,  however,  having  saved  a  sum  of  money,  which  we  were  informed  is  seldom 
less  than  £100,  by  the  time  that  he  comes  home  to  die  seldom  himself  is  in  need  of  poor 
relief.  It  may  also  be  some  time  before  his  widow  and  family  have  to  make  application, 
and  in  some  cases  which  we  have  come  across  they  have  never  done  so.  In  the  case  of 
those  miners,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  worked  in  West  Cornwall  but  not  in  South. 
Africa,  the  average  age  at  death  is  later.  Some  even  survive  to  old  age.  But  there  are 
among  them  more  cases  where  the  men  themselves  apply  for  relief,  while  such  application 
is  almost  invariable  in  the  case  of  their  widows. 

The  extent  of  the  mortality  from  phthisis  and  other  lung  diseases  is  thus  given  by  the 
Registrar- General : — • 


CoMPAR.\TivE  Mortality  of  all  Males,  25-65  Years  of  Age,  and  of  those  Engaoed  in 

Tin-mining. 


Occupation. 

All  causes. 

Phthisis. 

Bronchitis. 

Pneumonia. 

Pleurisy. 

Other  diseases 
of  respiratory 
system. 

Other  causes. 

Fears  1890,  1891,  1892— 

All  males     -       -       .  . 

1,155 

223 

101 

123 

9 

25 

674 

Tin  miners   -       -       -  - 

1,628 

586 

166 

123 

26 

120 

607 

Years  1900, 1901, 1902— 

All  males     -       -       .  - 

1,000 

186 

57 

90 

6 

21 

640 

Tin  miners   -       -       -  - 

2,131 

816 

206 

81 

13 

441 

574 

Heavy  as  this  mortality  is,  it  is  not  equal  in  incidence.  Thus  among  those  who  are 
returned  in  the  Census  as  tin-miners,  are  included  both  the  miners,  properly  so-called, 
who  work  underground,  and  the  surface  or  "grass"  labourers,  as  they  are  styled  locally. 
The  former  class  forms  in  round  numbers  some  58  per  cent.,  the  latter  42  per  cent,  of  the 
total  of  tin-miners.  But  the  occupation  of  the  latter  is  removed  from  the  conditions 
which,  as  has  been  stated  above,  are  so  injurious  to  health.  The  great  excess  of  mortality 
falls,  therefore,  entirely  on  the  class  of  underground  miners,  and  forming,  as  these  do, 
less  than  three-fifths  of  the  total,  the  real  incidence  is  proportionally  more  severe.:}:  The 
underground  miners  are,  however,  further  to  be  difierentiated  from  this  point  of  view, 
into  several  sub-classes,  according  to  the  processes  in  which  they  are  engaged.    In  some 

^  :*  See  Appendix  XXIII.  The  average  wages  earned  seldom  exceed  30s.  per  week  for  an  underground  miner, 
whether  on  day  wages  or  contract  rates.    Surface  labourers  earn  amounts  varying  from  15s.  to  £1  per  week. 

t  Reference  is  of  course  made  to  the  period  which  produced  the  death  rate  among  the  miners  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  pauperism  among  widows  and  dependents  that  is  now  existing. 

I  The  whole  of  the  statistics  of  mortality  in  this  connection  must  be  treated  with  considerable  caution. 
That  they  are  so  far  perfectly  correct,  in  that  they  indicate  an  excessive  death  rate  among  tin  miners,  is 
unquestionable.  But  while  in  the  case  of  some  occupations  it  may  be  safe  to  assume  that  the  nature  of  the 
conditions  and  consequent  mortaUty  corresponds  in  actual  fact  in  close  precision  with  the  totals  in  the  returns, 
this  is  not  the  case  with  statistics  for  tin-miners.  In  the  first  place,  many  of  the  miners,  whose  deaths  are  here 
recorded,  have  worked  and  have  found  the  cause  of  their  death  in  the  South  African  gold  mines,  where  both 
the  geological  nature  of  the  rock  quarried  and  other  conditions  of  work  are  different  from  those  in  the  Cornish 
tin  mines.  Iii  consequence  the  figure  of  mortality  applies  to  tin-mining,  combined  with  an  element  of  South 
African  gold  mining.  The  second  cause  of  uncertainty  in  the  statistics  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  the 
population  on  which  the  returns  are  calculated  is  for  the  present  purpose  too  large,  in  so  far  as  those  engaged 
in  the  harmless  surface  occupations  are  taken  together  with  the  underground  miners.  To  this  extent,  therefore, 
the  real  mortality  ratio  is  higher  than  the  return  would  show.  On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  miners  only 
return  to  this  country  from  South  Africa  to  die.  The  mortality,  therefore,  that  in  accuracy  belongs  to  both 
the  Cornish  tin  mining  population  and  a  portion  of  the  South  African  gold  mining  population  taken  together, 
is  calculated,  of  course  unavoidably,  on  the  population  resident  in  Cornwall  only.  Thus  the  real  mortality, 
so  far  as  affected  by  this  consideration,  is  lower  than  what  is  shown  in  the  table. 


Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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of  these  groups  the  exposure  to  injurious  conditions  is  much  greater  than  in  others.  Thus 
in  the  Report  on  the  health  of  Cornish  miners  by  Messrs.  Haldane,  Martin,  and  Thomas, 
in  1904,  to  which  frequent  reference  will  subsequently  be  made,  the  mortality  among 
those  miners  who  operate  the  machine  drill,  driven  by  compressei  air,  is  thus  described : — 

"  The  death  rate  among  machine  men  from  respiratory  disease  was  about  sixteen  times,  and  their  total  death 
rate  about  eight  times  that  for  average  occupied  males  in  this  country.  Or  to  make  another  comparison,  the 
death  rate  among  machine  men  from  respiratory  diseases  was  about  thirty  times,  and  the  total  death  rate  about  ten 
times  as  great  as  that  among  colliers  or  ironstone  miners  of  the  same  age." 

Setting  aside  the  question  of  human  suffering,  and  looking  only  to  the  question  of  pauper- 
ism, it  can  easily  be  seen  how  such  conditions  are  likely  to  affect  the  pauperism  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  tin-mining  districts.  This  pauperism  may  be  of  two  kinds— of  the  worker 
himself,and  of  his  widow*  and  family  f  after  his  death.  Usually  it  is  difficult  to  procure 
information  with  reference  to  widows  that  is  sufficiently  reliable  to  put  forward,  but  in 
Redruth,  as  in  some  other  Unions  visited,  we  have  been  able  to  do  so  through  the  kind  help  of 
the  clerk  and  of  the  relieving  officers.  If  the  widows  and  dependents  of  miners,  who,  it  is 
Imown,  worked  in  South  Africa  previous  to  their  death,  are  exclude  i  from  consideration,  as 
also  those  the  occupation  of  whose  husbands  when  alive  is  not  known,  the  number  of  widows 
of  Cornish  miners  on  relief  during  the  year  ending  Michaelmas,  1906,  was  246,  and  the 
children,  including  three  orphans,  200.  Contrasted  with  these,  the  number  of  widows  of 
men  engaged  in  other  occupations  were  149,  and  the  dependents  eighty-three.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  in  the  Census  of  1901,  underground  miners  formed  some  15  per  cent,  of 
the  male  population  of  ten  years  and  upwards  in  the  sub-registration  districts  of  Redruth, 
Camborne  and  Illogan.  The  proportion  is  smaller  if  the  whole  Union,  including  the  rural 
portions,  is  taken.  Among  widows  and  children,  however,  of  men  (South  African  miners 
excluded)  whose  former  occupation  was  known,  those  of  underground  miners  reached 
62  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  widows,  71  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  dependents,  or  66  per  cent, 
taking  both  together.  In  other  words,  on  this  basis  the  number  of  widows  and  children 
of  Cornish  miners  who  are  on  relief  is  more  than  twelves  time  as  great  as  it  is  among  the 
rest  of  the  population  of  the  union.  In  the  case  of  Cornish  miners,  a  considerable  number 
of  the  men  themselves  come  upon  relief.  The  illness  which  disables  them  from  work 
is  not  always  fatal,  and  seldom  very  rapid.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  right  of  wages, 
which  seldom  average  more  than  30s.  per  week,  makes  it  likely  that  several  may  be  reduced 
to  the  need  of  applying  for  poor  relief.  Thus  one  man  visited  by  us  had  been  a  miner  in 
Cornwall  for  twenty-four  years,  but  had  been  off  work  for  ten  months.  He  had  a  wife  and 
six  children,  two  of  whom  had  recently  become  old  enough  to  work  at  the  fuse  factories. 
He  was  unable  to  work,  though  the  doctor  had  told  him  he  would  get  better.  Throughout 
the  whole  union,  during  the  twelve  months  ending  Michaelmas,  1906,  excluding  miners 
known  to  have  worked  in  South  Africa,  forty-one  underground  miners  were  on  relief  out 
of  a  total  of  127  under  sixty  years  of  ago,  or  more  than  32  per  cent.  Yet  the  proportion  of 
such  miners  in  the  population  is  less  than  15  per  cent.,  and  the  wages  of  miners  are  better 
than  those  of  surface  workers  or  agricultural  labourers.  Of  males  in  receipt  of  relief, 
aged  sixty  years  and  over,  twenty- three  out  of  1 14,  or  20  per  cent.,  were  known  to  have  been 
underground  miners. 

Subjoined  is  a  table  showing  the  statistics  of  pauperism  in  the  Redruth  Union  for  the 
year  ending  Michaelmas,  1906,  as  compiled  by  the  help  of  the  relieving  officers  : — 


*It  is  interesting  to  note  the  similar  emphasis  laid  by  Chadwick  on  the  pauperism  of  the  widow.  "This 
premature  widowhood  and  orphanage  is  the  source  of  the  most  painful  descriptions  of  pauperism — the  most 
difficult  to  deal  with ;  it  is  the  source  of  a  constant  influx  of  the  independent  into  the  pauperised  and 
permanently  dependent  classes.  The  widow,  where  there  are  children,  generally  remains  a  permanent 
charge  ;  re-marriages  amongso  those  who  have  chil  Iren  are  very  rare  ;  in  some  unions  they  do  not  exceed 
one  case  in  twenty  or  thirty.  By  the  time  the  children  are  fit  for  labour  and  cease  to  require  the  parents' 
attention,  the  mothers  frequently  become  unfit  for  earning  their  own  livelihood,  or  habituated  to  dependence, 
and  without  care  to  emerge  from  it.  Even  where  the  children  are  by  good  training  and  education  fitted  for 
productive  industry,  when  they  marry,  the  early  familiarity  with  the  parochial  relief  makes  them  improvident^ 
and  they  fall  ba  ;k  upon  the  poor's  rates  on  the  lying-in  of  their  wives,  on  their  sickness,  and  for  aid  on  every 
emergency.  In  every  district  the  poor's  r.jlls  form  the  pedigrees  of  generations  of  families  thus  pauperised." 
(Report  page  190).  With  the  effect  on  the  widow  we  wholly  agree.  We  have  again  and  again  come  across 
pauper  pedigrees,  the  grandchildren,  it  may  be,  of  the  samo'individuals  noted  by  Chadwick.  In  the  case  of 
some  of  the  children  only  do  we  think  that  the  boy  brought  up  in  the  Poor  Law  School  has  a  better  chance 
in  life  than  the  children  of  the  worst  off  independent  labourers. 

t  A  Ust  of  such  cases  in  receipt  of  reUef  during  the  year  ending  Michaelmas,  1906,  which  were  vlsiVd  by 
us,  is  given  in  Appendix  XXIV. 
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In  the  case  of  miners  who  had  worked  in  South  Africa  a  very  few  are  themselves  found 
in  receipt  of  relief,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table.  The  proportions  may  vary  slightly 
at  different  times,  but  it  is  at  no  time  great.  It  is  otherwise  as  regards  the 
widows  and  children,  of  whom  61  and  151  respectively  are  in  receipt  of  relief 
in  cases  where  the  deceased  husband  is  known  to  have  worked  in  South  Africa.  It  is, 
however,  not  possible  to  calculate  any  percentage  of  pauperism,  since  the  movements  of 
the  men,  and  their  total  number,  are  not  known  with  sufficient  accuracy.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  obtain  this  information,  but  have  failed.  It  is  remarked,  on  a  previous 
page,  that  the  age  of  death  for  miners  who  work  in  South  Africa  is  very  low.  The  result 
of  this  fact,  in  reference  to  pauperism,  is  shown  in  the  large  proportion  of  dependants  on 
the  widows  of  such  men.  Thus  the  proportion  of  children  to  each  widow  was  "62  in  the 
case  of  those  whose  husbands  had  been  engaged  in  other  occupations  than  underground 
miners.  The  figure  rises  to  "81  in  the  case  of  miners  who  had  worked  in  Cornwall,  but 
not,  so  far  as  was  known,  outside  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  2'48  in  the  case  of  those 
miners  who  had  worked  outside  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  considerable  amount  of  pauperism  also  exists  through  desertion.  The  general  feature 
of  such  cases  is  that  the  husband  goes  to  South  Africa  to  work,  leaving  the  wife  and  children 
in  Cornwall.  For  months,  or  it  may  be  years,  remittances  are  sent,  and  then  they  may 
become  spasmodic  or  cease  altogether.  From  this  cause  thirty-one  wives  with  eighty-nine 
children  (2"9  for  each  woman)  were  relieved  out  of  the  rates.  Such  instances  naturally 
are  prominent  in  the  minds  of  the  Poor  Law  officials,  but  we  are  ourselves  doubtful  if 
they  can  be  regarded  as  any  proof  of  readiness  to  desert.  We  have  heard,  on  the  contrary, 
numerous  testimonials  to  the  generosity  of  the  remittances  by  miners  to  their  wives,  and 
to  other  relations  at  home,  which  seem  to  us  to  be  fully  borne  out  by  the  facts,  and  by 
the  habits  of  the  residents,  as  expressed  to  us  upon  enquiry.  Without  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  number  of  miners  leaving  Cornwall  for  work  elsewhere,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  percentages  these  proportions  bear  to  the  total.  Certainly  the  amount  of  remittances 
which  are  actually  sent  to  the  country,  either  in  the  forms  of  money  orders  or  bankers' 
drafts,  is  very  large,  though  we  were  unable  to  ascertain  how  much,  and  we  are  therefore 
of  opinion  that  under  the  conditions  of  life  in  South  Africa  the  number  of  desertions  is 
not  strikingly  large,  even  though  the  connection  with  pauperism  of  those  which  do  occur 
cannot  be  gainsaid. 

A  number  of  Cornish  workers  also  go  to  India,  to  the  gold  mines  in  Mysore,  and  to  the 
metalliferous  mines  in  North  and  South  America.  In  such  cases,  though  the  question  was 
frequently  asked,  no  connection  between  the  occupation  and  the  pauperism  could  be 
traced. 

What  has  been  already  said  is  probably  sufficient  as  proof  of  the  extent  of  pauperism 
that  is  caused  by  the  conditions  of  labour  in  this  industry.  If,  however,  the  problem  is 
to  be  adequately  understood  it  is  necessary  both  to  realise  what  exactly  are  the  conditions 
and  the  harmful  processes,  as  well  as  the  modes,  more  precisely  stated,  in  which  they 
operate  to  produce  the  results  noted. 

The  whole  question  of  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  precise  character  of  the  effect  upon 
health,  and  the  particular  conditions  to  which  it  is  due,  is  fully  dealt  with  in  the  Report 
on  the  health  of  Cornish  miners  published  in  1904,  by  Dr.  Haldane,  Mr.  Martin,  and  Mr. 
Thomas.  We  have  ourselves  independently  been  over  the  same  ground.  Where  the 
points  raised  are  the  same  as  those  dealt  with  in  that  Report,  only  a  summary  statement, 
for  the  'sake  of  clearness,  will  be  made,  and  a  reference  is  requested  for  full  information 
to  the  Report  in  question.  On  other  points,  with  which  the  Report  does  not  deal,  the 
treatment  will  necessarily  be  somewhat  fuller. 

B. — Methods  of  Working. 

The  working  of  tin  in  Cornwall  may  be  roughly  divided  into  the  two  classes  of  tin- 
mining,  and  tin- streaming.  In  the  mining  the  ore  is  won  from  the  earth,  brought  to 
the  surface,  crushed,  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  tin  extracted.  In  the  waste,  however, 
which  is  washed  down  the  small  water-courses,  there  is  a  distinct,  though  diminishing 
percentage  of  tin.  This  gives  rise  to  the  subsidiary  though  distinct  process  of  tin-streaming. 
The  waste  is  caught  and  washed,  one,  two,  three,  or  more  times,  in  order  to  recover  the 
tin  that  still  remains  in  it.  The  water-course  may  be  bordered  all  its  length  with  works 
of  this  kind,  varying  in  size  from  the  most  primitive  affairs  worked  by  a  man  and  a  boy 
to  much  more  elaborate  series  of  automatic  frames.    So  far,  however,  as  the  conditions 
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-are  concerned,  they  are  all  similar  in  containing  nothing  that  is  prejudicial  to  health. 
In  tin-mining  a  distinction  is  apparent  between  the  grass  labourer,  who  works  on  the 
surface,  and  who,  generally  speaking,  is,  like  the  tin-streamer,  not  exposed  to  injurious 
influences,  and  the  miner  proper,  who  works  underground,  with  whom  our  investigation 
was  concerned.  The  lode  containing  the  tin  is  inclined  at  a  sharp  angle  to  the  horizontal. 
Shafts  are  sunk  downwards  through  this  lode,  and  then  horizontal  galleries  or  levels  are 
driven  along  it,  intermediate  connections  between  different  levels  being  made  by  "  winzes  " 
which  are  pierced  either  from  above  or  below.  Finally,  the  sections  of  ore  thus  isolated, 
a,nd  called  "  stopes  "  are  worked.  The  ore  is  driven  along  the  galleries,  and  raised  to  the 
surface  for  crushing.  Boring  of  levels  or  working  of  stopes  are  alike  carried  out  by  drilling, 
followed  by  blasting  with  explosives  placed  in  the  holes  drilled. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  number  of  conditions  may  conceivably  arise,  prejudicial  to  the 
health  of  those  employed.  Noxious  gases  may  be  formed,  either  from  the  rock  or  its  slow 
oxidization,  or  from  the  explosion  or  exhaustion  of  air  by  breathing.  Again,  there  may  be 
excessive  heat,  or  excessive  moisture,  or  dust  may  be  raised  and  inhaled.  The  degree  in 
which  these  conditions  may  arise  will  vary  indefinitely  according  both  to  the  nature  of 
the  mine  and  the  locality  and  character  of  the  work  in  it.  Some  mines  are  recognised  as 
Tiotter  than  others,  depth  being  a  notable  factor  in  producing  heat.  Similarly,  in  some 
^portions  of  the  same  mine  the  ventilation  will  be  less  effective  and  the  heat  greater.  So 
also  with  moisture,  a  dry  mine  is  differentiated  from  a  wet  mine.  Thus  one  feature  in  the 
mines  in  the  Gunnislake  district  is  that  they  are  wet  and,  so  far,  comparatively  shallow. 
The  amount  of  dust  which  the  worker  is  liable  to  inhale  varies  with  the  wet  or  dry  character 
of  the  mine,  but  still  more  with  the  nature  of  the  work  performed.  Throughout  the  whole 
underground  workings  of  a  mine  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fine  dust  in  suspension  in  the  air  which  can  be  tested  with  the  palate.  But  it 
is  present  in  a  peculiar  degree  in  the  processes  of  drilling  and  blasting,  as  also  in  handling  the 
broken  ore.  Drilling  by  hand  causes  dust,  and  the  physical  exertion  and  deep  respiration 
required  facilitate  the  inhalation  of  the  dust  which  is  raised.  But  the  quantity  is  not  nearly 
so  great  as  that  caused  by  the  machine  drill  where  a  water  spray  is  not  used.  Blasting 
'differs  from  drilling  in  that,  of  course,  the  worker  is  not  present  at  the  moment  the  dust  is 
raised,  and  need  not  return  until  it  is,  in  part  at  least,  settled  or  dispersed.  The  difference 
will  of  course  be  noticed  in  this  connection  between  blasting  in  the  end  of  a  level  and  on  a 
stope.  In  the  first  case  the  dust  may  settle,  but,  apart  from  artificial  means,  is  not  likely 
to  be  largely  dispersed.  In  the  second  the  through  current  of  air  is  likely  to  dissipate  the 
dust  among  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  mine. 

C. — Extent  of  Ejects  on  Health. 

(a)  The  facts  as  observed. 

The  disease  from  which  miners  employed  in  Cornish  and  South  African  mines  suffer,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  work,  are  described  and  discussed  in  the  report  to  which 
reference  has  been  already  made,  on  the  health  of  Cornish  miners  by  Dr.  Haldane  and 
others.  The  subject  is  also  referred  to  in  several  articles  in  Dr.  Oliver's  book  on  Dangerous 
Trades.  Our  own  observations,  and  the  facts  gathered  in  the  course  of  our  investigation  from 
miners  and  their  families,  doctors  practising  among  them,  relieving  officers  and  others,  agree 
with  the  conditions  noted  in  those  reports.  The  South  African  miner,  after  a  few  years' 
or  months'  work,  returns  home  to  die  at  about  thirty  years  of  age.  In  some  instances  he 
returns  because  he  feels  ill  and  in  a  few  weeks  he  is  dead.  More  frequently  he  comes 
home  in  apparent  health,  but  soon  catches  cold  or  is  attacked  by  some  slight 
indisposition,  and  rapidly  fails  and  dies.  Such  histories  of  individual  cases  were 
frequently  recounted  to  us.  The  miner  who  remains  at  home  at  work  in  the 
Cornish  mines  and  is  attacked  with  phthisis  dies  less  rapidly.  He  gives  up  underground 
work  and  generally  lingers  on  for  months,  or  it  might  be  years,  in  a  semi-invalid 
^condition,  able  to  do  a  little  "  surface  "  labouring  at  the  mine  now  and  then.  He, 
and  all  about  him,  recognise,  however,  that  he  is  from  the  onset  of  the  disease  "  done  for." 
If  he  lives  to  forty-five  or  fifty  his  period  of  active  work  has  ceased  some  time  before.  The 
two  kinds  of  miners'  phthisis  are  so  distinct  in  their  characteristics  that  they  are  commonly 
spoken  of  as  the  South  African  and  the  Cornish.  The  South  African  form  of  the  disease 
4s  described  by  the  doctors  as  "  horrible,"  and  by  the  widows  of  the  deceased  miners  the 
husbands'  sufferings  are  vividly  remembered.  The  chief  and  most  painful  symptom  of  the 
illness  is  the  shortness  of  breath,  and  all  who  have  seen  it  are  impressed  by  this  terrible 
feature. 
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Medical  opinions  vary  as  to  what  constitutes  the  difference  in  the  exact  nature  of  the 
disease.  The  opinion  that  both  are  tubercular  was  expressed  to  us  by  most  of  the  doctors 
whom  we  interviewed,  and  who  are  in  constant  attendance  upon  both  classes  of  patients. 
The  interchange  of  work  in  the  two  countries  on  the  part  of  men  makes  it  difficult  in  many 
cases  to  determine  whether  the  individual  sufferer  has  experienced  more  of  the  conditions 
in  the  Cornish  or  the  South  African  mines,  and  his  history  would  need  careful  consideration 
before  the  share  of  each  in  causing  his  illness  could  be  allotted.  Many  men  after  more 
than  ten  years'  work  in  Cornish  tin  mines  have  spent  two  or  three  in  South  African,  and 
have  returned  thence  to  die.  Others,  again,  have  been  backwards  and  forward  two  or  three 
times  and  worked  last  in  Cornwall  before  the  disease  finally  "  got  the  better  "  of  them. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  Cornish  miners'  phthisis 
has  altered  in  character  in  the  last  few  years.  The  course  of  the  illness  is  more  rapid 
than  formerly.  The  men  die  younger  than  they  did.  From  the  best  informed  sources 
of  information  we  gather  that  such  a  change  points  to  an  essential  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  lung  mischief.  The  fibroid  condition  of  the  lung  caused  by  the  inhalation 
of  mineral  dust  is  known  as  fibroid  phthisis,  and  this  condition,  although  favourable 
to  the  contraction  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  is,  we  understand,  unfavourable  to  its 
rapid  development  in  the  patient.  The  sufferers  from  the  fibroid  form  of  phthisis 
generally  linger  for  years  and  die  over  forty  years  of  age.  The  fact  that  the  disease 
had  altered  its  character  and  become  more  rapid  seems  to  point  to  some  cause  over 
and  above  the  dust  inhalation ;  perhaps  to  more  infection  from  tuberculous  fellow 
workmen.  If  this  is  so,  may  it  not  be  that  further  safeguards  are  needed  against  the 
spread  of  the  tubercle  by  careful  improvement  in  the  general  ventilation  of  the  mine, 
tooether  with  measures  for  the  prevention  of  inhalation  of  dust,  and  concurrent  pre- 
cautions against  specific  infection  of  one  person  by  another  whether  at  work  or 
at  home. 

We  met  several  men  who  had  worked  in  the  Indian  mines  and  heard  of  many  others. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  j)htliisis  being  common  among  these  men.  We  have  indeed  found 
instances  where  miners  who  had  worked  in  India  died  or  were  dying  of  phthisis,  but  these 
had  previously  worked  in  the  Cornish  tin  mines.  The  same  is  the  case  with  men  who  had 
worked  in  America.  Information  to  the  same  effect  was  given  us  by  several  persons^ 
including  the  late  manager  of  some  mines  in  India.  The  most  interesting  statement 
is  contained  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  on  the  subject : — 

"  The  Indian  mines  have  no  serious  effects  upon  health.  It  is  a  fact  that  one  does  not  hear  of  phthisis  from 
the  Indian  mines  as  from  the  South  African.  In  the  South  African  it  is  well  known  that  the  dust  from  the 
banket-reef  quartz  lodges  in  the  lungs  of  the  miners  and  may  remain  inert  for  some  time,  but  through  lacera- 
tion or  other  causes  the  germs  of  phthisis  make  a  start,  and  when  once  the  lungs  begin  to  break  up,  the  miner 
runs  his  course  very  quickly.  The  rather  complex  dust  from  the  South  African  mines  may  be  more  damaging 
than  from  the  Indian,  but  the  chief  explanation  probably  is  that  in  the  Indian  mines  rock  drills  are  not  ever 
employed  by  Europeans  to  the  same  extent  as  they  are  in  the  South  African  mines." 

We  visited  several  men  ill  with  phthisis,  and  thirty-two  widows  of  miners  who  had  died 
of  the  disease.  Particulars  of  all  these  cases  are  given  in  Appendix  XXIV  and  illustrated 
the  facts  mentioned  above.  It  is  only  in  going  in  and  out  among  the  people  themselves 
in  the  mining  districts  that  the  evil  represented  by  the  statistics  of  sickness,  mortality, 
and  pauperism  can  be  at  all  adequately  realised. 

(b)  Causes  of  Miners'"  Phthisis. 

The  particular  conditions  of  work  in  the  mines  which  produces  such  disastrous  results 
were  a  matter  constantly  before  our  minds  throughout  this  enquiry.  We  heard  from 
the  men  themselves,  from  mine  managers,  and  others,  details  of  the  conditions,  and  we 
descended  the  Dolcoath  mine  and  made  ourselves  personally  acquainted  with  the  various 
operations  and  the  general  circumstances  of  the  tin-miners'  employment.  Two  main 
causes  are  assigned  for  the  prevalence  of  miners'  phthisis  in  Cornwall : — 

(a)  Gaseous  impurities,  the  general  air  of  the  mines  combined  with  heat  and  damp  ; 
(b)  the  dust  generated  and  inhaled  in  the  various  processes.  The  results  of  the  expert  in- 
vestigation undertaken  by  the  Home  Office  point  to  the  second  of  these  causes  as  of 
primary  importance. 

(a)  Atmosphere. — The  miners  themselves,  while  placing  dust  in  the  forefront  as  a 
cause  of  their  suffering,  attach  very  great  importance  to  the  general  condition 
of  the  air  of  the  mine  as  affecting  their  health.    Phthisis  is  popularly  attributed  among 
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the  miners  to  working  in  certain  shafts,  whicli  they  say  are  deficient  in  ventilation. 
Men  suffering  from  phthisis,  or  widows  of  those  who  had  recently  died  of  it,  spoke  of  the 
shafts  in  which  they  had  worked  as  the  cause  of  their  disease  and  quoted  the  names  and 
circumstances  of  their  companions  who  had  worked  in  the  same  place  and  succumbed  to 
the  disease.  Apart  altogether  from  the  chemical  impurities  present  in  the  air  of  mines, 
and  their  effect  upon  the  lung,  the  importance  of  keeping  the  air  pure  in  which  the 
men  work  cannot  be  over-estimated,  especially  where  muscular  exertion  is  great 
and  heat  and  damp  are  unavoidable.  The  removal  of  dust  at  the  point  where  it  is 
generated  is  of  course  an  essential  accompaniment  of  good  general  ventilation.  Otherwise 
the  circulation  of  the  air  is  attended  with  the  circulation  of  dust.  But  the  enervating  effect 
also  upon  the  miners,  of  the  moist  heat  in  which  they  carry  on  their  work,  must  not  be  over- 
looked in  considering  the  result  of  their  occupation  upon  health.  Pro  tanto  this  is  a  set- 
off against  the  advantage  of  dampness  of  walls  and  floors  as  a  safeguard  against  the  spread 
of  infection  from  the  sputum  of  tuberculous  workmen. 

(b)  Dust. — In  the  Report  upon  the  health  of  Cornish  miners  the  question  of  dust  in 
Cornish  mines,  its  cause,  its  nature  and  the  result  of  its  inhalation  is  carefully  considered 
and  in  their  summary  the  writers  state  : — 

"  The  predisposing  cause  of  the  excessive  mortality  among  metalliferous  miners  from  lung  disease  is  evi- 
dently the  inhalation  of  dust." 

On  this  conclusion  they  rest  their  recommendations,  which  so  far  as  phthisis  is  concerned 
■deal  entirely  with  the  establishment  of  special  rules  for  the  prevention  of  inhalation  of  dust. 
A  code  of  such  rules  was  consequently  established  in  January,  1905,  and  therefore  has 
l3een  in  force  two  years.  They  will  be  found  in  Appendix  XXV.  The  chief  part  of  the 
injury  is  attributed  to  the  rock  drill,  and  our  enquiry  would  seem  to  point  to  the  same 
•conclusion.  The  amount  of  dust,  however,  in  hand  drilling  and  in  the  picking  and 
shovelling  of  the  blasted  rock  is  very  considerable,  and  as  we  saw  no  means  in  use  of 
allaying  the  dust  in  these  operations  we  were  naturally  much  impressed  with  this  as  a 
■source  of  danger  which  should  not  be  neglected.  Considerable  difference  of  opinion  is,  we 
find,  expressed  by  authorities  as  to  the  effects  upon  the  lung  of  the  different  kinds  of 
mineral  dust,  whether  these  effects  are  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  mechanical 
irritants  or  as  producing  specific  chemical  changes.  Further  enquiry  by  experts  would 
seem  to  be  needed.  The  more  deadly  effect  of  work  in  South  African  than  in  Cornish 
mines  was  attributed  by  many  who  discussed  the  matter  with  us  to  the  different  nature 
of  the  rock  dust,  some  naming  quartz  and  some  iron  pyrites  as  being  the  more  injurious. 
Dr.  Oliver,  in  the  discussion  on  a  paper  read  before  the  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgy,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that: — 

"  It  is  not  the  large  particles  of  dust  which  cause  the  disease,  but  the  very  fine  impalpable  particles,  which 
when  inhaled  into  the  lung  inflict  an  injury  upon  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  respiratory  track,  irritate  the  lung 
and  finally  induce  a  hardening  of  the  lung  tissue." 

Of  the  presence  of  this  fine  dust  we  can  testify  from  our  brief  experience  in  the  mine,  and 
we  can  support  the  evidence  of  those  who  lay  stress  upon  the  dust  in  the  general  air  of  the 
mine  wherever  hand-drilling  or  shovelling  is  proceeding.  To  combat  an  unseen  foe  is 
always  difficult,  and  in  the  case  of  precautions  which  are  troublesome  and  may  seem  useless, 
stringent  enforcement  by  the  management  is  necessary  to  secure  their  routine  observance. 
The  special  rules  now  in  force  are  directed  to  the  damping  down  of  dust  generated  in 
«very  process.  Effectual  means  of  doing  this  constantly  are  no  doubt  difficult  and  costly, 
l>ut  they  should  have  a  fair  trial  and  the  result  be  carefully  watched.  The  rules  have  in 
any  case  been  too  short  a  time  in  force  for  any  result  upon  health  to  be  attained  and  noted. 

The  following  statements  made  to  us  by  a  miner  may  be  quoted  here.  A  Cornish  miner 
for  twenty-four  years,  working  in  Dolcoath  mine  for  the  last  twelve  years  and  now 
suffering  from  phthisis,  said  : — ■ 

"  Drilling  and  blasting  is  very  dusty  work.  The  blasting  is  the  worst,  as  we  have  to  go  back  through  the 
dust.    The  water  drill  is  good,  but  it  came  too  late  to  benefit  me." 

He  thinks  the  material  should  be  sprayed,  as  the  shovelling  raises  the  dust.  He  found  it 
was  better  working  in  the  damp  places,  as  there  was  less  dust.  Men  do  not  always  wear 
respirators.  The  real  reason  is  that  : — "  These  make  you  go  slower  while  you  have  to 
work  for  the  same  price." 

Another  man  aged  forty-two,  dying  of  phthisis,  said  he  had  worked  sixteen  years  in  the 
Dolcoath  mine  putting  in  "  rises."    This  meant  overhead  drilling  most  of  the  time.  He 
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said: — "The  dust  was  terrible,  and  it  was  that  which  had  'finished'  him."  Wet 
drilling,  introduced  the  last  two  years,  would  be  "  a  good  thing,  but  came  too  late 
for  him."  He  had  worked  two  and  a  half  years  in  an  Indian  mine  (Hyderabad),  but  most 
of  that  time  he  was  sick.  The  ventilation  was  so  bad  the  men  could  only  work  for  a  short 
time  at  a  spell  and  sometimes  could  not  stay  down  at  all.  Another  miner  who  recently 
died  of  phthisis,  aged  thirty,  had  worked  at  the  rock  drilling  fifteen  years  in  Dolcoath  mine ; 
he  had  worked,  according  to  the  statement  of  his  widow,  in  a  shaft  well  known  among  the 
men  as  unhealthy.  Many  of  his  companions  working  in  the  same  shaft  had  also  died  in 
the  last  few  years  of  phthisis. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  enter  into  the  question  whether  precautionary  measures  should  be 
chiefly  directed  to  the  improvement  in  the  general  ventilation  of  the  mines,  to  the  laying 
of  the  stone  dust  by  water,  or  to  the  general  prevention  of  the  spread  of  the  infection  of 
tuberculosis.  But  if  we  may  venture  to  express  an  opinion  it  would  be  that  in  all  these 
directions  efforts  should  be  increased  and  every  avenue  through  which  phthisis  can  attack 
the  miner  should  be  closed,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  with  the  least  possible  delay. 


Summary  and  Recommendations  * 

We  now  submit  the  following  summary  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  the  tin-mining 
industry  in  Cornwall,  and  its  effect  upon  pauperism  : — 

(1)  The  conditions  of  labour  are  such  that  the  lungs  of  a  large  proportion  of  miners, 
are  affected,  resulting  in  the  sickness  and  death  of  many.  This  sickness  and  death 
is  directly  traceable  to  these  conditions. 

(2)  A  certain  number  of  miners  are  through  such  sickness  themselves  reduced  to' 
pauperism. 

(3)  A  very  large  number  of  widows  and  children  of  miners  become  paupers. 

(4)  It  is  probable  that  the  cause  of  the  sickness  is  the  inhalation  of  dust,  but  the 
question  is  not  completely  settled. 

(5)  Medical  opinion  is  still  divided  as  to  the  precise  or  probable  way  in  which  the 
dust  inhaled  operates  to  produce  the  effects  noticed,  and  no  enquiry  appears  yet  to 
have  been  made  into  the  question  by  an  expert  who  has  made  an  exclusive  study  of 
such  diseases  of  the  lung. 

(6)  Special  rules  have  recently  been  put  in  force  with  the  object  of  minimizing  the 
liability  to  inhalation  of  dust  in  the  various  processes. 

(7)  AVithin  the  last  few  months  a  remarkable  expansion  has  occurred  in  the  industry. 
The  result  is  that  many  mines  are  in  course  of  being  opened  or  reopened,  and  the 
number  of  underground  miners  is  likely  to  be  largely  increased  in  the  near  future. 

We  therefore  offer  the  following  recommendations  and  observations  : — 

(1)  That  some  form  of  compensation  should  be  payable,  in  the  event  of  the 
incapacitation  or  death  of  the  worker.  What  form  such  compensation  should  take 
should  be  carefully  considered,  or  nearly  as  much  harm  as  good  may  be  done.f 

(2)  That  a  special  study  of  the  illness  caused  should  be  made  by  a  specialist  in  such 
complaints.     The  desirability  of  such  a  study,  if  preventive  measures  are  to  be 

■    closely  adjusted  to  prevent  the  injury,  is  in  our  opinion  obvious, 

(3)  That  the  special  rules  should  be  most  carefully  revised  and  enforced. 

(4)  We  wish  once  again  to  urge  the  need  of  prompt  action.    However  desirable  it 
-     is  to  remove  a  source  of  danger  from  a  number  of  persons  engaged  in  any  occupation, 

the  expediency  of  action  is  twofold  when  in  the  near  future  the  number  engaged  is 
likely  to  be  largely  increased  by  an  influx  of  fresh  workers. 

*N0TE.-Since  this  Eeport  was  written  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Compensation  for  I- dn.strial 
Diseases  has  published  its  Report  which  confirms  many  of  the  conclusions  stated  here.  ■  i  f 

tA  paragi-aph  on  the  subject  is  inserted  in  onr  separate  Memorandum  prepared  by  the  wish  ot  the 
Commission. 


NoTE.-i2e/erences  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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PENZANCE. 

The  Union  of  Penzance  has  an  estimated  population  of  49,287,  and  the  percentage  of 
pauperism  is  1  'S.  The  union  is  divided  into  two  relief  districts,  the  eastern  and  the  western. 
The  town  of  Penzance  is  situated  in  the  western  district,  and  St.  Ives  in  the  eastern.  The 
mining  parish  of  St.  Just  is  in  the  western  district,  and  in  the  eastern  district  a  small 
number  of  men  are  employed  in  mining  in  St.  Hilary.  The  rest  of  the  Union  is  mainly 
agricultural.  We  visited  the  parish  of  St.  Just  and  made  personal  enquiries  among  the 
residents.  There  we  found  the  conditions  among  the  miners  very  similar  to  those  de- 
scribed in  our  report  on  Redruth,  and  they  need  not  therefore  be  repeated.  A  number 
of  young  widows  whose  husbands  have  worked  in  Cornish  or  South  African  mines  were  on 
relief,  and  also  one  or  two  miners  suffering  from  phthisis.  Of  St.  Hilary  we  were  informed 
that  this  had  been  an  important  tin-mining  district,  but  that  of  late  years  there  had  been 
very  little  work  in  the  mines.  Tregartha  Downs  mine,  which  had  given  employment  to 
400  men,  closed  four  years  ago  and  the  miners  went  to  South  Africa  or  America  or  became 
farm  labourers.  The  two  mines  working  at  present  give  employment  to  less  than  a  hundred 
men.  The  relieving  officer  of  the  St.  Hilary  district  said  the  South  African  miners  return 
home  suffering  from  phthisis,  but  they  have  sufficient  money  to  pay  for  a  doctor  and  do 
not  come  for  relief.  They  generally  leave  enough  to  keep  their  widows  in  independence, 
at  any  rate  for  a  time,  so  that  the  number  who  apply  for  relief  is  few.  With  reference 
to  the  two  towns  of  Penzance  and  St.  Ives  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  regard  to  our 
enquiry  are  that  in  the  one  case  the  relieving  officers  and  others  laid  stress  upon  the 
pauperised  condition  of  the  Penzance  "  quay  labourer  "  and  in  the  other  on  the  independ- 
ence of  the  St.  Ives  fisherman.  Casual  labour  at  the  Penzance  Quay  will  be  alluded  to 
later  on  under  that  heading. 

The  relieving  officer  at  St.  Ives  said  : — 

*'  Fishing  is  the  chief  industry  and  fish  curing.  We,  however,  seldom  get  fishermen  applying  for  relief,  even 
when  there  is  distress  among  them  as  a  result  of  a  bad  season.  They  get  credit  from  the  shops  and  pay  when 
they  get  a  good  catch.  This  winter  herrings  were  very  good  and  the  men  have  been  paying  up  debts  which 
had  been  running  for  a  long  while.  I  get  a  few  old  fishermen  on  relief,  but  these  are  rare  ;  the  old  men  help 
the  younger  ones  and  lend  a  hand  in  many  ways.  I  scarcely  ever  get  a  fisherman's  widow  ;  they  are  a  long 
lived  race  and  there  are  not  often  cases  of  drowning.  If  a  boat  is  lost  a  public  subscription  keeps  widows  oh 
the  rates.  There  are  no  wages  to  fishermen  ;  all  have  shares  in  the  boat.  Generally  there  are  six  men  in  mackerel 
boat  and  eight  in  herring  ;  all  share  equally.  If  a  boy  goes  he  gets  a  man's  share.  There  is  '  body  share '  and 
'  net  share.*  So  many  nets  go  to  a  man  in  reckoning  the  share,  and  the  man  who  provides  one  or  more  nets 
gets  that  proportion  of  a  man's  share  in  addition.  The  pilchard  curing  and  packing  employ  a  lot  of  women 
— the  wives  work  for  their  husbands.  Single  women  and  widows  get  about  3s.  a  day.  There  is  no  quay  or 
casual  labour  at  St.  Ives.  Most  on  relief  are  old  women  and  old  agricultural  labourers.  The  occupation  of 
women  on  relief  is  mostly  charing,  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d.  a  day  and  food." 
Of  Penzance  the  vicar  of  one  of  the  churches  said  : — 

"  It  is  a  thoroughly  pauperised  place.  This  is  due  to  the  doles  and  the  liberality  of  the  well-to-do.  Tlie 
people  knock  off  work  to  beg,  and  they  do  well  at  it.  There  is  really  no  poverty.  The  Charity  Organisation 
Society  is  only  another  pauperising  agent.  Old  women  are  attracted  to  the  town  by  the  doles  which  demoralise 
the  people.  The  casual  loafer  does  well  in  Penzance.  '  The  chief  charities  '  are  the  '  Colenso,'  the  '  Read,' 
and  the  '  Stone  and  Dennis  Funds,'  each  giving  doles  of  money  and  kind  at  Christmas  or  at  Easter." 

There  are  no  factories  or  workshops  of  any  importance  in  the  town.  The  wages  for 
women  and  girls  in  dressmaking  and  in  the  shops  are  extremely  low,  but  the  fact  that 
they  live  with  their  parents,  and  that  wages  are  universally  low  in  Cornwall,  seems  to  be 
accepted  as  a  sufficient  reason.  This  is  referred  to  later  under  the  head  of  women's  occupa- 
tions. Agriculture  in  the  Union  is  divided  into  farm  and  market-garden  work.  A  large 
amount  of  vegetables  and  flowers  is  grown  for  the  London  markets.  The  wages  of  the 
farm  labourer  are  about  15s.  and  a  cottage ;  those  of  the  market  labourer  from  18s.  to  20s. 

Casual  Labour. 

The  quay  at  Penzance  attracts  a  great  many  men,  but  provides  employment  for  only 
a  small  proportion  of  them.  The  applicants  for  relief  are  mostly  the  casual  labourers  who 
"  hang  about "  the  quay.  With  the  decay  of  the  tin-mining  industry  Penzance  lost 
most  of  its  trade,  but  a  good  amount  of  business  is  still  done  in  the  harbour  with  coal 
and  bricks  and  with  flowers  from  the  Scilly  Isles.  The  general  cargo  trading  steamers 
employ  about  twenty  men  regularly  three  days  a  week.  One  or  two  coal  merchants  employ 
sixty  or  seventy  men  sometimes  in  a  day,  if  two  or  three  steamers  come  in  at  once.  During 
the  flower  season  a  fair  number  of  men  are  also  required.  There  is,  therefore,  a  certain 
amount  of  pretty  constant  employment,  but,  as  one  of  the  merchants  said  : — 

"  There  are  more  quay  labourers  than  there  ought  to  be.  The  young  men  would  be  far  better  away,  and 
ought  to  go  elsewhere,  but  they  like  the  loafing  life.  Sometimes  if  three  or  four  steamers  come  in  at  once 
we  might  be  short  of  hands,  but  as  a  rule  there  is  only  one  or  two  days'  work  in  the  week  for  the  men." 

The  wage  paid  to  regular  men  by  the  trading  steamers  is  6d.  an  hour.  Unloading  of 
coals  is  paid  by  the  ton.  The  men  are  employed  in  gangs  of  four  and  receive  8d.  a  ton, 
out  of  which  they  pay  the  boy  who  "  hooks  on." 
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ST.  AUSTELL. 

St.  Austell  Union  lias  an  estimated  population  of  33,754.  The  percentage  of  pauperism, 
is  3'1.  The  Union  is  divided  into  two  districts  and  tin-mining  is  now  confined  to  one  or  two 
small  mines  in  the  St.  Blazey  parish.  From  this  district  and  from  the  town  of  St.  Austell 
the  miners  have  gone  in  considerable  numbers  to  South  Africa,  and  instances  came  to 
our  notice  here,  as  in  Redruth  and  St.  Just,  of  men  who  had  returned  home  to  die  of  phthisis. 
The  Poor  Law  medical  ofiicer,  who  is  also  medical  officer  of  health  for  St.  Austell,  said  : — 

"  The  men  who  go  to  the  mines  in  South  Africa  die  of  phthisis  young.  It  is  a  somewhat  different  type  of 
disease  to  that  from  which  Cornish  miners  suffer.    We  get  on  relief  the  young  widows  of  South  African  miners." 

The  chief  part  of  the  Union  is  agricultural.  Fishing  is  carried  on  at  Fowey  and  Meva- 
gissy.  The  principal  industry  is  connected  with  China  clay,  which  is  found  near  St.  Austell. 
This  industry,  which  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  provides  steady  employment  for  a 
large  number  of  men,  will  be  referred  to  later  on  under  that  heading.  In  the  town 
of  Fowey  the  pauperism  is  low.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  at  this  port  there  were 
no  quay  labourers  on  relief.  We  were  told  that  the  men  on  the  jetties  get  good  money  and 
an  instance  was  given  by  the  relieving  officer  of  a  quay  labourer  there  who  was  summoned 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  parents  and  was  proved  to  be  earning  £10  a  month.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  Application  and  Report  books  disclosed  no  points  of  special  interest  in  con- 
nection with  our  enquiry.  The  absence  of  any  industrial  occupation  of  women  and  girls 
is  remarkable,  and  most  of  those  on  relief  were  entered  as  of  no  occupation.  The  poorest 
part  of  the  union  seems  to  be  St.  Blazey  parish,  where  rents  are  low  and  the  houses  small 
and  occupied  by  the  less  well-to-do  labourers. 

'  China  Clay  Industry. — The  China  clay  and  stone  used  in  the  manufacture  of  china  and 
for  many  other  industrial  purposes  is  found  exclusively  in  the  district  round  St.  Austell. 
The  working  of  this  clay  and  stone  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  Union.  The  trade  has 
increased  enormously  of  late  years  and  is  now  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  In  the 
various  processes  connected  with  its  manufacture  3,000  persons  are  reported  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  the  output  is  said  to  be  200,345  tons.  Women  were  formerly  employed  in 
some  of  the  processes,  but  owing  to  tlie  introduction  of  artificial  means  of  drying  the  clay 
employers  have  dispensed  with  their  labour,  which  consisted  in  spreading  the  moist  clay 
in  the  open  air.  So  far  as  we  could  learn,  there  are  now  no  women  or  girls  employed  in  this 
industry.  The  men  employed  are  all  termed  "  labourers,"  and  no  skill  is  apparently  required 
in  the  pits  or  quarries.  In  the  processes  of  drying  and  packing  the  clay  some  degree  of 
skill  is  necessary.  The  pit  labourers  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  23.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  a  day.  The 
Jiigher  rate  is  now  more  usual,  the  wage  having  been  raised  by  many  of  the  employers 
recently.  The  men  employed  in  the  drying  and  packing  are  paid  by  the  piece,  the  rate 
being  7d.  a  ton.  The  average  wage  of  such  men  is  about  18s.  a  week.  The  hours  are 
short,  an  eight  hours  shift  being  usual.  Some  works  employ  three  shifts,  working  night  and 
day,  but  this  is  not  general.  The  work  is  admitted  by  general  consent  to  be  healthy.  It 
is  carried  on  in  the  open  air,  except  the  drying  process,  which  is  done  under  cover,  the  wet 
clay  being  spread  upon  steam  heated  floors.  The  men  engaged  in  this  work  are  exposed 
to  a  good  deal  of  heat  and  steam,  but  there  was  very  little  evidence  of  any  injurious  eSects. 
Less  dust  is  encountered  by  the  men  engaged  in  packing  the  dry  powder  than  might  be 
supposed,  the  work  being  done,  as  we  saw  it,  in  open  sheds.  The  number  of  clay  labourers  on 
relief  seems  to  be  small.  The  relieving  officers  went  through  their  books  with  us  and  we 
found  very  few  instances  of  men  engaged  in  the  China  clay  industry  among  the  cases.  We 
noted  records  of  one  or  two  instances  of  clay  labourers  under  forty  years  of  age  on  relief 
through  sickness,  and  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  young  widows  on  relief  with  their  families 
we  learnt  that  the  husband  had  been  a  clay  labourer.  There  did  not,  however,  seem  to  be 
any  direct  connection  between  the  occupation  of  a  labourer  in  the  China  clay  pits  or  works 
and  pauperism.  There  is  no  lack  of  employment  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Austell.  We 
were  told  that 

"  There  is  plenty  of  work  for  any  man  willing  to  do  labouring  work  in  the  clay." 

The  representative  of  a  firm  employing  over  1,000  men  in  China  clay  works  scattered 
over  the  district  said  they  should  be  grateful  to  anyone  who  could  send  them  men,  as  they 
could  not  find  sufficient  labour  in  the  neighbourhood. 


■^o-m— References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  ar& 
to  the  page-numhering  in  brackets.  . 
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TAVISTOCK. 

It  is  suggested  in  our  instructions  that  a  comparison  should  be  made  in  the  same  Union 
between  different  parts,  in  one  of  which  dangerous  trades  are  extensively  prevalent,  where- 
as in  another  they  are  less  prevalent  or  altogether  absent.  We  have  elsewhere  given  ciur 
reasons  for  the  statement  that  such  dangerous  conditions  may  conduce  to  pauperism,  but 
that  without  a  prolonged  and  minute  enquiry  it  would  not  be  safe  to  adduce  any  statistical 
comparison.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to  note  the  facts  as  they  are  presented  in  the 
Tavistock  Union.  They  are  unusually  favourable  for  such  an  attempt.  The  Union  is 
chiefly  interesting  because  of  its  peculiar  composition.  Up  to  1860  it  was  a  purely  agricul- 
tural Union  in  the  south-west  of  Devonshire,  with  the  other  Devonshire  Unions  of  Oke- 
hampton,  Newton  Abbot,  Totnes  and  Plymton  St.  Mary,  surrounding  it  on  the  north- 
east and  south.  On  the  west  it  was  bounded  by  the  river  Tamar,  which  separated  it  from 
Cornwall.  Tavistock,  with  a  population  in  1901  (including  Tavistock  Hamlets)  of  a  little 
under  6,000,  was  the  only  town,  and  formed  a  small  agricultural,  business  and  residential 
centre.  In  the  year  1860  the  Union  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  parish  of  Calstock, 
which  includes  the  two  villages  of  Calstock  and  Gunnislake.  Calstock  is  in  Cornwall,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Tamar.  The  population  of  the  parish  is  about  equal  to  Tavistock 
town  and  hamlets  in  number,  but  differs  in  character.  It  contains  an  agricultural  portion, 
but  the  tin-mining  element,  together  with  employes  in  arsenic  reduction  works,  was 
altogether  predominant  and  is  still  characteristic.  At  the  present  time  granite  quarries 
also  account  for  a  considerable  number  of  employes,  having  been  considerably  extended 
of  recent  years,  and  they  have  absorbed  a  proportion  of  the  labour  displaced  by  the  closing 
of  the  tin  mines.  The  various  parts  of  the  Union  thus  present  very  sharply  contrasted 
characteristics  with  which  the  three  relief  districts  in  the  main  correspond.  The  north 
and  south  districts  embrace,  with  one  exception,  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  Union 
which  lies  in  Devonshire,  and,  apart  from  the  town  of  Tavistock,  is  purely  agricultural. 
The  west  district  includes  the  parish  of  Calstock,  together  with  that  of  Bere  Ferrers  on  the 
Devonshire  side  of  the  Tamar,  and  is  predominantly  mining,  the  agriculture  being  a  sub- 
ordinate feature. 

Four  circumstances,  therefore,  combine  in  the  Tavistock  Union,  to  a  degree  which  we 
have  found  nowhere  else,  to  render  possible  a  contrast  between  the  general  rate  of  pauperism 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  Union. 

(1)  The  contrast  in  the  comparative  healthiness  of  the  chief  occupations  in  the  two 
parts  is  extreme.  Agriculture,  with  the  exception  of  clergymen  and  schoolmasters, 
is  the  healthiest  of  the  chief  occupations.  Tin  mining  is  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the 
most,  unhealthy.  The  contrast  is  shown  clearly  in  the  mortality  rate,  published  by 
the  Registrar-General. 


COMrARATIVE  MORTALITY  OF  ALL  jMaLES  25-26  YeARS  OF  AgE  AND  OF  THOSE  ENGAGED  IN 

Agriculture  and  Tin-mining. 


Occupation, 

All 
causes. 

Phthisis. 

Bronchitis. 

Pneumonia. 

Other 
respiratory 
diseases. 

Other 
causes. 

All  males,  1890-1-2- 

1,000 

192 

88 

107 

29 

584 

Agriculturists,  1890-1-2  - 

602 

106 

40 

59 

16 

38  r 

Tin  miners,  1890-1-2 

1,409 

508 

144 

107 

126 

624 

All  males,  1900-01-02  - 

1,000 

186 

57 

90 

27 

640 

Tin  miners,  1900-01-02  - 

2,169 

838 

199 

86 

454 

592 

(2)  The  contrasted  occupations  occupy  a  large  proportion  of  the  male  popula- 
tion in  the  respective  districts. 

(3)  The  contrasted  districts  practically  coincide  with  relief  districts. 

(4)  The  expenditure  on  the  two  sections  has  for  local  reasons  been  carefully  dis- 
tinguished by  the  Guardians  for  a  number  of  years. 


The  result  of  the  comparison  may  be  summarised  in  the  following  table  shewing  the 
situation  in  1901. 
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Population  and  Pauperism  ix  Different  Districts  of  Tavistock  Union  in  1901. 


Population. 

Pauperism. 

Lady  Day,  1901. 

Michaelmas,  1901. 

District. 

1891 

1901 

Numbers. 

Total  Cost 
of 

Numbers. 

Total  Cost 
of 

Census 

r-l 

In-door  and 
Out-door 
Eelief. 

In-door  and 
Out-door 
Kelief. 

Censi 

In. 

Out. 

Total. 

In. 

Out. 

Total. 

Calstock  Parish 

6,150 

5,874 

29 

287 

316 

£     s.  d. 

925  17  2^ 

33 

301 

334 

£     s.  d. 

910    5  6 

Tavistock    and   Tavistock ) 
Hamlets*  / 

6,252 

5,764 

71 

152 

223 

574    1  0 

69 

130 

199 

584  17  7 

Rest  of  Tavistock  Union  - 

U,708 

15,628 

58 

310 

368 

1173  10  4 

58 

319 

377 

1174  10  5 

^  The  disproportionate  degree  of  pauperism  in  Calstock  can  thus  clearly  be  seen.  If  an 
arbitrary  figure  is  taken,  and  the  population  on  which  the  pauperism  is  calculated  be 
assumed  to  be  the  mean  between  1891  and  1901  census  figures,  the  percentages  of  pauperism 
work  out  as  follows:  Calstock  5-04,  Tavistock  3-51,  and  the  rest  of  the  Union  2'49.  In 
other  words,  the  ratio  in  Calstock  is  nearly  half  as  high  again  as  it  is  in  Tavistock  and 
Tavistock  Hamlets,  and  a  little  more  than  twice  as  high  as  it  is  in  the  remainder  of  the 
Union. 

This  disproportion  in  number  is,  it  is  seen,  repeated  in  the  comparative  cost,  the  results 
being  that  the  paupers  of  the  parish  of  Calstock  received  from  the  Union  purse  in  1901  in 
poor  relief  a  sum  amounting  to  £1,677  6s.  6|d.  more  than  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  con- 
tributed to  their  maintenance.  This  excess  of  pauperism  with  consequent  cost  to  the 
Union  is  a  fact  of  long  standing,  and  as  the  figures  kindly  furnished  to  us  by  the  Union 
authorities  are  of  great  interest,  they  are  given  in  Appendix  XXVI. 

Speaking  comprehensively,  we  believe  that  this  marked  excess  of  pauperism  is  due  to  the 
effect  of  the  occupation  in  the  parish  of  Calstock.  But  the  comparison  is  useful  in  two  other 
ways.  It  illustrates  by  an  exception  the  fact  that  so  far  as  danger  of  occupation  is  concerned 
the  effect  upon  pauperism  does  not  have  a  marked  effect  upon  the  general  statistics  of  poor 
relief.  We  have  given  in  a  subsequent  paragraph*  our  reasons  for  believing  that  such 
contrasts  are  as  a  general  rule  not  possible.  In  this  instance  such  a  contrast  appears.  The 
contrasted  districts  being  within  the  same  Union,  differences  of  administration  are  largely 
eliminated.  But  even  so  the  differences  in  the  general  ratios  was  not  so  marked  as  in 
those  of  special  classes  of  paupers,  such  as  phthisical  patients  and  widows  in  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield,  although  the  differences  in  healthiness  between  tin-mining  and  agriculture 
labour  was  much  greater  than  between  the  special  occupations  investigated  and  the 
general  populations  of  the  towns  mentioned.  Moreover,  the  occupation  next  to  tin  mining 
formerly  in  importance  in  Calstock,  that  of  arsenic  reduction,  is  one  in  which  there  is 
reason  to  believe  a  very  considerable  amount  of  ill  health  exists,  though  not  to  the  same 
degree  as  in  tin  mining,  f  Similarly  the  whole  Calstock  district  is  naturally  poor,  with  a 
low  rateable  value.  Hence,  apart  from  all  other  causes,  we  should  expect  to  find  a  larger 
number  of  paupers,  and  in  a  double  degree  an  excess  of  receipts  over  contributions  to  the 
cost  of  poor  relief  in  the  Union.  These  facts  help  to  make  the  contrast  between  the  ratios 
higher  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  In  the  second  place  the  presence  of 
favourable  circumstances  for  such  comparisons  serve  to  emphasise  the  many  allowances 
that  have  to  be  made.  Some  of  the  miners  who  work  at  Calstock  may  reside  across  the 
river  in  other  parts  of  the  Tavistock  Union.  Again  industries  have  their  vicissitudes. 
The  tin  miners  of  Calstock,  who  were  estimated  by  a  mining  agent  at  one  time  to  have 
numbered  2,500,  have  sunk  to  under  200.  In  the  near  future,  if  the  price  of  tin 
maintains  its  present  level,  the  numbers  may  again  largely  increase.  When  such  is  the 
case  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  number  should  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with 
the  number  of  widows  in  receipt  of  relief,  the  information  concerning  whom  is  also  given 
in  Appendix  XXVII.  Such  difficulties,  in  addition  to  those  elsewhere  mentioned,  stand 
in  the  way  of  statistics.  But  when  all  objections  are  urged  there  is  small  reason  in 
the  present  instance  to  doubt  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  excess  in  pauperism  in 
Calstock  is  a  relic  of  the  effects  of  the  tin-mining  industry. 

GENERAL. 

Women's  Occupations. — The  employment  of  married  women  outside  domestic  duties 
is  now  almost  unknown  in  the  Unions  of  Redruth,  Penzance,  St.  Austell,  and  Tavistock. 
*  See  pages  124,  125. 

t  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Deoartment  on  certain  alleged  cases  of  poisoning  in  arsenic 
reduction  works,  1901.  < 

Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  oj  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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ON  REDRUTH,  ETC. 

This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the  men's  wages  are  not  high  and  as  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  women  are  young  widows  with  children  entirely  dependent  on  them  for  support. 
In  other  districts  of  Cornwall,  although  there  is,  as  in  the  Unions  mentioned,  no  factory 
or  workshop  employment  for  m^irried  women,  a  large  amount  of  work  is  done  by  them  in 
their  homes  as  outworkers  for  an  employer.  In  the  Unions  of  Redruth,  Penzance, 
St.  Austell  and  Tavistock,  however,  this  is  not  the  case.  Many  old  women  in  receipt 
of  relief  told  us  how  in  their  young  days,  as  widows  of  miners  who  had  died  of 
phthisis,  they  had  worked  as  "  mine  girls  "  or  at  the  tin  streams,  or  in  the  fields,  and  had  thus 
supported  the  children  wholly  or  in  part.  Now  the  widows  and  children  are  mostly 
supported  by  the  rates  or  live  on  money  saved  by  husbands  who  worked  in  foreign  mines. 
A  little  charing  and  washing  for  neighbours  at  Is.  a  day  in  the  villages,  ani  Is.  3d.  in  the 
town,  is  the  only  means  of  supplementing  the  assistance  received  from  the  Poor  Law  or 
other  sources.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  conditions  of  home  life  in  a  community  where 
the  labour  of  married  women,  as  understood  in  most  industrial  districts,  is  unknown,  and 
we  think  that  the  comfort  of  the  houses  and  the  healthiness  of  the  chiliren  miy  owe 
something  to  this,  as  may  also  the  comparative  sobriety  of  the  men.  Employment  for 
women  and  girls  on  the  mine  surface  and  in  the  tin  streams  has  almost  ceased.  A  few 
here  and  there  are  to  be  found.  The  mine  work  consists  in  breaking  the  stones  by  hand, 
and  in  wheeling  the  broken  stones  backwards  and  forwards.  It  is  heavy  work  and  the 
wages  are  low,  but  the  girls  who  undertake  it  are  robust  and  the  hours  are  not  long.  In 
the  tin  dressing  and  streaming  the  few  girls  still  employed  are  engaged  in  "  framing." 
The  manufacture  of  fuses  for  blasting  in  the  m'nes  has  increased  greatly  during  the  last 
few  years  and  provides  employment  for  young  and  unmarried  girls.  The  work  is  light 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one  process,  that  of  filling  caps  with  gunpowder,  not  dangerous. 
The  factories  are  modern,  clean,  airy,  and  well  arranged.  The  hours  of  employment 
are  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  with  an  hour  for  dinner.  The  wages  are  very  low,  but  that  they 
are  lower  in  proportion  than  the  men's  wages  in  other  industries  in  Cornwall,  where  all 
wages  are  low,  we  cannot  say.  The  girl's  wages  range  from  2s.  6d.  to  7s.  a  week,  the  lower 
wage  being  paid  to  beginners  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  higher  to  young  women 
of  twenty  and  upwards  who  have  been  in  the  factory  from  five  to  ten  years.  The  em- 
ployers were  anxious  to  impress  upon  us  that  the  wages  of  these  employees  were  not 
fixed  on  a  "  subsistence  standard,"  but  were  regarded  as  supplementing  the  family  income. 
"  All  our  girls  live  with  their  parents  and  are  not  self-supporting,"  was  the  remark 
made  by  employers  both  in  fuse  factories  and  in  a  dressmaker's  workshop.  We 
found,  however,  from  personal  enquiries  among  them  that  many  of  the  employees  in 
the  fuse  factories  were  the  children  of  widows  in  receipt  of  relief,  and  were  the  only 
members  of  the  family  at  work.  One  widow  receiving  out-relief  when  we  saw  her  had 
just  taken  her  little  girl  of  fourteen  away  from  a  fuse  factory  where  she  was  earning  2s.  6d. 
a  week,  as  "  such  a  wage  as  that  was  nothing  to  keep  a  child."  The  occupier  of  one  of  such 
factories  told  us  that  he  felt  that  his  position  was  a  difficult  one  with  regard  to  widows 
who  sought  employment  in  his  works.  One  or  two  applications  had  been  made  by  young 
widows  who  were  left  with  young  children,  and  he  did  not  like  to  employ  them  at  the 
wages  he  paid  to  unmarried  girls  nor  to  refuse  them  the  work.  He  felt  that  the  woman 
who  was  the  principal  wage  earner  should  earn  a  subsistence  wage,  but  he  could  not  make 
a  difference  in  her  case  without  causing  discontent  among  the  other  workers  to  whom 
as  single  women  he  paid  a  wage  he  regarded  as  supplementary  to  the  parents'  income. 
In  one  instance  he  had  taken  on  a  widow  at  her  earnest  request  at  the  rate  he  paid  his 
other  employees  in  that  department,  but  he  was  afterwards,  he  said,  denounced  at  a 
public  meeting  in  the  town  for  underpaying  married  women.  We  mention  this  case  at 
length,  although  it  is  not  an  isolated  one,  as  illustrating  what  we  have  said  in  our  London 
Report  regarding  women's  wages. 

Thrift. — All  the  tin  mines  have  sick  clubs  to  which  the  men  contribute  Is.  or  6d.  a 
week  according  to  the  amount  of  their  earnings.  The  money  is  generally  deducted  from 
their  wages  by  the  emploj'^cr.  Membership  entitles  them  to  medical  attendance  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  while  they  remain  in  the  employ  of  the  mine.  Members  may  be 
attended  by  the  doctor  whom  they  prefer. 

When  a  Cornish  minor  is  attacked  with  phthisis  he  is  generally  transferred  from  the  club 
doctor  to  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer  as  soon  as  the  advance  of  the  disease  prevents  his 
earning  regular  wages.  One  miner  whom  we  visited  was  just  about  to  be  transferred  in 
this  way.  He  had  been  too  ill  for  underground  work  for  eighteen  months,  but  had  been 
kept  on  at  the  mine  on  surface  work  when  he  was  able  to  do  it.  Being  when  we  saw  him 
*' too  bad  on  the  breath"  to  continue  longer,  and  needing  more  nourishment  than  his 
wages  could  supply,  he  had  consulted  the  relieving  officer  and  was  to  exchange  that  week 
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his  club  doctor  for  the  Poor  Law  doctor.  The  Dolcoath  mine  pensions  the  old  miners  as 
a  matter  of  personal  consideration  in  deserving  cases,  but  there  is  no  pension  scheme  in 
connection  with  the  mine,  and  other  mines  where  we  have  enquired  have  no  such  practice. 
The  members  of  the  mines  sick  clubs  contribute  Is.  each  on  the  death  of  a  member  to  a 
levy  for  the  widow.  With  reference  to  friendly  societies  and  sick  and  burial  societies  we 
addressed  a  number  of  enquiries  to  the  secretaries  of  the  local  branches  of  such  societies, 
but  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  information  we  desired. 

Sketch  of  Eco7iomic  Conditions. — Any  account  dealing  with  the  Redruth  and  incidentally 
with  other  of  the  west  Cornish  Unions  would  not  be  adequate  without  some  general 
appreciation  of  the  economic  conditions  which  exist  there.  Without  further  enquiry  in 
other  country  districts  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  these  conditions  are  characteristic 
of  Cornwall  only,  or  typical  of  rural  districts  as  a  whole.  But  the  difference  between  them 
and  those  which  obtained  in  those  urban  centres  which  we  have  visited,  is  sufficiently 
marked  in  its  bearing  on  the  question  of  poor  relief  that  it  deserves  mention. 

The  first  feature  which  strikes  the  attention  is  the  presence  of  some  further  relation 
between  one  inhabitant  and  another  than  either  mere  cash  nexus  between  employer  and 
employed,  or  a  mere  contiguity  between  residents  of  neighbouring  houses.  Of  the  first 
we  met  with  numerous  instances. 

"  Wages  no  doubt  are  low,"  we  were  told  by  the  manager  of  a  foundry,  "  as  compared  with  what  are  paid  in 
the  Midlands.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  turn  our  men  off  the  moment  there  is  not  work  for  them  all,  and 
the  knowledge  by  th^  men  that  they  have  been  kept  on,  although  there  was  not  really  the  work  for'tbem  to 
do,  tends  to  keep  a  good  feeling  between  us.    We  have  no  troubles  with  them." 

Similarly  in  one  of  the  tin  mines  the  use  of  self-acting  power  dispensed  with  the  need  of 
women  to  do  the  labour.  Then  those  of  the  women  who  were  old  came  and  told  the 
manager  there  was  nothing  left  for  them  but  the  workhouse.  They  were  asked  how  much 
was  needed  to  keep  them  out.  They  named  a  sum.  "It  was  not  business,"  but  they  were 
pensioned  off  upon  it.  So  with  girls  employed  in  the  fuse  works.  If  they  had  to  stay 
away  from  the  factory  for  any  slight  accident  met  with  in  connection  with  their  work,  it 
was  taken  for  granted  they  would  get  full  wages — low  enough  no  doubt,  even  so — while 
absent.  This  semi-patriarchal  state  of  affairs  may  be  changing.  All  mine  owners  are  not 
alike,  or  other  employers,  but  so  far  as  it  still  distinctly  exists,  it  is  a  marked  characteristic 
and  has  its  effect  on  the  pauperism. 

A  kindred  feature  is  the  manner  in  which  the  people  help  one  another.  It  is  different 
from  the  generosity  that  will  help  a  neighbour,  because  the  sight  of  hardships  appeals  to 
sympathy,  while  the  relation  a  mile  away  is  not  considered.  We  met  with  many  witnesses 
to  the  help  afforded  by  one  resident  in  a  village  to  another;  the  general  interconnection 
by  marriage  is  for  one  thing  considerable,  and  this  is  continued  even  by  those  who  go 
abroad.  Against  the  cases  not  so  much  of  desertion,  as  generally  understood,  but  of 
failure  of  remittances  to  the  wife,  are  the  gifts  sent  to  wives,  to  relations,  and  to  institutions 
with  which  the  donor  has  been  connected.  That  such  a  state  of  feeling  exists  to  keep  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  people  from  becoming  paupei's  seems  equally  probable,  as  the 
actual  extent  to  which  it  does  so  is  impossible  to  gauge. 

Combined  with  the  foregoing  is  the  stability  of  conditions.  The  Redruth  area  is,  it  is 
stated,  practically  an  urban  district,  but  it  strikes  the  observer  as  being,  except  to  a 
limited  extent  in  Redruth  itself,  as  rural  in  character.  There  may  be  variations,  for  instance, 
in  the  employment  of  those  locally  engaged  in  the  building  trade,  and  the  favourable 
state  of  employment  at  the  present  time  may  no  doubt  also  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  at  the  moment  a  demand  for  labour.  But  the  stability  of  employment  is 
what  meets  the  attention.  The  diSerence,  when  questions  were  put  in  the  town  of  Penzance, 
at  once  was  made  obvious. 

Wages  for  unskilled  labour  are  not  high,  though  they  have  risen.  They  vary,  roughly 
speaking,  from  2s.  6d.  to  Ss.  a  day.  The  average  is  probably  nearer  the  latter  than  the 
former  figure,  and  in  some  cases  £1  a  week  is  given.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
rents  are  low,  varying  from  little  over  Is.  to  23.  6d.  a  week.  For  the  latter  sum  a  really 
good  cottage  is  obtainable,  even  though  adequacy  of  sleeping  accommodation  may  be 
sacrificed  to  the  pride  of  possessing  a  front  parlour,  which  is  not  used  in  many  cases.  A 
garden  goes  with  the  cottage  and  is  worth  one  shilling  per  week  to  the  occupier.  Thus 
it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  real  wages  are  better  than  is  a  higher  nominal  figure  in  some 
urban  centres,  and  the  other  conditions  above  mentioned  tend  to  prevent  extremes  of 
want.  It  is  not  unlikely,  therefore,  that  the  description  of  St.  Just  and  Pendeen  that 
"  everyone  is  poor  but  none  are  in  want,"  is  not  far  from  the  fact.  Such  a  difference  in 
economic  conditions  has,  we  believe,  an  unquestionable  effect  on  pauperism. 

Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  oj  the  Coinmission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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WORTLEY.  — 

Reasons  for  Visiting  the  Wortley  Union. — The  reasons  which  led  us  to  visit  the 
Wortley  Union  was  the  presence  of  Ganister  mines.  Concerning  these,  our  information 
was  to  the  effect  that:  (1)  The  occupation  was  exceedingly  dangerous  to  health. 
(2)  The  industry  was  small.  (3)  The  cases  of  pauperism  caused  were  not,  of  course, 
large  in  the  aggregate,  but  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  numbers  employed. 

Conclusion. — We  were  convinced  by  our  enquiry  of  the  greatness  of  the  danger,  and  of 
the  disproportion  of  the  pauperism. 

Nature  of  the  District  and  Origin  of  the  Inquiry. — To  understand  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  it  is  necessary  to  state  briefly  the  nature  of  the  district, 
how  it  was  that  attention  was  first  called  to  the  dangerous  character  of  the 
industry,  and  what  measures  have  since  been  taken.  The  Union  of  Wortley  comprises 
three  parishes — Wortley,  Ecclesfield,  and  Bradfield — and  lies  between  Sheffield  and  Peni- 
stone.  It  embraced  a  portion  of  the  north-west  end  of  the  town  of  Sheffield,  but  of  this 
suburban  area  a  part  has  now  been  included  within  the  city  boundaries.  For  the  rest, 
it  contains  three  large  villages — Stockbridge  and  Deepcar  (which  together  form  the  urban 
district  of  Stockbridge),  and  Ecclesfield — and  a  number  of  smaller.  The  remainder  of  the 
considerable  acreage  chiefly  consists  of  high  rough  ground  and  moor.  The  Ganister  mines 
are  situated  on  the  valley  of  the  Don,  at  Oughtibridge,  Deepcar,  and  Stockbridge,  and 
employ  a  few  hundred  persons. 

In  1892  it  was  noticed  by  the  Poor  Law  authorities  in  reference  to  the  mines  of  a  local 
company  that : — 

"  For  several  years  past  many  of  the  men  working  in  these  mines  have  sufEered  from  a  form  of  lung  disease 
resembling  phthisis,  and  have  in  numerous  cases  become  wholly  incapacitated  from  work  and  become  chargeable 
to  the  union,  and  many  have  died  from  the  disease,  leaving  their  families  chargeable." 

A  letter  was  accordingly  addressed  to  the  company  in  question,  calling  their  attention  to 
the  fact,  and  stating  that : — 

"  The  guardians  deem  it  only  right,  both  in  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers  who  are  saddled  with  the  burden 
of  maintaining  the  families  of  these  deceased  men,  and  also  of  your  company  that  the  cases  should  be  brought 
under  your  notice,  and  the  Board  will  be  glad  to  receive  any  communication  which  you  may  be  pleased  to 
make  to  them  on  the  subject." 

In  answer  to  this  letter,  the  company,  while  not  admitting  that  the  deaths  that  had 
occurred  were  the  result  of  the  nature  of  the  work,  assured  the  guardians  that  every  means 
were  taken  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  miners  : — 

"  The  efforts  of  the  company's  officials  to  this  end  shall  not  be  relaxed,  but  on  the  contrary — not  only  in 
our  interests  as  large  ratepayers,  but  on  the  much  higher  ground  of  humanity,  and  of  our  duty  to  safeguard 
our  workmen  in  every  way  we  can — they  shall,  if  it  be  possible,  be  redoubled." 

More  correspondence  followed  ;  the  attention  of  the  Home  Secretary  was  drawn  to  the 
matter,  and  an  inquiry  instituted.  A  copy  of  the  various  papers  will  be  found  in  Appendix 
XXVIII. ,  together  with  the  list  that  was  prepared  by  the  guardians  showing  the  deaths 
that  had  occurred,  and  the  weekly  sum — amounting  at  that  time  to  £7  5s.  6d. — paid  to 
the  widows.  The  matter  continued  to  receive  attention  till  the  summer  of  1895,  when 
it  closed  with  a  further  Report  by  the  Inspector  of  Mines  for  the  district.  In  this  it  was 
stated  that : — 

"  Only  four  men  have  died  in  the  last  nine  months  out  of  an  average  of  300  hands  employed."* 
And  also  that : — 

"  The  workmen  are,  I  think,  beginning  to  appreciate  the  useful  efEects  of  respirators  I  think  there  is 

reason  to  believe  that  the  beneficial  results  will  continue." 

That  these  results  cannot  have  fulfilled  expectations  is  shown  by  the  next  mention  of 
the  subject.     At  the  Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  in  1899  a  paper  was  read  by  Dr. 


*  The  Report  states  that  the  cases  were  those  of  workmen  who  had  been  employed  for  a  long  time  in  the 
mine.  On  the  other  hand  four  deaths,  though  a  small  aggregate  number,  yet  represents  a  rate  of  17 '8.  The 
phthisis  rate  for  the  whole  Union  at  that  time  would  not  exceed 
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Birniing'iam*  stating  that  the  average  annual  death  rate  from  gr,nister  disease  was  22-29, 
and  that  he  coukl  find  : — 

"  No  record  of  a  trade  disease  wliich  furnishes  such  a  high  death  rate  as  does  ganister  disease  among  those 
engaged  in  the  industry." 

A  new  enquiry  was  therefore  instituted  by  the  Home  Office,  together  with  a  pathological 
examination  of  the  effects  of  inhalation  of  ganister  dust  on  the  lung.  The  result  of  the 
inquiry  was  to  show  that : — 

"  Among  the  surface  workers  there  is  an  excessive  mortality  from  phthisi?,  and  that  among  the  miners  the 
incidence  in  1892,  1894,  and  1897  was  ten  times  as  great  as  in  the  general  male  population  at  corresponding 
ages."t 

Two  years  later  a  similar  opinion  was  expressed  by  Dr.  Roboitshawc,  medical  officer  of 
health  for  the  Stockbridge  Urban  District,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  in  1902.{  From  this  paper  it  appeared  that  while  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality among  ganister  workers  had  tended  to  decline,  it  was  still  excessively  high,  and  for 
the  last  nine  years  averaged  17-2  per  1,000  workers.  §  In  1905  a  code  of  special  rules,  to 
be  observed  in  ganister  mines,  was  drafted,  adopted,  and  came  into  force.  In  Appendix 
XXIX.  a  copy  is  given  of  the  rules,  together  with  an  extract,  dealing  with  the  subject,  from 
the  Annual  Report  for  1905  by  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines  for  the  York  and  Lincolnshire 
District. 

Conditions  of  Work,  as  Affecting  Health  and  Pawperism. 

1.  Dangerous  Processes. — The  object  of  the  ganister  industry  is  to  extract  the  ganister 
rock,  from  which,  when  crushed,  bricks  may  be  made  for  use  in  lining  the  Bessemer  steel 
converters,  in  which  great  resistance  to  heat  is  required.  Ganister  is  a  layer  of  extremely 
hard  sedimentary  rock,  containing  95  per  cent.,  and  over,  of  silica.  It  lies  between  a  stratum 
of  coal  above,  and  of  fire-clay  beneath.  Among  causes  of  the  disease  the  presence  of  fumes 
from  the  explosive  has  been  frequently  mentioned  to  us  by  the  workpeople.  In  any  case, 
however,  the  chief  danger  involved  is  from  the  inhalation  of  the  peculiarly  hard  dust  pro- 
duced. It  is  greatest  among  underground  miners,  when  they  return  after  a  blast  has  been 
fired  and  the  dust  thereby  caused  has  not  yet  subsided ;  in  breaking  the  fallen  pieces  that  are 
too  big  for  manipulation,  and  in  shovelling  them  on  to  trucks  for  conveyance  to  the  surface. 
The  process  of  drilling  is  also  liable  to  produce  dust,  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  effective 
use  of  a  spray  or  respirator,  is  likely  to  be  inhaled  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  greater 
number  of  holes,  however,  arc  drilled  in  the  stratum  underlying  the  ganister,  which  consists 
of  fire-clay,  and  the  dust  of  which,  though  injurious,  is  not  so  to  the  same  extent.  Of 
those  employed  on  the  surface,  the  danger  is  greatest  among  the  men  employed  on 
the  breaker — the  machine  which  breaks  the  large  stones,  and  from  which  they  are 
passed  down  to  be  ground — and  among  those  actually  engaged  in  making  the  bricks. 
In  other  processes  it  is  present  in  varying  degrees,  but  not  so  pronounced.  The  efforts 
hitherto  taken  to  mitigate  tl.e  danger  have  been  (1)  to  provide  respirators  ;  (2)  to  use 
water  in  the  form  of  a  spray  or  otherwise,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  dust  when  the 
Btone  is  drilled,  broken,  or  shovelled ;  (3)  to  insist  that  the  men  should  not  return  to 
the  rock  face  after  a  blast  has  been  fired  till  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  the  dust 
so  raised  to  settle ;  (4)  to  provide  a  jet  of  water  or  of  steam  in  connection  with  the  breaker 
and  thus  prevent  dust  from  rising ;  and  (5)  to  substitute  sawdust  instead  of  dry  silica 
dust  as  the  materials  necessary  for  dusting  the  bricks  when  being  made. 

2.  Effect  on  HeaHh  and  Extent  of  Pauperism. — In  making  our  enquiry  the  first  point 
that  struck  us — and  it  did  so  with  great  force — was  the  direct  conflict  of  opinion  expressed 
to  us  with  reference  to  the  present  extent  and  existence  of  the  dise^.se.  Thus  the  opinion 
of  one  doctor  was  that : — 

"  Ganister  disease  is  very  fatal.  Those  attacked  are  young  men  not  over  forty  as  a  rule.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  work  in  ganister  many  years  to  contract  the  disease.     A  few  years  is  sufficient  to  damage  the  lung.' 

In  contrast  with  this  opinion  was  that  of  one  certifying  surgeon,  who  stated  that  in  his 
district  "  ganister  disease  is  now  extinct."     The  manager  of  one  of  the  three  large  firms 

Journal  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  Vol.  XXI.,  Part  I,  p.  66. 
t  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops  for  year  1900.    Report  by  medical 
inspector,  p.  486. 

X  The  British  Medical  Journal,  September  13th,  1902,  p.  768. 

§The  absence  of  uniformity  in  the  certification  of  deaths,  combined  with  the  difficulty  of  estimating  the 
exict  numbers  working  in  ganister,  and  residing  within  the  union,  has  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  check 
this  death  rate  or  to  compile  rates  for  subsequent  years. 

Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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engaged  in  the  industry  was  also  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  not  much  foundation  for 
supposing  the  prevalence  of  ganister  disease.  A  very  heavy  burden,  however,  in  his 
opinion,  would  be  placed  upon  the  industry  if  the  employer  were  rendered  liable  to  give 
compensation  to  cases  of  men  affected  by  the  disease. 

"  Indeed,  if  he  belonged  to  an  insurance  company,  he  would  not,  for  £1,000,  insure  a  ganister  miner." 
The  clerk  to  the  guardians,  whose  appointment  to  the  office  was  anterior  to  the  corre- 
spondence of  1892,  now  corroborated  to  us,  in  an  interview,  the  opinion  of  the  relieving 
officer  who  said  that  in  three  years  he  had  had  two  applications  from  men  suffering  from 
ganister  disease  and  none  from  widows  of  men  who  had  died  of  it.    He  said,  however, 
that  a  number  of  men  may  have  the  disease  without  coming  on  the  rates.  The 
conviction  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  external  help  in  the  investigation  was 
fortified  by  the  opinion  given  us  by  another  medical  practitioner.    Since  the  Home  Office 
enquiry  of  1900  drew  so  much  attention  to  the  matter,  it  has  been  most  difficult  to  get  any 
further  facts  or  opinions.    A  policy  of  silence  has  been  adopted.   The  men  will  not  speak 
for  fear  of  making  unpleasantness.    Deaths  are  not  certified  as  ganister  disease  or  as 
fibroid  phthisis.    We  therefore,  with  the  help  of  our  assistants,  made  enquiries  of  every 
person  in  receipt  of  out-relief,  and  where  any  connection  with  ganister  disease  as  a  possible 
cause  of  pauperism  appeared  to  exist,  we  ourselves  visited  and  investigated  the  circum- 
stances.   Our  enquiry  convinced  us  in  the  first  place  of  the  prevalence  of  disease.  We 
have  no  exact  data  for  comparing  this  prevalence  with  that  existing  fifteen  years  ago, 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  extensive.    Secondly,  we  have  undoubted  reason  to  believe  that 
both  the  existence,  and  the  characteristic  features  of  the  disease  would  be  well  known 
and  unmistakeable  to  the  ordinary  observer  who  lived  in  the  locality  and  cared  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  the  people.    The  stages  are  well  marked.  First, 
a  man  has  a  pain  somewhere  about  the  chest.    He  believes  it  may  be  indigestion,  and  it 
may,  in  fact,  either  be  some  passing  ailment  or  the  beginning  of  the  ganister  disease. 
Which  it  is,  only  the  future  can  show.*    In  the  next  stage  the  occasions  recur  on  which 
the  man  has  to  stay  away  from  work.   But  he  still  forces  himself  to  believe  that  it  is  only 
bronchitis,  and  that  when  the  summer  comes  he  will  be  well  again.f    At  the  third  stage 
the  disease  is  recognised,  but  the  patient  can  still  do  some  work  intermittently."!   The  fourth 
is  that  in  which  he  is  wholly  incapacitated,  and  is  locally  said  to  be  "  playing."  It  may  only 
last  a  short  time,  or  in  some  instances  may  continue  many  years. §    In  either  case  the  charac- 
teristic symptoms  of  this  disease,  the  extreme  emaciation  and  dyspnoea,  are  apparent  to 
the  most  casual  observer,  and  are  well  known  in  the  district.    Recourse  to  poor  relief 
may  be  postponed  Xt  but  in  the  end  may  begin  either  while  the  husband,  though  living, 
is  totally  incapacitated,  ||  or  after  his  death.  ^    Or  again,  remarriage  of  the  widow  may 
prevent  such  a  recourse** ;  being  a  fact  of  tolerably  common  occurrence,  as  the  male 
population  locally  outnumbers  the  female.    The  last  stage,  if  it  may  be  called  such,  is 
that  consisting  of  a  case  such  as  we  have  seen,  in  which  the  son  of  the  man  who  died 
of  ganister  disease,  who  has  married  the  daughter  of  a  man  also  dead  of  the  disease,  is 
beginning  himself  to  sicken. ff     The  phases  in  the  disease  just  mentioned  are  not 

hypothetical.   They  are  recognised  locally  as  stages  in  "  X  's  disease,"  and  are  perfectly 

well  known  to  those  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  the  workpeople. 

In  the  third  place  we  have  ascertained  the  disproportion  of  the  pauperism  among 
ganister  workers.  This  we  can  only  attribute  to  the  disease,  habits  being  the  same, 
wages  superior,  and  regularity  in  employment  simila,r  to  the  average  obtaining  in  other 
occupations  in  the  neighbourhood. 

To  a  certain  extent  ganister  mining  with  consequent  death  and  pauperism  appears  to 
run  in  families,  and  of  such  cases  the  following  is  a  striking  instance  : — 

Mrs.  B.  when  interviewed  said  her  husband  died  of  ganister  disease  in  1898.  He 

had  worked  at  Messrs.   's  works  till  1894  ;  then  at  X  's  ;  then  again  at  Y  's. 

He  was  one  of  six  brothers.  The  family  was  long  lived.  His  grandfather  died 
over  ninety  years  of  age.  His  mother,  over  eighty  years  of  age,  was  still  living.  His 
father's  death  at  sixty-nine  was  through  pneumonia,  got  through  going  out  to  look  after 
fowls  when  ill  with  influenza.  The  eldest  brother,  who  never  worked  as  a  ganister  miner, 
was  well  and  strong,  aged  fifty-seven.  The  five  younger  brothers  all  worked  in  ganister 
and  are  all  dead,  the  oldest  at  forty-one,  the  youngest  at  thirty-three.  Her  husband 
was  very  temperate ;  the  rest  fairly  so,  with  one  exception.    Her  husband  was  in  the 


♦Appendix  XXX.,  Table  II.  Case  No.  33.  t  Case  No.  46.  t  Case  No.  29.  §  Case  No  43. 
I!  Case  No.  39.        Case  No.  22.    **  Case  No.  21.     ft  Case  No.  8.       II  Case  No.  47. 
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Hearts  of  Oak  Society.  For  five  years  it  was  opened  to  ganister  miners  but  closed 
subsequently.  When  ill  her  husband  used  to  cough  up  pieces  of  ganister.  which  Dr.  F. 
said  was  quite  exceptional.  At  his  death  she  was  left  with  three  children,  all  of  whom 
were  young.    Dr.  F.  did  all  that  he  possibly  could  for  her  husband,  and  after  his  death 

Messrs.  Y  asked  Dr.  F.  to  try  and  find  out  if  there  was  anythiog  that  could  be  done 

for  the  complaint  generally.  Nothing  was  done  for  her  husband  or  herself  by  the  firm. 
Respirators  are  not  much  worn.  Everyone  thinks  that  he  himself  will  escape  until  it  is 
too  late. 

The  disease  and  pauperism  are  also  both  affected  by  the  place  of  work.  Some  mines  are 
healthier  than  others,  and  in  some  more  consideration  is  shown,  or  more  help  given 
than  in  others,  to  those  incapacitated  by  the  disease.    Thus,  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 

Z  &  Co.,  Limited,  work  is  generally  reputed  to  be  healthier,  and  help  is  given  in  cases  of 

need,  both  out  of  a  fund  left  by  the  late  Mr.  Z  ,  and  by  the  firm.  Instances  are  recorded 

where  help  has  been  given  by  Y  &  Co.     Conditions  were  generally  reputed  to  be 

most  injurious  at  Messrs.  X  ,  Limited.    We  also  found  no  instances  where  help  was  given 

by  this  firm,  although  one  case  came  to  our  knowledge  in  which,  after  help  had  been 
refused  by  the  company,  it  had  been  continuously  given  by  the  mine  overseer  from  his  own 
resources. 

For  the  reasons  above  stated  it  was  not  possible  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  numbers 
employed  in  working  the  ganister  who  reside  in  the  Union,  and  information,  for  which  a 
request  was  made  to  the  three  firms  mentioned,  has  not  yet  been  received  from  the  two 
latter.  We  estimate  the  number  at  about  775.  Similarly  it  is  not  certain  that  all  the  cases 
have  been  ascertained  in  which  the  relief  given  had  been  on  account  of  the  disease.  Subject 
to  this  proviso,  we  place  the  number  of  men  to  whom  relief  was  undoubtedly  given  on  that 
account  during  the  year  ending  Michaelmas,  1906,  as  five.  Cases  in  which  there  is  reason  to 
believe  such  to  be  the  cause  of  relief,  but  there  is  no  certainty,  number  five  more.  Of 
widows  under  sixty  years  of  age  the  authenticated  cases  nu,mber  twelve,  the  probable 
cases  eight.  As  regards  paupers  under  sixty  years  of  age  in  receipt  of  out-relief,  the  result 
on  the  basis  of  the  above  figures  is  as  follows  : — Taking  authenticated  cases  only,  the 
pauperism  among  men  under  fifty-nine  is  half  as  great  again  among  ganister  miners  as  in 
the  remainder  of  the  population.  It  is  nearly  four  times  as  great  among  widows  of  the 
same  age  and  also  nearly  four  times  as  great  among  men,  widows,  and  their  dependents  all 
taken  together.  If  the  doubtful  cases  are  also  reckoned,  the  disproportion  rises  among 
the  men  to  three  to  one,  am.ong  widows  to  seven  and  a  half  to  one,  and  among  both  classes 
taken  together,  with  their  dependents,  to  more  than  six  to  one. 

Equally  striking  is  the  weekly  amount  spent  on  relief  to  ganister  workers  and  their 
widows.  To  widows  it  amounted  to  £3  lis.  6d.,  to  men  £2  8s.,  or  a  total  of  £5  19s.  6d. 
This,  however,  takes  account  of  the  authenticated  cases  only.  If  the  others  are  included,  the 
respective  items  are  increased  by  £1  18s.  6d.,  and  12s.  6d.,  the  total  rising  to  £8  10s. 
weekly,  a  sum,  if  sustained,  equivalent  to  nearly  £4.50  per  annum.  It  would  thus  appear 
that  the  industry  is  little  less  expensive  to  the  remainder  of  the  Union  than  it  was  formerly. 

The  difference  between  the  different  classes,  men,  women,  and  the  total  including 
dependents,  is  what  might  be  expected  from  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances.  The 
women,  except  in  the  case  of  remarriage,  are  likely  to  remain  chargeable  for  long.  Also, 
owing  to  the  early  age  at  which  the  husband  dies,  the  average  number  of  children  in  their 
families  is  large.  The  men  are  not  likely  to  remain  long  as  a  burden  to  the  rates,  but 
while  chargeable  have  also  a  high  average  number  of  children.  A  table  giving  the  numbers 
of  all  widows  and  of  men  under  sixty  years  of  age  in  receipt  of  relief,  and  of  those  whose 
pauperism  is  certainly,  or  probably,  due  to  ganister  disease,  is  given  in  Appendix  XXX., 
Table  1.  Details  of  the  ganister  cases  mentioned,  and  of  others  who  have  either  not  been 
in  receipt  of  relief  at  all,  or  else  not  within  the  period  mentioned,  are  given  in  Part  2  of  the 
same  Appendix. 

Need  of  further  Precautions. 

The  prospect  for  the  future  deserves  a  few  words.  It  is  probable  that  deaths  from 
ganister  disease,  though  occurring,  are  not  so  numerous  at  the  present  as  they  were  some 
years  previously.  But  the  possibility  in  this  instance  that  the  decline  is  temporary, 
not  permanent,  deserves  serious  consideration.  Such  at  least  was  the  opinion  sometimes 
expressed  to  us.     A  reason  for  it  appears  in  the  fact  that  in  the  mine  belonging  to 


Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  av.d  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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the  first  company  mentioned  they  have  just  begun  to  work  a  seam  of  exceptionally  hard 
ganister.    The  manager  said  it  was  the  hardest  they  had  yet  found, 

"It  would  probably  take  three  years  more  to  work.  It  will  be  bad  for  the  firm  and  bad  for  the  men. 
It  will  take  more  time  and  trouble  to  get  and  be  more  injurious  to  the  men.  In  recent  years  softer  stuff 
had  been  worked  than  that  which  was  obt lined  formerly. 

It  is  therefore  the  more  important  to  consider  whether  the  special  rules  imposed  in  1905 
are  likely  to  meet  the  case,  since  as  yet  it  is  not  possible  to  test  them  by  results.  In  the 
first  place,  a  distance  of  a  few  yards  may  remove  the  surface  works  from  coming  under 
the  category  of  a  mine  and  the  special  rules  so  applicable.  There  is  thus  no  legal  obliga- 
tion in  such  a  case,  on  the  occupier,  to  provide  a  water  or  steam  jet  on  the  breaker.  We 
noticed,  in  fact,  that  such  a  jet  was  in  use  on  the  breaker  on  the  premises  of 
another  company,  as  also  sawdust  in  the  manufacture  of  the  bricks.  In  the  case 
in  question  the  breaker  was  at  work,  but  no  jet  was  in  operation.  Dry  silica  dust, 
and  not  sawdust,  was  also  being  used  with  the  bricks.  Perhaps  it  was  that  the  efforts  of  the 
company,  though  "redoubled  "  and  "not  relaxed,"  could  not  achieve  the  water  jet  and  the 
sawdust.  But  the  absence  was  unfortunate  in  view  of  the  sentiments  and  resolutions 
previously  expressed  by  the  firm,  of  which  the  excellence  is  only  rivalled  by  those 
contained  in  the  preambles  to  the  more  iniquitous  and  oppressive  among  statutes  of 
Henry  VIII.  In  any  case,  similar  rules  should  apply  to  similar  processes,  whether 
the  part  of  the  works  in  which  they  are  carried  on  is  deemed  to  be  a  mine  or  a 
factory.  The  second  question  is  that  of  the  rules  themselves,  whether  they  are  likely 
to  be  carried  out  by  masters  and  by  men,  and  if  carried  out,  how  far  they  will  meet  the  case. 
In  this  connection  the  opinion  of  the  mine  manager  of  one  of  the  mines  is  peculiarly  in 
point. 

"  The  men  are  more  careful  than  they  used  to  be  before  so  much  attention  was  drawn  to  the  ganister 
disease.    They  do  not  return  now  to  work  so  soon  after  the  blasting." 

The  special  rules  were,  in  his  opinion,  too  vague.  They  were  also  difficult  to  apply.  "Water 
could  not  be  used  in  upward  drilling  by  hand,  and  even  in  downward  drilling  it  was  of  very 
little  use.  The  provision  of  respirators  by  the  employers,  and  the  use  of  them  by  the 
men,  has  been  recommended.  With  regard  to  respirators,  the  same  manager  said  that 
they  were  very  uncomfortable,  and  were  not  worn  except  under  compulsion,  and  by 
the  more  careful  men.  This  was  borne  out  by  two  of  the  miners,  who,  in  conversation 
with  us,  said  of  respirators  : — 

"  You  cannot  work  in  them  ;  you  cannot  breathe  in  them,  especially  when  you  begin  to  get  touched  in  your 
lungs." 

These  men  had  produced  respirators  from  their  pockets,  saying  : — 

"  These  are  to  wear  when  the  inspector  comes  along.  You  must  have  one  in  your  pocket  handy  so  as  to 
pop  it  on  quick." 

This  naive  remark  is  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  hope  expressed  twelve  years 
previously  in  the  growing  appreciation  of  respirators.  In  work  involving  hard  physical 
exertion  and  deep  or  quick  breaths,  it  seems  too  much  to  expect  that  they  should  be 
used.  With  reference  to  the  Special  Rules,  greater  precision  and  strictness  seems  desirable. 
Unless  this  precision  be  attained  and  similar  regulations  be  established  in  factory  and  in 
mines,  there  seems  reason  to  fear  the  in,crease  of  mortality  from  ganister  disease.  It  is 
true  that  the  numbers  involved  may  appear  insignificant.  The  industry,  as  contrasted 
with  the  great  trades  of  the  country,  is  but  small ;  the  deaths  in  the  aggregate  are  few  ; 
the  paupers  in  the  aggregate  are  few.  But  the  proportionate  danger  of  disease  and  of 
pauperism  is  great. 
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The  propriety  of  an  enquiry  into  industrial  conditions  in  Sheffield  was  suggested 
by  the  rates  of  mortality  in  two  trades  which  have  for  many  years  been  a  feature 
of  the  city — the  cutlery  trade  and  file-cutting  by  hand.  Both  of  these  occupations  take 
a  prominent  position  among  dangerous  dust-producing  occupations,*  while  in  file-cutting 
by  hand  there  has  been  constant  exposure  to  the  risk  of  lead  poisoning.  The  statistics 
published  by  the  Registrar- General  are  sufficiently  striking  : — 


Comparative  Mortality  of  Males,  aged  25-65  Years,  in  certain  Occupations  from  all 
Causes  and  from  several  Causes,  1890-91-92. 
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In  addition,  however,  to  the  two  industries  just  mentioned,  Sheffield  is  noted  as  a 
principal  seat  of  manufacture  of  steel  for  such  purposes  as  armour  plate,  munitions  of  war 
and  other  objects  involving  the  smelting  and  conversion  of  metal  on  a  large  scale. 

The  city  of  Sheffield  lies  in  two  Poor  Law  areas,  the  Unions  of  Sheffield  and  Ecclesall 
Bierlow  lying  north-east  and  south-west,  respectively,  in  relation  to  one  another.  Besides 
the  area  within  the  city  boundaries  the  Union  of  Sheffield  embraces  the  urban  district  of 
Handsworth,  and  that  of  Ecclesall  the  rural  areas  of  Dore,  Totley,  Beauchief,  and  Norton. 
Subject  to  certain  modifications  it  may  be  said  that  the  central  part  of  the  city,  as  is  the  case 
with  other  large  towns,  is  the  site  at  once  of  the  principal  shops,  warehouses  and  also 
of  the  poorest  of  the  residents.  This  central  area  lies  in  the  Sheffield  Union  and  roughly 
coincides  with  relief  district  No.  L  On  the  north  and  east  it  is  surrounded  by  other 
districts  of  Sheffield  Union  and  on  the  west  and  south  by  two  of  the  Ecclesall  districts. 

Although  possessing  a  central  area  of  the  type  mentioned,  Sheffield  is  less  of  a  metropolis 
and  more  of  a  manufacturing  town  than  Liverpool  or  Manchester.  Among  the  residents 
are  a  large  number  of  clerks,  of  men  employed  in  conveyance,  and  in  the  building  trade,  but 
the  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  town  is  that  given  to  it  by  the  metal  industry.  Of 
a  male  population  of  190,000,  of  whom  128,000  are  engaged  in  occupations,  the  heavy 
metal  trade  employs  27,000;  20,000  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tools  (including  files), 
and  over  5,000  in  that  of  silver  and  plated  goods ;  other  miscellaneous  metal  trades  account 
for  yet  5,000  more.  Of  the  female  population  4,000  find  employment  in  making  tools 
and  over  3,500  in  making  silver  and  electro -plate.  The  localities  in  which  the  factories 
are  situated  are  also  clearly  defined.  The  land  on  which  the  town  is  built  consists  partly 
of  hilly  and  steeply-rising  ground  to  the  north-west,  and  west  and  south-west,  partly  of 
low-lying  ground  towards  the  east  and  north-east.  To  this  configuration  the  industries 
correspond.  The  old  part  of  the  town,  the  site  of  the  old  Sheffield  trades  of  cutlery  and 
fije-making,  is  built  on  the  hilly  ground,  presumably  for  the  purpose  in  early  times  of  utilising 
water  power.  The  newer  steel  industry  requiring  level  ground  lies  on  the  low  land  to  the 
north-east  and  east. 

Partly,  perhaps,  from  the  same  physical  position,  partly  for  traditional  and  partly  also, 
no  doubt,  for  purely  accidental  reasons,  both  the  housing  and  industrial  conditions  in 
Sheffield  present  peculiar  features  which  in  both  cases  have  their  effect  on  the  pauperism. 
While  the  houses  and  the  industrial  systems  in  the  new  part  of  the  city  are  similar  to  those 


*  The  conditions  of  the  industries  mentioned  are  fully  discussed  in  "  Dangerous  Trades,"  by  Thomas 
Oliver,  M.D.,  Chapters  X.  and  XXVI. 
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in  any  modern  town  or  modern  industry,  it  is  otherwise  with  old  Sheffield  and  the  cutlery 
trade.  The  nature  of  the  housing  in  this  part  will  be  discussed  in  the  sections  dealing 
with  that  part  of  the  subject,  that  of  the  cutlery  trade  under  the  sections  dealing  with 
the  healthiness  of  the  occupation  and  the  wages  earned  in  it.  Generally  speaking,  the 
industry  represents  various  adaptations  of  a  pre-factory  period  to  modern  mechanical 
appliances.  In  some  cases  the  grinder  is  still  himself  the  independent  master  as  he  used 
to  be,  working  with  his  own  staff  under  him,  on  contract  for  various  merchants.  To 
utilise  the  mechanical  power  he  may  hire  a  shed  or  hull  in  which  power  is  supplied,  but  the 
grindstones  and  other  appliances  are  his  own.  In  other  instances  he  may  work  on  the 
factory  of  the  manufacturer,  but  yet  as  a  contractor  paying  rent  and  having  the  right 
to  take  work  for  other  manufacturers  besides  the  one  on  whose  premises  he  is  working.  Be- 
sides these,  both  the  contract  to  work  exclusively  for  the  owner  of  the  premises,  and  the 
development  of  the  rent  for  the  stool  into  a  deduction  from  wages,  are  stages  in  existence 
showing  that  the  whole  industry  is  in  the  process  of  transition.  That,  however,  it 
still  is  in  such  a  process  makes  more  difficult  the  ascertainment  of  fact.  In  view  of  this 
difficulty  a  return  of  wages  paid  to  certain  classes  of  workmen  has  been  asked  from  and 
most  kindly  given  by  a  prominent  firm.  The  Table,  together  with  the  explanatory 
memorandum,  is  given  in  Appendix  XXXVI.  It  is  not  only  the  ascertainment  of  facts, 
however,  that  is  rendered  difficult,  but  also  that  which  is  more  important,  namely, 
the  promotion  of  health,  and  with  it,  in  the  cutlery  trade  beyond  most  others,  the  effect  on 
pauperism  that  health  exercises. 

The  independent  spirit  and  thrift  of  the  Sheffield  inhabitant  is  a  matter  of  common 
comment.  It  may  be  said  to  be  traditional  among  those  who  were  born  in  Sheffield  and 
brought  up  to  the  old  trades,  even  though,  as  in  the  case  of  cutlers,  they  have  fallen  on  hard 
times.  Certainly  the  impression  given  has  been  that  membership  of  friendly  societies  and 
other  forms  of  provision  are  more  common  in  Sheffield  than  in  the  other  localities  where 
the  investigation  has  been  made. 

With  reference  to  the  support  of  parents  opinions  are  inconclusive.  In  the  Sheffield 
Union  proceedings  for  recovering  money  for  the  support  of  parents  were  threatened  in 
400  cases  and  actually  taken  in  sixty.  But  even  a  comparison  of  such  figures  with  those 
of  other  centres  was  felt  to  be  unreliable  without  an  estimate  of  the  policy  of  the  guardians 
in  the  matter,  and  into  this  there  was  not  time  to  make  the  accurate  inquiry  necessary. 

Conclusions. 

Before  discussing  the  various  individual  trades  the  following  conclusions  may,  for  the 
sake  of  clearness,  be  given  by  way  of  anticipation. 

1.  Grinding  and  Cutlery. — Both  these  occupations  exhibit  a  distinct  amount  of 
pauperism  due  to  industrial  conditions.  Among  grinders  the  cause  is  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  occupation.  Among  cutlers  the  unhealthiness  is  less,  but  what  exists  is  accentuated 
by  the  lowness  of  the  wages. 

2.  Hand  File-cutting. — Among  hand  file-cutters  lead  poisoning  till  recently  has  been 
prevalent,  and  pauperism  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  was  directly  caused  by  it.  Eecent 
changes  in  the  industry,  however,  make  the  question  of  comparatively  little  importance  as 
regards  the  future. 

3.  Steel  Works. — Pauperism  is  caused  among  the  unskilled  employes  in  the  large  steel 
works  and  is  probably  due  to  the  fluctuations  of  employment.  But  to  what  precise  extent 
this  is  the  case  statistics  do  not  exist  to  show. 

I.  Grinding  and  Cutlery. 

A.  Grinding. — In  the  investigation  of  the  relation  between  the  conditions  of 
employment  in  these  trades  and  pauperism,  we  obtained  invaluable  assistance  from  the 
Reports  of  the  medical  officers  of  Sheffield  for  the  last  few  years.  Careful  inquiry  has 
been  made  by  the  officers  into  the  effect  of  employment  in  grinding  and  cutlery  upon  the 
health  of  the  workmen  and  some  interesting  results  are  recorded.  Dr.  Scurfield  in  his 
Report  for  1905  states  plainly  his  opinion  that  the  excessive  death  rate  in  Sheffield 
from  tuberculosis_ of  the  lung,  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  "is  due  to  bad  industrial  con- 
ditions." The  highest  mortality  is  among  grinders  and  cutlers.  Dr.  Scurfield  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  death  rate  of  cutlers  from  phthisis  is  nearly  three  times 
that  of  the  average  male  in  Sheffield,  and  from  respiratory  disease  more  than  five  times 
that  of  the  average  male,  and  that  in  the  case  of  grinders  the  death  rate  from  phthisis  is 

429.  R 
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respiratory  disease  more  than  three  times  that  of  the  average  male  in  Sheffield.  As  these 
diseases  are  pre-eminently  pauperising  in  their  effect,  we  made  an  investigation  into  the 
records  of  Poor  Law  relief  among  these  two  classes  of  workmen  and  we  have  endeavoured 
to  obtain  statistics  in  that  connection. 

Besides  the  nature  of  the  actual  operations  performed,  the  effect  of  the  conditions 
obtaining  in  the  workshops  or  factories  on  the  spread  of  phthisis  must  be  borne  in  mind 
here  as  in  other  towns.  Before,  therefore,  dealing  separately  with  the  respective  work  of  the 
grinder  and  the  cutler  it  may  be  well  to  give  some  particulars  which  we  extracted  from 
information  supplied  to  us  by  the  medical  officer  of  health  with  regard  to  recent  cases  of 
phthisis  occurring  in  certain  factories  among  both  grinders  and  cutlers.  We  find  that  in 
the  two  years  1905  and  1906  the  number  of  cases  of  consumption  notified  as  employed  in 
factories  and  workshops  was  241.  Of  these  thirty-nine  were  females.  Of  the  202  males 
181  were  employed  in  the  metal  trades.  Grinders  numbered  eighty-three  and  cutlers 
seventeen.  In  several  instances  more  than  one  case  was  notified  in  the  two  years  from  the 
same  factory.  Special  note  has  been  made  of  these  factories  in  order  that  any  possible 
connection  between  the  conditions  in  the  place  of  employment  and  the  disease  might  be 
observed  and  remedied.  Number  of  cases  notified  from  the  same  factory  : — Ten  factories 
had  three  cases  ;  three  factories  had  five  cases  ;  two  factories  had  six  cases.  In  three  factories 
out  of  the  first  group  all  the  cases  came  from  the  same  room.  In  one  factory  of  each  of 
the  two  other  groups  five  cases  came  from  the  same  grinding  shop, 

(a)  Health.* — Grinding  in  the  Sheffield  factories  is  of  two  kinds — wet  and  dry.  Both  are 
injurious  on  account  of  the  dust  generated  and  inhaled  during  the  process.  In  wet  grinding 
the  grind- stone  revolves  in  a  trough  of  water.  The  wet  grinding  was  until  recently 
universally  believed  to  be  less  inj  urious  than  the  dry  grinding,  and  it  is  still  popularly  believed 
to  be  so.  Recent  inquiries  and  statistics  have,  however,  thrown  doubt  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  general"  opinion.  In  this  connection  information  has  kindly  been  supplied  to  us  by 
the  medical  officer  of  health,  showing  the  average  ages  at  death  of  wet  and  dry  grinders. 
A  Summary  of  this  information  is  subjoined,  the  details  being  given  in  Appendix  XXXI. 
(2),  together  with  those  for  workers  in  other  trades  in  Sheffield  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
r<  It'  will  be  seen  that  so  far  as  data  are  available  they  serve  to  show  that  the  age  at  death 
is  six  years  less  in  the  case  of  wet  as  compared  to  dry  grinders. 

CITY  OF  SHEFFIELD. 


Mortality  Among  Grinders. 


Death  and  Average  Ages  at  Death  in  the  various  Branches  of  the  Trade — 5  Years.  1901-5. 


Deaths  in  5  years. 

Average  ages  at  death. 

Wet  grinding    -       --       --       --  -- 

527 

49 

32 

55 

42 

52 

Although  less  dust  is  probably  generated  in  the  process  of  grinding  with  a  wet  than  with 
a  dry  stone,  the  man  engaged  in  wet  grinding  is  exposed  to  a  great  amount  of  dust  in  the 
preparation  of  his  stone.  In  these  processes,  that  of  *'  racing"  of  a  new  stone  and  that  of 
"  chipping  "  it  while  in  "use  at  frequent  intervals,  much  dry  dust  is  caused.  It  has  been 
represented  to  us  that  in  a  grinding  shop  where  many  men  are  employed  one  or  other  of 
them  will  be  engaged  almost  every  day  in  6ne  or  other  of  these  processes,  and  therefore  all 
are  more  or  less  continually  exposed  to  dry  dust.  With  regard  to  other  conditions  likely 
to  be  prejudicial  to  health  the  damp  condition  of  the  grinding  shops  or  hulls  in  the  older 
factories  has  been  pointed  out  to  us.  The  remarks  of  a  grinder  in  one  of  the  old  tenement 
grinding  hulls  may  be  quoted  as  summing  up  the  view  expressed  by  many  as  to  the  un- 
healthy conditions  of  the  work. 

"  The  wet  grinding  affects  the  lungs  badly.  There  is  the  dust  from  the  '  chipping,'  the  dust  from '  racing' 
new  stones  and  the  evil-smelling  water  in  the  troughs,  and  the  damp  air.  It  is  always  damp  m  the  grmdmg 
shops.    Most  wet  grinders  are  in  water  all  day  long." 

*  Note.— Since  this  was  written  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1906,  has 
been  published,  containing  a  description  of  the  German  and  the  Sheffield  methods  of  gnndmg.  Ihe  Home 
Office  Committee  on  Ventilation  in  Factories  has  also  published  its  Keport,  and  deals  with  means  ot 
extracting  dust  in  the  processes  of  wet  and  dry  Grinding. 

'^ot-E.— References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  oj  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  foqe-numherinq  in  brackets. 
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Some  idea  of  the  great  variety  of  the  grinding  in  the  Sheffield  trades  may  be  obtained 
from  the  accompanying  table  giving  the  number  of  men  employed.  It  is  reproduced  by 
kind  permission  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  Sheffield  from  his  Annual  Report  for 
1905.    Each  branch  of  grinding  is  a  distinct  trade  and  has  a  separate  trade  union. 


Workers  employed  in  certain  Sheffield  Trades — Dusty  Trades  (Metallic). 


Name  of  Trade. 

Number  employed. 

Remarks. 

Scissors  grinding  

Table-blade  ,,   

Spring-knife  „   

File  „   

Edge  tool  ,,   

Sheep  shear  ,,   

Saw  „   

Scythe  and  sickle  grinding  -  -  -  - 
Jobbing  grinding  

200 
750 
600 
250 
260 
140 
245 
60 
250 

All  these  are  wet  grinding  trades  and 

n VP  rlTicf"^  nwincr    tn    f,hp  npf^o<>^^^v  for 

frequent  dressing  of  the  surface  of  the 
stone,  which  is  called  "  racing." 

Steel  fork  ,,   

120 

Dry  dust.    Metallic  and  stone. 

Razor  grinding  and  finishing 

500 

Emery.    Metallic  and  stone  dust. 

In  the  course  of  our  inquiry  we  visited  many  of  the  factories  and  saw  the  grinders  at  work. 
We  conversed  with  the  men  and  with  their  employers  and  also  interviewed  the  secretaries 
of  many  of  the  grinders'  Unions.  The  following  particulars  thus  obtained  are,  we  think, 
worthy  of  notice  here.  They  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  various  kinds  of  work,  the  wages 
earned  and  the  other  conditions  as  noted  either  by  our  own  observation  or  as  the  subject 
of  opinions  given  by  employers  or  operatives. 

Scythe  Grinding  is  exceedingly  heavy  and  trying  work.  The  men  sit  in  a  peculiar  position, 
stooping  forward,  with  the  whole  body  bent  low  over  the  wheel  which  revolves  towards 
them  instead  of  away  from  them  as  in  other  branches  of  grinding.  They  can  earn  from 
£4  to  £5  a  week,  and  several  of  their  wage  books  examined  by  us  showed  this  amount  to  be 
frequently  obtained.  They  are  said  to  be  much  addicted  to  drink.    One  employer  said : — 

"  They  are  clever  workmen,  but  drunken.  They  work  a  week  and  drink  a  week.  We  have  orders  waiting 
to  be  done,  but  they  will  only  work  when  they  choose.  Of  course  they  must  drink  beer  ;  it  washes  down  the 
dust  of  which  they  must  inhale  a  lot.  Monday  and  Tuesday  once  a  month  off  on  the  drink  I  do  not  mind, 
but  they  are  always  at  it." 

The  same  employer  contrasted  with  these  the  machine-shop  men,  fitters,  etc.  The  latter, 
he  said,  were  steady  fellows,  and  worked  well,  earning  a  wage  of  20s.  to  24s. 

"  It  seemed  as  if  the  less  wage  the  man  got  the  more  he  attended  to  his  work." 

Sheep  Shear  Grinders. — Employment  is  somewhat  seasonal,  March  to  August  is  the 
busiest  time  for  South  American  work  ;  October  to  February  for  the  United  States.  If  a 
firm  has  a  good  footing  in  all  markets  then  work  is  fairly  constant,  but  not  otherwise.  The 
secretary  of  the  Sheep  Shear  Grinders'  Trade  Union  gave  us  the  following  information  : — 

"  For  a  good  week  the  wages  would  be  50s.  to  60s.  It  depends  on  the  physical  power  and  the  skill  of  the 
worker.    Another  man  might  not  get  30s." 

Another  of  the  men  when  questioned  said  that  his  own  earnings  for  the  previous  week 
were  53s.  This  sum  although  not  the  best  would  be  above  the  average.  A  third 
informant  said  : — 

"  The  men  suffer  chiefly  from  lung  disease.  There  are  very  few  sheep  shear  grinders  over  forty-five  years 
of  age.  It  is  all  wet  grinding  except  that  just  at  the  end  the  shears  are  ground  dry  to  give  them  a  keen  cutting 
edge.  There  is  a  lot  of  dust  fetched  off  in  the  wet  grinding  which  is  more  unhealthy  than  the  dry.  A  number 
of  men  come  on  sick  benefit  in  the  Union  and  keep  on  drawing  half  and  quarter  pay.  I  have  nothing  against 
the  trade  excep't  the  nightmare  of  consumption  hanging  over  me." 

Scissor  Grinders. — A  scissor  grinder  gave  the  following  information.  He  is  a  scissor 
grinder  and  the  head  of  a  team.  Two  of  the  men  paid  by  the  hour  earn  31s.  6d.  a  week 
and  one  man  42s.  His  expenses  including  12s.  rent  amount  to  between  20s.  and  30s.  a 
week  according  to  the  wear  of  the  stones.  He  makes  more  than  50s.  himself.  He  works 
for  several  niasters  and  if  work  is  slack  with  one  he  gets  it  from  another.  His  rent  runs  on 
whether  he  is  working  or  not.    He  does  not  think  scissor  grinding  very  unhealthy.  For- 
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merly  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  good  man  over  forty-five  years  of  age,  but  it 
has  been  better  in  this  respect  for  the  last  twenty  years.  The  chief  cause  of  the  improve- 
ment in  health  was  the  diminution  of  drinking. 

Saw  Grinders. — Machinery  is  superseding  hand  grinding  rapidly  in  this  branch.?  jjThe 
standard  rate  of  pay  is  subject  to  different  rates  of  discount  in  different  factories.^^The 
union  advocates  a  standard  rate  of  lOd.  an  hour,  but  as  a  class  the  saw  grinders  get  9d. 
The  wage,  we  were  reminded,  was  subject  to  the  regular  "holidays,"  which  in  Sheffield 
amount  to  five  weeks  in  the  year. 

Spring  Knife  Grinders. — The  Union  secretary  said  : — 

*'  It  is  the  healthiest  branch  of  the  grinding  trade.    There  is  no  sick  benefit  iu  the  union." 
He  has  known,  however,  of  cases  of  consumption  which  have  "  ended  up  in  the  workhouse." 
Nineteen  members  a  year  for  five  years  have  died  in  his  trade  union  from  consumption. 
• 

(b)  Wages. — We  have  experienced  so  much  difficulty  in  estimating  the  wages  of  grinders, 
that  we  have  had  to  abandon  the  attempt.  The  wages  are  reported  to  be  good,  and  we 
believe  that  in  most  cases  they  are  so.  The  main  difficulties  in  the  way  of  arriving  at  the 
grinders'  wages  are,  first  the  variety  of  piece-work  rates,  and  the  discount  to  which  these 
are  subject  under  some  circumstances  ;  second  the  team  system,  the  man  frequently 
employing  several  men  or  lads;  third,  the  jobbing  system  ;  fourth,  deductions  for  rent,  or 
else  for  imperfect  work,  popularly  styled  "  being  given  the  cuckoo."  The  jobbing  system 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all.  The  grinders  largely  work  in  tenement  factories, 
in  which  they  hire  from  the  occupier  the  trough  and  machinery  for  which  he  supplies  the 
power.  In  other  cases  the  grinders  work  on  the  premises  of  the  employer,  but  they  are 
not  restricted  to  grinding  for  him  alone  and  they  take  work  for  other  firms.  The  wages 
books  of  the  employer  do  not  therefore  show  the  full  weekly  earnings  of  the  grinders,  and 
the  statements  of  the  men  themselves  are  not  reliable.  The  piece-work  rates  were  found 
to  vary  for  the  same  work  even  in  the  same  factory.  The  weekly  wages  show  the  large 
range  of  SOs.  to  £3  for  a  full  journeyman,  according  to  the  class  of  work  and  the  regularity 
of  employment. 

(c)  Habits. — Popularly  grinders  have  the  reputation  of  being  heavy  drinkers  and  many 
statements  were  made  to  us  by  employers  and  others  which  support  this  view.  Some  of 
these  have  been  quoted  above.  On  the  other  hand  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe 
that  on  the  whole  the  men  are  fairly  steady  and  that  a  very  great  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  recent  years.  The  absence  from  work  on  Monday,  at  the  present  time  at  any  rate, 
appears  to  be  more  from  a  custom  of  the  trade  than  from  drunken  habits. 

(d)  Pauperism. — That  pauperism  among  grinders  was  directly  due  to  illness  was  the  clear 
opinion  expressed  to  us  by  the  clerks  to  the  guardians  and  the  relieving  officers.  As  one  of 
them  said  : — 

"  The  grinders  who  come  to  us  are  ot  a  better  class  than  the  other  men  who  apply  for  relief.  They  come 
with  grinders'  complaint.    It  is  that  which  brings  them  down." 

Thus  we  find  that  in  the  workhouse  infirmaries  in  the  city  of  Sheffield  eighty- one  grinders 
suffering  from  phthisis  were  treated  in  the  three  years  ending  December,  1906.  The 
family  of  the  phthisical  grinder  receives  out-relief  during  his  treatment  in  the  infirmary. 
As  another  of  the  relieving  officers  told  us  : — 

"  A  good  many  families  of  grinders  are  in  receipt  of  out-relief.  The  grinder  himself  gets  phthisis,  and  applies 
for  relief.  The  guardians  insist  on  his  going  into  the  workhouse  infirmary,  as  he  is  more  likely  to  be  cured 
there  than  at  home  and  also  is  less  of  a  danger  to  his  family.  They  then  give  out-relief  to  the  family.  Many 
who  are  really  grinders  appear  on  the  book  as  hawkers  and  labourers  because  gradually,  through  illness,  they 
gave  up  grinding  and  took  to  labouring." 

One  man  working  in  one  of  the  large  tenement  grinding  hulls  also  said  to  us  : — 
"  The  workhouse  is  before  us  if  we  live  long  enough.    You  cannot  go  on  grinding  when  you  are  gone  in  yo\.r 
lungs." 

An  examination  of  the  accounts  of  the  Sheffield  Union  pubhshed  annually,  reveal  a  total 
number  of  189  grinders  admitted  to  the  workhouse  for  the  three  years,  1904-5-6.  Further 
particulars  of  pauperism  among  grinders  are  reserved  for  comment,  together  with  cutlers, 
in  a  later  paragraph.  We  give  in  Appendix  XXXII.  examples  of  cases  interviewed  by 
our  representative  in  the  phthisis  wards  of  the  workhouse  infirmaries  in  Sheffield. 

B.  Cutlers.— Two  causes  contribute  to  reduce  the  cutler  to  pauperism,  sickness  and 
low  wages. 

^OTE.— References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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The  degree  to  which  cutlers  suffer  from  phthisis  has  been  already  mentioned.  They  are 
exposed  in  their  employment  to  dust  and  also  to  the  debilitating  conditions  of  hot  and  ill- 
ventilated  work-rooms.  The  dust  is  due  to  the  polishing  and  buffing  of  knife-handles  and 
blades  upon  revolving  wheels,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  dust  varies  greatly  according 
to  the  class  of  cutlery.  Exhaust  ventilation  by  means  of  fans  can  be  required  under  the 
Factory  Act,  and  has,  where  effectively  installed,  undoubtedly  proved  of  great  benefit. 
Complaint  was  made  to  us  that  in  some  instances  the  ventilation  was  inadequate  or  that 
no  fans  were  provided.  The  heated  conditions  of  the  workshops  seemed  largely  due  to 
the  use  of  many  gas  burners  and  to  the  absence  of,  or  failure  to  use,  means  of  natural  ventila- 
tion, in  old  buildings. 

The  low  wages  of  cutlers  are  due  to  the  reduction  of  the  piece-work  rates  and  to  fluctua- 
tions of  trade.  There  is  no  standard  rate  of  pay  and  the  prices  vary  greatly  in  different 
factories.  Besides  the  actual  piece-work  rate,  however,  another  most  important  factor  in 
determining  the  amount  of  the  wage  that  can  be  earned,  is  the  system  under  which  the 
work  in  any  particular  factory  is  given  out.  The  cutler  has  to  put  together  a  large  number 
of  pieces.  In  some  factories  he  has  to  collect  these  himself  from  the  various  departments. 
This  entails  a  considerable  loss  of  time.  In  other  factories  all  the  parts  are  handed  to  him 
together  in  the  warehouse.  Deductions  have  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  These 
are  made  for  standing  room,  light,  tools,  etc. 

The  following  quotations  are  worthy  of  attention  as  representing  the  opinions  of  the 
trade  held  from  their  respective  points  of  view  by  Poor  Law  officials,  and  the  representatives 
of  the  workmen.    One  of  the  relieving  officers  said  that, 

*'  Cutlers  come  for  relief  from  sickness  and  lowness  of  wages.  They  are  a  better  class  of  men  than  the  casual 
labourer,  but  live  under  bad  conditions.  They  are  crowded  in  their  houses,  and  are  employed  in  hot  ill-venti- 
lated workshops.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  medical  relief  sought  for  by  them,  principally  for  bronchitis 
and  rheumatism  and  also  for  phthisis.  Their  wages  when  working  full  time  would  not  exceed  25s.  a  week 
but  very  few  are  working  full  time.  At  the  present  time  the  average  weekly  wage  would  be  20s.  to  22s.  We 
were  told  that  a  year  ago  it  would  have  barely  reached  16s." 

The  opinion  of  the  secretary  of  the  Cutlers  Union  was  as  follows  : — 

"  The  chief  evil  of  the  cutler's  work  is  the  low  wage.  The  prices  have  decreased  of  late  years,  and  a  man  can 
now  make  only  a  miserable  wage.  There  is  no  standard  rate  of  pay,  and  individual  employers  are  always 
pulling  them  down.  The  union  has  laid  it  down  that  a  cutler  should  make  35s.  a  week,  but  the  actual  average 
is  not  over  20s.  Some  men  have  to  make  168  knives,  putting  together  all  the  small  pieces  that  go  to  make 
up  a  pocket  knife,  for  3s.  6d.  The  prices  range  from  2s.  6d.  to  40s.  a  dozen,  and  the  '  dozen  '  in  most  places 
in  Shefheld  is  fourteen.  A  single  knife  will  sometimes  consist  of  fifty-two  pieces.  There  is  no  slack  season,  but 
the  orders  fluctuate  very  much,  so  that  often  a  man  gets  only  two  or  three  days'  work  a  week.  Cutlers  pay 
shop  rent  in  the  factory,  from  6d.  to  Is.  6d.  a  '  side  '  and  provide  their  own  files  ;  4d.  a  week  for  gas  light 
is  deducted  from  wages  in  the  winter  months. 

*'  As  regards  health,  many  cutlers  have  to  give  up  work  owing  to  the  dust.  All  suffer  from  it.  He  himself 
has  suffered  for  years  with  his  chest  and  the  doctor  says  it  is  the  dust.  The  linen  '  bobs  '  are  not  so  bad  as 
those  of  leather,  which  are  dressed  with  glue  and  emery.  If  the  employer  is  asked  to  put  in  fans  he  says  that 
the  men  must  pay  for  them.  Very  few  fans  have  been  put  in,  and  many  that  are  in  are  no  good.  A  good 
fan  would  save  a  man's  chest.  The  '  shops  '  are  very  hot,  especially  when  the  gas  is  lit,  and  they  need  better 
ventilation.    A  large  number  of  cutlers  go  to  the  workhouse,  as  nothing  else  awaits  them." 

Some  particulars  given  by  cutlers  interviewed  in  the  workhouse  will  be  found  in  Appendix 
XXXII. 

The  opinions  expressed  above  were  necessarily  based  on  statements  made  to  us  either  by 
thoee  engaged  in  the  trade  as  employers  or  employed,  or  by  Poor  Law  and  public  health 
officials,  or  others  interested  in  the  subject.  They  have,  however,  been  constantly 
checked  by  reference  to  the  Poor  Law  records,  involving  the  consideration  of  a  large  number 
of  individual  cases,  and  by  personal  interviews  held  by  ourselves  or  our  assistants,  of 
which  a  table  is  given  in  Appendix  XXXIV. 

Unfortunately  it  was  not  found  possible  to  procure  any  complete  figures  wherewith  to 
attempt  any  numerical  measurement  of  the  pauperism.  An  examination  of  the  records 
for  the  four  districts  of  the  two  Unions  where  grinders  and  cutlers  were  most  likely  to  be 
found  revealed  105  cases  of  grinders  applying  for  relief,  of  whom  seventy-six  were  under 
sixty  and  twenty-nine  were  aged  sixty  and  over.  Of  those  under  sixty,  fourteen  were 
definitely  returned  as  sufiering  from  phthisis,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  real  number  is  in 
excess  of  this,  and  would  include  cases  subsequently  diagnosed  as  phthisis  in  the  workhouse 
but  not  known  as  such  to  the  relieving  officer  at  the  time  that  the  entry  is  made  in  the 
Application  and  Eeport  Book.  Of  the  non-phthisical  applicants  under  sixty,  eleven  out  of 
the  total  of  forty-four  in  one  district  came  from  one  large  and  notorious  common  lodging- 
house.    For  cutlers  the  total  was  138,  of  whom  eighty-four  were  under  sixty  years  of  age 
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and  fifty-four  aged  sixty  and  over.  While  these  totals  reveal  a  considerable  amount  of 
pauperism  and  probably  embrace  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  yet  they  are  not  complete  ;  stiU 
less  for  the  reasons  given  can  they  be  relied  on  as  showing  the  full  extent  of  the 
phthisis  prevalent  among  the  applicants.  Similar  uncertainty  attaches  to  the  Keturns- 
published  by  the  Sheffield  Union.  A  table  is  printed  in  the  Annual  Account  giving  the 
occupation  of  those  admitted  to  the  workhouse.  The  subjoined  figures  have  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  last  three  annual  accounts,  and  for  comparison  the  totals  of  the  population 
are  also  given.  It  will  be  seen  that  any  inferences  are  impossible,  when  the  large  number 
is  considered  of  applicants  entered  as  hawkers  and  "  labourers,"  and  also  the  fact  that  a 
grinder  or  cutler  when  ill  may  take  to  hawking  or  any  light  work  "that  is  to  be  had. 


SHEFFIELD  UNION. 

Occupations  OF  Persons  admitted  to  the  Workhouse  during  the  Years  ending  Lady-Day,  1904-5-6. 


Occupation. 

Population. 

Admission  daring 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Grinders     -       .  - 

3,375* 

63 

59 

67 

Cutlers  ... 

2,500* 

103 

97 

108 

Ironworkers 

12,770 

48 

13 

22 

Hawkers     .       .  - 

841 

133 

106 

116 

General  Labourers 

4,991 

1,340 

1,070 

1,222 

These  totals  do  not  include  those  under  twenty  years  of  age. 


We  also  procured,  through  the  kindness  of  the  officials  of  the  two  Unions,  a  table  of  the 
number  of  widows  of  grinders  and  cutlers  upon  relief  as  contrasted  with  those  of 
men  who  had  worked  in  other  occupations.  This  table  is  given  in  Appendix  XXXIII. 
It  is,  however,  inconclusive,  and  that  for  two  reasons.  The  number  of  grinders  and  cutlers 
as  compared  with  the  whole  population  is  small.  In  anything,  therefore,  of  the  nature  of 
a  general  percentage  based  on  the  number  of  widows,  the  dangerous  character  of  the 
trade  must  be  very  intense  indeed  to  produce  a  definite  and  unmistakable  result  in  the 
figures.  Although,  therefore,  it  is  distinctly  unhealthy,  yet  the  occupation  of  the  grinder, 
and  still  more  that  of  the  cutler,  cannot  be  considered  as  dangerous  to  this  extreme  extent. 

Perhaps  the  only  statistical  confirmation  that  can  be  given  is  that  based  on  the  number 
of  phthisis  cases  treated  in  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries,  and  even  here  the  numbers  are  so 
small  that  they  are  given  with  reluctance.  The  following  table,  however,  does  afford  the 
inference  that  the  pauperising  effect  of  the  phthisis  caused  by  occupation  agrees  closely 
with  the  incidence  of  the  death  rate  from  phthisis  as  given  in  the  report  of  the  medical 
officer  of  health. 


Oc3upatioii. 

Population, 
Number  of 
iMales  of  20 
years  and 
upwards. 

Phthisis  cases  (males)  treated  in  Poor  Law  Institutions 
in  Sheffield  during  the  three  years  1904-5-6. 

Death  rates 
1905  from 
Phthisis, 
males  (all 
Sheffield  = 
100). 

Number  of  cases  treated. 

Comparative 

rate  (all 
Sheffield  = 
100). 

Sheffield 
Infirmary 
(Fir  Yale). 

Ecclesall 
Infirmary. 

Total. 

Grinders 
Cutlers  - 
All  malea 

3,375 
2,500 
127,403 

33 
17 

500 

37 
12 
202 

70 
29 
702 

377-09 
209-09 
100 

525-92 
296-29 
100 

While,  however,  no  definite  statistical  proof  can  be  given,  the  absence  of  it  does  not 
alter  the  conclusions  reached.  No  doubt  the  thriftless  grinder  from  the  common  lodging- 
house  also  reaches  the  workhouse.  He  is  the  survival  of  the  drinking  days  when  a  man 
on  being  asked  how  many  persons  he  had  seen  inside  a  certain  public-house  replied  that 
there  were  "  three  men  and  four  grinders."  But  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  definite  number 
of  cases  of  pauperism  which  in  the  case  of  grinders  are  directly  attributable  to  occupational 
illness,  and  in  the  case  of  cutlers  to  a  lesser  degree  of  imhealthincss  which  is,  however, 
combined  with  a  lower  scale  of  wages  and  living. 


Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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II.    File  Cutting  by  Hand. 

For  two  reasons  we  directed  special  attention  to  this  industry,  which  has  its  chief 
centre  in  Sheffield.  In  the  first  place  it  is  a  dangerous  trade  schedaled  as  such  under  the 
Factory  Act,  and,  secondly,  it  is  a  dying  industry.  As  a  dangerous  trade  file-cutting 
has  formerly,  through  lead  poisoning,  been  the  cause  of  pauperism  in  a  certain 
number  of  definite  instances. 

■'  Even  now  applications  are  received  from  persons  incapacitated  by  lead  poisoning  con- 
tracted in  the  past.  One  relieving  officer  told  us  that  he  gets  a  good  many  applications 
for  relief  from  file-cutters  who  suffer  from  wrist-drop  and  colic  due  to  long-standing 
lead  poisoning.  He  has  had  three  or  four  cases  of  wrist-drop  in  the  last  few  years. 
These  were  all  men.  Very  little  medical  relief  is  applied  for  by  women  file-cutters.  UntiJ 
recently  risk  of  poisoning  in  this  trade  was  great,  but  since  special  rules  were  imposed  by 
the  Home  Office  in  1903  the  number  of  cases  has  greatly  decreased.  In  the  years  1890, 
1891,  1892  the  mortality  rate  from  plumbism  among  file-cutters  amounted  to  seventy-six, 
but  the  figure  fell  to  fifty-seven  in  the  years  1900,  1901,  1902,  according  to  the  figures 
which  have  been  supplied  to  us  by  the  Eegistrar-General  only.  For  the  year  1906,  only 
fifteen  cases  were  reported  among  file-cutters  in  the  whole  country,  and  none  were  fatal. 
Besides  the  sickness  due  to  lead,  file-cutters  suffered  considerably  from  phthisis,  but 
improved  conditions  of  working  have  had  a  satisfactory  result  in  this  respect  also. 

The  medical  officer  of  health  has  supplied  us  with  the  following  particulars  with  regard 
to  deaths  of  file-cutters  from  lead  poisoning  in  the  ten  years  1897-1906.  It  will  be  seen 
that  of  twenty-three  deaths  ten  occurred  in  the  workhouse.  There  have  been  no  deaths 
since  1904. 


Date. 

Sex. 

Age. 

Where  died. 

1897  ...  - 

M. 

35 

Hospital. 

)j  " 

M. 

54 

Workhouse. 

))  " 

M. 

44 

Kesidence. 

>)  " 

M. 

63 

» 

>>  " 

M. 

50 

>> 

J)  " 

M. 

38 

Hospital. 

1898  -       -       -  - 

M. 

39 

Residence. 

j>  " 

M. 

23 

Workhouse. 

1899  -       -       -  - 

M. 

46 

Residence. 

1900  -       -       -    '  - 

M. 

56 

>> 

)>  " 

M. 

39 

Workhouse. 

1901  -      -  - 

M. 

46 

>) 

»i    ■                 .  " 

M. 

39 

II 

)) 

M.  "     '  '  - 

~  ~  -^2"" 

II 

'   h     "  '  '  • 

M. 

49 

II                              .  . 

)i  " 

M. 

57 

II 

1903  -  - 

M. 

36 

Residence. 

))  " 

M. 

40 

ji 

"  " 

M. 

44 

Workhouse. 

M. 

54 

Residence. 

1904  -  - 

M. 

47 

Royal  Infirmary. 

>>  " 

M. 

52 

Workhouse. 

M. 

30 

Residence. 

1905  -       -       -  . 

1906  -       -       -  - 

As  a  dying  industry  hand  file-cutting  might  have  been  expected  to  have  contributed  to 
pauperism  by  throwing  out  of  employment  a  certain  number  of  workers.  Such  a  result 
happily  does  not  appear  to  have  followed.  Machinery  is  rapidly  superseding  hand-made 
files,  but  the  transition  is  being  effected  without  the  temporary  distress  frequently  associated 
with  it.  A  special  census  was  obtained  in  1900  of  the  hand  file-cutters  in  Sheffield,  and 
1,300  men  were  then  found  to  be  so  employed.  It  is  an  industry  which  also  affords 
employment  to  a  considerable  number  of  women.  Both  men  and  women  hand  file-cutters 
are  learning  to  work  the  machines,  and  they  are  able  to  make  better  wages  than  formerly. 
There  is  no  risk  of  lead-poisoning  in  machine  file-cutting,  as  the  "lead  bed"  used  by  the 
hand  cutter  is  not  required. 
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It  is  in  accordance  with  these  facts  that  we  have  found  little  pauperism  among  the  file- 
cutters  either  in  the  city  or  in  the  villages  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  Ecclesall  and  Wortley 
Unions  which  we  had  occasion  to  visit. 

III.  Electro-plate. 

This  trade  did  not  come  under  our  notice  as  having  any  connection  with  pauperism 
except  in  regard  to  women  and  girls  engaged  in  buffing.  This  is  extremely  dirty 
work,  and  a  somewhat  rough  class  of  women  and  girls  are  employed  in  it.  Buffing 
is  the  polishing  of  table  silver,  etc.,  by  holding  the  article  against  a  revolving  wheel  of 
leather  or  of  linen.  Rouge  and  other  composition  is  used  and  a  great  deal  of  dust  and  fluff 
is  given  off.  The  relieving  officers  of  Sheffield  and  Ecclesall  told  us  that  buffing  was  the 
occupation  of  many  young  widows  on  relief  and  of  self-supporting  single  women.  One 
relieving  officer  had  been  impressed  by  the  number  of  single  women  who  applied  for  ad- 
mission to  the  workhouse  and  who  gave  buffing  as  their  occupation.  In  one  district  in 
Sheffield  we  had  the  records  searched  for  twelve  months  and  found  that  sixteen  women 
employed  in  buffing  had  applied  for  relief.  Of  these  seven  were  widows,  five  of  whom 
were  under  thirty-five  years  of  age  and  had  eleven  children  to  support  between  them. 
Eight  were  single  girls,  four  of  whom  went  into  the  workhouse  for  their  confinement,  the 
four  others  were  destitute  and  one  had  a  child  to  support.  The  wages  vary  very  much,  but 
do  not  appear  low. 

!,;"^  IV.    Steel  Manufacture. 

A  prominent  characteristic  of  the  steel  manufacture  in  Sheffield  is  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  large  firms.  The  number  of  men  employed 
has  been  already  stated.    For  the  various  sub-divisions  the  census  returns  are  as  follows  : — 


Iron  and  steel  manufacture   10,736 

Manufacture  of  other  mixed  and  unspecified  metals  -  -  -  29 
Engineering  and  machine  making : 

Ironfounders   2,034 

Blacksmiths'  strikers   2,302 

Erectors,  fitters,  turners   3,628 

Boilermakers   630 

Others   3,825 

Bolt,  nut,  rivet,  etc.,  makers   247 

Stove,  grate,  range,  and  fire-iron  makers   347 

Ironworkers  indeterminable   1,503 

Railway — coach,  waggonmakers      ......  894 

Other  vehicles   740 


Total  26,915 


In  those  classes  of  workers  from  whom  either  skill  or  great  muscular  strength  or  en- 
durance are  required  pauperism  is  rare,  and  the  instances  that  occur  are  for  the  most  part 
the  result  either  of  intemperance  or  gambling,  of  which  we  were  informed  there  was  con- 
siderable prevalence.  The  wages  are  good,  the  regular  wage  for  a  moulder  being  42s.  and 
ior  a  pattern-maker  38s.  per  week,  while  for  certain  kinds  of  work,  e.g.,  furnace  men,  higher 
sums  are  paid.  Employment  also  is  tolerably  regular,  and  the  majority  of  the  men  are 
either  in  a  trade  union  or  other  recognised  provident  society.  The  circumstances  alter 
when  attention  is  turned  to  the  casual  labourers  and  other  workers  nearest  to  them  in 
degree,  such  as  the  charge  wheelers,  pig-iron  and  coal  unloaders,  and  others.  A  large  number 
of  so-called  casual  or  unskilled  hands  are  employed,  but  in  reality  a  proportion  of  them  are 
set  to  semi-skilled  work  that  needs  only  a  small  degree  of  adaptability  but  yet  is  not  really 
unskilled.  The  wages  paid  vary  considerably,  but  are  in  any  case  higher,  so  far  as  we  could 
ascertain,  than  those  paid  for  the  same  class  of  labour  in  Manchester.  It  is  possible  that 
the  wages  paid  by  the  firm  from  which  our  information  is  obtained  were  higher  than  the 
average,  but  of  the  casual  labourers  employed  by  them  in  a  normal  week  33  per  cent, 
received  between  22s.  6d.  and  25s.,  15  per  cent,  from  25s.  to  27s.  6d.,  37  per  cent,  from 
27s.  6d.  to  30s.,  and  15  per  cent,  above  30s.  Employment,  however,  among  casual  and 
similar  workers  fluctuates  considerably.  In  a  branch  of  the  large  firm  that  kindly  furnished 
us  with  a  return  the  variation  in  the  average  daily  numbers  employed  week  by  week 
amounted  to  as  much  as  33  per  cent,  in  one  quarter.*  In  addition,  however,  to  the  variation 
in  employment  is  the  liability  to  ill-health.  This  does  not  compare  with  that  among  the 
grinders,  but  the  heat  and  dustiness  of  many  of  the  sheds  co-operate  with  other  causes  not 
directly  occupational  in  causing  liability  to  phthisis,  to  other  lung  affections,  and  rheuma- 
tism.   The  irregularity  of  the  work,  however,  is  the  chief  disadvantage,  and  the  pressure 

*  Appendix  XXXV. 

Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  pafje-numbering  in  brackets.  ,  -  ' 
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falls — not  wholly  through  the  fault  of  the  occupation,  on  those  least  able  to  bear  it.  When 
a  period  of  slack  trade  arises,  the  employer,  as  is  but  natural,  endeavours  to  retain  his  best 
hands  and  lets  the  worst  go.  Those,  therefore,  that  are  dismissed  are  precisely  those  who 
have  probably  made  least  provision,  and  are  least  anxious  or  able  to  get  employment 
elsewhere. 

The  opinions  of  relieving  officers  of  the  districts  where  the  ironworkers  are  situated 
bear  out  what  has  been  said  ; — 

"  Paupers  are  nearly  all  ironworkers,  from  among  the  labourers.  Very  few  in  proportion  come  from  the 
other  classes." 

Again : — • 

"  Paupers  are  chiefly  labourers  from  the  ironworks  with  large  families  or  improvident  in  other  ways.  Few 
of  the  skilled  men  come  for  relief.  Occasionally  I  get  them  through  drink  and  gambling.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  sickness  among  the  labouring  class.  A  certain  number  of  such  cases  are  due  not  so  much 
to  the  work  as  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  men  in  exposing  themselves.  Employment  fluctuates  a 
lot  at  times.  ...  As  a  rule  it  is  only  the  worst  men  who  are  got  rid  of." 

In  another  district  again  we  were  told  : — 

"  Paupers  are  chiefly  colliers  and  ironworkers,  and  of  the  latter  mainly  the  unskilled  men.  A  good  miuy 
are  taken  on  and  turned  off  at  a  week's  notice  when  the  job  is  at  an  end." 

In  Appendix  XXXII.  will  be  found  instances  of  phthisis  among  men  employed  on  the 
rollers  which  struck  the  attention  of  our  representative  among  cases  met  with  in  the 
Ecclesall  Infirmary.  From  Appendix  XXXIV.  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  number 
of  phthisis  cases  among  ironworkers  was  considerable.  For  the  general  proportion  of 
pauperism,  however,  prevailing  among  the  less  skilled  ironworkers  no  figures  are  available. 
The  census  returns  are  not  subdivided  sufficiently,  and  had  this  been  the  case  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  cases  relieved  is,  as  has  no  doubt  been  seen  from  the  table  on  page  134,  too  vague 
to  furnish  any  reliable  results.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
opinions  of  relieving  officers  as  to  the  existence  of  the  pauperism,  nor  that  the  chief 
cause  is  the  irregularity  of  the  employment  among  the  least  skilled  and  least  steady  workers. 

Housing  Conditions. 

In  the  matter  of  housing  conditions  in  Sheffield,  the  same  general  remarks  apply 
as  in  the  other  large  urban  centres.  There  is  the  same  impossibility,  under  existing 
circumstances,  of  tracing  any  connection  between  housing  conditions  and  pauperism 
through  the  records  and  statistics  ;  the  same  probability  that  such  a  connection  exists, 
both  through  the  medium  of  ill-health  and  of  character.  On  the  more  detailed  points  of 
housing,  the  nature  and  effect  of  common  lodging-houses  and  furnished  rooms,  the  same 
opinions  were  unanimously  given.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  certain  individual  features 
in  the  state  of  the  housing  problem  in  Sheffield.  The  poorest  quarter  is  in  the  centre. 
The  houses  here  are  small,  old  houses,  built  originally  for  working-class  inhabitants,  and 
thus  unlike  those  parts  of  Bristol  and  London,  where  the  housing  problem  is  concerned  with 
old  houses  of  a  good  size,  forsaken  by  the  more  prosperous  classes  which  used  to  live  in  them. 
The  worst  portions  of  the  town,  in  this  respect,  are  the  "  Crofts  "  area,  or  such  individual 
streets  as  Sun  Street,  Love  Lane,  Smithfield  Street,  and  Allen  Street.  The  chief  feature 
are  the  courts,  often  consisting  of  small  houses,  almost  like  country  cottages  in  appearance, 
and  often  built  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill.  Thus  the  appearance,  and  perhaps,  for  the 
same  reason,  the  healthiness,  is  superior  to  the  more  level  courts  shut  in  by  monotonous 
and  comparatively  high  houses  in  Liverpool.  In  this  respect  the  houses  of  the  central 
area  are  most  like  Birmingham.  A  second  point  of  similarity  with  the  latter  place  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  population  that  lives  in  one  room  only. 
Where,  however,  this  occurs,  cases  such  as  the  following  appear  in  Sheffield,  just  as  in 
the  other  urban  centres  : — 

"  A  man  aged  forty.  Is  a  table  blade  grinder.  Has  just  come  out  of  the  workhouse.  Sick  and  destitute. 
The  wife  receives  out-relief.  She  lives  in  a  garret,  which  was  found  in  a  filthy  state  ;  a  bed  covered  with  rag? 
filling  most  of  the  space.  A  lodger  pays  2s.  a  week  and  sleeps  on  the  floor  on  a  bundle  of  straw.  The  woman 
takes  in  a  child  to  nurse,  who  sleeps  with  her  and  her  husband.  The  place  was  dirty  and  insanitary  in  the 
extreme." 

So,  too,  the  old  criticisms  heard  in  other  places  reproduce  themselves  : — 

"  Overcrowding  leads  a  good  deal  to  immorality  aiid  to  workhouse  confinement  cases.  Furnished  rooms 
are  pre-eminent  in  this  respect.  Furnished  rooms  are  largely  houses  of  accommodation,  or  inhabited  by 
families  coming  in  and  out  of  them." 

With  the  lowness  of  the  numbers  living  in  one  room,  the  likeness  in  special  features  to 
Birmingham  ends.  Owing  to  the  industrial  character  of  the  place  a  larger  number  of 
skilled  artisans,  so  far  as  we  were  able  to  ascertain,  live  in  the  old  area.    This  is  probably 
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due  to  traditional  conservatism  on  the  part  of  old  families  of  Sheffield  "  tradesmen,'* 
coupled  with  the  low  rate  of  wages  that  it  is  possible  at  present  for  cutlers  to  earn. 

The  old  quarter  has  been  called  the  centre.  This  is  less  accurate  than  is  the  case,  for 
instance,  in  Manchester  and  Salford.  Rather,  it  is  true  that  in  spreading  north-eastwards, 
with  the  extension  of  the  large  steelworks,  the  town  has  formed  a  secondary  centre  of 
gravity  so  far  as  workmen's  dwellings  are  concerned.  The  resulting  difference  is  that 
fresh  houses  have  been  built.  On  such  a  brief  inspection  as  we  were  able  to  make,  this 
is  the  fact  which  would  seem  to  us  to  account  for  the  most  interesting  difference,  men- 
tioned in  the  introductory  note  to  Appendix  XLVIL,  between  Sheffield  and  Birmingham 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Manchester  on  the  other. 

The  rents  for  houses  in  Sheffield  appear  to  be  somewhat  higher,  on  the  whole,  than  in 
the  other  towns  visited,  but  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  certain  opinion  on  mere  statements  of 
what  our  informants,  when  interviewed,  believed  to  be  the  prevailing  rents.  For  a  two- 
roomed  house  in  the  crowded  and  old  quarter  3s.  to  4s.  was  often  paid.  In  the  park 
district,  also  an  old  quarter,  but  a  little  removed  from  the  most  densely  populated  district 
the  houses  were  old,  and  for  that  reason  a  four-roomed  house  could,  we  were  told,  be 
obtained  for  from  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  per  week.  To  the  north-east,  however,  in  the  newer 
working-class  districts,  5s.,  5s.  6d.,  and  more  was  the  prevailing  figure  for  a  four-roomed 
house.  Besides  dealing  with  the  Crofts  area,  and  other  houses  in  the  old  quarter,  the 
Corporation  are  developing  what  is  known  as  the  Wincobank  Estate  on  the  outskirts. 
The  rents  charged  by  them  are  on  the  higher  scale,  and,  probably  for  this  reason,  a  com- 
petition was  instituted  to  determine  whether  good  houses  could  be  built  which  would 
let  at  5s.  per  week  without  being  a  charge  to  the  rates.  The  following  extract  from  the 
annual  report  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  1905,  shows  the  result  obtained  : — 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890. 

"  The  greater  part  of  the  work  done  under  this  Act  has  been  the  development  of  the  Wincobank  Estate 
under  Part  III.  There  are  now,  at  the  time  of  writing,  sixty-one  houses  completed.  Of  these  eighteen  are 
let  at  7s.  .3d.  per  week,  twenty-three  at  Ts.,  twelve  at  6.5.  6d.  and  eight  at  Ss. 

"  These  last  were  erected  as  the  result  of  an  architects'  competition,  the  object  of  which  was  to  build  a  house 
which  would  let  for  5s.  a  week  without  being  a  charge  on  the  rates.  The  successful  competitor  was  Mr.  H. 
L.  Paterson,  A.R.I.B.A.,  of  Sheffield,  and  the  work  has  been  carried  out  under  his  supervision.  Each  house 
consists,  on  the  ground  floor,  of  a  living  room  1-i  feet  by  11  feet  7  inches,  a  scullery  8  feet  6  inches  by  8  feet, 
a  pantry,  w.c,  and  coal-place  ;  and  the  first  floor,  of  a  bedroom  about  14  feet  by  10  feet,  a  bedroom  11  feet 
6  inches  by  7  feet,  and  a  bedroom  8  feet  by  8  feet.  Each  house  has  a  separate  yard  and  front  garden,  and 
a  plot  of  ground  in  the  rear,  of  a  considerable  area,  will  be  divided  amongst  the  tenants.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  desired  financial  result,  it  was  found  that  after  allowing  for  the  cost  of  land,  streets,  and  sewers,  there  was 
left  £126  to  pay  for  the  erection  of  each  house,  and  £2  for  forming  each  front  garden. 

"  The  amount  of  ground  allotted  to  each  house  on  the  Wincobank  Estate  up  to  the  present  time  is  200  square 
yards,  exclusive  of  the  streets." 

Closely  affecting  the  question  of  pauperism  is  the  action  of  the  Corporation  with  reference 
to  phthisis.  As  is  well  known,  Sheffield  is,  as  yet,  the  one  place  where  a  local  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment makes  the  notification  of  phthisis  compulsory.  "What  is  the  effect  of  the  Act  cannot, 
as  yet,  be  definitely  stated.  Phthisis  in  Sheffield,  as  elsewhere,  causes  of  course  a  great 
mortality.  It  is,  however,  rapidly  falling,  and  as  compared  with  other  towns  the  rate  is 
not  high.  The  unusual  distribution  of  the  incidence,  however,  as  between  men  and 
women  deserves  notice.  It  has  been  mentioned,  in  the  sections  of  the  Report  dealing 
with  Birmingham*  and  is  illustrated  in  Diagram  A. 

Common  lodging-houses  in  Sheffield  are  not  numerous,  and  the  one  large  one  that 
exists  has  an  unenviable  reputation  as  a  feeder  of  the  workhouse.  Without  further 
labouring  the  prejudicial  effects  of  common  lodging  houses  and  furnished  rooms  the 
two  following  quotations  may  be  of  interest.  The  first  is  the  statement  of  the  relieving 
officer  in  whose  district  the  large  common  lodging-house,  just  mentioned,  is  situated. 

"  We  call  it  the  '  Six  Hundred,'  but  it  really  contains  from  200  to  300  beds.  I  have  had  forty  applications 
in  a  day  from  there." 

The  second  is  an  extract  from  the  Annual  Report  for  1902  by  the  former  medical  officer 
of  health,  and  deals  with  the  character  of  furnished  rooms  : — 

"  It  is  probably  correct  to  say  that  the  lowest  class  of  the  community  resort  to  these  sub-let  houses — lower 
and  more  degraded  than  the  habitues  of  our  common  lodging  houses.  In  addition  to  the  obvious  liability 
to  insanitary  conditions,  these  houses  offer  convenient  residences  for  those  persons  of  the  working-class  who 
are  absolutely  careless  and  reckless  as  regards  their  rights  of  citizenship.  Their  only  possessions  are  the  clothes 
they  wear  ;  not  even  the  towels,  cups  or  saucers,  kettles  or  saucepans  in  the  house  belong  to  them.  Men  and 
women  live  together,  only  to  separate  on  the  slightest  excuse  ;  indeed,  in  the  majority  of  cases  these  houses 
harbour  the  profligate  and  most  reckless  class  of  our  cities." 

We  are  able  to  corroborate  both  of  these  remarks  from  our  own  visits  in  Sheffield,  some  of 

which  are  given  in  Appendix  XXXVII.  

*  Page  14.3. 

Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets.  ,       .  .  ^ 
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I  BIRMINGHAM. 

Reasons  for  visiting  Birmingham. 

Birmingham,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  chief  seat  in  this  country  of  the  brass  trade,  and 
this  fact  constituted  the  principal  reason  for  directing  investigation  into  the  local  industrial 
conditions.  The  brass  trade  merited  inquiry  for  three  reasons.  It  has  in  the  first  place 
been  the  subject  of  very  considerable  comment  as  an  unhealthy  occupation,  and  the  nature 
and  extent  of  brass  poisoning  together  with  the  predisposition  of  brass  workers  to  con- 
sumption has  been  widely  canvassed.  Public  attention  has  for  the  most  part  been  con- 
centrated on  the  effect  of  the  metal  and  the  method  of  manufacture.  Almost  equally 
important,  however,  is  the  nature  of  the  workplaces.  These  vary  greatly  in  Birmingham, 
ranging  from  the  most  up-to-date  to  the  most  antiquated.  There  are  some  modern  factories 
under  the  most  improved  conditions,  but  side  by  side  with  these  still  exist  old  structures, 
ill-adapted  for  the  purpose  and  containing  a  maximum  of  dirt  with  a  minimum  of  air. 

In  the  matter  of  the  comparative  mortality  rate  brassworkers  do  not  rank  with  earthen- 
ware makers  or  file-cutters  in  the  tables  of  the  last  published  Report  of  the  Registrar- 
General  : — 


Comparative  Mortality  of  all  Males  and  of  Brass  Workers,  25-65  Years  of  Age,  from  all 

Causes  and  from  Several  Causes,* 


All  causes. 

Phthisis. 

Bronchitis. 

Other  Respira- 
tory diseases. 

Other  causes. 

All   males,  1890-1-2 

1,000 

192 

88 

146 

574 

Brass  workers  ,,   „  ,, 

1,088 

279 

138 

135 

532 

All  males,  1900-1-2 

1,000 

186 

57 

117 

640 

Brass  workers      „  ,, 

1,074 

262 

81 

126 

605 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  while  the  excess  in  the  aggregate  death  rate  of  brassworkers  over 
the  standard  is  not  great,  yet  it  is  in  phthisis  that  it  consists  and  as  such  the  trade  deserves 
study.  The  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  city  also  draws  attention,  speaking  of  the 
whole  population,  to  the  fact  already  noticed  in  respect  of  Sheffield : — 

"  That  there  are  certain  influences  at  work  among  adult  males  causing  an  enormously  greater  phthisis 
incidence  than  amongst  females.  Two  prominent  difierences  in  the  surroundings  of  men  and  women  have 
been  suggested  as  the  cause  : — (a)  Workshop  conditions  and  (b)  public  house  conditions." 

In  illustration  of  the  statements  made  a  chart  was  also  inserted  in  his  report  by  the 
medical  officer  of  health  which  is  of  so  interesting  a  character  from  the  point  of  view  of 
industry  and  housing  that  his  leave  bas  been  obtained  for  the  reproduction  of  it  in  this 
Report.    It  will  be  found  in  Diagram  (A). 

The  brass  trade  also  presents  other  features  besides  that  of  health.  It  is  like  the  cutlery 
trade  of  Sheffield  in  being  in  a  process  of  evolution,  and  with  some  differences  presents  the 
same  system  of  the  piece-master  contracting  with  the  manufacturer  and  employing  his  own 
hands.  In  some  of  the  processes,  in  which  this  is  the  case,  the  work  done  requires  only  a 
low  degree  of  skill.  If  therefore  to  this  state  of  industrial  evolution  is  added  a  period  of 
bad  trade  such  as  has  been  recently  experienced  in  Birmingham,  it  will  be  seen  that  condi- 
tions are  present  which  are  likely  to  lead  to  pauperism. 

In  the  third  place  the  numbers  employed  are  large.  From  a  comparison  of  the  census 
returns  with  information  gained  from  other  sources,  the  total  may  be  estimated  at  16,500 
men  and  over  4,000  women  in  Birmingham  and  Aston.  In  other  words  the  male  employes 
number  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  of  the  occupied  males  aged  ten  years  and  over.  In  a 
trade  in  which  the  conditions  were  such  as  to  lead  to  pauperism  such  a  proportion  might 
be  enough  to  affect  the  Poor  Law  statistics,  if  circumstances  make  such  available. 

It  was  not  forgotten  that  Birmingham  was  also  the  home  of  other  important  industries. 
Indeed,  the  number  of  different  industries  was  one  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  a  relieving 
officer  as  a  fact  which  instigated  the  suffering  caused  by  bad  trade  : — 

"  The  great  variety  of  trades  in  Birmingham  prevents  a  larger  number  feeling  bad  trade  at  the  same  time, 
as  a  family  will  be  working  in  various  different  trades.    When  one  is  slack  another  will  be  busy." 

Among  such  trades  those  which  produce  jewellery,  cycles,  steel  pens,  guns  and  explosives 
at  once  occur  to  the  mind.  Gun-making  occupies  a  high  place  in  the  last  of  comparative 
death  rates  for  occupations  and  care  was  given  that  should  indications  appear  that  such 
trades  contributed  unduly  to  pauperism,  they  should  be  noted  for  inquiry. 

*  It  will  of  course  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  standards  for  the  years  1890-1-2  and  for  1900-1-2,  are 
different.  Hence  the  actual  mortality  among  brass  workers  in  1900-1-2  is  actually  lower  than  among  males 
in  1890-1-2.    The  full  details  will  be  found  in  Appendix  LI. 
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The  conditions  of  housing  in  Birmingham  are  also  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  one  of  the 
towns  where  the  old  state  of  things  still  survives,  or  till  recently  survived,  in  the  form  of 
the  6,000  courts  and  40,000  back-to-back  houses  of  the  city.  The  whole  problem  has  been 
taken  up  in  a  most  energetic  manner  by  the  Housing  Committee  of  the  town  council. 
Courts  have  been  opened  ;  the  worst  areas  improved  ;  and  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
whole  question  on  a  much  wider  scale,  hitherto  unattempted  in  this  country,  is  foreshadowed 
in  the  Special  Keport  of  the  Housing  Committee  published  in  July,  1908. 

We  therefore  decided  that  an  inquiry  in  Birmingham  was  desirable.  Preliminary  interviews 
with  officials  and  sample  visits  to  factories  were  made  by  ourselves,  the  details  of  the  inquiry 
were  carried  out  by  those  appointed  by  the  Commission  to  help  us.  Further  assistance  was 
also  given  us  by  others  in  investigating  the  cases  of  phthisis  and  in  preparing  a  census  of 
persons  on  relief  in  one  year.  According  to  our  usual  practice  a  number  of  cases  were  also 
interviewed  in  workhouses.  A  summary  of  these  is  given  in  Appendix  XXXVIII,  The 
question  of  housing  in  Birmingham  is  treated  in  the  general  section  devoted  to  the  subject. 

Conclusions. 

With  reference  to  the  conditions  of  industry  the  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
conclusions  formed  by  us  : — 

(1)  A  disproportionate  number  of  cases  come  from  brass  workers  of  those  whose 
application  for  Poor  Relief  is  caused  by  phthisis. 

(2)  The  data  available  are  insufficient  to  show  whether  any  of  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  brass  trade  otlier  than  those  directly  affecting  health  do  as  a  fact  produce 
a  disproportionate  degree  of  pauperism. 

(3)  The  same  insufficiency  of  data  applies  with  regard  to  the  other  industries 
mentioned  above. 

The  Brass  Trade. 
1.  Conditions  directly  affecting  health. 

(a)  Nature  of  conditions. — That  the  brass  trade  for  which  Birmingham  is  famous 
is  to  some  extent  an  unhealthy  one  has  been  known  for  many  years,  and  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  sickness  among  brass-workers  by  experts  from  time  to  time. 
The  mixing  and  casting  of  brass  and  other  alloys  are  processes  scheduled 
as  dangerous  under  the  Factory  Act  and  Special  Rules  were  imposed  in  1903  as  a 
result  of  an  inquiry  by  the  Home  Office.*  Brass-casters  were  found  to  suffer  from 
the  fumes  arising  in  the  process  of  casting  and  as  evidence  of  injury  to  health  in  other 
processes  has  been  accumulating  since  the  special  rules  were  framed,  further  regulations 
are  under  consideration.  An  inquiry  has  been  conducted  in  Birmingham  in  the  last  two 
years  by  the  medical  inspector  of  factories  as  to  the  health  of  brass-workers  as  a  whole.  In 
his  report  for  1905t  Dr.  Legge  has  summarised  the  result  of  his  inquiry  and  the  experience 
of  medical  men  and  others  who  have  studied  the  subject.  Medical  opinions  differ  as  to  the 
exact  nature,  extent  and  cause  of  the  illness  found  among  workers  in  the  various  processes 
of  the  brass  trade.  Speaking  generally,  however,  it  may,  we  think,  be  said  that  there 
are  three  effects  noted  as  a  result  of  the  work.  These  are — (1)  Brass-workers'  ague;  (2) 
Anaemia  and  gastric  trouble  ;  (3)  Phthisis  or  bronchitis.  The  first  two  are  conditions 
recognised  by  doctors  practising  in  Birmingham  as  evidences  of  some  degree  of  "brass- 
poisoning."  The  ague  is  confined  to  brass-casters.  It  is  described  as  an  "  attack  of 
malaise,  shivering  with  chattering  of  the  teeth,  and  an  extreme  feeling  of  coldness  "  from 
which  the  men  suffer  more  or  less  frequently  while  at  worlc.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Legge 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  prevalence  of  the  attack  : — 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  extensive  prevalence  of  the  afiection.  The  frequency  of  the  attacks  in 
several  cases,  often  once  a  week,  was  remarkable,  the  attack  nearly  always,  as  has  so  frequently  been  des- 
cribed, following  on  temporary  cessation  of  work  for  a  day  or  two.  In  one  or  two  instances  there  was  evidence 
that  the  weakness  following  on  the  attack  had  necessitated  absence  from  work." 

Owing  to  the  temporary  character  of  the  attack  we  should  not  expect  to  find  that  brass- 
founders'  ague  brought  men  to  seek  Poor  Law  relief  and  we  have  found  no  trace  of  such 
an  efiect  except  in  the  statement  of  one  relieving  officer  who  said  : — 

"  Most  of  the  paupers  come  from  the  brass  trade.  They  are  chiefly  casters.  Their  health  breaks  down  from 
the  fumes  of  the  brass.  We  get  phthisical  cases  from  the  brass-workers.  Also  a  number  with  brass-casters' 
ague.  If  a  man  is  taken  ill  he  is  at  home  a  week  and  then  comes  for  relief.  For  example  a  man  had  applied 
that  afternoon.  He  earned  29s.  last  week  and  his  wife  earned  123.  He  had  never  been  in  a  club.  Casters 
generally  do  not  join  any  friendly  society.  Sometimes  they  join  sick  and  divide  clubs.  A  number  of  them 
join  the  trade  union,  but  few  of  these  come  for  relief." 

*  Note. — Since  this  was  written  new  Special  Regulations  for  brass  casting  have  been  issued  in  Draft 
by  the  Home  Office. 

t  Note. — Annual  Report  of  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1905. 

Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  tot'ie  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  par/e-numbering  in  brackets. 
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The  otlier  effects  of  brass-poisoning  which  we  have  briefly  described  by  the  chief  symptoms 
of  anoemic  and  gastric  are  of  just  that  character  which  tends  to  "  bring  a  man  down," 
by  impairing  his  capacity  for  steady  work.  The  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  debility  and 
anaemia  are,  however,  too  common  to  arouse  the  attention  of  a  busy  medical  practitioner, 
and  their  special  connection  with  a  patient's  occupation  might  escape  notice.  We 
endeavoured  to  obtain  a  conclusion  on  this  point  by  an  extensive  analysis  of  all  the  in- 
dividual cases  of  medical  relief,  but,  as  was  not  surprising,  the  vagueness  of  the  symptoms 
combined  with  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  records  to  make  the  attempt  unsuccessful. 
The  incidence  of  phthisis  and  bronchitis  upon  brass-workers  is  acknowledged  to  be 
great.  The  worker  whose  constitution  is  weakened  by  the  effect  of  brass-poisoning  men- 
tioned above  or  who  is  engaged  in  the  dusty  processes  is  peculiarly  liable  to  lung  disease. 
Statistical  proof  that  pauperism  is  the  result  can  to  a  certain  extent  be  given  and  reference 
to  this  is  made  in  a  subsequent  paragraph.  Individual  cases  which  came  under  our  notice 
will  also  be  quoted.  In  his  report  for  1905  previously  quoted  the  medical  officer  of  health 
gives  the  total  number  of  cases  of  phthisis  notified  in  that  and  the  previous  years  among 
brass- workers  as  103.  He  informs  us  that  of  all  deaths  among  brass-workers  33  per  cent, 
were  from  phthisis,  14  per  cent,  from  bronchitis,  and  that  the  average  age  of  death  of 
brass-workers  is  forty-seven  as  compared  with  fifty-eight  in  the  building  trades.  Dr. 
Legge  in  the  report  already  quoted  refers  to  an  analysis  of  3,000  out-patients  at  the 
Birmingham  General  Hospital,  published  by  Dr.  S.  Herbert  Parry,  He  comments  on 
the  remarkable  fact  which  bears  out  the  views  expressed  by  Dr.  Tatham  as  to  the 
prevalence  of  phthisis  in  brass-workers  that  the  proportion  of  brass-workers  thus  suffering 
was  25  per  cent,  as  compared  with  only  6  per  cent,  of  other  out-patients. 

As  between  different  processes  the  medical  inspector  of  factories  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion : — 

"  That  the  work  in  the  casting  shops  is  more  trying  and  is  attended  with  greater  injury  to  health  than  the 
work  in  polishing." 

Although  there  is  evidence  of  the  unhealthiness  of  both.  The  casting  is  thus  described  in 
the  article  on  brass-workers  by  Dr.  Simon  and  Mr.  Knyvett  in  "Dangerous  Trades."-^' 

"  An  alloy  is  made  at  a  very  high  temperature  in  crucibles  which  are  plunged  into  sunken  furnaces,  the 

principal  components  of  the  alloy  being  copper  and  zinc  The  alloy  thus  mixed  is  poured  into  iron 

moulds  or  ingots  to  be  remelted  when  required  ;  or  it  is  at  once  poured  into  moulds  In  either  of 

these  processes  the  zinc  deflagrates  during  the  pouring,  and  a,  dense  white  smoke  is  formed  which  almost 
instantly  fills  the  atmosphere  of  the  casting  shop.  It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  persons  exposed  to  the 
alternations  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  casting  shop,  to  the  deflagrated  zinc  inhaled  .  .  .  and  the  intense  thirst 
induced  by  the  nature  of  the  work  would  suffer  in  health." 

We  have  ourselves  watched  the  process  as  carried  on  in  the  factories,  and  can  testify  that 
such  is  the  case ;  while  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  Home  Office  was  also  ample  and  conclu- 
sive. In  the  subsequent  processes  which  are  somewhat  loosely  classed  as  finishing  or  dress- 
ingare  included  the  dipping  of  the  metal  in  acid  solution,  the  turning  upon  the  lathe,  and 
the  polishing  upon  a  revolving  linen  "mop"  or  "bob"  of  the  articles  cast,  the  bronzing  to 
impart  a  particular  colour,  and  the  putting  together  of  the  pieces.  In  the  polishing  a  large 
amount  of  fluff,  sand,  and  lime  is  given  off,  and  in  the  turning  also  a  certain  amount  of 
dust  is  created.  By  means  of  fans  much  of  the  danger  of  the  fumes  and  dust  is  removed, 
and  an  increase  in  use  of  special  exhaust  ventilation  is  improving  the  condition  of  the 
brass-workers.  Women  are  employed  in  polishing  as  well  as  men,  and  their  health 
also  suffers  if  special  precautions  are  not  taken.  Dr.  Parry  noted  that  the  young  girls 
employed  in  the  polishing  and  press  shop  suffered  most  of  all.  Such  cases  would  only 
in  exceptional  instances  appear  in  Poor  Law  records.  Women  are  excluded  by  the  special 
rules  from  employment  in  the  mixing  or  casting  of  brass. 

Lead  poisoning  is  sometimes  contracted  by  brass-workers  and  a  certain  number  of  such 
cases  are  notified  every  year  to  the  Home  Office.  Incidentally,  mention  has  been  made 
to  us  by  relieving  officers  and  Poor  Law  medical  officers  of  cases  on  relief  from  this 
cause,  but  they  are  few,  and  no  recent  instances  came  to  our  notice. 

(b)  Effect  of  Unhealthy  Conditions  on  Pauperism.—Uhe  following  quotations  from  the 
experience  related  to  us  by  relieving  officers  shows  how  far  the  pauperism  among  brass- 
workers  has  attracted  their  attention.    One  relieving  officer  said  : — 

"  Brass-casters  sufEer  from  a  peculiar  sickness  which  affects  the  bronchial  tubes.  They  come  for  medical 
orders.    They  earn  £2  or  £3  a  week.    They  do  not  join  any  club  and  they  drink  a  lot." 

. :        ^  .    ,, .,  *  "  Dangerous  Trades,"  by  Thomas  Oliver,  M.D.,  p.  455. 
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Another  stated  : — 

"  The  majority  of  paupers  come  from  the  brass-workers.  There  are  some  very  large  brass  works  in  this 
district.  A  good  many  are  polishers  and  turners.  These  come  generally  for  medical  orders  when  suffering 
from  phthisis.  Their  wages  are  about  30s.  a  week.  Brass-casters  come  also.  The  work  is  unhealthy  owing 
to  the  fumes." 

A  third  remarked  : — 

"  Brass-casting  is  chiefly  injurious  from  the  fumes.  Sickness  is  the  chief  cause  of  application  for  relief. 
These  cases  are  brass-workers  as  a  rule.  We  get  quite  a  number  of  the  widows  of  these  men  who  have  died 
from  phthisis,  and  the  children  are  very  weakly.  Nail-casters  are  terribly  heavy  drinkers ;  this  is  due  to  the 
heat.  We  get  these  men  as  applicants  suffering  from  alcoholism  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty,  and  from 
phthisis  at  younger  ages." 

As  in  other  towns  visited  we  bad  a  large  number  of  individuals  in  receipt  of  relief  inter- 
viewed, and  among  those  questioned  in  workhouses  in  Birmingham  and  in  their  own  homes 
were  many  brass- workers  sufferi  ag  from  phthisis  or  symptoms  of  brass-poisoning.  The 
following  cases  may  be  quoted  here  in  illustration  of  what  has  been  already  stated  above. 
Other  examples  are  given  in  Appendix  XXXIX. 

0.  L.  Aged  56.  He  had  worked  some  years  as  a  brasscaster  and  stated  that  he  had  suffered  with  a  cough 
for  many  years.  "  The  brass  work  first  ruined  my  constitution.  There  were  such  a  lot  of  sulphur  fumes  that 
sometimes  we  could  not  see  each  other  for  the  smoke.  I  worked  for  the  hardest  firm  in  the  town."  He  was 
suffering  from  emphysema,  and  had  been  in  the  infirmary  three  weeks. 

A.  F.  Aged  34.  Was  a  brass-polisher  with  heart  disease.  He  stated  that  he  had  never  been  strong  and 
that  his  work  was  very  dusty  (lime  and  sand),  also  that  he  was  much  exposed  to  acid  fumes  when  "  dipping." 
He  had  had  two  attacks  of  pneumonia,  and  was  in  and  out  of  the  infirmary  "  most  winters." 

W.  F.  Aged  40.  Married  and  one  child,  a  brass-polisher  with  bronchitis.  He  had  been  obliged  to  give 
up  work  on  account  of  his  health.  He  stated  that  it  was  very  dusty  and  that  he  "  swallowed  brass  dust  all 
day  long  and  it  had  damaged  his  lungs."  There  were  no  fans  when  he  was  working.  He  was  a  respectable 
man,  and  apparently  had  worked  hard  and  been  steady. 

J.  C.  Aged  56.  A  brass-dresser.  He  had  worked  for  one  firm  thirty-three  years,  he  stated :  "  the  doctor 
at  the  dispensary  says  I  am  suffering  with  brass-poisoning  ;  1  was  under  him  eighteen  weeks  and  tried  to 
work,  but  it  was  no  good.  I  inhaled  a  tremendous  lot  of  dust  and  got  ague  badly.  I  began  to  feel  ill  eight 
years  ago."  He  had  been  in  the  workhouse  for  twelve  months,  and  the  infirmary  for  six  months  previously. 
He  looked  very  ill,  walked  unsteadily,  and  had  marked  tremors  of  the  hands. 

A.  P.  Aged  51.  A  brass-caster  for  twenty-four  years,  stated  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  work  three 
years  ago  as  he  got  a  very  bad  cough  from  the  dust  and  fumes.    It  was  always  worse  in  the  winter. 

Two  causes  that  served  to  lessen  the  list  of  paupers  deserve  a  special  mention  in  con- 
nection with  Birmingham  and  the  brass  trade.  The  first  consists  of  the  facilities  so 
well  provided  in  Birmingham  by  the  general  hospital  and  dispensaries  for  medical  treat- 
ment other  than  under  the  Poor  Law.  One  of  the  general  dispensaries  was  visited  and 
the  physician  estimated  that  he  saw  about  seven  brass  cases  in  a  month.  A  few  of  these 
would  be  suffering  from  lead  poisoning,  in  the  other  cases  he  said  the  chief  symptoms, 
were  "  angemia,  dyspepsia,  and  backache." 

"  The  brass-workers  are  prone  to  phthisis.    I  do  not  remember  sending  any  of  these  cases  to  the  Poor  Law." 

That  these  institutions  act  in  relief  of  the  Poor  Law  is  further  corroborated  by  one  of 
the  Poor  Law  medical  officers,  who  in  speaking  of  phthisical  brass- workers  said  :— 

"  They  only  come  to  the  Poor  Law  in  Birmingham  when  in  extremis,  as  there  are  six  or  seven  general  dis- 
pensaries with  eleven  medical  officers  and  all  workmen  are  able  to  get  dispensary  notes." 

Neither  must  the  fact  be  overlooked  that  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Brass  and  other 
Metal  Workers  includes  the  majority  of  men  engaged  in  the  brass  trade  and  makes  provision 
for  its  members  during  sickness  besides  giving  a  superannuation  allowance  to  brass- 
workers  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  that  is,  five  years  earlier  than  the  age  at  which  it  is  given 
to  workers  in  other  metal.  Of  this  trade  union  one  of  the  relieving  officers  said  that  his 
experience  was  that  it  did  so  much  for  them  that  only  "  the  wasters  "  came  for  relief, 
a  statement  which  may  be  true  of  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  relief  but  does  not  in  our 
opinion  apply  to  these  that  are  phthisical. 

'  Of  such  phthisis  cases  that  actually  came  upon  relief  we  endeavoured  to  obtain  statistics. 
The  same  medical  practitioner  who  kindly  helped  us  at  Stoke  undertook  the  work  for  us. 
Lists  of  the  phthisis  cases  who  had  made  application  during  the  year  ending  Michaelmas, 
1906,  were  obtained  from  the  Poor  Law  medical  officers  for  those  districts  of  the  three 
unions  of  Birmingham,  Aston,  and  King's  Norton,  which  lay  in  whole  or  in  part  within  the 
city  boundaries.  The  cases  were  then  reviewed  by  another  assistant  and  those  excluded 
which  resided  in  streets  outside  the  city  boundaries.  The  occupations  were  lastly  verified 
by  reference  to  the  relieving  officers. 

T^ioT-E.— References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  p'ifje-numbering  in  brackets. 
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CITY  OF  BIRMINGHAM. 
Unions. — Birmingham,  Aston,  King's  Norton. 
Phthisis  Cases  attended  by  District  Medical  Officers  during  the  Year  ending  Michaelmas,  1906. 


Birmingham. 

Aston. 

King's  Norton. 

;end, 

Occupation. 

Dr.  Burnett. 
Districts  1  and  2. 

Dr.  Johnston. 
Districts  3  and  4. 

Total. 

Dr.  Bygott. 

St.  Bartholomews,  Deril 

and  Bordesley. 

Dr.  Roberts. 
Saltley  Nechells. 

Dr.  Poole. 
Duddeston. 

Total. 

Dr.  Richards. 
Edgbaston. 

Dr.  Middleton. 
Harborne. 

Dr.  Johnson. 
Balsall  Heath. 

Total. 

Grand  Total — 3  Unions 

Workers : 

Male  - 

12 

11 

23 

10 

4 

11 

25 

1 

1 

49  ] 

Female 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4/  ^3 

2.  Other: 

Male 

26 

50 

76 

23 

43 

39 

105 

1 

1 

18 

20 

201  1 

Female 

13 

8 

21 

7 

11 

5 

23 

9 

9 

53} 

Total : 

Male  - 

38 

61 

99 

33 

47 

50 

130 

1 

1 

19 

21 

250  1 

Female 

13 

10 

23 

8 

12 

5 

25 

9 

9 

57/307 

Total 

51 

71 

122 

41 

59 

55 

155 

1 

1 

28 

30 

307 

Of  the  total  number  of  male  cases  thus  relieved  it  will  be  seen  that  over  17  per  cent, 
were  those  of  brass  workers.  When  this  percentage  is  compared  with  the  fraction  of  the 
male  population  of  the  city  represented  by  brassworkers  it  will  be  found  that  the  phthisis 
cases  among  brassworkers  are  double  the  number  that  would  be  attributable  to  the  trade 
on  a  mere  basis  of  population.  Indeed  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  proportion  would  be 
shown  to  be  greater  if  the  occupation  of  the  applicant  could  always  be  ascertained  with 
accuracy.  Occasionally  a  man  who  is  not  a  brassworker  may  call  himself  such  for  the 
purpose,  as  he  may  think,  of  gaining  admission  more  easily,  yet  the  preponderance  is  the 
other  way.  This  fact  was  strongly  stated  by  one  of  the  Poor  Law  medical  officers  who 
gave  us  his  assistance  in  the  matter  : — 

"  I  believe  the  incidence  of  the  disease  in  brassworkers  is  much  larger  than  is  shewn  in  these  figures,  because 
when  they  are  in  the  brass  trade  the  wages  are  perhaps  fairly  good,  and  it  is  chiefly  during  the  time  they  are 
working  as  labourers,  etc.,  that  the  application  is  made  to  the  parish.  Consequently  the  brass  working  occu- 
pation is  not  disclosed  to  the  relieving  officer." 

In  order  to  apply  a  slightly  difEerent  test  to  the  same  facts  an  inquiry  was  made  and  a 
table  is  subjoined  analysing  the  phthisis  cases  treated  in  the  three  infirmaries  of  Aston, 
Birmingham  and  Kings'  Norton  on  a  certain  date. 


Birmingham,  Aston  and  King's  Norton  Infirmaries.    Malij  Phthisis  Cases  under  treatment 

ON  February  8th,  1907. 


Occupation. 

Birmingham. 

Aston. 

King's  Norton. 

Total. 

1.    Brass  Workers  .... 

11 

9 

1 

21 

^.    Uncertain  whether  working  in  Brass 
or  other  Metal  -       -       -  - 

4 

3 

7 

3.    Total  of  possible  workers  in  Brass  - 

15 

12 

1 

28 

4.    Other  Workers      .       .       -  . 

51 

23 

5 

79 

Grand  Total  .       -       -  - 

66 

35 

6 

107 

The  whole  of  the  cases  in  the  Birmingham  Union  were  not  individually  examined,  and 
as  it  is  not  always  clear  whether  a  given  occupation  deals  with  brass  or  other  metals,  there 
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must  necessarily  be  a  margin  of  error  in  the  result.  If,  however,  the  proportions  are  com- 
pared of  brassworkers  among  phthisis  cases,  and  in  the  general  resident  popula- 
tion, the  same  excess  of  phthisis  among  brassworkers  is  clearly  apparent.  An  analysis  of 
cases  admitted  to  the  Birmingham  Intirmary  during  the  whole  of  the  three  years,  1904, 
1905,  1906  is  given  in  Appendix  XL,,  and  shows  similar  results. 

Besides  the  enumeration  of  phthisis  cases  we  have  also  procured  a  table  giving  the 
occupations  of  deceased  husbands  of  widows  who  are  in  receipt  of  relief.  A  summary  of 
the  results  is  here  given  and  the  full  details  will  be  found  in  Appendix  XLI. 


Occupations  of  the  Deceased  Husbands  of  Widows  in  receipt  of  relief,  January  1st,  1907, 

IN  the  Birmingham  and  Aston  Unions. 


Bi 

riiiinghani 
Union. 

Aston  Union. 

Total. 

Percentage  of 
total. 

Occupation. 

Widows. 

Dependants. 

Widows. 

Dependants. 

Widows. 

Dependants. 

Widows. 

Dependants. 

1. 

Brass  Workers 

24 

83 

36 

125 

60 

208 

20-5 

20- 

2. 

W^orkers  in  other  metals - 

44 

164 

33 

113 

77 

277 

26-4 

26.7 

3. 

Other  trades  - 

56 

207 

99 

346 

155 

553 

531 

53-3 

Total 

124 

454 

168 

584 

292 

1,038 

100 

100 

It  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  these  figures  that  there  is  an  excess  in  the  number 
of  widows  of  brassworkers  just  as  there  is  an  excess  in  the  number  of  phthisical  cases  among 
living  workers  from  the  trade. 


One  interesting  comparison  might  be  made  with  the  case  of  the  Sheffield  grinders 
were  it  not  that  the  vagueness  of  the  data  in  all  such  calculations  causes  such  comparisons 
to  be  made  with  hesitation.  The  excess  of  pauperism  among  the  phthisis  cases  of  grinders 
in  Sheffield  over  the  rest  of  the  population  is  greater  than  it  is  among  brassworkers  in 
Birmingham.  This  no  doubt  is  due  to  the  greater  danger  of  the  occupation  not  as  the  excess 
over  the  normal  in  the  published  death  rates  from  phthisis  is  greater  among  grinders  than 
it  is  among  brassworkers.  But  if  in  the  case  of  each  trade  the  excess  of  pauperism  and 
the  excess  of  mortality  be  compared,  the  result  shows  a  greater  comparative  excess  in 
pauperism  among  the  brassworkers.  Questions  of  phthisis  having  been  to  this  extent 
eliminated,  the  result,  after  all  allowances  for  charitable  aid  and  thrift  have  been  made, 
is  precisely  w^hat  might  be  expected  from  :  (1)  The  status  as  regards  skill  and  wages  of 
that  element  which  is  likely  to  come  upon  relief  in  the  two  trades  investigated  ;  and  (2) 
the  traditional  thriftiness  of  the  Sheffield  "tradesman." 

(2)  Conditions  other  than  those  directly  affecting  health. 

"With  regard  to  other  features  of  the  brass  trade  than  those  detailed  above,  it  ha ; 
been  said  that  the  data  available  are  insufficient  to  lead  to  any  definite  conclusion. 
It  is,  however,  worth  while  to  mention  how  these  conditions  are  likely  to  lead  to  pauperism 
and  what  were  the  circumstances  which  made  it  difficult  for  an  investigation  to  reveal  the 
actual  amount  of  pauperism  created.  Experience  shows  that :  (1)  The  large  number  of 
small  firms  ;  (2)  the  system  of  sub-contracting  ;  (3)  the  unskilled  nature  of  part  of  the 
work  ;  and  (4)  depression  of  trade  are  all  unfavourable  conditions  from  the  point  of  view 
of  possible  pauperism.  In  the  case  of  some  workers  these  adverse  influences  are  absent 
or,  if  present,  are  only  present  singly.  In  other  cases  the  effect  is  cumulative.  Where 
sub -contracting  exists,  and  it  is  a  common  feature,  the  firm  asks  the  sub -contractor  to 
"  give  them  a  price  "  for  certain  articles.  The  price  fixed,  he  employs  and  pays  men  to 
produce  these  articles,  the  work  being  executed  on  the  premises  of  the  firm.  The  system 
lends  itself  to  "  cutting  "  wages.  Just  as  it  is  the  rule  that  the  small  firm  does  not  pay 
such  good  wages  as  the  large,  so  also  the  earnings  of  the  workman  will  probably  be  still 
less  when  he  works  on  a  sub-contract  for  a  man  in  a  position  not  far  superior  to  his  own 
than  on  a  direct  engagement  for  the  firm.  One  pauper  when  visited  gave  the  following 
account  of  himself : — 

"  His  last  place  was  the  best.    Before  that  he  was  working  for  •—  's  where  the  man  takes  work  from 

the  firm  and  employs  his  own  hands.  He  was  thus  '  working  for  a  man.'  These  men  get  covmtry  hands  in. 
He  would  have  done  well  if  he  could  have  got  Trade  Union  prices.  But  the  man  was  giving  him  4d.  a  gross 
for  stuff  for  which  the  Union  price  was  8d." 

Another  case  visited  by  those  conducting  the  investigation  for  us  was  that  of  a  man 
earning  intermittent  and  poor  wages  from  a  very  small  firm  and  temporarily  in  receipt 

Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  oj  the  Commission  to  the  -pages  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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of  relief.  One  of  the  hardships,  however,  in  his  lot  was  the  fact  that  when  working  he  had 
a  man  under  him  whom  he  had  to  pay  2s.  6d.  a  day.  While,  therefore,  the  circumstances 
•of  the  man  visited  may  have  been  hard  it  will  be  noticed  that  a  full  week's  wages  for  his 
■assistant  would  not  amount  to  as  much  as  15s.,  which  is  below  what  would  probably  be 
paid  by  any  firm  to  any  labourer  in  their  direct  employ.  The  effect  of  depression  in  trade, 
moreover  reacts  noticeably  on  all  earnings,  and  especially  on  those  of  the  least  skilled 
labour.  Average  wages  for  turners,  finishers,  and  burnishers  in  normal  weeks  of  full  work 
at  recognised  rates  may  run  from  30s.  to  35s.  A  caster,  using  the  term  in  its  more  re- 
stricted sense  of  head  caster  may  earn  up  to  50s.  or  more.  But  the  recent  depression 
in  trade  bringing  with  it  short  time  has  reduced  the  average  amount  earned  very  consider- 
ably. If,  however,  a  strain  is  thus  placed  on  the  men  normally  earning  higher  wages, 
the  effect  of  the  same  short  time  is  the  more  pronounced  in  the  case  of  men  employed  in 
the  least  skilled  work  for  sub -employers  at  low  rates.  It  is  in  the  smallest  firms  that 
intermittence  in  employment  may  be  most  expected,  and  among  the  casters  in  comparison 
with  other  workers  in  brass  that  conditions  assume  their  acutest  form.  Thus  "  J.  P."  is 
at  home  because  he  can  get  no  work,  his  wife  has  recently  been  in  the  infirmary ;  he  is  a 
b)rasscaster — 

"  In  a  small  factory  where  the  master  cannot  afford  to  do  work  unless  he  actually  has  orders." 

The  state  of  affairs  thus  produced  may  have  both  an  indirect  and  a  direct  effect  on 
pauperism.  Indirectly  it  co-operates  with  the  liability  to  phthisis.  The  work  and  the 
workshops  may  mean  an  exposure  to  the  risk  of  phthisis.  Other  unfavourable  trade 
■conditions  just  mentioned  by  lessening  the  resources  and,  speaking  generally,  the  resistance 
power  of  the  worker  will  tend  to  increase  the  actual  contraction  of  phthisis  and  to  hasten 
the  pauperism  after  it  has  been  contracted.  Directly,  however,  and  apart  from  phthisis, 
such  conditions  tend  to  cause  pauperism  of  the  casual  kind,  similar  to  that  which  in  our 
report  on  London  we  said  existed  among  bricklayers,  labourers,  and  low-grade  carters. 
But  unfortunately  it  was  not  possible  either  to  get  trustworthy  opinions  as  to  the  extent 
■of  pauperism  thus  resulting  nor  to  arrive  at  the  result  statistically.  Ill-paid  unskilled 
work  of  a  casual  and  intermittent  kind  always  leads  to  pauperism.  The  conditions  under 
•consideration  in  the  brass  trade  result  in  an  ill-paid,  unskilled,  and  casual  work  of  an 
intermittent  character.  This  state  of  things  exists  in  fact,  but  the  features,  while  the  same 
in  nature,  are  less  marked  in  degree  than  among  the  pure  casuals  who  exist  in  Birmingham 
as  in  other  large  centres.  It  was  therefore  impossible  to  trace  results  in  the  case  of  the 
brass  trade  as  the  phenomena  had  not,  so  far  as  our  informants  could  find,  struck  the 
attention  of  the  observers  living  among  them  with  sufficient  distinctness.  There  are 
probably  reasons  for  this.  The  difference  between  conditions  under  different  firms  is  so 
great  that  generalisation  becomes  difficult.  The  system  of  sub-contracting  stands  in  the 
way  of  diffused  knowledge  of  a  trade.  So  does  the  number  of  small  firms,  while  the  different 
ways  in  which  trade  designations  are  used  makes  it  the  harder  to  compare  information 
when  obtained. 

Statistics  proved  no  more  tractable,  except  in  the  one  instance  of  Poor  Law  medical 
relief  to  cases  of  phthisis.  Not  only  does  the  county  borough  of  Birmingham  lie  in  three 
Unions  and  in  two  counties,  but  the  Unions  in  question  contain  large  additional  areas  and 
other  centres  of  population  besides  that  of  the  city.  For  purposes  of  the  brass  trade  the 
local  district  includes  Smethwick,  a  fourth  Union  situated  in  a  third  county.  The  classifica- 
tion locally  given  of  brass  workers  on  relief  includes  a  number  of  undefined  workers ; 
on  the  other  hand,  of  workers  with  an  occupation  apparently  well  defined,  it  is  often 
impossible,  unless  a  large  number  of  individual  inquiries  are  made,  to  state  whether  a  "  filer," 
a  "  tube-worker,"  a  "  polisher  "  has  been  engaged  on  brass  or  on  other  metals,  and  a  large 
number  of  cycle  polishers  are  actually  members  of  the  principal  Brass  Workers'  Trade 
Union.*  Lastly  the  local  classification  of  the  branches  of  the  trade  does  not  lend  itself 
readily  to  comparison  with  the  census  returns.  We  felt,  however,  that  it  was  not  right 
to  conduct  the  inquiry  without  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  actual  numbers  on  relief,  and 
therefore  made  the  endeavour.  Careful  tabulation  of  differing  bodies  of  data  produced 
the  tables  previously  quoted  with  reference  to  phthisis  and  that  subjoined  giving  the  total 
number  of  applicants  for  poor  relief  for  a  year,  but  for  the  reasons  mentioned  the  labour 
expended  was  disproportionate  to  the  results  obtained.  Among  male  applicants  for  relief, 
other  than  medical  orders,  there  appears  to  be  an  excess  among  those  under  sixty  years  of 
age,  but  not  when  those  of  sixty  years  and  upwards  are  included.  In  medical  orders  there 
is  no  marked  excess  among  brass  workers,  but  it  is  regretted  that  through  an  oversight 
orders  obtained  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  the  applicant  and  of  other  members  of  the 
family  were  not  separately  distinguished. 

*  The  National  Society  of  Amalgamated  Brass  Workers  and  Metal  Mechanics. 
429.  T 
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ON  BIRMINGHAM. 

Other  Trades. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  important  industries  other  than  brass  work 
which  we  had  in  mind  in  making  an  investigation  in  Birmingham.  Of  these  jewellery 
occupies  an  important  place.  The  number  employed  in  this  manufacture  is  5,239  males 
and  2,797  females.  The  workers  are  of  a  superior  class  and  on  the  whole  the  trade  is  not 
an  unhealthy  one.  It  was  therefore  in  accordance  with  what  was  anticipated  that  we 
found  very  little  evidence  of  pauperism  in  connection  with  it.    The  relieving  officer  said  : — 

"  As  a  trade  the  jewellery  makers  do  not  come  for  relief.  They  are  more  respectable.  We  get  only  a  few 
who  are  '  wasters.'  " 

Cycle  and  motor-making  provides  employment  for  4,736  males  and  1,409  females,  but 
except  in  the  case  of  a  few  polishers  both  male  and  female  who  suffer  from  phthisis  no 
evidence  of  pauperism  was  obtained.  The  trade  of  gunmakers  has  a  high  mortality  from 
phthisis.  Among  the  cases  treated  in  the  Birmingham  workhouse  infirmary  in  the  last 
three  years  were  eight  cases  of  gunmakers.  Among  Poor  Law  phthisis  cases  visited  was 
a  gunmaker  aged  forty-eight.  He  had  five  dependants  and  was  receiving  relief  in  kind  as. 
well  as  medical  attendance.  He  said  he  was  employed  in  filing  and  polishing  the  metal 
and  that  the  dust  had  injured  his  chest.  The  guns  made  at  the  factory  where  he  worked 
"  were  common  flint  and  steel  guns  exported  for  trading  with  natives."  The  factory  was, 
he  said,  "  a  miserable  place,  and  no  fans  or  other  appliances  were  provided  for  removing 
the  dust."    He  hoped,  however,  to  return  to  work  there  when  he  got  a  little  better. 

We  heard  again,  as  in  Sheffield,  of  the  edge  tool  grinders  coming  for  medical  relief  suffering 
with  phthisis  and  pneumonia.  The  number,  however,  is  very  few,  and  there  are  not  many 
works  of  that  kind  in  Birmingham.  The  relieving  officer  said,  "  They  earn  good  wages,, 
from  £2  to  £3,  but  drink  a  great  deal."  There  is  another  trade  of  which  mention  should 
be  made  in  which  highly  injurious  dust  is  generated  and  inhaled  causing  lung  disease. 
This  is  the  pearl  button  trade.  It  was  formerly  a  great  industry  in  Birmingham,  but 
has  now  almost  died  out.  In  one  district  the  relieving  officer  mentioned  the  pearl  button 
makers  and  said  : — 

"  A  good  many  of  these  both  men  and  women  come  for  medical  orders  ;  the  doctor  calls  the  disease  from 
which  they  suffer  '  pearl  makers'  rot.'  This  chiefly  affects  the  turners  who  work  in  quite  a  cloud  of  dust.  The 
factories  are  not  up  to  date.    The  trade  is  dying  out." 

Although  the  nature  of  the  investigation  we  were  asked  to  make  led  us  to  confine  our 
inquiry  in  Birmingham  as  elsewhere  to  specific  trades,  we  incidentally  acquired  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  information  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the  occupation  of  the 
bulk  of  the  persons  relieved.  We  were  impressed  in  Birmingham,  as  in  other  towns  visited,, 
with  the  fact  of  its  being  the  casual  nature  of  employment  more  than  any  other  condition 
that  brings  men  to  the  Poor  Law.  Certain  large  works  were  mentioned  to  us  in  this 
connection  and  among  them  the  Locomotive  Works  in  Aston.  The  relieving  officer 
said  : —  ^  j 

"  All  the  large  locomotive  works  as  well  as  the  larger  metal  works  employ  a  number  of  casual  labourers. 
The  men  stand  outside  the  gates  waiting  to  be  hired.  They  go  from  one  works  to  another  wherever  they  can 
get  employment.  They  are  taken  on  by  the  day.  The  work  and  therefore  the  amount  they  earn  fluctuates 
very  much.  They  would  earn  from  15s.  to  40s.  a  week.  There  are  periods  of  overtime  and  of  slackness. 
At  some  works  the  foremen  engage  and  pay  the  men.  The  carriage  works  have  discharged  a  number  of  men 
lately  and  these  have  come  to  us  for  relief." 

The  ordinary  seasonal  slackness  of  employment  during  summer  in  the  Corporation  Gas 
Works  also  produced  an  increase  in  the  number  of  able-bodied  men  applying  for  relief 
in  the  Aston  Union.  Some  of  these  casual  workers  found  employment  in  the  indiarubber 
works  which  were  said  to  be  a  : — 

"  Great  boon  to  the  man  who  really  wishes  to  work.  He  readily  finds  employment  there  and  gets  a  wage 
of  30s.  a  week." 

w  omen  are  largely  employed  in  the  factories  and  workshops  in  Birmingham.  As  has 
been  stated  4,000  are  engaged  in  the  metal  trades.  The  opportunity  afforded  to  wives 
and  daughters  to  supplement  the  family  income  no  doubt  in  many  cases  "  keeps  the 
the  wolf  from  the  door  "  in  times  of  misfortune  through  sickness  or  depression  in  trade. 
Many  widows  and  Single  women  support  themselves  by  work  in  the  jewellery  and  metal 
works,  and  those  who  in  a  few  instances  are  found  as  applicants  for  relief  come  in  sickness 
or  for  aid  in  maintaining  several  children.  The  steel  pen  trade  is  one  in  which  women 
predominate,    2,887  women  and  272  men  being  employed.    The  work  done  by  the 
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women  is  paid  by  the  piece  and  varies  from  9s.  to  20s.  a  week  according  to  the  kind  of 
work  and  the  skill  or  rapidity  acquired.  Only  a  few  cases  of  pauperism  came  to  our 
notice,  and  the  relieving  officer  said  the  applications  from  such  workers  were  not  numerous. 
In  the  indiarubber  works  also  women  predominate.    The  relieving  officer  said : — 

"  We  get  some  applications  from  the  women  working  in  the  mixing  department.  The  work  affects  the 
throat  and  they  come  with  laryngitis." 

A  great  many  outworkers  are  employed  in  Birmingham  in  small  warehouse  operations, 
such  as  putting  together  the  metal  and  wood  parts  of  pen  holders,  carding  hooks  and  eyes, 
safety  pins,  buttons,  etc.  As  the  Home  Work  Order  under  the  Factory  Act  has  not 
been  extended  to  such  processes  no  lists  are  required  to  be  kept  of  these  outworkers, 
and  therefore  their  number  is  not  known.*  The  wages  to  be  earned  in  all  these  processes 
as  carried  on  in  the  home  are  so  low  that  the  only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  under- 
taking the  work  at  all  is  the  state  of  utter  destitution  to  which  the  family  has  sunk.  An 
agitation  has  recently  been  set  on  foot  in  Birmingham  with  regard  to  one  of  the  worst  paid 
of  these  home  industries,  namely,  hook  and  eye  carding,  and  we  therefore  questioned 
relieving  officers  about  it,  and  some  of  the  homes  where  the  work  was  carried  on  were 
visited  by  those  who  were  conducting  the  inquiry  for  us.    The  relieving  officer  said: — 

Button  and  hook  and  eye  carding  is  done  at  home  by  some  who  apply  for  relief.  It  is  the  last  resort  of 
those  who  have  come  down  and  who  delay  coming  for  relief  until  they  are  in  the  deepest  destitution.  They 
get  starvation  wages.  About  6d.  a  day  is  the  most  they  can  get.  A  woman  would  have  to  work  very  hard  to 
earn  3s.  6d.  per  week  if  confined  to  her  own  labour.    Generally  the  children  also  are  employed  in  the  work." 

The  secretary  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  City  Aid  Society  said  : — 

"  The  brass  trade  is  so  bad  that  it  is  an  exception  to  find  a  brass  caster  or  brass  dresser  who  has  a  good 
job.  The  men  are  helping  the  women  to  card  hooks  and  eyes.  Some  families  may  be  found  sitting  five  or 
six  together  in  a  room  at  this  work." 

Thrift  and  Provision. 

In  connection  with  most  of  the  f  ictories  and  workshops  in  Birmingham  there  are  the 
usual  sick  and  divide  clubs  to  which  the  wor  kpeople  contribute  a  small  sum  weekly.  Of 
the  sick  club  of  one  well-known  works  the  relieving  officer  said  that  it  kept  the  workmen 
who  were  sick  off  poor  relief  for  a  long  time.  Of  others  the  opinion  of  relieving  officers  was 
that  they  are  of  little  use  and  do  not  provide  enough  to  keep  the  men  from  coming  for 
relief.  A  complete  inquiry  on  the  subject  was  not  possible,  but  in  130  cases  men  in  the 
workhouse  and  infirmary  were  questioned  closely  with  regard  to  habits  of  thrift  and  the 
result  is  given  in  Appendix  XXXVIII.  As  in  every  other  town  visited  by  us  burial  insurance 
was  almost  universal,  and  we  were  informed  by  one  relieving  officer  that  undertakers 
very  commonly  took  up  the  policies  of  old  people  in  the  workhouse.  Of  trade  unions  and 
friendly  societies  the  usual  opinion  was  given  by  relieving  officers,  namely,  that  the  man 
who  was  a  member  of  such  bodies  seldom  came  to  them.  With  especial  reference  to  the 
brass  trade  the  extensive  benefits  given  by  the  principal  trade  union  have  been  already 
noted.  Among  the  smaller  firms  in  the  trade  provision  for  the  employes  was  not  usually 
iound,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  returns  of  wages  and  provision  for  employes  asked 
for  and  sometimes  promised  have  not  been  received  to  any  such  extent  as  to  afford  a 
general  conclusion. 

Housing  Conditions. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  in  the  introduction  to  the  housing  conditions  in 
Birmingham  and  the  action  of  the  Corporation  in  the  matter.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Housing  Committee  of  the  City  Council  has  thus  described  some  of  the  "  black  spots,"  and 
these  we  have  ourselves  visited  : — 

"  In  parts  of  Birmingham  there  are  not  only  too  many  houses  per  acre  without  open  spaces,  but  the  houses 
are  badly  arranged,  huddled  together  in  obscure  unventilated  courts  where  the  sun  scarcely  penetrates  and 
in  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  fresh  air.  The  houses,  in  themselves  damp  and  dirty,  are  made  worse  by 
insanitary  conveniences  ventilating  into  them.  The  filth  of  years  is  stored  between  the  floors  and  ceilings 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  many  cracks  to  spread  all  sorts  of  disease." 

Such  are  the  conditions  which  the  Corporation  is  removing,  and  by  the  provision  of  good- 
housing  accommodation  is  reducing  sickness  and  pauperism.  The  relieving  officers 
referred  us  to  such  "  black  spots  "  in  their  districts  as  the  breeding  ground  of  paupers.  It 
is  of  such  districts  that  the  medical  officer  of  health  reports  that  they  have  a  death  rate 


*  Note. — Since  this  was  written  the  Home  "Work  Order  has  been  extended  to  the  carding  and  packeting 
of  hooks  and  eyes,  &c. 


Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the'' f  ages  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  f  age-numbering  in  brackets. 
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irom  70  to  100  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  other  working-class  districts  of  the  city.  An 
interesting  report  was  made  by  the  medical  officer  of  health  in  1904  on  the  housing  con- 
ditions in  the  Floodgate  Street  area  and  the  municipal  wards  of  St.  Mary,  St.  Stephen,  and 
St.  Bartholomew.  The  death  rate  of  the  Floodgate  Street  area  in  which  the  bad  housing 
conditions  existed  was  90  per  cent,  higher  than  in  another  artisan  district,  that  of  All 
Saints,  in  which  the  housing  was  better.  The  phthisis  death  rate  for  the  Floodgate  Street 
area  was  3*71  per  1,000  per  annum  while  for  all  Birmingham  it  was  1*62.  Dr.  Robertson 
mentions  in  the  report  that  the  number  of  persons  from  this  area  who  died  as  paupers  is 
high  : — 

"  No  less  than  315  died  in  the  workhouse  and  a  number  of  others  would  at  the  time  of  their  death  be  in 
receipt  of  outdoor  relief.  In  one  street  forty-two  out  of  137  deaths  during  the  five  years  were  of  paupers  at 
the  workhouse." 

The  rents  of  the  back-to-back  houses  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  town  are  from  3s.  to  4s. 
for  the  back  houses  which  have  three  rooms,  and  from  5s.  to  5s.  6d.  for  those  facing  the 
street  which  have  four  rooms.  The  better  houses  of  three  to  five  rooms  are  let  for  5s. 
to  6s.  6d.  a  week.  Complaint  is  made  that  if  old  property  is  put  in  a  sanitary  condition 
the  rent  is  raised  and  that  the  result  is  overcrowding  by  two  families  occupying  the  same 
house  instead  of  one.  The  re-housing  of  families  displaced  by  improvements  in  slum 
property  was  made  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  the  investigator  appointed  to  assist  us  in 
Birmingham.    Her  notes  on  this  subject  are  as  follows  : — 

"  It  is  impossible  to  state  with  any  precision  what  becomes  of  tenants  when  turned  out  of  houses  condemned 
hy  the  Corporation.  They  disappear  and  a  fresh  set  of  tenants  come  in  who  are  of  a  superior  type.  Even 
if  the  older  tenants  could  wait  till  the  houses  are  rebuilt  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  could  pay  the  slightly 
increased  rent — though  in  most  cases  it  is  only  a  few  pence.  We  visited  thirty-nine  re- built  houses  in  seven 
courts  in  the  William  Street  district.  The  tenants  in  every  case  were  newcomers  and  the  rents  ranged  from 
3s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.  The  appearance  of  the  courts  had  been  so  changed  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  old 
inhabitants  would  know  them  if  they  returned.    The  occupations  of  the  tenants  were  as  follows  : — 

9  Brass  and  electroplaters. 
3  Shoemakers. 

5  Shop  assistants.  I 
1  Printer. 
3  Tailors. 

19  '  Labourers  '  (presumably  unskilled),  at  breweries,  in  brass  works,  and  on  railways. 

"  It  being  day  time  when  we  called  the  men  were  not  at  home  with  the  exceptfon  of  one  shoemaker  and 
two  railway  men  (on  night  shift).  We  could  not  help  being  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  men  were  young, 
or  in  the  prime  of  hfe.  The  youngest,  according  to  his  wife,  was  twenty-three,  the  oldest  forty-  -)ne.  Three 
of  the  wives  were  mere  girls  and  none  of  the  women  looked  more  than  thirty-five  ;  they  were  probably  younger. 
There  were  no  old  people.  In  visiting  the  courts  which  had  been  condemned,  but  in  which  the  old  tenants 
still  remained,  we  found  a  fair  percentage  of  old  people,  hawkers,  and  casual  labourers.  Asked  where  they 
were  going,  they  professed  total  ignorance,  but  no  doubt  this  was  partly  due  to  suspicion.  One  old  man  '  sup- 
posed he  would  have  to  go  to  the  workhouse';  he  very  much  resented  being  turned  out  of  the  unspeakable 
den  in  which  he  and  his  wife  lived.  (Rent  4s.)  They  made  paper  ornaments  and  sold  them  in  the  streets. 
With  considerable  difficulty  we  obtained  from  neighbours  the  address  of  a  couple  who  had  left  the  condemned 
■court.    They  had  moved  three  streets  off  to  a  court  almost  as  bad,  but  which  had  not  yet  been  condemned." 

Examples  of  cases  which  illustrate  these  remarks  will  be  found  in  Appendix  XLII. 

On  the  subject  of  housing  the  medical  officer  writes  in  his  report  for  1906  : — 

"As  an  example  of  a  district  planned  on  the  most  wholesome  lines,  no  town  is  more  fortunate  than 
Birmingham  is,  possessing  in  close  proximity  to  it  such  an  excellent  example  as  is  to  be  found  at  Bournville. 
Year  by  year  the  standard  which  is  there  set  up  is  becoming  recognised  by  authorities  on  the  housing  ques- 
tion as  not  only  a  possible  one  but  also  a  necessary  one  if  people  are  to  live  thoroughly  healthy  lives." 

We  have  visited  Bournville  and  Messrs.  Cadbury  Brothers  have  kindly  given  at  our 
request  particulars  of  a  few  houses,  out  of  the  400  belonging  to  the  Bournville  Village 
Trust,  taken  from  different  parts  of  that  village.    These  are  given  in  Appendix  XLIX. 

^.  Common  Lodging -Houses. — Of  these  there  are  thirty-six  having  accommodation  for 
2,012  lodgers.  One  of  these  houses  is  for  women  only  and  one  provides  twenty-four  beds 
for  married  couples.  There  is  also  a  Rowton  House  Poor  Man's  Hotel,  which  was  recently 
opened.  These  houses  were  visited  by  the  lady  already  mentioned  and  she  has  summar- 
ised the  results  of  her  inquiry  as  follows  : — 

'■  All  lodging-house  keepers  agreed  that  their  houses  were  fullest  in  winter  and  were  very  often  almost 
empty  in  summer. 

"  All  agreed  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  public-houses  their  business  would  not  be  nearly  so  flourishing. 

"  Less  than  15  per  cent,  of  the  frequenters  of  common  lodging-houses  have  any  regular  trade  or  occu- 
pation at  their  command. 

"  The  chief  occupation  would  seem  to  be  hawking  and  casual  labour  in  its  widest  sense. 

"  It  is  a  common  thing  for  a  man  or  woman  to  rent  a  common  lodging-house  and  a  block  of  buildings 
or  a  couple  of  courts  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
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"  All  agree  that  the  frequenters  of  common  lodging-houses  would,  in  the  main,  if  taken  ill  have  to  be 
removed  to  the  infirmary.  With  the  lodgers  and  with  occupiers  of  furnished  rooms  existence  is  from  hand 
to  mouth,  and  it  is  exceedinglv  doubtful  whether  any  of  them  would  have  2s.  6d.  to  pay  for  a  doctor  if 
called." 

Particulars  of  certain  of  the  lodging-houses  visited  are  given  in  Appendix  XXXVII. 

At  our  request  the  medical  ofl&cer  of  health  has  obtained  for  us  returns  from  each  lodging- 
house  keeper  of  the  occupations  of  the  lodgers  and  of  the  numbers  who  are  regular  as  distinct 
from  casual  lodgers.    The  particulars  are  summarised  in  the  following  table. 


City  of  Birmingham. 


—Common  Lodging  Houses. 
Men. 


1.  Number  of  houses  - 

2.  Regular  Lodgers  - 
Casual  -       -  -  - 

3.  Occupations  of  Lodgers  : 

Brass  Workers  - 

jNIetal  Workers  - 
Gun  Trade  - 
Jewellers  - 

Pearl  ^^'orke^s  - 

Rag  Gatherers  - 


1,0121 
673/ 


34 
1,685 


25 
68 
6 
3 
4 


Occupation  of  Lodgers — continued. 

Bricklayers-       -       .       .       .  . 
Painters  ----- 
Newsvendors     -       -       -       .  . 
Labourers,    Navvies,     Porters,  and 
Hawkers        .       .       -       -  . 
T'^arious 

Not  specified      -       -       -       .  . 

Total  - 


22 
18 
27 

1,063 
273 
154 

1,685 


The  opinion  of  relieving  officers  respecting  the  effect  of  these  lodging-houses  on  pauperism 
was  expressed  with  as  much  force  in  Birmingham  as  elsewhere  : — 

"  We  get  a  great  many  applications  from  these.  The  general  efEect  is  bad  and  demoralising.  Men  who 
go  there  get  into  the  downward  groove  and  never  get  up  again.  Common  lodging-houses  are  a  great  help  to 
desertions  of  wife  and  family." 

We  noted  that  of  forty-seven  able-bodied  men  whom  our  representative  interviewed  in 
the  Birmingham  workhouse  twenty-six  had  been  admitted  from  common  lodging-houses. 

Furnished  Rooms. — These  are  similar  in  every  respect  to  those  we  have  reported  on  in 
London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester.  The  medical  officer  of  health  comments  in  his 
report  on  the  difficulty  of  keeping  such  rooms  and  houses  so  sub-divided  in  a  sanitary 
condition.  The  relieving  officers  commented  upon  the  immoral  use  made  of  these  rooms 
and  on  the  fact  that  many  applicants  of  a  bad  class  came  from  them.  A  number  of  such 
furnished  rooms  were  visited  for  us  and  the  following  particulars  of  four  are  given  as  an 
example  : — 

"  In  one  street  four  houses  numbered  consecutively  are  let  at  10s.  per  week  each  to  Mr.  P.,  who  '  furnishes  ' 
them  and  lets  each  room  separately.    There  are  eight  rooms  in  each  house  as  follows  : — 


First  floor,  5s.  6d.,  front  room. 

,,        ,,     4s.  6d.,  back  ,, 
Second  floor  5s.,    front  room. 
„   4s.,  back 


Third  floor,  5s.         front  room. 

,,        ,,     4s.  6d.,  back  ,, 
Fourth  floor,  4s.         front  room. 
,,        ,,    3s.  6d.,  back  ,, 


"  Each  room  has  a  stove  and  is  furnished  with  a  double  bed  and  bedding,  a  table  and  two  or  three  chairs. 
In  one  there  was  a  wash-hand  stand,  but  apparently  no  jug  or  basin. 

"  The  furnished-room  system  leads  to  laziness  and  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  woman  ;  with  hardly  any 
exceptions  those  whom  we  interviewed  were  extremely  dirty  and  untidy,  they  appeared  to  have  lost  some 
kind  of  self-respect  by  '  coming  to  this  '  as  they  expressed  it.  The  exceptions  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness, 
were  those  who  hoped  to  get  out  of  the  room  to  a  '  home  of  their  own  '  if  things  improved." 

Further  particulars  of  such  houses  are  given  in  Appendix  XXXVII. 


T<ioTE.— References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  oj  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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THE  POTTERIES. 

Among  provincial  centres  where  an  inquiry  as  to  industrial  conditions  appeared  to  be 
desirable,  two  reasons  combined  to  make  tlie  "Potteries  "  a  peculiarly  suitable  place  for 
such  investigation.  In  the  first  place,  while  the  china  and  earthenware  industry  has  a 
general  reputation  for  unhealthiness,  the  latest  published  figures  for  the  Registrar-General 
are  in  themselves  enough  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  an  inquiry. 


Comparative  Mortality  of  all  Males,  25-65  Years  of  Age,  and  of  those  in  the  Pottery  • 
Industry,  from  all  Causes  and  from  Several  Causes,  1890,  1891,  1892. 


0) 

Occupation. 

11  causes. 

ithisis. 

iseases  of  1 
ervous  Sys 

Diseases  of  i 

Circulatory 

System. 

:onchitis. 

leumonia. 

IS 

umbism. 

;her  causei 

< 

Ph 

m 

Ph 

O 

All  males 

1,000 

192 

102 

132 

88 

107 

29 

1 

449 

Potters 

1,706 

33.3 

123 

227 

376 

135 

157 

17 

338 

Excess      -  +  \ 
Deficiency  -  -  / 

+  706 

+  141 

+  21 

+  95 

+  288 

+  28 

+  128 

+  16 

-  Ill 

In  the  second  place,  the  situation  of  the  pottery  district  in  Staffordshire  lends  itself  to 
such  an  inquiry.  "Within  the  limits  of  the  same  Poor  Law  Union,  the  pottery  industry 
can  be  isolated  for  consideration,  and  it  can  be  compared  with  the  colliery  element,  also 
numerous.  Further,  if  in  any  place  a  comparison  between  different  Unions  was  possible, 
the  "  potteries  "  seemed  likely  to  afford  such  an  instance. 


Nature  of  the  District. 

The  locality  under  consideration  is  comprised  of  three  Poor  Law  Unions  ;  Stoke,  Wol- 
stanton,  and  Newcastle-under-Lyme.  In  the  matter  of  position.  Stoke  lies  to  the  south- 
east, Newcastle-under-Lyme  to  the  south-west,  and  Wolstanton  to  the  centre  and  north. 
In  Stoke  the  population  is  nearly  entirely  urban  ;  in  Wolstanton  it  is  largely  so  ;  while  in 
the  Newcastle  Union  there  is  a  considerable  agricultural  element.  The  chief  characteristic, 
however,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  present  inquiry,  is  that  the  potters  form  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  resident  population  of  the  Stoke  and  Wolstanton  Union,  but  are,  com- 
paratively speaking,  almost  absent  in  that  of  Newcastle. 

The  county  borough  of  Hanley,  the  municipal  boroughs  of  Stoke,  Longton,  and  the 
urban  district  of  Fenton,  constitute  the  whole  population  of  Stoke  Union,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  population,  resident  in  Stoke  rural,  which  is  included  in  the  Poor  Law 
area.  The  male  population  of  ten  years  and  upwa,rds  of  the  urban  areas  just  mentioned 
amounted,  in  1901,  to  55,411  of  whom  47,549  were  engaged  in  occupations.  Of  this  total, 
14,763,  or  no  less  than  31*05  per  cent.,  of  the  occupied  males  were  potters,  the  figures  for 
the  other  chief  occupations  being: — Colliers,  6,798,  or  14*15  per  cent.  ;  workers  in  the 
metal  trades,  4,309,  or  9 '  06  per  cent.  ;  and  building  trades,  3,794,  or  7 '  97  per  cent. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Wolstanton  union  are  very  similar.  The  bulk  of  the  population 
is  to  be  found  in  the  municipal  boroughs  of  Burslem  and  Tunstall,  but  Silverdale,  Wolstan- 
ton, and  Chesterton  and  other  considerable  villages  are  situated  within  the  Union.  The 
total  male  population,  of  ten  years  and  upwards,  amounted,  in  1901,  to  36,843  approxi- 
mately, of  whom  31,754  were  engaged  in  occupations.  This  figure  included  8,356  potters, 
or  26 '31  per  cent.  ;  6,989  colliers,  or  22*01  per  cent.  ;  2,684  metal  workers,  or  8*45  per 
cent.  ;  and  2,167,  or  6  •  82  per  cent.,  engaged  in  the  building  trades. 

Besides  the  borough  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme  itself,  the  only  place  of  importance  in  the 
union  of  Newcastle  is  the  urban  district  of  Audley,  with  a  mining  population.  It  is  only 
in  the  borough  of  Newcastle  itself  that  any  potters  reside,  and  in  1901  they  numbered  only 
605,  or  under  10  per  cent,  of  the  occupied  males  of  ten  years  and  upwards  in  the  borough. 
Of  the  total  population  of  the  union,  potters  formed  less  than  5  per  cent. 
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_  One  other  important  feature  deserves  notice  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  districts  men- 
tioned,  the  extent  of  female  industry  in  the  pottery  traders.  The  tendency  has  been,  up 
till  recently,  to  extend  the  employment  of  women,  and  the  result,  at  the  time  of  the  last 
census,  was  that  in  the  china  and  earthenware  manufacture  nearly  as  many  women  were 
employed  as  men.  In  the  Stoke  Union,  of  58,194  women  aged  ten  years  and  upwards 
13,131  were  so  engaged  ;  in  Wolstanton  6,828  out  of  37,578.  In  Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  number  sinks,  as  might  be  expected,  to  a  little  over  300  out  of  a  total 
of  7,830  for  the  borough,  and  twice  that  amount  for  the  whole  Union.  The  extent  of  female 
employment  in  the  first  two  Unions  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  matter  of  considerable  importance 
in  connection  with  our  inquiry,  and,  as  such,  will  be  dealt  with  later.  It  is  sufficient  here 
to  emphasise  the  fact. 

On  such  a  survey  of  the  population  of  the  three  Unions  above  described,  it  is  evident 
that  if  the  conditions  of  the  china  and  earthenware  industry  are  such  as  to  conduce  to 
pauperism,  an  inquiry  in  these  three  Unions  should  reveal  the  fact.  A  brief  statement  may 
therefore  now  be  given  on  the  conclusions  reached  by  us  after  inquiry,  and,  following  on 
this  brief  statement,  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  facts  on  which  they  are  based. 

Summary  of  Conclusions. 

Our  conclusions  are  :  (1)  That  in  a  considerable  number  of  individual  cases,  pauperism 
is  directly,  and  distinctly,  due  to  ill-health  produced  by  the  conditions  of  the  occupation. 
(2)  That,  as  contrasted  with  these  individual  insta^nces,  there  is  not  an  excessive  amount  of 
paiiperism  in  the  pottery  industry  as  a  whole,  but  rather  the  opposite.  This  result  we 
believe  to  be  due  to  certain  ascertained  causes.  (3)  The  pauperism  that  does  exist 
among  potters  is  more  closely  connected  with  the  unhealthy  conditions  of  the  trade  than 
is  the  case  with  employes  in  other  local  industries.  This  more  general  connection  is  apart 
from,  and  in  addition  to,  the  individual  instances  mentioned  first  above. 

The  Pottery  Industry. 
1.  Conditions  directly  aSecting  health  and  their  effect  upon  pauperism. 

In  a  consider cible  number  of  individual  cases  pauperism  is  directly,  and  distinctly,  due  to 
ill -health  produced  by  the  conditions  of  the  occupation. 

The  special  features  of  the  pottery  industry,  which  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
contribute  to  pauperism  are  the  following  :  (1)  Dangerous  processes  in  which  lead  is  used. 
(2)  Dusty  processes  in  which  peculiarly  irritating  mineral  dust  is  evolved.  From  these 
conditions  sickness  has  resulted  to  a  marked  degree  in  times  past.  Lead  poisoning  and 
lung  disease  are  still  found  among  the  potters  to  a  considerable  extent,  although,  owing  to 
the  precautions  taken  in  recent  years,  they  have  much  diminished.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  general  conditions  under  which  the  pottery  industry  is  carried  on  are  favourable  to 
health.  The  factories,  or  pot-banks,  are  for  the  most  part  old-fashioned  buildings  erected 
before  ventilation,  and  other  sanitary  requirements,  were  studied  as  they  are  now.  The 
same  premises  have,  in  many  instances,  been  used  for  manufacturing  processes  for  two 
or  three  generations  without  alteration  or  addition.  Many  of  the  processes  involve  the 
exposure  of  the  workers  to  great  heat,  and  they  have  frequently,  in  the  course  of  their 
work,  to  pass  to  and  fro  between  heated  buildings  and  the  yard.  Although  so  much  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  manufacture  of  pottery  that  the  processes  and  the 
dangers  attaching  to  them  are  probably  familiar,  it  may  be  found  convenient  to  have  a 
brief  account  of  them  here.  Into  the  differences  between  the  processes  in  the  manufacture 
of  china  and  earthenware  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter.  In  their  main  features  they  are 
alike.  Mention  need  only  be  made  of  the  fact  that  in  the  china  manufacture  there  is,  in 
addition  to  the  other  processes,  that  of  china  scouring,  in  which  there  is  considerable  risk 
to  health  from  flint  dust,  which  will  be  referred  to  in  its  place. 

(a)  Lead  Processes. 

It  will  be  best  to  deal  with  the  lead  processes  first,  although  these  are  the  later  pro- 
cesses in  the  order  of  manufacture.  The  processes  in  which  lead  is  used  are  specified  as 
dangerous  in  Schedule  A  of  the  Special  Rules  imposed  by  the  Home  Office  upon  the  manu- 
facture of  earthenware  and  china.  They  consist  of :  (1)  The  dipping  of  the  ware  in  the  glaze 
and  ware  cleaning  after  the  dipper  in  order  to  remove  the  rough  edges  left  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  glaze.    (2)  The  placing  of  the  glazed  ware  in  the  ovens,  called  glost-placing. 
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(3)  Decorating  the  ware  by  the  application  of  colour.  These  processes  are  known  as 
ground-laying,  colour-dusting,  or  colour-blowing.  To  the  above  processes  must  be  added 
the  making  or  mixing  of  the  glazes  or  colour,  containing  lead,  and  the  making  of  the 
lithographic  transfers  for  the  decoration  of  the  ware. 

Among  the  most  marked  and  serious  effects  of  lead  paisoning  are  paralysis  and  blindness. 
Colic  is  a  common  symptom,  and  general  derangem3nt  of  the  digestive  and  other  functions 
of  the  body  result  from  contact  with  lead.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  besides  cases  of 
illness  definitely  traced  to  plumbism,  the  effects  of  working  in  lead  are  so  varied,  and  the 
symptoms  may  be  so  well  attributed  to  other  causes,  that  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  ill-health  and  incapacity  for  work  resulting  from  employment  in  the  dangerous 
processes.  It  would  seem  that  women  suffer  more  than  men,  but  on  this  question  medical 
opinions  differ.  The  higher  wages  of  the  men  engaged  in  dangerous  processes  than  of  the 
women  has  been  mentioned  to  us  by  some  of  the  doctors  as  being  one  reason  why  the  men 
suffer  less  from  lead  poisoning.  The  men,  it  is  said,  are  better  fed,  and  therefore  in  a  better 
condition  to  avoid  the  effects  of  the  poison.    As  one  of  the  doctors  said  : — 

"  A  dipper  is  a  tidy  man,  lie  has  a  good  situation,  and  takes  precautions.  He  gets  good  wages ;  he  is  well 
fed,  and  well  housed.  I  have  known  such  a  case  work  thirty  years  with  impunity.  His  '  taker-off,'  or  assis- 
tant, is  a  girl.  She  carries  away  the  ware  after  dipping,  and  gets  lead  on  her  hands.  She  gets  low  wages,  and 
is  poorly  fed.  She  chews  sweets  all  the  time,  and  will  listen  to  no  warning.  She  is  young,  giddy,  and  care- 
less. She  gets  '  leaded.'  The  low  wage  is  not  always  combined  with  the  thoughtlessness  of  youth.  Often 
it  is  the  mother  of  a  family,  or  a  widow,  who  is  working  in  the  dangerous  process,  and  has  no  margin  for 
keeping  herself  '  well  nourished.'  " 

The  disastrous  effect  upon  the  children  of  parents  who  work  in  lead  is  well  known,  and, 
from  the  Poor  Law  point  of  view,  is  an  important  aspect  of  this  industrial  disease.  The 
feeble-minded  and  the  unfit  offspring  of  leaded  parents  are  likely  to  be  a  heavy  charge  upon 
the  rates.  From  every  point  of  view,  the  diminishing  of  lead  poisoning  in  the  potteries  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  not  for  us  to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  how  far  the  end  can 
only  be  achieved  by  the  abandoning  altogether  of  lead  glaze.  From  several  sources 
information  was  given  us  which  seems  to  point  to  a  possibility  of  reaching  such  a  settle- 
ment of  the  difficulty  as  the  result  of  chemical  experiment. 

Special  rules  for  the  protection  of  workers  in  the  lead  processes  have  been  in  force  since 
1891  and  these  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  amended  and  strengthened.  The  present  rules 
were  finally  imposed  on  manufacturers  in  1903.  Since  1896  all  cases  of  lead  poisoning 
occurring  in  a  factory  have  had  to  be  notified  to  the  Home  Office.  It  is  by  the  knowledge 
thus  gained  of  the  prevalence  of  such  poisoning,  and  the  nature  of  the  cases,  that  the 
preventive  measures  have  been  framed.  According  to  the  Special  Rules  now  in  force 
occupiers  of  china  and  earthenware  factories  must  either  use  a  glaze  conforming  to  a  pre- 
scribed standard  of  lead,  or,  alternatively,  adopt  a  compensation  scheme  prescribed  in  the 
schedule.  All  persons,  adult  males  as  well  as  women,  and  young  persons  of  both  sexes 
employed  in  processes  in  which  there  is  a  danger  of  lead  poisoning  (which  are  defined  in  a 
schedule)  must  be  examined  before  the  commencement  of  their  employment,  and  afterwards 
once  a  month,  by  the  certifying  factory  surg.jon.  The  certifying  surgeon  may  at  any  time 
suspend  from  work  in  such  a  process  any  person  who  in  his  opinion  will,  by  continuous 
work  in  lead,  incur  special  danger  of  lead  poisoning.  A  considerable  reduction  in  the 
number  of  lead-poison  ng  cases  reported  in  china  and  earthenware  manufacture  has 
followed  the  adoption  of  these  regalations.  In  the  last  report  of  the  chief  inspector  of 
factories (1905) the  medical  inspector  records  that  "a  steady  improvement  has  taken  place 
in  the  last  seven  years."  Among  females  in  the  worst  processes  the  cases  have  been  reduced 
50  per  cent.  The  number  of  cases  of  lead  poisoning  occurring  in  earthenware  and  china 
works  in  North  Staffordshire,  notified  to  the  Home  Office  in  the  last  few  years,  are  as 
follows  : — 

1900.         1901.         1902.         1903.         1904.         1905.  1908. 
165  84  66  75  84  75  85 

A  considerable  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes  are  suspended  by  the  certifying  surgeons 
as  a  result  of  their  monthly  examination.  This  temporary  suspension  from  work  in  lead 
processes,  of  persons  whose  health  is  suffering,  is  no  doubt  a  most  effective  means  of  pre- 
venting lead  poisoning.  It  may,  however,  be,  in  some  instances,  a  contributory  cause  of 
pauperism  by  throwing  a  person  out  of  employment  in  which  good  wages  are  earned. 
Such  an  opinion  was  expressed  to  us  by  an  employer  as  follows  : — 

"  Suspension  under  the  Special  Rules  is  no  doubt  a  great  hardship  upon  the  individual.  It  causes  a 
pinch.  A  man  getting  £2  a  week  sinks  to  half  that  amount ;  then  he  becomes  a  labourer  on  a  low  wage.  The 
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manufacturer  offers  him  light  work  at  Ss.  GJ.  a  day  ;  he  naturally  refuses  it  at  firft.    He  then  walks  aboiic 
looking  for  work  until  he  is  glad  at  last  to  take  anything." 

In  the  case  of  women  also  similar  complaints  are  made. 

It  is  an  incontestable  fact  that  lead  poisoning  brings  poverty  upon  the  sufferer,  and  that 
unless  some  other  help  is  available,  it  pauperises.  The  compensation  awarded  by  the 
Special  Eules,  under  Schedule  B.,  already  alluded  to,  preserves  the  lead-poisoned  worker 
in  most  cases — although  not  in  all — from  recourse  to  the  Poor  Law.  The  amount  of  the 
compensation  during  incapacity  is  half  the  weekly  earnings.  In  a  fatal  case  the  dependants 
are  entitled  to  a  sum  equal  to  three  years'  wages  of  the  deceased.  Various  opinions  have 
been  expressed  to  us  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  working  of  this  system 
of  compensation.  While  in  some  cases  it  may  give  satisfaction  it  is  accompanied  by  much 
difficulty  in  others.    One  doctor  with  a  large  practice  among  the  workpeople  said  : — 

"  Compensation  is  not  working  smoothly.  I  know  of  a  lot  of  cases  of  suffering  due  to  lead  which  are  not 
getting  compensation.  Lead  poisoning  has  so  many  forms,  and  its  symptoms  may  so  well  be  attributed  to 
other  causes,  that  it  may  escape  recognition  by  the  authorities." 

The  amount  given  is  no  doubt  often  inadequate,  and,  in  any  case,  it  is  a  poor  substitute 
for  the  wage  of  a  healthy  person.  In  the  case  of  women,  half  a  weekly  wage  of  7s.  to  10s. 
does  not  do  much  more  than  pay  the  doctor's  bill,  and  leaves  the  sufferer  dependent  on 
her  relations,  and  unable  to  procure  the  necessary  nourishment ;  in  the  case  of  a  man  his 
family,  as  well  as  himself,  sufiers  from  the  diminished  income.  Yet  the  case  of  the  lead- 
poisoned  worker,  in  receipt  of  compensation  is  less  hard  than  it  was  previous  to  the  scheme, 
when  he  was  entirely  dependent  on  his  friends  or  the  Poor  Law.  We  found  cases,  now  in 
receipt  of  relief,  of  men  who,  after  long  service  with  one  firm,  were  thrown  upon  the  Poor 
Law,  disabled  by  lead  poisoning,  utterly  destitute.    For  example  : — 

W.  E.  Aged  66.  Living  with  married  daughter.  Is  helpless  owing  to  lead  poisoning — paralysis  and 
wrist-drop  ;  he  was  employed  for  forty  years  by  one  firm  in  the  leadhouse,  grinding  and  mixing  glaze.  Has 
been  suffering  from  wrist-drop  for  eight  years  and  unable  to  work.  The  firm  have  done  nothing  for  him.  HtJ 
has  been  in  receipt  of  out-relief  all  that  time.  He  went  to  the  infirmary  at  Wolverhampton  for  the  electric 
bath  treatment,  and  after  that  was  able  to  do  a  little  sweeping  in  the  factory  for  a  time.  His  son  is  a  carter, 
who  suffers  from  bronchitis,  and  can  only  do  a  dav's  work  now  and  then.  Formerly  ho  was  in  the  leadhouse, 
but  the  lead  knocked  him  over  and  would  have  killed  him,  so  he  had  to  give  it  up.  His  wife  was,  at  the  time 
of  our  visit,  in  delicate  health,  having  had  a  miscarriage  a  few  days  before.  She  had  had  eleven  children,  of 
whom  all  but  six  had  died  in  infancy — three  or  four  had  died  in  convulsions — and  the  doctor  '  thought  it  was 
the  lead.'    W.  E.'s  wife  was  out  hawking.    Four  adults  and  six  children  were  living  in  the  four-roomed  hou«>. 

Eight  other  instances  are  given  in  Appendix  XLIII  (A). 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  cases  notified  as  lead  poisoning,  and  therefore  entitled  to> 
compensation,  actually  came  upon  the  Poor  Law  within  the  year  in  which  they  were 
incapacitated,  we  examined  all  the  application  and  report  books  of  the  two  Unions  com- 
prising the  potteries  for  names  occurring  in  the  lead-poisoning  list  for  1906.  Out  of  113 
cases  notified  to  the  Home  Office,  nine  were  found  to  be  already  in  receipt  of  relief.  They 
were  the  following  : — 

In  the  Workhouse  Infirmary. 

(1)  T.  C.  A  man  aged  23.  A  dipper.  Undersized  and  unhealthy  looking.  Now  suffering  from  his  third 
attack  of  lead  poisoning.  This  time  he  was  taken  ill  at  work  and  carried  home.  The  Poor  Law  medical  officer 
attended  him  for  seven  weeks  at  home,  and  then  sent  him  to  the  Union  infirmary.  Two  years  ago  he  was  in 
the  workhouse  for  seven  weeks.  He  is  a  total  abstainer  and  non-smoker.  Is  one  of  a  family  of  ten,  eight  of 
whom  died  as  children. 

(2)  H.  A.  A  man  aged  30.  A  glaze  mixer.  Two  years  ago  he  suffered  from  lead  poisoning.  This  time 
he  was  stopped  at  work  by  the  certifying  surgeon  for  lead  poisoning.  Has  been  four  months  in  the  workhouse 
infirmary.    He  has  received  no  compensation.    His  wages  in  the  glaze  house  were  £1  a  week. 

In  Receipt  of  Out-Relief. 

(3)  H.  H.    A  single  woman  aged  20.     A  paintress.    Keceiving  4s.  a  month  compensation.    Out-relief  2*. 

(4)  M.  D.  A  widow  aged  47.  "Thimble  maker"  in  pottery.  Ill  three  months.  Out-relief  Is.  3d.  a 
week  and  milk.    Now  dead. 

(5)  M.  H.  A  married  woman  aged  33.  Paintress.  Husband  is  in  the  slip  house  (mixing  cl&>).  Has 
only  done  odd  days'  work  for  several  months.  Two  children,  aged  three  and  six  years.  Out-rehef  63.,  and 
milk  for  wife. 

(6)  E.  T.    A  widow  aged  29.    Five  children.    Out-relief,  5s. 

(7)  J.  M.    A  man  aged  22.    A  dipper.    Out-relief,  Is.,  and  kind. 

(8)  W.  B.    Aged  64.    Formerly  a  glost-placer  and  dipper.    He  has  been  ailing  for  the  last  five  years,  and 
is  now  getting  quite  helpless  and  cannot  work  on  account  of  the  crippled  state  of  his  hands.  He  '  got  lead 
and  was  stopped  working  by  the  doctor.    He  has  out-relief  4s.  a  week  and  two  loaves,  for  himself  and  his  wife. 
They  have  no  family.   . 
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(9)  N.  G.    A  single  woman  aged  36.    Out-relief  2s.    (Had  returned  to  work.) 

Two  cases  notified  to  the  Home  Office  in  1906,  were  visited  which  were  receiving  com- 
pensation, and  were  not  in  receipt  of  poor  relief.  Two  other  cases  visited  were  of  persons 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  lead,  who  were  not  in  receipt  of  either  Poor  Law  relief  or 
compensation,  and  three  cases  of  certified  lead  poisoning  visited  by  us  were  in  receipt  of 
compensation  and  parish  relief.  Details  of  all  the  above  cases  will  be  found  in  Appendix 
XLIII. 

(b)  Dusty  Processes. 

Next  to  the  danger  of  lead  poisoning,  the  chief  of  the  conditions  in  the  manufacture  of 
china  and  earthenware  claiming  our  attention  as  possibly  contributing  to  pauperism,  is  the 
risk  of  injury  to  the  lungs  by  the  inhalation  of  dust.  The  principal  process  in  which  such 
risk  arises  is  "  china  scouring."  In  this  process,  the  ware  is  scoured  or  cleaned  by  brushing 
after  its  first  firing  in  the  oven,  before  it  has  been  dipped  in  the  glaze.  The  danger  here 
lies  in  the  peculiarly  irritating  nature  of  the  dust,  which  consists  of  the  fine  particles  of 
flint.  The  ware  is  packed  for  the  firing  in  ground  flint,  and  some  of  this  adheres  to  the 
china,  and  has  to  be  removed  by  "  scouring."  Another  somewhat  similar,  and  scarcely 
less  injurious,  process  is  the  towing  or  smoothing  of  earthenware.  There  is  also  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  dust  generated,  and  inhaled,  in  the  earlier  processes  of  manufacture — • 
the  forming,  from  the  clay,  of  the  various  kinds  of  ware.  Of  these  processes  the  principal 
are  throwing,  turning,  pressing,  jollying,  sponging,  and  fettling.  There  are  many  other 
subsidiary  processes.  By  the  first,  throwing,  the  moist  clay  is  fashioned  by  hand  upon 
the  potter's-wheel;  by  the  second,  turning,  the  article  is  turned  upon  a  lathe.  By 
pressing,  the  clay  is  cast  in  a  mould;  by  jollying,  cups  and  other  small  articles  are 
fashioned  by  a  machine.  In  all  these  some  dust  from  the  dried  clay  arises  and  is  present 
in  the  air  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  but  it  is  in  the  pressing,  or  moulding,  of  hollow 
ware,  that  the  workers  are  most  exposed  to  the  injurious  dust. 

Effects  of  dust. — In  his  book  on  "  Dangerous  trades,"  Dr.  Oliver  states  that : — 

"  Clay  and  flint  both  contain  very  hard  sharp  angular  particles  of  silex  which,  when  drawn  into  the 
respiratory  organs  during  inhalation  set  up  irritation." 

The  disease  of  the  lungs  thus  caused  is  well  known  as  potters'  asthma  or  potters'  rot. 
Measures  to  prevent  the  inhalation  of  this  injurious  dust  by  the  workpeople  in  these  various 
processes  have  been  prescribed  by  the  Factory  Act.  In  the  various  processes  of  manu- 
facture in  which  clay  dust  is  incidentally  produced,  the  ordinary  requirement  of  the  Factory 
Act  is  relied  on  that  dust  generated  and  inhaled  to  an  injurious  extent  must  be  removed 
by  a  means  of  a  fan.  In  the  more  dangerous  process  of  china  scouring,  the  Home  Office 
special  rules  require  specified  methods  of  removing  the  dust.  By  these  means  the  pre- 
valence of  lung  disease  has  undoubtedly  been  greatly  diminished  in  recent  years. 

The  degree  to  which  potters'  rot,  or  fibroid  phthisis,  is  still  prevalent  in  "  the  potteries 
is  a  matter  upon  which  opinion  differs  greatly.  That  it  has  very  considerably  decreased  in 
the  last  few  years  is  certain.  The  disease  is  very  pauperising.  It  incapacitates  a  man  for 
years  before  it  finally  kills  him,  at  an  age  between  forty  and  fifty.  The  Master  of  the  Stoke 
Workhouse  told  us  that  he  had  "  no  end  of  men  who  had  been  brought  there  by  potters* 
rot."  The  secretary  of  one  of  the  friendly  societies  said  that  they  "  had  on  sick  benefit- 
plenty  of  men  suffering  from  this  disease."  The  Poor  Law  medical  officers  say  that  they 
have  fewer  patients  suffering  from  potters'  asthma  than  they  used  to  have,  but  still  have  a 
fair  number.  One  of  them  said  "  there  is  any  amount  of  potters'  rot."  On  the  other 
hand  the  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Stoke  Infirmary  assured  us  that  it  had  quite  died 
out,  and  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  Potteries.  The 
Poor  Law  medical  officer  quoted  above  said  of  potters'  asthma  : — 

"  It  is  a  most  insidious  disease.  A  man  suffers  for  years,  losing  a  day  now  and  again,  with  increasing  weak- 
ness and  cough,  before  he  comes  on  the  Earish,  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age.  These  cases  are  better 
and  worse  for  a  long  while.  I  have  them  on  hand  a  week  or  two  and  then  they  return  to  work  ;  come  on 
again,  until  they  ultimately  cease  work  and  drag  on  for  months  or  years.  They  are  nearly  all  such  chronic 
cases.  The  disease  may  become  tubercular,  but  more  often  not.  I  have  a  large  number  among  my  private, 
as  well  as  my  Poor  Law,  patients.  They  are  all  the  same  class  of  workmen.  There  is  absolutely  no  difference^ 
except  in  individual  character,  botween  the  man  who  comes  to  me  as  a  private  patient,  and  who  comes  through 
the  Poor  Law.  One  puts  into  a  dispensary,  or  saves  money  and  pays  the  doctor  ;  the  other  finds  it  leaves 
more  for  drink  if  he  sends  to  the  relieving  officer.  They  find  it  so  easy  to  get  medical  relief,  why  should  they 
bother  to  provide  in  any  other  way." 

Five  potters  were  visited  by  us,  with  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer,  who  were  suffering 
from  "  Potters'  Rot."    These  men  were  of  ages  ranging  from  thirty-seven  to  fifty-seven 
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years.  They  were  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  and  had  been  ill,  and  unable  to 
M^ork,  from  twelve  months  to  four  years.  In  the  workhouse  infirmary  our  representative 
interviewed  five  potters  who  were  suifering  from  phthisis,  and  two  from  bronchitis.  The 
dusty  nature  of  their  work  was  complained  of  by  them  all.  Some  of  these  cases  were  as 
follows  : — 

J.  A.  Aged  40.  A  married  man,  without  a  family.  He  was  formerly  a  potter's  pressor,  and  had  worked 
twenty-four  years  at  the  trade.  He  was  well  till  two  years  ago,  then  developed  phthisis,  and  has  been  twice 
in  the  infirmary  in  twelve  months. 

J.  M.  Aged  61.  A  hollow-ware  presser.  He  worked  over  forty  years,  and  states  that  he  began  to  suffer 
with  asthma  ten  years  after  he  began  work.  For  the  last  five  years  he  has  been  in  and  out  of  the  infirmary 
with  chronic  bronchitis,  and  tubercular  abscesses  in  his  arm.  His  wife  died  twelve  years  ago.  She  had  worked 
in  the  lead,  and  he  states  she  had  "  lead  colic  "  several  times,  and  was  blind  for  some  years  before  her  death. 

L.  L.  Aged  59.  A  hollow  ware  presser.  He  has  worked  fifty  years.  He  states  that  the  work  was  very 
dusty,  and  his  health  has  suffered  from  asthma.  He  has  been  in  and  out  of  the  infirmary  for  some  time  now 
with  chronic  bronchitis. 

The  two  following  cases  were  of  women  found  in  the  workhouse  : — 

A.  B.  Aged  59.  Married.  She  has  worked  as  a  wheel-turner  since  she  was  nine  years  old.  The  work 
was  very  dustj',  and  she  got  asthma.  She  had  eight  children  and  four  miscarriages  ;  five  of  the  children  died 
young. 

E.  S.  Aged  64.  A  thrower's  assistant.  She  had  to  give  up  work  on  account  of  the  dust,  which  made  her 
chest  very  bad. 

That  there  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  mortality  of  potters  from  phthisis  and 
other  respiratory  diseases,  and  also  from  lead  poisoning  in  the  last  decade,  is  shown  in  the 
following  table.  The  unpublished  figures  for  1900-1-2  have  been  kindly  supplied  to  us 
confidentially  by  the  Registrar-General: — 


Comparative  Mortality  or  Potters  aged  25-65  Years,  from  all  Causes  and  from  Several 
Causes,  in  the  Years  1890-91-92  and  1900-1-2.* 


bbe 

o 

.A-ll  causes. 

IS 
-a 

Diseases  of  i 
Nervous  Sy: 

Diseases  of  i 
Circulatory 
System.  ' 

Bronchitis. 

Pneumonia. 

Other  Disea  1 
the  Respirat 
System. 

Plumbism. 

Other  causei 

Potters, 

1890-91-92  - 

1,706 

333 

123 

227 

376 

135 

157 

17 

338 

II      I)  )> 

1,970 

SS5 

lU 

435 

155 

180 

388 

Potters, 

1900-1-2 

1,49.3 

285 

131 

219 

253 

105 

115 

10 

385 

The  Potting  Industry. 

2.  Conditions  other  than  those  directly  affecting  health  and  their  effect  upon  pauperism. 

In  contrast  with  the  direct  connection  between  occupation  and  pawp&rism  in  individual 
instances  such  as  those  quoted  above,  there  is  not  an  excessive  amount  of  pauperism  in  the 
pottery  industry  as  a  whole,  but  rather  the  opposite. 

This  conclusion,  compatible  as  it  is  with  the  preceding,  is  not  yet  that  which  might  have 
been  expected.  It  was  formed  as  the  result  of  the  close  agreement  between  the  opinions 
of  Poor  Law  officials  and  others  in  practical  contact  with  the  social  condition  of  the  popu- 


*  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  death  rate  is  in  each  decennium  calculated  in  reference  to  a  standard  supplied 
by  the  death  rate  of  all  males  during  that  period.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  general  death  rate  has  declined 
in  the  decade  under  consideration,  the  decrease  of  the  death  rates  among  potters  is,  j)ro  tanto,  greater. 

This  decrease  can  be  observed  by  contracting  the  rates  for  1900-1-2  with  the  italic  figures,  which 
represent  the  death  rates  for  1890-1-2  for  Potters  calculated  in  reference  to  the  general  standard  of  the 
later  period.     The  detailed  tables  will  be  found  in  Appendix  L. 

Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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lation,  and  the  fact  is,  in  our  opinion,  explicable  by  the  conditions  of  the  trade  other  than 
those  of  health.  Concurrent  inquiry  was  made,  both  into  these  conditions,  and  into  the 
experience  of  officials  and  others.  Subsequent  confirmation  of  the  conclusions  so  formed 
was  sought  and  found  by  testing  them  by  those  figures  which  could  be  extracted  from  the 
records,  though  here,  as  in  other  cases,  satisfactory  statistics  on  this  point  are  not  attainable 
from  data  which  were,  of  course,  not  kept  for  the  purpose. 

The  opinions  of  clerks  and  relieving  officers  in  both  the  Stoke  and  Wolstanton  Unions 
agreed  closely.  That  there  was  ill-health  among  the  potters  was  agreed,  but  no  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  pauperism  was  said  to  exist  among  them.  Furthermore,  apart  from 
individual  cases  in  which,  numerous  as  they  are,  the  occupational  connection  was  indis- 
putable, the  pauperism  among  potters  was  attributed  as  much  to  the  casual  potter  of  a 
low  or  irregular  character,  as  to  the  regular  worker  in  the  more  dangerous  processes.  As 
such  experience  is  contrary  to  what  might  be  expected  from  the  danger  of  the  trade,  some 
of  the  opinions  expressed  to  us  are  worth  noting.    Thus,  one  relieving  officer  said  that : — 

■"  On  the  whole  more  paupers  perhaps  came  from  the  potters.  They  were  chiefly  the  oven  men.  These  are 
very  irregular.  Some  are  satisfied  with  one  or  two  days  work  a  week,  getting  8s.  or  10s.,  and  they  live  from 
hand  to  mouth.  Then,  if  anything  happens  they  want  relief.  Throwers  are  not  so  casual  ....  The  irregular 
men  stand  in  the  square  to  be  hired.  A  number  of  colliers  come  to  him  for  relief  of  the  kind  who  do  one  days 
work,  miss  the  second,  and  are  dismissed  the  third.  He  does  not  differentiate  among  the  miner's  occupations 
Among  the  potters  he  gets  a  few  saggar-makers  and  some  dippers,  though  not  so  many  as  the  irregular  men 
on  odd  work." 

Another  relieving  officer  in  an  adjoining  district,  stated  that  he  had  paupers  on  his  list 
from  both  potters  and  miners.  The  number  of  the  potters  was  greater,  but  the  percentages 
when  compared  with  the  totals  engaged  in  the  two  occupations,  in  his  district  might  be 
about  equal.  The  same  description  was  given  of  the  type  both  of  potter  and  of  miner  who 
applied  for  relief. 

Indeed  how  similar  opinions  were,  may  be  seen  from  another  statement  made  by  a 
relieving  officer  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  five  pottery  towns  to  the  two  above  quoted  : — 

"  Probably  the  proportion  of  pauperism  may  be  about  the  same  among  potters  as  among  miners,  though 
the  aggregate  number  of  potters,  both  in  population  and  in  pauperism,  was  the  greater.  But  as  to  the 
accurate  percentage,  he  could  not  state  any  comparison  with  certainty.  Lead  and  phthisis  play  their  part, 
but  the  people  who  come  to  him  are  chiefly  from  among  the  casual  workers.  They  have  been  coming  for  years, 
and  their  fathers  before  them.    They  look  on  it  as  a  legacy.    This  class  does  get  poisoned,  and  they  do  not 

care.    They  say  that  they  will  have  to  die  some  day,  and  may  as  well  go  to  the  workhouse  for  it  

There  is,  however,  phthisis  and  lead  poisoning  among  the  better  class  of  potters,  but  not  so  much,  as  they  are 
more  careful." 

Similarly,  in  a  district  in  the  middle  of  the  potteries  we  were  told  : — 

"  Paupers  were  chiefly  potters  and  colliers.  The  greatest  number  were  potters.  The  most  noticeable  ill- 
nesses were  cardiac  and  phthisis." 

Another  opinion  laid  more  stress  on  the  effects  of  the  occupation,  although  the  divergence 
is  not  more  than  might  be  expected  among  well-informed  opinions  expressed  by  a  number 
of  persons  on  a  point  into  which  they  had  not  made  special  inquiry  : — 

"  It  is  chiefly  potters  who  are  on  relief,  mostly  of  the  casual  low  grade  type,  of  which  many  are  employed 

in  the  potteries.    Also  there  are  general  labourers  in  iron  works,  tile  workers,  bricklayers,  labourers,  etc  

Potters  asthma  ages  the  men,  and  lead,  short  of  lead  poisoning,  breaks  them  up.  No  doubt  there  are  many 
widows  of  men  in  the  potting  trade  among  the  paupers,  but  there  are  no  figures  and  no  records  of  husbands' 
occupations  or  cause  of  death." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  while  the  aggregate  of  pauperism  from  the  potteries  was  thought 
to  be  somewhat  the  largest,  yet  the  number  of  paupers  from  colliery  workers  was  thought 
to  be  considerable.  Ironworks'  labourers  are  not  such  a  numerous  element  in  the  popula- 
tion, but  in  districts  such  as  Shelton,  where  they  are  prominent,  they  form  a  considerable, 
if  not  the  chief  class  of  paupers.  Inquiries  were  also  made  as  to  the  amount  of  poverty, 
and  as  to  the  general  social  condition  of  the  various  classes,  apart  from  the  actual  receipt 
of  relief.  Thus  in  Stoke  on  asking  in  what  classes  the  greatest  poverty  was  found,  we  were 
told  :— 

"  Few  iron  workers  hve  in  Stoke.  Railway  men  are  poorly  paid,  getting  18s.  or  19s.  There  is  a  little  slack 
time  in  the  Round  Plouse,  but  not  much.  There  is  some  over-time.  The  regularity  of  the  wage  makes  the 
difference.  Miners  showed  the  greatest  poverty,  and  those  chiefly  the  unskilled,  e.g.,  the  loaders.  Of  ninety 
people  applying  for  charitable  help  during  the  last  winter  the  majority  were  labourers." 
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Questioned  whether  the  chief  cause  of  poverty  was  the  lowness  of  the  wage,  the  irregu- 
larity, or  the  dangerous  character  of  the  trade,  the  same  informant  told  us  that  he 
thought : — 

"  Irregularity  was  the  chiief  evil.     Many  potters,  nominally  on  good  wages,  were  not  really  getting  a  good 

average  wage.    Stoke  was,  in  this  respect,  favourable,  as  compared  with  the  other  pottery  towns  

There  were  more  potters  than  miners  in  Stoke,  and  the  miners  were  the  poorest." 

It  has  been  thought  necessary  to  quote  at  some  length  the  opinions  expressed  to  us,  as 
being  the  chief  source  of  information,  in  the  absence  of  any  statistics  as  to  the  actual 
extent  of  pauperism.  There  are,  as  might  be  expected,  small  variations  of  opinion,  but 
there  is  practical  agreement  on  the  main  points  (1)  that  there  is  not  a  disproportionate 
degree  of  pauperism  among  potters.  (2)  that  of  the  pauperism  that  does  exist,  the  two 
chief  causes  are  the  irregular  or  casual  character  of  some  applicants,  and  the  ill-health  of 
others.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  irregular  character  is  the  same  cause  as  meets  the 
enquirer  in  other  trades  ;  the  ill-health — as  apart  from  a  state  of  being  "run  down  " — is 
here  in  greater  prominence. 

Concurrent  enquiry,  as  has  been  said,  was  made  into  the  conditions  of  the  industry,  other 
than  the  healthiness  of  the  work,  which  were  likely  to  effect  the  question  of  pauperism. 
These  conditions  were  the  rate  of  wages,  the  amount  of  female  employment,  and  the 
character  of  the  employes.  We  believe  that  in  them  are  to  be  sought  the  reasons  why, 
despite  the  unhealthiness  of  the  occupation,  the  amount  of  pauperism  shews,  not  an 
excess,  but  a  deficiency,  as  contrasted  with  other  local  industries. 

(a)  Wages. 

It  may  be  roughly  said  that  wages  are  fairly  good,  although  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  most  of  the  occupations  of  potters  are  skilled  or  dangerous,  or  both.  Again,  the 
work  that  is  to  be  had  in  periods  of  slack  trade  is,  with  one  exception,  "  divided  up." 
That  is  to  say,  that  the  variations  from  the  average  wage  in  any  department,  with  all  the 
efiect  of  such  fluctuations  on  the  worker  is  not  so  great,  nor  the  average  itself  so  misleading 
as  in  the  case  of  employments  where  the  transition  is  from  full  work  to  dismissal.  The 
one  exception  mentioned  is  that  of  the  casual  oven  men,  who  wait  in  the  market  to  be 
hired  for  the  day,  and  who,  in  times  of  scarcity,  go  without.  When,  however,  so  much  has 
been  said  of  the  level  of  wages,  it  is  difficult  for  anyone,  not  engaged  in  the  trade,  to 
go  further  with  accuracy.  The  obstacle  consists  in  the  intricacy  in  the  method  of 
payment,  an  intricacy  analogous  to  that  obtaining  in  Birmingham  and  Sheffi  eld,  and  in 
other  places  where  the  method  of  production  is  in  process  of  transition  from  the  old  to  the 
modern.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  precisely,  even  with  the  wage  books  before  the  eyes, 
what  is  the  net  wage.  Processes  are,  of  course,  much  differentiated,  and  where  piece  work 
rates  are  in  force,  they  are  numerous.  Further,  the  word  "  dozen  "  does  not  connote  any 
exact,  or  even  approximate,  number,  but  rather  is  a  standard  unit  of  work  done;.  Thus, 
six  large  articles  may  constitute  a  dozen.  So  may  thirty-six  small.  Deductions,  again, 
must  be  reckoned  when  the  sum  paid  to  any  individual  is  ascertained  ;  this  sum  may 
either  represent  the  actual  sum  handed  over  to  him,  deductions,  if  any,  being  already 
made  ;  or  they  may  have  to  be  made  afterwards,  being  of  various  kinds  and  origins,  and 
differing  in  each  individual  business.  Furthermore,  the  sum  so  paid  in  wages  may  either 
represent  the  net  earnings  of  the  individual  recipient,  or  those  of  the  whole  gang  of  which 
he  is  the  head.  Or  thirdly,  and  intermediate  between  the  two  foregoing,  the  wage  may  be 
paid  to  the  individual  as  an  individual,  but  out  of  it  he  may  have  to  pay  one  of  two  assis- 
tants, who  are  generally  women  or  young  persons.  These  sources  of  possible  error  are 
often  combined  together  in  the  same  item,  and  are  over  and  above  the  usual  tendency, 
where  the  actual  wage  books  are  not  available,  of  employers  to  overstate,  and  employes 
to  understate  the  wages  received.  Thus,  representatives  of  the  employers  in  one  firm 
for  one  particular  process,  represented  the  average  wage  at  30s.  to  40s.  net,  representa- 
tives of  the  employes  for  the  same  purpose,  in  the  identical  firm,  as  perhaps  20s. 

To  arrive  at  some  reliable  estimate  of  wages  was,  however,  of  importance,  owing  to  their 
direct  bearing  on  the  liability  to  pauperism.  We  have  therefore  compared  information 
contained  in  both  Poor  Law  and  charitable  records  with  published  statements,  inspection 
of  our  own  of  wage  books,  and  returns  kindly  furnished  to  us  by  both  masters  and  men, 
on  carefully  prepared  and  identical  forms.  Details  of  the  information  so  gained  will  be 
found  in  Appendix  XLIV.,  but  for  a  comprehensive  view,  we  suggest,  with  some  hesitation, 
the  following  : — 

Note. — Bejerences  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  page-numbering  in  hrackd.s. 
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Pottery  Manufacture.  Wages. 


Department. 

Process. 

Sex  or 
Age. 

Average  Weekly  Wage. 

I. 

-Clay    -      -  - 

1. 

Slip  House. 

Head  Man. 

M. 

28s.  to  4:0s.  per 

week. 

Assistant. 

M. 

20s.  to  2cs. 

II 

Assistant. 

F.  or  B. 

9s.  to  12s.  6d 

11 

2. 

Press  House. 

Head  Man. 

M. 

2.5s.  to  35s. 

II 

Assistant. 

M. 

20s.  to  22s. 

II 

II.- 

—Potting 

1.  a 

Thrower. 

Head  Man. 

M. 

30s.  to  50s. 

>) 

11 

Assistant 

M. 

25s.  to  27s. 

jj 

11 

II 

F.  or  B. 

9s.  to  13s. 

>) 

11 

b. 

Turner. 

Head  Man. 

M. 

25s.  to  35s. 

)i 

11 

Assistant. 

F.  or  B. 

9s.  to  13s. 

)) 

11 

c. 

Presser. 

Head  Man. 

M. 

23s.  to  35s. 

() 

11 

Assistant.  / 

B. 

18s.  to  20s. 

>) 

11 

II 

B. 

7s.  to  8s. 

)) 

11 

d. 

Jollier. 

Head  Man. 

M. 

20s.  to  30s. 

J} 

II 

Assistant. 

F. 

12s.  6d. 

>) 

II 

e. 

Saucer-maker. 

— 

M. 

JOS.  to  OOS. 

)> 

n 

Sponger. 

— 

F. 

9s.  to  13s. 

)> 

11 

/.  Miscellanous. 

Handler. 

M. 

20s,  to  24s. 

11 

II 

F. 

lOs.  to  123. 

11 

Handler's  Assistant. 

G. 

4s.  6d.  to  6s. 

II 

II 

Scalloper. 

F. 

13s.  to  178. 

11 

11 

2. 

Mould-maker. 

Head  Man. 

M. 

30s.  to  38s. 

>i 

11 

Assistant. 

B. 

10s. 

)i 

11 

3. 

Looker  Over. 

— 

M. 

30s.  to  405. 

>i 

i> 

>>  » 

— 

F. 

12s.  to  15s. 

II 

11 

IIL- 

—Firing  • 

Head  Fireman. 

— 

M. 

40s.  to  70s. 

II 

II 

1. 

Biscuit. 

Gang  of  several  Men. 

M. 

16s.  to  45s. 

II 

11 

2. 

Glost. 

(i)  Dipper. 

M. 

35s.  to  45s. 

u 

II 

Dipper's  Assistant. 

F.  or  B. 

7s.  6d.  to  10s. 

11 

(ii)  Warecleaner. 

F. 

10s.  to  14s. 

II 

11 

3. 

Saggar-makers. 

M. 

30s.  to  36s. 

1) 

II 

Assistant. 

M. 

18s.  to  25s. 

II 

11 

>i 

B. 

10s. 

II 

II 

IV.- 

—Printing 

Printer, 



M. 

28s.  to  30s. 

)i 

11 

Transferer. 



F. 

12s.  to  14s. 

II 

II 

>> 



F. 

8s.  6d.  to  lis. 

i» 

Cutter. 

— 

G. 

4s.  to  5s. 

i> 

>t 

V. 

— Decorating  - 

Gronndlayer  & 
Liner. 

M. 

24s.  to  32s. 

II 

11 

F. 

12s.  6d.  to  16s. 

11 

Paintresses. 

F. 

lis.  to  16s. 

11 

11 

» 

Apprentices. 

F. 

2.S.  6d.  to  10s. 

11 

Gilders. 

M. 

253.  to  27s. 

11 

II 

>> 

F. 

10s.  to  13s. 

II 

11 

Burnishers. 

F. 

8s.  to  10s. 

11 

11 

*  M— Man,  F— Adult  Woman,  B— Boy,  G— Girl. 

/  The  variation  here  and  i.i  other  places  is  due  -to  the  difference  in  the  wages  paid  at  different  stnges  of 
apprenticeship. 

429.  5f 
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Pottery  Manufacture.   Wages — continued. 


Department. 

Process. 

Sex. 

Average  Weekly  Wage. 

VI.- 

-  Warehouse,  &c. 

1. 

Biscuit  Ware- 

house. 

Head. 

M. 

2.5s.  to  35s.  per 

week. 

Assistant. 

M. 

18s.  to  20s.  „ 

>) 

Head. 

T? 

r . 

15s. 

>> 

o 
J. 

Sorters. 

F. 

10s.  6d.  to  13k. 

»> 

Assistants. 

n. 

4s.  6d. 

)> 

3. 

Polishers. 

M. 

30s.  to  35s.  „ 

>> 

Apprentices. 

B. 

Varying. 

VII.- 

—Packing,  &c. 

1. 

Packing. 

Packer. 

M. 

258.  to  333.  „ 

j» 

Assistants. 

B. 

10s.  to  lis.  „ 

it 

2. 

Ck)opering. 

Cooper. 

M. 

25  s.  „ 

>> 

Assistants, 

B. 

10s. 

>) 

Note. — The  figures  given  in  this  table  are  not  intended  to  represent  the  highest  or  the  lowest  wages 
given,  but  an  average  range.  The  conBiderable  variation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  work  is  paid  for 
on  piece-work  rates.    But  in  any  ease  the  general  level  of  wages  varies  much  between  one  firm  and  another. 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  wages  are,  on  the  whole,  fairly  well  sustained,  even  though  there 
may  be  a  tendency,  of  which  we  have  heard  frequent  complaint,  to  substitute  female  or 
apprentice,  for  the  male  journeyman's  labour,  or  to  set  the  journeyman  on  the  least 
remunerative  classes  of  work. 

(b)  Female  Employment. 

Another  feature,  however,  differentiates  potting  from  mining,  viz.,  the  prevalence  of 
work  for  women  and  young  persons.  Even  where  the  colliers  and  potters  live  in  the  same 
district  subsidiary  earnings  by  other  members  of  the  family  appear  to  be  more  common 
among  the  families  of  potters  than  of  colliers.  Such  work  may  have  its  drawbacks.  It 
may  depress  the  standard  of  adult  male  wages  in  the  district,  and  may  have  an  effect, 
other  than  good,  on  the  general  character,  but  the  direct  and  immediate  effect,  as  between 
the  potter  whose  family  brings  in  earnings  and  the  collier  whose  family  may  not,  is  to  reduce 
the  comparative  pauperism  among  the  former  class.  A  hollow-ware  presser  or  thrower, 
who  from  asthma  is  only  able  to  do  two  or  three  days'  work  a  week,  or  a  casual  glost-placer 
when  trade  is  slack,  might  otherwise  be  ready  to  come  for  relief.  But  if  his  daughter  is 
earning  8s.  a  week,  or  his  wife  goes  back  to  the  pot-bank  where  she  worked  before  marriage, 
the  crisis  may  be  tided  over. 

(c)  Character  and  Thrift. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  question  of  comparative  character.  The  question  is  a  most  elusive 
one,  as  any  judgment  must  be  formed  from  opinions,  and  they  vary  largely,  according  to 
the  point  of  view  of  the  speaker.  Moreover,  after  the  discussion  and  criticism  of  two  years 
ago,  the  subject  is  not  an  easy  one  on  which  to  touch.  The  two  chief  manifestations  of 
character  in  this  connection  are  temperance  and  thrift.  In  neither  of  these  respects,  how- 
ever, do  we  consider  potters  to  compare  unfavourably  with  other  workers.  It  is  true  that, 
besides  weakening  the  character,  drink  is  said  by  some  to  be  responsible  for  much  of  the 
serious  illness  among  potters,  as  it  is  of  course  well  known  that  it  predisposes  to  lead- 
poisoning  and  phthisis.  The  manager  of  one  large  pottery  laid  emphasis  on  the  extent  of 
drinking  : — 

"  Drink  is  the  chief  cause  of  illness  and  pauperism.  It  is  a  terrible  curse  here — eight  out  of  every  ten  suffer 
from  drink." 

Similar,  though  more  picturesque,  was  the  opinion  of  one  woman  who  had  herself  worked 
on  a  pot-bank  : — 

"  She  would  not  marry  a  potter,  drinking  the  second  week  what  he  earned  the  first — full  up  with  dust  and 
stopping  work  before  he  was  fifty-five— drinking  and  rolhcking  about  and  hcking  up  dust." 

AVe  trust  that,  having  married  a  carter,  she  had  not  merely  mistaken  omne  ignotum  pro 
magnifico.  It  is  no  doubt,  that,  it  is  chiefly  the  drunkards  that  recruit  the  pauper  class, 
and  two  Poor  Law  medical  officers  assured  us  that  all  their  Poor  Law  patients  are  alcoholic. 
The  conditions  of  work,  the  exposure  to  heat  and  dust,  do,  of  course,  provoke  thirst.  The 

Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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notion  also  that  beer  washes  down  the  lead  has  a  fast  hold  upon  the  men.  The  frequant 
instructions,  however,  of  the  certifying  surgeons  at  the  monthly  examinations  are,  by 
degrees,  breaking  down  this  and  other  old  habits,  and  speaking  generally,  we  believe  in  the 
correctness  of  the  opinion  that  drinking  has  greatly  decreased  among  the  men.  The 
opinion  of  a  pottery  manager  on  this  point  may  be  quoted  as  representative  : — 

"  Drink  is  the  chief  evil,  but  of  the  last  few  years  it  has  diminished.  Manufacturers  have  pu"  their  foot 
down,  and  will  not  stand  the  custom  of  going  on  the  drink,  as  it  used  to  be  done.  In  the  last  fifteen  years 
drinking  has  decreased  50  per  cent.  The  men  who  would  not  alter  their  drinking  habits,  are  now  the  casuals 
that  hang  about  the  market  place  to  be  hired." 

The  judicial  statistics  of  convictions  for  offences  of  drunkenness  we  consulted,  but  did 
not  consider  them  to  afford  very  reliable  inferences.  Our  conclusion,  however,  that  there  is  no 
very  excessive  drinking  among  the  potters,  tallies  with  the  comparative  returns  for  alcohol- 
ism, so  far  as  inference  can  be  based  upon  them,  in  the  death  rates  published  by  the 
Registrar-General.  There  is,  among  the  potters,  a  good  deal  of  thrift  of  a  kind.  Most  of  the 
pot-banks  have  a  sick  club,  to  which  the  men  contribute  a  small  sum  weekly.  There  are 
also  numerous  sick  and  dividing  clubs  independent  of  the  works,  called  "  maxims."  These 
are  not  of  a  satisfactory  character.  A  good  many  potters  belong  to  the  friendly  societies. 
In  the  matter  of  thrift,  colliers  were  generally  compared  very  unfavourably  with  potters, 
and  the  following  is  the  opinion  given  by  a  Poor  Law  medical  officer  which  puts  the  point 
very  strongly  : — 

"  The  use  made  of  medical  orders  in  Longton  is  scandalous.  Men  earning  good  wages,  among  colliers 
and  iron  workers,  make  no  provision  for  illness,  but  send  at  once  to  the  relieving  officer  for  a  medical  order 
either  for  themselves,  or  directly  the  baby  is  ill.  There  is  a  fixed  idea  that  payment  of  rates  gives  them  a  right 
to  it.  They  require  me  to  give  nourishment,  and  threaten  that  if  1  do  not,  the  patient  will  go  without  it.  I 
order  milk  for  the  baby,  and  they  say  at  once,  '  Write  me  an  order  for  the  relieving  officer.'  I  point  out  that 
the  child  would  have  to  be  fed  in  health,  and  sick  diet  in  this  case  will  cost  no  more,  but  they  retort,  '  The 
child  won't  get  the  milk  unless  you  give  me  the  order.'  " 

It  remained  to  test  our  conclusions  thus  formed  with  reference  to  the  general  amount  of 
pauperism  in  the  potting  trade  by  such  statistics  as  were  available.  We  therefore  en- 
deavoured to  analyse  the  cases  contained  in  the  Application  and  Report  Books  for  the 
Stoke  Union  for  the  complete  year  ended  Michaelmas,  1906.  Side  by  side  with  the  results 
thus  obtained,  we  set  the  figures  kindly  communicated  to  us  at  a  recent  date  by  the  Com- 
mission which  show  the  number  of  paupers  on  relief  on  March  31st,  1906,  in  both  the  Stoke 
and  Wolstanton  Unions. 


Number  on  Relief  in  certain  Trades  in  the  Stoke  and  Wolstanton  Poor  Law  Uneons.* 


Stoke  Union. 

Wolstanton  Union. 

Occupation. 

Males  of  10  years  and  upwards 
engaged. 

Paupers  relieved  March  31st, 
1906.    (Pauper  census.) 

Percentage  of  Males  engaged 
formed  by  Paupers,  column  2. 

Numbers  relieved  during  year 
Michaelmas,  1905-6  (Applica- 
tion and  Report  Books). 

Percentage  of  Males  engaged 
formed  by  Paupers,  column  2. 

Males  10  years  and  upwards 
engaged. 

Paupers  relieved  March  31st, 
1906.    (Pauper  census.) 

Percentage  of  Males  engaged 
formed  by  Paupers,  column  7. 

Standard  of  pauper- 
ism in  the  different 
occupations  as  de- 
noted by  columns 

3,  5,  and  8, 
pauperism  among 
potters  being  taken 
as  100. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

3. 

5. 

8. 

Coal  and  shale  miners 

6,978 

250 

3-7 

472 

6-9 

6,989 

178 

2-5 

176 

197 

156 

Metal  workers  - 

4,309 

135 

3-1 

226 

5-2 

2,684 

80 

21 

148 

149 

131 

Potters  - 

14,763 

301 

2-1 

513 

3-5 

8,356 

130 

1-6 

100 

100 

100 

Total  (all  occupations) 

47,549 

1,323 

2-8 

31,754 

805 

2-5 

*  The  above  rate  is  uncorrected  for  age.  A  factor  of  such  correction,  based  on  the  population  of  Hanley, 
may  be  taken  as  '773  in  the  case  of  colliers,  and  '787  in  the  case  of  potters. 


The  drawbacks  to  such  statistics  are  that  they  are  necessarily  basei  on  data  which 
eannot  be  said  to  be  thoroughly  reliable.  The  care  in  ascertaining  the  occupation  of  i»n 
applicant  or  the  readiness  to  enter  him  as  a  general  labourer  may  throw  out  the  whole 
result.    We  were,  however,  assured  that  in  the  Stoke  Union  care  was  taken  in  this  respect. 
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The  analysis  of  the  Application  and  Report  Book  will,  it  will  be  noted,  represent  the  whole 
applications  made  during  the  whole  year.  The  pauper  census,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
iaclude  long-standing  cases  relieved  in  institutions,  whether  workhouse  or  workhouse 
infirmary.  Assuming,  therefore,  the  correctness  of  the  data  in  this  instance,  that  occupa- 
tion, the  paupers  from  which  show  a  larger  proportion  of  permanent  cases  unsuited  by 
illness  or  otherwise  for  out-relief,  will  bulk  larger,  in  comparison,  in  the  pauper  census 
than  in  the  analysis  of  the  Application  and  Report  Books. 

Speaking  generally,  it  is  probably  not  safe  to  push  any  refinements  very  far 
considering  the  nature  of  the  data.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  general  result  is  to  confirm, 
-the  conclusions  reached  from  other  premises. 

The  Potting  Industry. 

3.  Nature  of  pauperism  among  potters  and  other  workers  compared. 

Such  'pauperism,  howecer,  as  does  exist  among  potters  is  more  closely  connected  with  the 
unhealthy  conditions  of  tJie  trade  than  is  the  case  with  employees  in  otlier  local  industries. 

The  potteries  are  not  exempt  from  the  general  rule  that  it  is  the  irregular  workers  who^ 
furnish  the  cases  for  Poor  Law  relief,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  memorandum  prepared 
for  us  at  Stoke  by  the  superintendent  relieving  ofiicer  : — 

"  Amongst  the  industrial  conditions  .in  this  district  tending  to  produce  pauperism  may  be  mentioned  the 
following  :  The  employment  of  casual  labour  in  connection  with  certain  branches  of  the  potting  industry- — 
chiefly  in  carrying  ware  from  one  department  to  another,  placing,  oven  drawing,  etc.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  in  Longton,  where  some  hundreds  of  men  depend  on  such  work,  many  of  whom  stand  in  the  market 
place  waiting  to  be  hired  for  the  day.  Others  have  regular  engagements  for  one  or  two  days  weekly,  or  twO' 
days  a  fortnight,  etc.,  but  in  each  case  the  day's  work  is  paid  for  as  soon  as  it  is  done,  and  the  worker  has 
only  one  day's  earnings,  varying  from  3s.  4d.  to  5s.,  between  himself  and  want.  Similar  conditions  prevail, 
though  to  a  smaller  extent,  in  Hanley,  Fenton,  and  Stoke." 

We  were  also,  however,  impressed  by  the  extent  of  sickness,  which  entered  in  as  a  cause 
of  pauperism,  co-ordinate  with  that  of  irregular  work,  in  a  manner  that  was  not  the  case  in 
a  normal  Poor  Law  Union.  This  sickness  is  over  and  above  the  definite  cases  of  lead 
poisoning,  noted  above,  which  lead  directly  to  the  Poor  Law.  It  probably  corresponds^ 
not  to  the  abnormal  figure  for  plumbism  in  the  published  death  rates,  but  to  the  rates  for 
other  diseases  from  which  there  is  a  mortality  in  all  occupations,  but  an  excess  in  that  of 
china  and  earthenware  manufacture.  Our  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  fact  by 
both  the  actual  death  rates  and  also  by  opinions  expressed  by  relieving  officers,  of  which 
some  have  been  quoted.  We  have  endeavoured  to  test  such  inferences  by  analyses  o£ 
medical  orders,  of  records  of  out-relief  given  to  applicants  who  were  sick  and  of  the  com- 
parative numbers  on  relief  of  the  widows  of  potters  and  of  colliers. 

The  analysis  of  medical  orders  was  very]  kindly  undertaken  for  us  by  a  physician. 
A  period  of  six  months  was  taken  in  Longton,  where  the  pottery  element  is  very  large, 
and  in  the  borough  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme.  All  medical  orders  were  taken,  where 
the  relief  was  given  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  the  actual  applicant.  The  results  were 
then  compared,  as  regards  different  trades — potters  and  colliers — in  Longton,  and  as- 
between  Longton  and  Newcastle.  The  work  was  most  carefully  done,  and  we  feel  we  should 
express  our  thanks  for  it.  242  cases  were  considered  in  Longton,  and  sixty-six  in  New- 
castle, and  details  are  given  in  Appendix  XLV.  We  regret,  however,  that  the  facts  dis- 
closed are  not  such  as  to  warrant  any  deductions,  and  we  do  not  feel  that  the  effects  of  the 
occupations  of  the  applicants  are  in  any  way  reflected  in  the  medical  orders  given.  It  is 
probable  that  any  results  that  might  otherwise  have  emerged  are  disturbed  by  the  exis- 
tence of  the  North  Stafford  Infirmary,  of  which,  especially  as  outpatients,  great  use  is. 
made.  But  in  any  case  recourse  is  also  had  to  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer  for  such 
trivial  ailments,  in  so  many  cases,  as  to  mask  the  more  abiding  effect  of  the  occupation. 

In  the  matter  of  out-relief  given  on  account  of  sickness,  the  criticism  j  ust  stated  does  not  find 
place.  Small  transitory  ailments  cannot  qualify,  in  the  same  measure,  for  out-relief.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  sickness  did  in  reahty  operate  to  produce  or  accelerate  pauperism  among 
potters,  through  a  lingering  and  incapacitating  illness,  then  it  might  be  expected  that  there 
would  be  a  larger  proportion  of  potters  on  relief  for  this  cause,  while  still  under  sixty  years 
of  age.  The  same  reason  would,  through  the  earlier  age  at  death,  prevent  the  number 
of  those  above  sixty  years  being  equally  increased.  If,  therefore,  our  impression  was  true, 
we  expected  to  find,  in  the  case  of  out-relief  given  on  account  of  sickness,  the  proportion  of 
those  under  sixty  to  those  over  sixty,  larger  among  potters  than  among  colliers.    This  was 

Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
io  the  parje-numbering  in  brackets. 
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"borne  out  by  the  facts  summarised  in  the  subjoined  table.  The  details  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  XLVI. 


API'I.ICATIONS  FOR  RELIEF,  StOKE  UnION,  DURING  THE  YeAR  ENDING  LADY  DAY,  1906,  DUE  TO 

Sickness  of  Applicant. 


Occupation. 

Applicants  under  60. 

Applicants  of  60  and 
over. 

Proportion  of  applicants 
under  60  to  those  over  60. 

Potters  

247 

52 

4"75 

Colliers  

201 

64 

314 

Ironworkers   -       -       -  - 

56 

17 

3-29 

Labourers      .       -       -  - 

211 

78 

2-71 

Others   

141 

78 

1-81 

The  same  confirmation  was  obtained  by  an  enquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  widows 
upon  relief.  Of  the  other  trade  conditions  which  were  likely  to  counteract  the  effect  of  ill 
health  as  producing  pauperism  among  the  male  potters  while  alive,  that  of  female  employ- 
ment alone  was  likely  to  benefit  the  widow,  and  in  the  absence  of  children  of  an  age  to 
earn,  the  wages  of  the  widow  only  would  not  as  a  rule  be  enough  to  maintain  the  family 
in  independence.  It  was  therefore  not  unnatural  to  expect,  as  the  enquiry  subsequently 
showed,  that  though  there  might  be  less  pauperism  among  potters  than  among  colliers, 
the  state  of  affairs  was  reversed  as  regards  their  widows. 

The  subjoined  table  has  been  prepared  through  the  help  of  the  clerks  to  the  guardians 
and  the  relieving  ojBScers  of  the  Stoke  and  Wolstanton  Unions,  and  was  only  rendered 
possible  by  their  co-operation. 


Widows  of  Potters  and  Colliers  in  receipt  of  Relief  on  January  1st,  1907. 


Occupations  of  deceased 
husbands. 

of  males, 
s  and  up- 
(ccupied  in 
3.  (Census 

Widows  under  60  in  receipt 
of  relief,  Januaiy  1st,  1907. 

Propor- 
tion 
per  1000 

Propor- 
tion 
expressed 
with 
potters 
=  100. 

Pauperism 
among 

potters  and 
colliers, 

Number 
10  year 
wards,  c 

L  U  U  UlcLvll 

of  1901.) 

Under 
45  years. 

45  to 
59  years. 

Total. 

of  males 
engaged. 

March  31st, 

1906. 
Potters =100. 

A. — Stoke  Union. 

1.  Colliers  - 

6,938 

42 

12 

54 

7-9 

86 

176 

2.  Potters  - 

14,763 

97 

39 

136 

9-2 

100 

100 

B. — Wolstanton  Union. 

1.  Colliers  - 

6,989 

33 

13 

46 

6-7 

77 

15G" 

2.  Potters  - 

8,356 

48 

25 

73 

8-7 

100 

100 

*  As  a  sidelight  on  the  question  either  of  thrift  or  of  health,  the  figures  for  the  dependents  on  such 
widows  may  be  worthy  of  attention. 


Widows  and  their  Dependents  in  receipt  of  Relief  on  January  1st,  1907. 


Occupations  of  deceased  husbands. 

Widows 

under 
45  years 
of  age. 

Their 
dependents. 

Average 
size  of 
family. 

Widows 
aged 

45  to  59 
years. 

Their 
dependents. 

Average 
size  of 
family.. 

A. — Stoke  Union. 

1.  Colliers    -       .       .  - 

42 

163 

3-9 

12 

36 

3-0 

2.  Potters    ...  - 

97 

336 

3-5 

39 

85 

2-2 

B.~  Wolstanton  Union. 

1.  Colliers    -       -       -  - 

33 

130 

3-9 

13 

40 

30 

2.  Potters  .... 

48 

170 

3-5 

25 

59 

2-4 
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Women  as  Paupers.— ¥ot  reasons  already  stated,  and  which  are,  indeed,  sufficiently 
obvious,  no  connection  between  the  industrial  conditions  of  women  and  pauperism  can  be 
established.  We  have,  however,  in  Stoke  as  elsewhere,  made  such  enquiries  as  were 
possible  into  the  extent  and  nature  of  pauperism  among  women,  A  certain  number  of 
widows  in  receipt  of  relief  are  employed  in  the  pot-banks,  and  some  of  these  we  visited  in 
their  homes.  Our  representatives  interviewed  157  women  in  the  Stoke  Union  Workhouse. 
Of  these,  seventy  were,  or  had  been,  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  the  potting  trade. 
No  direct  connection  was  disclosed,  in  interviewing  them,  between  the  conditions  of  their 
work  and  their  pauperism.  Complaints  of  the  bad  effects  of  their  work  were  made  by 
many  of  the  women.  For  example,  seventeen  women  employed  as  transferrers,  paint- 
resses,  and  gilders  complained  of  injurious  effects  to  eyesight,  which,  in  some  cases,  had 
led  to  their  pauperism  through  loss  of  employment.  Of  fifteen  throwers'  assistants,  eight 
complained  of  the  heavy  nature  of  the  work,  and  of  the  dust  inhaled.  The  turning,  by 
hand,  of  the  large  wheel  is  no  doubt  a  strain  upon  a  woman,  and  the  carrying  of  the  clay 
to  the  thrower  is  hard  work.    The  following  are  the  cases  referred  to  : — 

A.  H.  Widow,  aged  46.  A  thrower's  assistant.  She  began  work  when  she  was  twelve  years  old.  She 
states  that  she  had  good  health,  but  that  the  work  was  very  heavy.  She  had  two  children,  both  of  whom 
had  died  as  babies.    Her  husband  had  been  a  placer,  and  died  in  the  workhouse  of  chronic  Ijronchitis. 

E.  P.  Widow,  aged  58.  Worked  as  a  sponger,  but  had  to  give  it  up  as  she  could  not  do  the  lifting.  Her 
heart  "  is  not  strong,"  and  she  "  fell  down  "  at  work.    She  had  four  children,  of  whom  three  died. 

E.  H.  Widow,  aged  39.  A  thrower's  assistant.  She  states  that  the  lifting  was  very  heavy  work,  and 
that  she  got  varicose  veins  and  "  a  bad  chest."  She  has  had  six  children,  three  of  whom  died  as  babies.  Her 
husband  was  a  placer,  and  died  of  phthisis  aged  thirty-two.  She  has  been  in  the  workhouse  two  and  a  half 
years. 

A.  G. — Widow,  aged  45.  A  thrower's  assistant.  She  gave  up  the  work  as  it  was  too  heavy,  and  "  gave 
her  indigestion."  i 

L.  T.  Widow,  aged  65.  A  thrower's  assistant.  She  had  to  give  up  work  as  her  "  breathing  got  so  bad." 
She  has  been  in  the  workhouse  five  years.  She  had  nine  children,  of  whom  two  were  stillborn,  and  four  died 
under  two  years  of  age.    Also,  she  had  two  miscarriages. 

H.  C.  Widow,  aged  74.  Thrower's  assistant.  She  states  that  "wheel  turning  is  very  heavy  work." 
She  worked  irregularly  after  her  marriage.  She  had  fourteen  children  and  two  miscarriages.  Two  of  her. 
children  were  stillborn,  and  nine  died  young.  Her  husband  was  a  plate  maker.  He  died  of  "  Potters'  Asthma," 
and  was  blind  for  four  years  before  his  death. 

E.  C.  Widow,  aged  68.  A  thrower's  assistant.  She  began  to  work  when  eight  years  old,  and  worked 
till  seven  months  ago,  when  "  her  heart  failed,  and  she  dropped  down  at  the  work."  ,  , 

M.  I.  Widow,  aged  43.  A  thrower's  assistant  for  twenty-seven,  years.  The  work  was  very  heavy  and  she 
got  varicose  veins.  j 

The  following  table,  showing  the  occupations  of  the  women  found  in  the  workhouse,  and 
interviewed  by  our  representative,  may  be  of  interest. 


Census  Return  of  W^omen  iNraRviEWdiD  In  Workhouse  and  Infirmary — Stokg-on-Trent. 


Occupation. 

No. 

Have  had  illegitimate 
children. 

No.  of  children. 

Paintresses  

8 

Transferrers  

14 

1 

1 

Warehouse  (glost)  -       -       -  - 

3 

1 

3 

,,  (biscuit) 

4 

Throwers'  Assistants 

15 

7 

12 

Spongers  

7 

3 

8 

Scourers  - 

4 

Enamellers,  Gilders  and  Burnishers 

8 

4 

10 

Various  in  Pottery  ... 

7 

Charwomen  

16 

2 

3 

Service  -  

40 

11 

20 

Hawkers  

3 

Various  trades  .... 

15 

Nil.  

13 

3 

4 

Total 

157 

32 

61 

Percentage  of  women  with  illegitimate  children  20*3. 


Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  oj  the  Gommission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volum?  are 
to  the  parje-numbering  in  brackets. 
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The  number  of  single  girls  with  illegitimate  children,  and  the  immoral  history  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  women,  impressed  the  lady  who  interviewed  them  for  us,  and 
whose  experience  of  workhouse  cases  is  great.  No  relation  between  the  condition  of 
things  and  occupation  appeared.  It  will,  however,  be  seen  that  the  larger  number  of 
illegitimate  children  were  found  among  the  throwers'  assistants,  who  are  of  a  somewhat 
rough  class,  and  the  servants,  most  of  whom,  it  was  ascertained,  had  been  in  public-houses. 
From  a  return  furnished  to  us  from  the  workhouse  we  found  that  in  1906  of  seventy-one 
births  fifty  were  illegitimate,  and  of  these  the  mothers  were,  in  twenty-five  cases,  pottery 
workers,  and  in  twenty-two  cases  domestic  servants. 

Housing  Conditions. 

Our  own  investigations  confirmed  the  opinions  expressed  to  us  by  medical  officers  of 
health.  Poor  Law  medical  officers,  the  rector  of  Stoke  and  others  that  housing  is  not  an 
important  factor  in  pauperism  in  "  the  Potteries."  The  medical  officer  of  health  for  Stoke 
said  : — 

"  We  have  no  overcrowded  or  insanitary  areas.  Structurally  the  houses  are  all  right,  but  internally  they 
are  dirty.  From  time  to  time  we  have  had  bad  old  houses  removed,  but  the  inhabitants  move  into  better 
ones  and  make  them  in  a  short  time  dirty  and  bad.  Everywhere  in  Stoke  the  houses  are  open  to  the  fresh 
air,  we  have  no  congested  parts,  all  are  near  the  fields.  "  The  Potteries  "  is  a  narrow  strip  of  town  open  to 
the  fields,  and  there  are  practically  no  insanitary  or  unhealthy  conditions  except  those  that  are  industrial." 

In  nearly  all  cases  the  houses  are  occupied  by  one  family,  tenement  houses  are  almost 
unknown.  The  above  remarks  are  probably  equally  true  of  all  the  Pottery  towns  with  the 
exception  that  in  parts  of  Longton  the  conditions  are  distinctly  less  satisfactory,  there  is 
more  poverty  and  the  houses  are  of  a  lower  standard  in  general  sanitation  and  internal 
cleanliness. 

In  a  report  prepared  for  us  by  the  superintendent  relieving  officer,  he  stated  with  regard 
to  housing  conditions  and  pauperism  : — 

"  A  general  increase  in  wages  would  no  doubt  enable  many  families  to  afford  a  house  more  suited  to  the 
size  of  the  family.  Otherwise  the  housing  problem  is  not  at  all  acute  in  this  district.  There  are  plenty  of 
good  houses  containing  two  or  three  bedrooms  to  be  let  at  a  fair  rent.  Ample  building  land  is  available  and 
the  building  of  such  houses  is  quite  equal  to  the  demand.  At  the  same  time  in  some  parts  of  the  Union  there 
is  a  large  number  of  old  and  insanitary  dwellings  fully  occupied  in  many  cases  by  workers  able  to  afford  a  better 
house — two  families  are  often  found  living  in  one  house.  The  increase  in  the  rates  and  the  recent  trade  depres- 
sion have  added  to  the  number  of  such  instances." 

We  visited  a  number  of  houses  in  most  of  the  five  towns  and  found  the  workpeople  living 
for  the  chief  part  in  four-roomed  houses  at  a  rent  of  from  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  "Widows  with 
small  families  or  old  people  lived  in  little  two-roomed  houses  at  a  rent  of  3s.  6d.  a  week. 
There  is  a  great  tendency  for  married  sons  and  daughters  to  remain  at  home  and  the  com- 
plaint made  by  a  district  nurse  that  there  is  considerable  overcrowding  of  sleeping-rooms  is 
probably  justified  in  many  instances. 

In  the  Stoke  Union  there  are  few  common  lodging-houses.  Most  of  these  are  in  Longton 
and  they  are  all  small  houses,  very  old  and  dilapidated,  in  the  oldest  and  worst  quarter  of 
the  town.  Some  particulars  of  those  visited  are  given  in  Appendix  XXXVII.  The  lodgers 
are  mostly  tramps,  few  being  permanent.  Naturally  a  good  number  of  applicants 
for  medical  and  other  relief  come  from  these  houses.  Of  eighty-seven  men  interviewed  by 
our  representative  in  the  Stoke  workhouse  31  to  35  per  cent,  had  been  admitted  from 
common  lodging-houses. 
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ST.  HELENS. 

The  Union  of  Prescot  possessed  in  1901  a  population  of  153,648,  (79,021  males  and 
74,027  females).  The  principal  centres  of  population  comprised  in  the  Union  are  tlu^ 
County  Borough  of  St.  Helens,  with  a  population  of  84,410,  (43,618  males  and  40,792 
females)  and  the  Mimicipal  Borough  of  Widnes  (population  28,580 ;  males,  15,118 ; 
females,  13,462).  In  the  rest  of  the  Union  are  several  small  urban  districts,  of  which  Prescot 
is  the  largest,  with  a  population  of  7,855.  The  names  of  the  other  Urban  Districts  are 
Much  Woolton,  Little  Woolton,  Huyton-Avith-Roby,  and  Raiiiford.  The  Rural  District  of 
Whiston  occui)ies  a  considerable  area  and  possesses  a  scattered  population. 

The  reason  for  directing  an  investigation  in  the  Union  was  the  presence  of  the  glass 
and  chemical  trades.  Of  the  former,  St.  Helens  is  the  great  centre,  and  it  is  an  industry 
that  has  rajDidly  expanded  there  in  recent  years.  Alkali  manufacture  still  employs  a 
considerable  but  decreasing  number  of  men  in  St.  Helens,  the  chief  centre  of  the  indus- 
try in  the  Union  being  at  Widnes.  Besides  the  two  foregoing  trades,  the  mining  element 
is  considerable.  Prescot  in  addition  was  formerly  the  site  of  a  considerable  watchmaking 
industry.  This,  however,  is  dying  out,  while  one  or  two  new  works  of  another  kind  have 
recently  been  erected.  The  following  table  shows  the  relative  importance  of  the  various 
industries  according  to  the  census  of  1901 : — 


Note. — Rejerences  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pajes  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  pufje-nutnbering  in  braclcets. 
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Total. 

27,107 

9,631 

12,693 

49,431 
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St.  Helens  (County  Borough) 
Widnes  (Municipal  Borough) 
Remainder  of  the  Union 

Total :  Prescot  Union  - 

420. 
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That  the  ghiss  and  chemical  industries  each  afforded  a  prima  facie  case  for  enquiry 
appears  from  the  following  figures,  taken  from  the  published  death-rates  for  the  years 
1890-91-92  in  the  Decennial  Supplement  to  the  Report  of  the  Registrar-General : — 


Comparative  Mortality  of  All  Males,  and  of  Glass  Workers,  Manufacturing  Chemists,  and 
Coal-Miners  (Lancashire),  25-65  Years  of  Age,  from  All  Causes  and  from  Several 
Causes,  1890-91-92. 


All  Causes. 

'  Alcoholism. 

Gout. 

Phthisis. 

Diabetes. 

Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System. 

Valvular  Disease 
of  the  Heart. 

Other  Diseases  of 
the  Circulatory 
System. 

Bronchitis. 

1  Pneumonia  and 
Pleurisy. 

Other  Eespiratory 
Diseases. 

Bright's  Disease. 

Plumbism. 

Accident. 

All  males 

1,000 

13 

2 

192 

7 

102 

24 

102 

88 

114 

22 

28 

1 

56 

Glass  manufacture  - 

1,487 

24 

9 

295 

21 

155 

25 

129 

222 

194 

29 

42 

12 

5& 

Manufacturing  chemists  - 

1,392 

7 

162 

7 

98 

47 

118 

249 

227 

26 

26 

1 

98 

Coal-miners  (Lancashire)  - 

1,069 

5 

1 

102 

4 

70 

17 

96 

172 

199 

18 

17 

155 

An  enquiry  was  consequently  made  for  us  in  the  locality  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Clarke^ 
under  our  directions,  and  a  large  amount  of  information  was  collected  by  him  there 
and  also  in  other  Poor  Law  Unions  in  which  the  chemical  industry  was  an  especially 
prominent  feature.    We  have  also  visited  the  district  ourselves. 


Summary  of  Conclusions. 

1.  That  neither  in  the  glass  or  chemical  trades  do  the  present  conditions  lead  tO' 
pauperism. 

2.  That  in  the  past,  a  certain  amount  of  pauperism  resulted  from  the  conditions  in 
the  chemical  industry. 

3.  That  there  is  a  disproportionate  amount  of  pauperism  among  the  colliers. 

The  Manufacture  of  Glass. 

The  manufacture  of  glass  in  St.  Helens  falls  into  two  distinct  branches,  bottle 
making  and  glass  making  strictly  so  called,  i.e.,  the  miking  of  sheet  and  plate  glass. 
There  are  few^er  employes  than  formerly  in  St.  Helens  in  the  bottle-making  industry, 
whereas  the  making  of  sheet  and  plate  glass  has  largely  increased. 

1.  Bottle  making. — In  the  manufacture  of  bottles  the  material  is  mixed  and  melted 
in  the  furtiace  by  the  "  mixers  "  and  "  founders."  It  is  then  ready  to  be  fashioned  into 
bottles.  The  operatives  who  are  engaged  form  a  group,  called  a  "  hole,"  one  set  of  men 
going  to  each  hole  in  the  furnace.  The  gatherer  dips  his  hollow  iron  rod  into  the 
molten  glass  in  the  furnace  and  collects  a  sufficient  quantity  of  glass  in  the  form  of  a 
ball  at  the  end  of  it.  The  blower,  taking  the  rod  from  him,  makes  the  molten  glass 
take  a  roughly  cylindrical  shape  by  rolling  it  on  an  iron  plate.  Then,  putting  it  in 
the  mould  which  is  placed  just  below  the  board,  on  which  he  stands  for  the  purpose,  he 
blows  down  the  iron  rod,  and  the  bottle  is  thus  completely  formed  except  for  the  neck. 
A  boy  then  carries  the  bottle,  still  adhering  to  the  iron  rod  by  a  drawn-out  filament  of 
glass,  to  the  finisher  and  detaches  it,  at  this  point,  from  the  iron  rod.  The  finisher 
knocks  off  the  rough  glass  at  the  neck,  and,  with  a  small  lump  of  molten  glass,  fashions 
the  finished  neck  on  to  the  bottle.  It  is  then  carried  away  by  a  boy,  to  be  placed  in 
another  furnace  at  a  low  heat,  where  it  is  "  annealed  "  or  tempered.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  "  hole  "  consists  of  a  gang  of  three  men,  with  one  or  two  boys.  A  few  of 
the  open-mouthed  bottles,  such  as  jam  jars,  are  made  by  machines  managed  by  lower- 
paid  labour,  and  in  such  a  case  the  group  consists  of  the  gatherer,  blower  and  paddler, 
with  a  boy  as  taker-in.  Stoppers  are  made  by  a  special  stopper-maker,  and  there  are 
the  usual  subsidiary  departments,  bottle-sorters,  bottle-washers,  bottle-stopperers, 
mould-makers,  mechanics,  joiners,  crate-makers,  blacksmiths,  bricklayers,  and  carters. 


Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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Sheet  Glass  Manufacture. — As  in  the  case  of  bottles,  tlie  glass  is  mixed  and  me' ted 
in  tlie  furnace,  passing  down  to  where  the  gatherers  collect  as  much  glass  on  their 
hollow  rods  as  is  needed  for  the  type  of  sheet  glass  required.  Carrying  the  ball  of 
glass  from  the  furnace,  the  gatherer  places  the  ball  of  molten  glass  into  a  hollowed 
depression  in  a  metal  plate,  and,  turning  the  rod  round,  works  the  glass  into  a  rough 
circle  of  proper  diameter.  He  then  blows  down  the  tube,  thus  making  a  rough  neck  to 
the  glass  ball,  and  hands  it,  iron  tube  and  all,  to  the  blower.  The  latter  stands  at  the 
edge  of  a  sunken  trough  several  feet  deep  and  blows  down  the  tube,  heating  it  up  when 
necessary,  and  swinging  it  like  a  pendulum  in  the  trough  and  turning  it,  until  it  forms 
a  hollow  cylinder  four  or  more  feet  long.  It  is  then  taken  away  and  placed  on  a  rest, 
where  a  light  tap  severs  it  from  the  iron  rod,  while  after  a  filament  of  hot  glass  has 
been  passed  round  it  at  the  proper  place,  a  further  tap  at  that  place  breaks  off  the 
uneven  ends  of  glass,  leaving  it  a  perfect  hollow  cylinder  open  at  both  ends. 

The  cylinder  is  carried  to  the  splitter,  who,  with  a  diamond  cutter  and  a  ruler,  cuts 
an  even  straight  line  up  the  inside  from  end  to  end.  Placed  next  in  the  flattener's 
furnace,  with  that  part  uppermost  where  the  line  has  been  drawn,  it  opens  outwards  on 
each  side  at  the  line  and  sinks  into  a  level  sheet,  the  flattener  smoothing  out  uneven- 
nesses  with  a  block  of  wood  on  the  end  of  an  iron  rod.  The  flattening  oven  serves  also 
to  temper  the  glass,  which  is  then  taken  away  and,  after  being  washed,  is  sorted  and 
either  stored  as  plain  sheet  glass  or  has  a  pattern  printed  and  ground  upon  it. 

Plate  Glass. — The  chief  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  are  the  melting 
of  ingredients,  the  casting,  annealing,  grinding,  polishing,  cutting  and  ])evelling.  Em- 
bossing and  silvering  of  mirrors  is  also  carried  on  in  these  works.  There  is  besides  a 
department  for  making  the  casting  pots  or  crucibles.  Men  only  are  employed  in  the 
mixing,  melting,  casting  and  annealing  ;  boys  work  with  men  in  the  grinding,  and  women 
with  the  men  and  boys  in  the  polishing  and  bevelling  departments.  The  ingredients 
which  have  been  mixed  and  ground  to  a  powder  are  melted  in  the  large  casting  pots  in 
the  furnace,  and  men  furnished  with  long-handled  ladles  fill  the  pot  when  it  is  already 
glowing  red  hot  in  the  furnace.  This  operation  takes  an  hour  or  more  and  is  said  to  be, 
as  indeed  it  appears,  as  heavy  and  trying  as  any  other  in  the  casting  hall.  When  ready, 
the  casting  pot  is  drawn  out  of  the  furnace  on  a  carriage  by  a  gang  of  men  under  the 
direction  of  the  head  caster  and  is  dragged  along  rails  into  the  next  department ;  the 
clamps  of  the  over-head  crane  having  been  adjusted,  the  pot  is  lifted  and  carried  to  a 
position  above  the  spreading  table.  The  pot  is  then  tilted  and  the  contents  flow  over 
the  table,  and  are  spread  evenly  upon  it  to  the  required  thickness,  the  whole  table  being 
then  drawn  by  machinery  into  the  annealing  furnace.  The  surface  of  the  annealed  plate 
is  very  rough,  and  this  glass  is  placed  upon  an  enormous  turn-table  to  begroimd.  The 
grinding  is  done  by  mechanical  means.  The  turn-table  upon  which  the  plate  glass  rests 
is  drawn  by  machinery  into  position  beneath  two  iron-plated  circular  discs ;  sand  is 
poured  upon  the  table  and  water  turned  on  and  the  turn-table  and  grinding  discs  revolve 
rapidly.  By  a  similar  mechanical  operation  the  plate  on  its  turn-table  is  polished  by 
lamb's  cloth  covered  discs  and  a  solution  of  oxide  of  iron.  The  smaller  sheets  of  plate 
glass  are  polished  by  hand  by  women.  The  other  processes  need  not  be  described  here. 
Much  of  the  risk  to  life  and  limb  and  to  health  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  use  of 
mechanical  means  as  in  lifting  and  carrying,  and  in  grinding  and  polishing.  Polishing 
also  is  now  done  by  the  aid  of  non-poisonous  and  moist  materials.  All  workers,  men  and  ? 
women,  wear  stout  leather  gauntlets  on  the  wrists  as  a  protection  against  cuts  from  the 
sharp  edges  of  the  glass,  and  clogs  protect  the  feet. 

Chemical  Workers. — Chemical  Works  extend  over  so  large  an  area  and  comprise  . 
such  a  number  of  different  structures  and  such  a  variety  of  processes  that  any 
attempt  at  description  would  be  useless.  The  methods  of  manufjicture  of  any  of  the 
principal  chemicals  produced  in  the  St.  Helens  Works  are  too  technical  to  be 
described  or  understood  except  by  a  chemist.  Bleaching  powder,  vitriol,  and  salt- 
cake  (for  use  in  making  glass)  are  manufactured  largely  in  the  town.  Chemical  works 
are  under  two  sets  of  regulations  enforced  by  two  sets  of  inspectors.  For  the  pro- 
tection of  the  workmen  there  are  the  special  rules  imposed  under  the  Factory  Act. 
For  the  protection  of  the  neighbouring  residents  and  vegetation  there  is  the  Alkali 
Act  which  imposes  restrictions  upon  the  escape  of  injurious  gases  into  the  air. 


The  majority  of  the  workmen  are  employed  in  ordinary  labouring  work,  and  are 
not  exposed  to  much  danger.    A  certain  number  of  the  labourers  however  encounter 
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in  the  course  of  their  work  injurious  gases,  and  irritating  dust.  This  is  especially  the 
<;ase  in  the  making  and  packing  of  bleaching  powder.  The  men  are  exposed  to  the 
lime  which  envelopes  them  in  a  thick  white  fog,  and  to  the  chlorine  gas  which  would 
surtbcate  them  were  it  not  for  their  "  nmzzles."  These  muzzles  consist  of  many  layers 
of  Hannel  tied  over  the  mouth — the  whole  being  so  thick  that  it  would  seem 
impossible  to  breath  through  it.  The  great  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  process  in  recent  years  must  have  greatly  reduced  the  danger  and  discomfort 
which  is  still  however  considerable.  The  "  Deacon  process,"  which  we  saw,  has 
superseded  the  much  more  trying  Weldon  process.  The  men  chosen  for  this  part  of 
the  work  are  exceptionally  strong  and  robust.  They  are  for  the  most  part  Irish. 
The  wages  are  higher  on  account  of  the  danger  than  the  unskilled  labourer  would 
otherwise  receive  and  the  men  while  employed  make  light  of  the  discomfort.  Of  the 
furnace  men  employed  in  the  making  of  salt-cake  much  skill  as  well  as  great  strength 
is  required.  They  are  among  the  so-called  "  process  men  "  as  distinguished  from  t\\& 
labourers.  They  are  exposed  to  immense  heat  during  the  long  period  of  contimious 
exertion  at  the  furnace  mouth  while  raking  the  mass  of  material  within. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  Chemical  Works  in  Dangerous  Trades,  edited  by  Dr. 
Oliver,  sums  up  the  conditions  of  employment  as  follows  :— 

"  We  have  then  four  conditions  which  are  acting  prejudicially — exposure  to  the  fumes  of  an  irritating  gas, 
exposure  to  high  temperature  from  the  furnaces,  exposure  to  cold  and  chills  working  in  an  open  shed,  and 
the  tendency  to  drink  heavily  when  away  from  work." 

Our  representative  interviewed  in  the  workhouse  twenty-eight  men  and  in  tlie 
infirmary  thirteen  men,  who  had  been  employed  in  chemical  works.  The  majority 
of  these  had  been  employed  as  process  men  and  not  as  merely  labourers.  Of  tlie 
thirteen  in  the  infirmary,  three  were  suffering  from  phthisis  and  seven  from  bronchitis. 
All  these  attributed  their  illness  to  the  irritation  of  the  fumes  and  gases,  and  many  in 
<\\e  workhouse  also  complained  of  the  effect  upon  their  health.  Many  of  them,  however,, 
liad  records  of  over  twenty  years  in  the  works.  A  number  admitted  that  drink  had 
contributed  to  their  state  of  poverty  and  ill-health,  but  added  that  the  gas  and  dust 
made  them  drink  heavily.  Of  the  forty-one  men  interviewed,  thirty-two  were  classed 
by  our  representative  as  heavy  drinkei's  or  drunkards.  A  table  of  the  cases  inter- 
viewed and  their  characteristics  is  given  in  Ai)pendix  XLVII. 

Colliers. — As  in  the  case  of  Stoke,  so  in  the  case  of  St.  Helens,  the  presence  of  a 
mining  industry  was  not  the  reason  for  our  investigation.  Coal  mining  is  habitually 
regarded  as  a  healthy  occupation,  and  a  basis  for  such  a  conclusion  (apart  from  the 
number  of  accidents)  is  to  be  found  in  the  published  death-rates.  In  the  deep  and  wet 
mines  of  Lancashire  the  death-rates  are  higlier  than  those  for  coal  mines  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  especially  as  regards  bronchitis.  Even  so,  however,  the  figures  given  in 
the  table  on  page  do  not  disclose  any  i)ressing  reason  for  an  enquiry  on  the  ground 
of  health.  At  the  same  time  more  pauperism  in  St.  Helens,  as  in  Stoke,  appears  to  exist 
among  the  miners  than  in  the  other  apparently  more  dangerous  occupations.  We  there- 
fore much  regret  that  we  had  not  further  opportunity  for  enquiring  into  the  case  of 
colliers.  It  is  probable  that  the  causes  of  pauperism  may  be  other  than  those  of  health. 
At  the  same  time  mention  was  made  to  us  by  medical  officers  of  more  illness  than  the 
death-rates  alone  would  have  led  us  to  expect.  Possibly  freer  application  was  made  by 
miners  for  relief  than  would  be  made  by  those  engaged  in  other  trades,  thus  causing  the 
amount  of  illness  to  appear  more  in  comparison  than  it  was.  Or  conceivably  miners 
may  change  their  occupation  to  a  greater  extent  than  other  people,  thus  affecting  the 
apparent  death-rate.  We  made  some  enquiries  as  to  this  possibility,  but  could  find  no 
confirmation  of  it.  The  actual  causes,  tlierefore,  of  pauperism  among  miners  and  the 
conditions,  both  as  affecting  health  and  otherwise,  deserve  a  special  investigation.  Pro- 
visionally we  are  inclined  to  attribute  it  more  to  conditions  affecting  character  than 
health. 

Industrial  Conditions  (a)  Affecting  Health. 

The  following  is  a  quotation  from  the  Memorandum  to  us  on  the  subject  by  Mr. 
Clarke  : — 

"  Glass  Bottles.— A  gang  of  5  (3  men  and  2  boys)  works  at  a  '  hole.'  The  men  and  boys  at  the  '  hole?," 
or  furnaces,  represent  the  skilled  part  of  the  trade— they  are  the  bottle  makers  proper.  They  arc  exposed  to 
constant  heat  from  the  furnaces,  and  draughts.  The  secretary  of  the  bottle-makers'  trade  union  said  that  tho 
furaacemen  and  other  glass  labourers  suffer  even  more  in  this  respect  than  the  skilled  bottle  makers,  because 
they  are  not  so  stea  lily  employed  at  tho  furnace,  but  are  passing  to  and  fro." 

Note.— 7?e/ereMce.»  tnade  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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"  Chemicals,  G^ass  and  Glass  Bottles. — All  these  trades,  in  common  with  many  others,  employ  many  men  at 
the  furnaces,  in  open  and  draughty  sheds,  with  constant  alterations  of  heat  and  cold.  In  all  it  is  said  that 
f umps  from  snlphur,  gas,  molten  metal,  etc.,  aggravate  chest  diseases  contracted  through  the  ordinary  furnace 
conditi  ns.  The  heat  is  more  trying  in  summer,  and  at  all  times  conduces  to  drinking.  I  visited  a  good 
many  works  and  saw  men  sweating  profusely  at  the  furnaces,  with  bare  chests  and  little  clothing,  and  then 
after  a  hard  spell  at  shovelling,  stirring,  mixing,  withdrawing  charges  of  metal,  etc  ,  standing  or  sitting  still 
for  a  spell  with  cold  wind  and  air  (the  thermometer  being  below  freezing),  playing  freely  upon  them.  As 
soon  as  a  man  gets  a  cough,  or  is  run  down  in  any  way  (either  through  immoderate  drink,  or  excess,  or 
constitutional  or  other  causes),  if  he  goes  on  working,  as  often  happens,  in  his  unfit  condition  he  is  likely  to 
contract  some  worse  form  of  chest  trouble.  All  the  conditions  make  for  it,  and  it  is  only  the  regularity  of 
the  work  with  consequent  physical  hardness  and  good  condition,  that  can  prevent  a  susceptible  man  knock- 
ing up  all  the  time.  When  work  is  slack,  as  it  has  been  for  years  in  the  chemical  and  glass  bottle  trades, 
a  man  may  be  at  work  2,  3,  or  4  days  in  the  week.  Having  nothing  to  do  the  other  days,  as  likely  as  not  he 
goes  on  the  drink  and  comes  unfit  to  his  work  next  day.  Workers  at  chlorine  are  said  to  1  :e  much  liable  to 
be  'gassed,'  and  rum  is  a  traditional  remedy.  A  man  will  drink  two  or  three  glasses  of  rum  straight  ofl' as 
a  cure,  and  so  be  less  fit  for  his  work  again.  Both  '  gassing,'  and  the  deleterious  consequences  of  packing 
and  handling  bleaching  powder,  seem  much  reduced  of  late  by  l)etter  processes.  Glass  workers  work 
mostly  8-hour  shifts.  Chemicals  work,  some  8-hour  turns,  but  mostly  12  hours,  one  week  at  night,  the  next 
week  by  day.  1  hey  thus  work  24  hours  at  a  stretch  when  the  shift  changes,  and  every  second  week  have  a 
long  week-end  off.  In  the  glass  trade  the  men  may  work  4  hours  overtime  at  the  end  of  an  8-hour  shift,  if 
they  wish,  when  work  is  plentiful,  but  there  is  no  compulsion.  Overtime  with  the  chemical  workers,  sometimes 
involving  36  hours  at  a  stretch,  seems  much  rarer  than  formerly." 

"  The  furnace  work  is  hard — especially  the  saltmakers'  work,  which  requires  a  big  and  powerful  man, 
often  apt  of  to  be  a  rather  animal  type.  The  whole  process  depends  on  the  saltraaker,  and  the  men  are  there- 
fore an  independent  cla^s,  and  in  some  works  have  the  reputation  of  bL'ing  a  rough  lot.  Many  of  the  workers 
admit  being  hard  drinkers,  and  in  one  works  I  talked  with  many  of  the  men,  and  quite  a  number  had  been 
dismissed  several  times  owing  to  irregularity." 

"  Out  of  ten  municipal  and  Poor  Law  medical  officers  questioned,  only  Dr.  K.  gave  any  decided  opinion 
connecting  trades  with  disease  as  cause.  Other  Poor  Law  medical  officers  were  unanimous  in  not  connecting 
their  Poor  Law  patients  with  any  particular  calling.  Dr,  Brebner,  medical  officer  for  Widnes  town,  has 
given  evidence  before  the  Depaitmcntal  Committee  on  the  question,  and  he  holds  that  no  special  di.'ease  ia 
traceable  to  employment  in  chemical  works.  Dr.  Buchan,  of  St.  Helens,  seems  inclined  to  agree  with  him. 
Dr.  McDougall,  medical  officer  of  Runcorn  town,  and  the  Poor  Law  district  of  Runcorn,  can  make  no  con 
nection  between  disease  and  employment." 

"  Trade  union  secretaries  differ  in  opinion  : — '  Mr.  McGlue,  secretary  of  the  Glass  Flatteners'  Association, 
questioned  as  to  the  point,  gave  the  diseases  to  which  men  of  his  occupation  were  liable  as  '  chest  and  lung 
diseases  and  pleurisy,'  but  he  did  not  think  an  undue  proportion  of  men  in  the  trade  were  hindered  from 
work  by  diseases  arising  out  of  the  trade.  He  said  that  3  out  of  270  glass  flatteners  had  died  of  consumption 
in  the  last  3  years.  He  does  not  think  glass  flatteners  lose  much  time  through  bronchitis.  In  190ti,  out  of 
270  glass  flatteners,  120  got  their  bonus  (i.e.  a  week's  holiday  on  full  pay),  for  which  the  qualification  is  not 
having  lost  over  4  days  in  the  year.    He  himself  has  never  lost  over  10  weeks'  work." 

"Mr.  Hudeston,  secretary  of  Glass  Cutters'  Association,'said  small  fibres  from  the  glass  are  apt  to  get  into 
the  lungs,  and  cause  lung  trouble.  The  men  work  in  warehouses  warmed  by  hot  water  pipes,  well  warmed 
and  lighted.    Several  men  out  of  146  are  over  50.    He  is  content  with  the  state  of  the  trade  on  the  whole." 

"  Mr.  Case,  secretary  of  Glass  Blowers'  and  Gatherers'  Association,  to  which  about  50  belong,  there  be'ng 
250  to  200  non-union  men  in  the  trade,  said  a  good  many  of  the  workers  in  these  departments  are  '  practically 
ruined  by  breathing  sulphur  and  gas.'  They  get  bronchitis  and  all  kinds  of  lung  troubles.  Some  men  work 
till  40  or  45,  others  till  60  or  65.  It  depends  on  their  constitution  and  habits.  If  a  glass  maker  can  keep 
his  children  from  the  trade  he  does  so.  He  himself  has  a  son  whom  ho  hopes  not  to  put  into  the  glass  trade. 
At  present  there  is  a  fair  supply  of  prentices,  but  they  could  take  more.  Of  late  they  have  had  to  go  to 
industrial  and  reformatory  schools  for  a  supply  of  lads." 

"  Mr.  Hunter  is  secretary  of  the  glass  bottle  makers.  The  trade  union  has  about  1,000  members  and 
includes  Belfast  and  Newton  as  well  as  St.  Helens.  All  bottle  makers  are  members  of  the  union,  as  the  men' 
will  not  allow  non  union  men  to  work.  Mr.  Hunter  said,  as  regards  diseases  caused  by  the  trade,  that  bottlc- 
makiiig  would  average  with  any  other  trade,  if  a  man  takes  care.'  Bronchitis  is  not  more  prevalent  than  in 
other  trades.  Prentices  have  been  scarce  of  late  years :  and  recourse  has  been  had  to  industrial  and  re- 
formatory schools  for  a  supply.  This  was  not  a  success,  the  lads  proving  too  undisciplined.  He  attributes 
the  shortness  of  supply  to  a  long  course  of  slackness  of  trade.  So  many  lads  and  men  in  the  trade  have  been 
out  of  work  and  on  very  short  time,  that  parents  are  afraid  to  put  their  sons  into  learning  the  trade. 
Generally  the  bottle  makers'  trade  union  has  to  limit  the  employers  as  to  numbers  of  lads  they  may  take  on.' 
The  facts  as  to  the  shortage  of  prentices,  and  the  employment  of  lads  from  industrial  schools  and  reforma- 
tories, were  fully  confirmed  by  the  head  of  the  largest  bottle  making  business  :  also  the  failure  of  the 
experiment.  He  lost  more  than  he  gained  by  it,  as  50  per  cent,  of  the  laiis  ran  away,  or  left,  or  were  no 
good.  He  gave  no  explanation  of  the  shortage,  except  that  '  St.  Helens  does  not  br  eed  enough  boys.' 
Inquiries  in  many  other  businesses  showed  that  there  are  plenty  of  boys  to  be  had— in  the  chemical  woi'ks 
one  manager  said  he  had  to  refuse  applications  from  men  employed  in  the  works  who  wanted  jobs  for  their 
boys.  But  the  facts  as  to  long  depression  in  the  bottle  trade,  and  as  to  reluctance  of  parents  to  put  boys 
into  glass  work  on  this  account  and  for  health  reasons  were  born  out  by  interviews  with  paupers  in  tlnir 
homes.  Mr.  Hunter  gave  statistics  of  charitable  relief  paid  by  the  bottle  makers'  trade  union,  in  e.xcess  of 
trade  union  obligation^,  for  several  winters  past  to  members  of  the  union,  showing  h»w  considerable  has  been 
the  slackness  of  work." 
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"  Mr.  Yarwood,  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Salt  Workers  and  Alkali  Workers  at  Northwich 
could  not  say  anything  about  sickness  in  the  industry  as  a  cause  of  pauperism.  There  is  no  chemical  trade 
union  in  St.  Helens." 

"  Mr.  Millington,  president  and  former  secretary  of  Pilkington's  branch  of  miners,  affiliated  with  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Miners'  Federation,  said  that  the  cases  of  sickness  are  chiefly  catarrh  and  the  like. 
He  thinks  there  is  more  disease  and  breakdown  through  intemperance  and  bad  bringing  up  than  through 
actual  disease  caused  by  mining." 

From  tlie  independent  evidence  of  other  informants,  relieving  officers  and  otliers, 
we  agree  with  the  above  summary  of  the  conditions  as  affecting  health.  More  emphasis, 
liowever,  should  in  our  opinion  be  given  to  the  comparatively  recent  improvements  that 
have  been  made.  As  regards  bottles,  the  open  sheds  in  which  they  are  now  manu- 
factured are  much  more  healthy  than  the  confined  furnaces  which  were  in  working,  in 
some  cases  up  to  four  years  ago.  Other  improvements  in  connection  with  the  making 
of  plate  glass  have  been  previously  mentioned.  Similarly  in  chemical  works,  stress  is 
laid  by  Dr.  Oliver  on  the  harm  caused  by  the  escape  under  former  conditions  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  large  quantities  and  its  inhalation.  In  1894  the  Act  for  the 
regulation  of  alkali  works  was  passed,  and  special  rules  have  been  imposed  for 
observance  in  many  processes.  Though,  therefore,  in  the  manufacture  of  bleach  con- 
siderable irritation  may  still  be  caused,  yet  the  general  condition  of  chemical  works  are 
very  much  improved.  Wliile  tliis  has  been  tlie  case,  however,  some  time  must  always 
elapse  before  the  improvement  in  conditions  produces  a  manifest  result.  Thus  part, 
though  not  all,  of  the  ill-health  that  prevails  may  be  due  to  conditions  that  are,  or  are 
becoming,  obsolete.  Pauperism  in  the  form  of  widows  who  are  left  as  a  charge  on  the 
rates  may  date  from  a  still  earlier  date. 

After  the  enquiry  in  St.  Helens  was  begun,  we  received  by  the  kindness  of  the 
Registrar-General  an  advance  copy  of  the  death-rate  among  glass  workers  and  manu- 
facturing chemists  for  the  years  1900,  1901,  1902.  A  comparison  of  the  previous  death- 
rate  of  ten  years  previously  will  show  to  what  extent  the  improvement  mentioned  has 
begun  to  manifest  itself  in  the  results. 


Comparative  Mortality  of  Males  in  All  Occupations  and  those  engaged  in  the  Manu- 
facture OF  Glass  and  Chemicals,  from  All  Causes  and  from  Several  Causes, 

1900,  1901,  1902. 


All  causes. 

Alcoholism. 

Gout. 

Phthisis. 

Diabetes. 

Diseases  of  the 
nervous  system. 

Valvular  disease  of 
the  heart. 

Other  diseases  of  the 
circulatory  system. 

Bronchitis. 

Pneumonia  and 
pleurisy. 

Other  respiratory 
diseases. 

Bright's  disease. 

Plumbism. 

Accident. 

1,102 

15 

21i 

8 

95 

27 

118 

101 

130 

24 

31 

1 

64 

All  Males     -  ■ 

1,000 

16 

2 

186 

10 

105 

36 

108 

57 

96 

21 

35 

1 

59 

925 

IG 

2 

175 

9 

78 

33 

102 

53 

93 

19 

32 

1 

58 

Glass 

f 

1,719 

26 

10 

343 

23 

178 

28 

J52 

257 

224 

33 

49 

13 

67 

Manufacture 

i 

1,202 

7 

2 

269 

16 

108 

36 

1.39 

131 

110 

22 

49 

8 

32 

Chemical 

f 

1,609 

S 

188 

8 

113 

54 

139 

286 

262 

30 

30 

2 

114 

Manufacture 

[ 

1,031 

4 

3 

96 

3 

73 

33 

122 

119 

161 

34 

24 

3 

58 

AVe.— The  figures  for  1890-91-92  are  calculated  on  the  standard  of  All  Males  for  1900-01-02,  and  are 
printed  in  italic  type.  Those  for  1900-01-02  (Occupied  and  Retired)  are  printed  in  heavy  type,  and 
those  for  1900-01-02  (Occupied  only)  in  ordinary  Roman  type. 


Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  par/e-numbering  in  brackets. 
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(6).  Conditions  other  than  those  affecting  Health. 

Enoiigli  has  been  said  incidentally  in  the  passage  above,  quoted  from  the  memo- 
randum  by  Mr.  Clarke,  to  make  a  few  words  suffice  here. 

Wages. — As  a  rule  wages  are  good  amongst  skilled  workers  in  the  glass  trade,  and 
amongst  glass  blowers  reach  a  high  figure.  In  addition  many  of  the  men  belong  to 
trade  unions,  which  give  not  only  sick  benefit  but  also  in  some  cases  charitable  relief. 
The  rate  of  wage  was  one  of  the  reasons  assigned  to  us  by  relieving  officers  as  one  of 
the  reasons  which  prevented  more  numerous  applications  for  relief.  The  rates  of  wages 
paid  to  workmen  in  different  processes  by  one  of  the  two  large  firms  of  bottle  makers, 
Messrs.  Nuttall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  been  kindly  furnished  to  us  by  them,  and  will  be 
found  in  Appendix  XLVIII. 

In  the  chemical  works  the  wages  rise  from  20s.  to  24s.  for  unskilled  labourers,  to 
28s.  to  30s.  for  the  process  men  who  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  workers. 

In  the  collieries,  wages  we  have  been  told  were  sufficiently  high  for  the  majority  of 
the  colliers  only  to  work  three  days  a  week.  We  have,  however,  applied  to  the  colliery 
company  for  more  precise  information,  and  we  only  regret,  as  stated  above,  that  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  examine  the  conditions  of  colliery  work  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

2.  Regularity. — In  the  Appendix  previously  mentioned  statements  will  also  be 
found  showing  the  variation  in  employment  from  week  to  week  in  one  quarter  of  each 
of  the  years  1904  and  1906.  In  the  glass  works  when  Avork  is  slack  the  bottle  hands 
work  alternate  weeks,  drawing  out-of-work  pay  from  their  union  during  the  idle  weeks. 
In  the  manufacture  of  other  kinds  of  glass  there  has  been  little  irregularity  among  the 
men  inside  the  shops.  In  both  cases  the  men  are  fairly  steady.  The  case  changes  with 
the  unskilled  labourers  in  the  yards,  who  are  less  reliable  and  regular,  and  the  same 
appears  to  hold  true  with  chemical  workers  to  the  extent  that  irregularity  prevails.  As 
showing  the  effect  of  regularity  of  work,  the  following  statement,  made  by  a  partner  in 
one  large  glass  factory,  is  of  interest :  "  The  men  improve  greatly  both  in  character  and 
physique  when  brought  inside  the  works  on  to  a  regular  job  instead  of  being  mere  yard 
labourers.  The  inside  work  for  the  majority  is  not  skilled  work.  Any  man  can  pick  it 
up  in  a  week  or  so,  but  they  have  to  be  drilled  a  bit  to  do  it  satisfactoriJy,  and  a  few 
months  makes  men  of  them.  The  yard  labourers  are  "  slackers  "  and  drink  a  good 
deal.  They  never  turn  up  after  a  bank  holiday.  The  rest  of  the  men,  that  is,  all  those 
employed  inside,  are  fine  fellows,  steady  and  self-respecting.  They  always  turn  up  the 
day  after  a  holiday  and  work  right  through  the  rest  of  the  week.  One  exception  must, 
unfortunately,  be  made  and  tliat  is  the  ex-soldiers.  A  good  many  are  employed  on  the 
works  and  work  well  except  for  the  periodic  absence,  which  we  have  learnt  to  know  are 
pension  days.    At  those  times  they  are  entirely  demoralised." 

Boys. — Of  boys  under  18  years  of  age  employed  in  glass  works,  about  1,-500  are 
engaged  in  the  making  of  sheet  and  plate  glass,  and  about  500  in  bottle  making.  In 
bottle  making,  boys  are  employed  in  the  glass-house  as  carriers,  and  a  special  exception 
under  the  Factory  Act  permits  their  employment  at  night  during  the  same  period  as  the 
men.    As  the  work  is  continuous  night  and  day  the  boys,  if  not  allowed  to  work  at 
night,  would  cease  to  be  employed  altogether.     The  manager  of  one  of  the  large  works 
spoke  of  the  advantage  he  believes  it  to  be  to  a  l3oy  to  be  regularly  employed  in  a  trade 
immediately  he  leaves  school,  instead  of  doing  odd  jobs  and  irregidar  work  for  a  time, 
during  which  discipline  is  lost.    At  sixteen  these  boys  are  apprenticed  for  five  years  to 
the  trade.    With  the  increase  of  machinery  in  glass-blowing  the  system  of  apprentice- 
ship will  probably  die  out,  as  it  is  not  required  in  mechanical  bottle  making.    In  the 
plate  glass  works  boj^s  are  not  employed  in  the  casting  department.    Their  work  is 
chiefly  in  the  grinding  and  polishing  departments,  and  we  were  told  that  for  the  most 
part  they  remain  in  the  works  and  move  up  as  men  into  the  better  paid  work.    In  the 
sheet  glass  works,  boys  attend  on  the  gatherers  and  blowers,  just  as  in  boiile  works. 
They  also  are  employed  on  other  light  work  e.g.,  the  taking  off  of  glass  sheets  when 
flattened  and  placing  on  the  trucks  for  wheeling  to  the  sorter. 
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Amount  of  Pauperism  in  the  Various  Industries. 

From  tlie  conditions  above  mentioned  it  was  not,  tlierefore,  to  be  expected  tliat  a 
lai-o-e  amount  of  pauperism  is  to  be  found  a.noagst  employes  in  either  tlie  glass  or  tli<^ 
chemical  trade.    So  far  as  figures  are  obtainable  they  corroborate  the  same  conclusions. 

The  following  table  represents  the  numbers  of  male  paupers,  drawn  from  the 
various  trades  mentioned,  who  were  in  receipt  of  out-relief  or  of  medical  extras  at  any  time 
during  the  period  from  Michaelmas,  1906,  to  January  29th,  1907.  It  is  possible  that 
through  an  oversight  one  or  two  cases  of  chemical  workers  may  have  been  omitted. 

Number  of  Persons  in  Receipt  of  Relief  formerly  engaged  in  Certain  Occupations  in  the 

Prescot  Union. 


1. — St.  Helens  (County  Borough.) 


Age. 

Glass 
Manufac- 
ture— 
Sheet, 
Plate,  &c. 

Bottle 
Manu- 
facture. 

Total  of 
Glass 
Manu- 
facture. 

Chemical 
Works. 

Colliers. 

Others. 

Grand 
Total. 

20-44 

12 

6 

18 

1 

36 

45 

100 

Persons  in  receipt  of  relief  - 

45-59 

7 

1 

8 

3 

21 

24 

56 

60  and 

10 

3 

13 

14 

49 

69 

145 

over. 

Total  - 

20  and 

29 

10 

39 

18 

108 

138 

301 

over. 

Population  engaged  in  trades 

20  and 

3,119 

931 

4,050 

969 

5,063 

11,335 

21,417 

stated  (census  of  1901). 

over. 

Proportion  of  paupers  to  popu- 

lation      .       .       .  . 

10 

1-9 

21 

1-2 

1-4 

2.— WiDNEs  (Municipal  Borough). 


Chemical  Workers. 

Others. 

Total. 

Persons  relieved     -       -       -  . 

65 

66 

131 

Population  employed 

2,476 

5,343 

7,819 

Proportion  of  paupers  to  population 

2-6 

1-2 

1-7 

With  reference  to  the  widows,  now  on  relief,  of  former  employes  in  such 
occupations,  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  separate  figures  for  the  Borough  of  Widnes, 
since  the  relief  districts  and  the  areas  covered  by  the  census  enumeration  sheets  do 
not  coincide.  The  following  table,  therefore,  gives  the  results  of  the  enquiry  for 
St.  Helens,  the  rest  of  the  Union  apart  from  St.  Helens  but  including  Widnes  and 
Prescot,  together  with  the  total  for  the  whole  Union. 


Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  lo  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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OCCDPATION  OF  THE  DECEASED  HUSBANDS  OF  WiDOWS  IN  RKCKIPT  OF  PoOR  RELIEF,  PrESCOT  UnIOX. 


Age  at  Death 
of  Deceased 
Husband. 

All    /  ■(  1 

All  Glass 
Workers. 

Chemical 
Workers. 

Colliers. 

Others. 

Total. 

St.  Helens    .       -       -  - 

16-44 
45-59 
ou  cinu.  ov6r 

31 
19 
1  / 

14 
15 

1  A 
lO 

32 
27 

43 
26 
Aft 

120 
87 

0*7 

AQ* 

oy 

oJ 

OO 

1  1  R  + 
i  lOT 

ou  1  j 

Other  Districts 

16-44 
45-59 
Ov  cuici  over 

1 
1 

34 
23 

LO 

5 

3 

p. 
o 

68 
41 

to 

108 
98 

OO 

Total 

9 

72 

f  -J 

1  ^ 

X  o 

1  fins 

Total  of  Prescot  Union  - 

16-44 
44-52 
60  and  over 

32 
20 
17 

44 
38 
25 

37  ■ 

30 

29 

111 

67 

89 

124 
155 
160 

Total 

71* 

111 

96 

27611 

55411 

Since  botli  the  mortality  tables  and  the  information  gained  from  local  enquiries 
pointed  to  bronchitis  as  the  princii^al  cause  of  mortality,  the  number  of  deaths  from 
bronchitis  was  investigated.  It  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  accurately  between 
bronchitis  that  is  an  affection  of  old  age  and  that  caused  l;)y  the  occupation,  the  same 
difficulty  being  experienced  by  ourselves  as  by  the  Departmental  Committee  on 
Industrial  Diseases.  But  in  this  connection  the  age  at  death  of  the  husband  is  of 
importance,  and  the  deaths  have  thus  been  distinguished  into  three  classes,  those 
occurring  before  the  age  of  45,  those  of  men  from  45  to  59  years,  and  lastly  of  men 
aged  60  years  and  over. 

Occupations  of  Deceased  Husbands  of  Widows  on  Relief,  Prescot  Union,  where  Death 

WAS  DUE  to  Bronchitis. 


Age  at  Death 
of  Deceased 
Husband. 

All  Glass 
Workers. 

Chemical 
Workers. 

Colliers. 

Other 
Occupations. 

Total. 

St.  Helens    -      -      .  . 

16-44 

1 

3 

3 

7 

45-59 

2 

5 

6 

6 

19 

60  and  over 

3 

2 

8 

9 

22 

Total  - 

6 

7 

17 

18 

48 

Other  Districts 

16-44 

10 

2 

12 

45-59 

4 

1 

5 

10 

60  and  over 

3 

4 

3 

10 

Total  - 

17 

5 

10 

32 

Total  of  Prescot  Union 

16-44 

1 

10 

3 

5 

19 

4.5-59 

2 

9 

7 

11 

29 

60  and  over 

3 

5 

12 

12 

32 

Total  - 

6 

24 

22 

28 

80 

Prescot  Union,Occupied  Popu- 

4,640 

3,451 

6,209 

24,463 

39,730 

lation  20  years  of  age  and 

over. 

429. 


*  Including  2  cases  of  which  the  ages  were  not  distinguished, 
t       „  1 
3 
8 

11 
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Several  considerations  sliould  be  borne  in  mind  in  drawing  anj^nferences  from  the 
above  figures.  It  must  in  tlie  first  place  be  remembered  tliat  the  industries  investigated 
have  changed,  and  are  changing  considerably,  both  in  character  and  numbers.  So  far  as 
the  character  has  changed,  it  follows  that  the  present  conditions  in  both  the  glass  or 
chemical  trades  are  better  than  would  be  shown  by  the  percentage  of  pauperism.  To  a 
considerable  extent  this  is  true  as  regards  pauperism  among  the  men  themselves,  and 
it  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of  chemicals,  where  old  age  cases  form  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  total.  Still  more  is  it  the  case  with  the  table  of  Avi clows.  The  classifica- 
tion in  this  case,  as  obtained  for  us  by  the  relieving  officers,  was  based  on  the  age  of  the 
husband  when  he  died  and  the  death  may  haA^e  occurred  years  ago.  So  far  as  the  num- 
bers employed  in  the  trade  have  changed,  the  glass  and  chemical  trades  are  affected 
differently.  The  chemical  trade  has  decreased  :  the  glass  has  increased.  Consequently, 
if  based  on  the  numbers  employed  in  the  trade  at  the  time  that  the  cases  of  pauperism 
occurred,  the  proportion  of  pauperism  occurring  in  the  cliemical  trade  would  be  smaller. 
In  the  case  of  the  present  conditions  in  the  chemical  trade,  therefore,  the  comparatively 
high  figure  has  to  be  much  discounted.  At  the  same  time,  when  the  number  of  deaths 
from  bronchitis  and  tlie  comparatively  youthful  ages  at  death  in  such  cases  are  borne  in 
mind,  it  is  difficult  not  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  small  amount  of  pauperism  was 
formerly  caused  by  the  work,  but  that  the  last  published  general  death-rates  show  a  great 
improvement  in  the  conditions  of  labour. 

In  the  case  of  the  colliers  the  disparity  in  pauperism  is  less  open  to  question.  It 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  fact  tliat  the  work  is  rough  and  also  the  conditions  lead  to  irre- 
gular habits.  Some  allowance  should  also  be  made  for  the  fact,  as  stated  to  us,  that  some 
men  wdien  applying  for  relief  call  tliomselves  colliers  though  they  have  never  been  near 
a  pit.    A  similar  habit  has  been  remarked  upon  in  other  places. 

It  is  also  due  in  justice  to  ourselves  to  add  that  it  is  not  claimed  here  or  elsewhere 
that  the  figures  quoted  are  to  be  regarded  as  accurate,  complete  or  reliable  statistics. 
The  facts  do  not  admit  of  such  being  compiled.  A  labourer  changes  from  one  work  to 
another  ;  false  descriptions  are  given  the  relieving  officer  ;  processes  differing  in  charac- 
ter have  to  be  taken  altogether,  and  even  when  that  is  done  the  figures  are  much  too 
snuiU  for  accurate  guidance.  But,  to  avoid  being  led  astray  by  single  striking  instances, 
some  numerical  survey  is  quite  indispensible  and  the  existiag  figures,  obtained  with 
nmch  labour,  are  the  best  tliat  are  to  be  got.  If  it  is,  moreover,  considered  that  similar 
figures  obtained  for  Nortliwich,  Frodsham,  and  Runcorn,  point  in  the  same  direction  and 
both  corroborate  what  is  otherwise  to  be  expected  from  an  inspection  of  the  industries, 
their  evidence  is  valuable  as  showing  that  those  conclusions  were  probably  correct. 

Women. 

There  is  now  very  little  industrial  occupation  for  women  in  St.  Helen's.  399 
women  were  employed  in  the  glass  manufactories  in  1901  in  the  Borough  of  St. 
Helen's,  and  of  these  only  43  were  married.  About  one-third  of  this  total  are  engaged 
in  the  warehouse  and  subsidiary  processes  such  as  are  found  in  many  kinds  of  manu- 
facture. These  figures  show  a  considerable  decrease  on  what  was  formerly  the  case. 
Twelve  years  ago,  w^e  were  informed,  1,200  women  were  employed  in  one  large  plate 
glass  works.  Now^,  however,  the  polishing,  which  was  their  principal  occupation,  is 
done  by  machinery.  At  these  Avorks  mentioned  the  applications  for  employment  by 
women  and  girls  are  now  far  in  excess  of  the  number  required  and  the  wish  was 
expressed  that  factory  work  for  women  could  be  established  in  the  town.  The 
employes  whom  we  saw  in  the  factories  were  healthy,  clean,  and  most  respectable  in 
manner  and  appearance  and  the  employers  expressed  themselves  as  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  them.  Cloth  rug  weaving  has  recently  been  introduced  by  a  firm  who, 
finding  their  supply  of  female  labour  failing  in  the  Yorkshire  town  where  they  have  long 
carried  on  business,  removed  to  St.  Helen's.  Young  girls  are  principally  employed  at 
pr(;sent  as  they  seemed  more  willing  than  the  women  to  learn  a  trade  altogether  new  to 
the  district. 

A  large  number  of  women  were  interviewed  in  the  workhouse  by  our  representative. 
Thsse  were  not  drawn  from  any  definite  occupation  and  were  of  a  more  unsatisfactory 
type  than  any  met  with  in  the  workhouses  of  other  towns.  It  w^as  thought  by  our 
representative  that  the  overcrowded  housing  conditions  and  the  drinking  habits  of  some 
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of  the  men  were  directly  responsible  for  much  of  the  pauperism  and  immorality  of  these 
women. 

Housing. 

St.  Helen's  was  one  of  the  first  towns  to  adopt  in  their  entirety  the  model  building- 
laws  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  houses  are  for  the  most  part  well  planned 
and  have  nine-foot  wide  passages  at  the  back.  These  cottages  let  at  4s.  6d.  a  week,  and 
comprise  two  rooms  downstairs  and  two  up,  and  liave  a  wash-house  at  the  back.  As, 
therefore,  no  new  cottages  can  be  had  under  4s.  6d.  a  week,  the  old  houses  at  2s.  6(1. 
and  3s.,  although  insanitary,  are  in  demand  and  provide  for  a  felt  want.  Over- 
crowding of  these  4s.  6d.  houses  is  said  to  be  common,  and  that  the  statement 
is  true  will  be  shown  by  a  reference  to  diagrams  C  and  D.  They  are  occupied 
in  many  cases  by  two  families.  Where  overcrowding  is  discovered  and  abated 
by  the  sanitary  authority,  the  people  simply  move  into  another  house  and  over- 
crowd that.  The  assistant  medical  officer  said  that  "  the  houses  are  sufficient 
both  in  size  and  number  for  the  population,  yet  there  is  great  overcrowding  in  regard 
to  sleeping  rooms.  Generally  the  whole  family  sleeps  in  one  room  and  in  their 
working  clothes.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  no  bedcloths  at  all  in  a  fair-sized  house 
where  good  wages- are  coming  in  regularly."  A  notoriously  bad  district  of  St.  Helen's 
was  visited.  Some  of  the  houses  are  now  condemned  and  closed.  Many  of  those  still 
open  were  visited  by  our  representatives  and  were  found  to  be  dark  and  dirty.  TJie 
rent  was  3s.  6d.  for  a  house  of  three  rooms.  Two  common  lodging  houses  in  this  locality 
were  also  visited.  They  are  described  as  being  very  dirty.  The  married  couples'  quarters 
were  ver}^  confined  and  the  beds  l^arely  separated  one  from  another  by  flimsy  curtains. 
In  the  kitchens  men,  women  and  children  were  herding  together  preparing  food,  etc. 
The  district  is  the  haunt  of  bad  characters.  In  Prescot  also  the  "  bad  quarter  "  was 
visited.  Here  the  houses  themselves  are  good,  the  streets  wide,  and  there  are  yards  and 
wide  passages  at  the  l)ack.  The  site  is  an  excellent  o]ie,  and  externally  the  houses  are 
planned  to  look  like  a  model  village.  The  rents  are  3s.  9d.  and  4s.  3d.  Many  of  the 
houses  are  empty  and  the  reason  assigned  is  that  the  locality  has  a  bad  reputation.  The 
people  were  dirty  and  of  a  generally  disreputable  appearance.  Furnished  rooms  are 
found  in  St.  Helen's,  as  in  other  towns,  and  have  as  elsewhere  a  bad  reputation.  Such 
furnished  lodgings,  with  one  room  upstairs  and  one  down,  are  to  be  had  for  4s.  9d.  They 
are  used  by  people  who  have  no  settled  occuj^ation  and  are  absolutely  without  any 
provision  bej'^ond  the  day.  These  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  cases  in  receipt  of  medical 
relief. 
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PART  II. 

Conclusions, 

The  conclusions  which  we  have  drawn  from  the  facts  which  we  have  here  reported, 
combined  with  those  ascertained  by  us  in  London  are  that  the  conditions  which  we  were 
instructed  to  investigate  contribute  to  pauperism  in  the  following  order  of  degree  : — 

(1)  Casual  and  Irregular  Employment. — This  is  by  far  the  chief  cause  of  pauperism  and 
calls  for  remedy. 

(2)  Bad  Housing  Conditions. — These  contribute  to  pauperism  through  disease  and 
demoralisation.    They  are  important  cases  of  pauperism,  but  less  so  than  the  first. 

(3)  Seasonal  Fluctuations  in  Trade. — Such  fluctuations  cause  pauperism  to  the  extent 
that  the  seasonality  partakes  of  a  casual  character. 

(4)  Unhealthy  Trades  and  Insanitary  Conditions  of  Work-Places. — There  is  a  definite 
but  very  small  proportion  of  pauperism  distinctly  resulting  from  such  conditions. 

(5)  Earnings  Habitually  Below  what  are  Required  for  Healthy  Subsistence. — There  is  a 
distinct  degree  of  pauperism  in  certain  occupations  which  is  due  to  this  cause. 

(6)  Dangerous  Trades. — The  aggregate  effect  of  those  investigated  is  limited  by  the  small 
number  employed.  An  undue  proportion  of  pauperism  is  caused  by  them  of  which  the 
amount  varies  in  each  case  with  the  degree  of  danger  involved. 

(7)  Excessive  Hours  of  Work.—V^e  have  been  unable  to  trace  any  connection  between 
long  hours  of  work  and  pauperism. 

Note. — The  above  conclusions  must  be  understood  as  applying  to  occupations  of  men  only.  The  circum- 
stances of  female  employment  do  not  allow  of  establishing  a  general  connection  between  it  and  pauperism. 

Casual  Labour. 

In  all  the  Poor  Law  Unions  which  we  visited,  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  classes  of  the 
population  which  contributed  the  greatest  proportion  of  paupers.  In  three  we  succeeded 
in  finding  localities  in  which  the  casual  labourer  was  not  mentioned — the  rural  districts  of 
St.  Just,  where  "  all  were  poor  but  none  were  in  want,"  of  Redruth  and  of  Wortley.  Where 
the  population  contained  an  urban  element,  the  casual  at  once  took  the  foremost  place. 
The  fact,  however,  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  stale ;  the  statement  of  the  fact  so  common 
that  it  has  become  a  platitude.  Just,  however,  for  that  reason  the  gravity  of  the  fact  and 
the  need  for  a  remedy  requires  emphasis,  otherwise  familiarity  with  the  statement  creates 
a  danger  that  nothing  may  be  done,  especially  when  this  is  coupled  with  fact  that  the 
misery  caused  by  casuality  of  occupation  does  not  meet  the  eye  of  the  man  or  woman  whose 
Toute  lies  through  the  main  throughfare. 

In  an  analysis  of  Application  and  Report  Books  the  cases  of  pauperism  among  men 
which  are  the  combined  effect  of  casual  work  and  drink  are  so  numerous  as  to  outweigh  and 
obliterate  altogether  those  caused  by  the  most  dangerous  of  occupatiojis  unless  the  class 
of  case  to  which  they  belong  is  carefully  isolated  and  analysed.  The  same  fact  is  revealed 
in  the  abundant  testimony  of  relieving  officers  and  others.  The  nature  of  the  occupations 
from  which  such  casual  workers  come  may  be  divided  into  :  (1)  Methods  of  life  in  which 
no  pretence  is  made  at  regular  or  definite  work  ;  (2)  occupations  of  which  the  whole  nature 
is  such  that  under  modern  conditions  it  tends  to  become  casual  unless  carefully  regulated  ; 
(3)  definite  trades  in  which  a  proportion  of  casual  workers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  is  found 
as  an  appendage  to  the  more  permanent  body  of  settled  workers.  These  classes  run  into 
one  another  but  for  practical  purposes  may  be  distinguished.  To  the  first  class  belongs 
the  regular  beggar,  the  man  who  lives  on  his  wife's  earnings  and  the  many  standing  at  the 
street  corners  ready  to  do  anything  "  provided  it  is  not  for  long.  The  absence  of  such 
men  would  not  leave  any  necessary  work  unperformed.  It  is  different  with  the  second 
section  to  whom  the  hawker  class  forms  a  transition.  Market  porters  are  types  of  such 
workers.  So  also  are  dock  labourers  who  form  the  great  individual  instance  of  casual 
labour,  yet  one  which  in  itself  is  small  as  compared  with  the  whole  of  such  labour  existing. 
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The  labour  performed  by  these  men  is  necessary  under  existing  conditions,  yet  if  un- 
regulated tends  to  co-operate  in  miking  all  who  work  at  it  irregular  in  their  habits  and 
life.    The  third  class  consists  of  those  not  on  the  regalar  staff  of  a  business  concern.  Such 
men  may  possess  the  least  minimum  of  skill  like  a  casual  warehouse  porter  in  Manchester, 
or  be  mcD  of  very  considerable  skill  like  the  '  rush  '  compositor  in  London.    Here  again 
there  may  be  every  degree  of  irregdarity.    It  may  be  small.    After  a  contract,  we  may 
suppose,  of  making  a  consignment  of  shells,  lasting  weeks  or  months,  has  been  completed, 
a  body  of  men  may  be  dismissed  to  find  fresh  employment  under  fresh  masters. 
Or  a  man  may  take  his  stand  in  the  Square  of  a  pottery  town  as  a  casual  "  glost  placer  "  ready 
for  the  foreman  to  hire  for  the  day  if  there  is  an  extra  oven  needing  to  be  drawn.  The 
reason  for  the  casual  character  of  the  occupation  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  person 
offering  it  is  to  be  sought  partly  in  thoughtlessness.    This  at  least  seems  the  case  with 
some  markets.    Chiefly  it  appears  due  to  the  effect  of  competition  accentuated  by  the 
periodicity  of  trade.    So  far  as  competition  is  allowed  to  operate  unchecked  unnecessary 
oosts  are  cut  down.    To  pension  old  women  when  paid  off  may  be  a  good  thing  and  praise- 
worthy "but  it  is  not  business."    In  order  to  keep  together  a  regular  staff  that,  speaking 
broadly,  will  always  be  wanted  and  which  would  be  difficult  to  replace,  expense  is  worth 
incurring  in  the  form  of  sick  clubs  and  convalescent  homes.    It  is  indeed  often  incurred 
and  that  generally  by  the  most  ably  managed  and  successful  firms.    In  other  cases 
such  expense  may  not  repay  itself  or  still  more  often  may  not  be  though/  to  repay  itself. 
In  either  case  why  permanently  employ  a  porter  or  a  "glost  placer"  whose  whole  time  will 
not  be  wanted  especially  when  other  circumstances  combine  to  ensure  that  the  foreman 
going  out  into   the  market  place   can  get  a    casual  man  to  do  the  work?  It 
would  be  travelling  beyond  our  reference  to  discuss  the  various  proposals  for 
reform,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  may  or  may  not  be  applicable.  But 
if  any  legislative  proposals  are  brought  forward  it  will  be  necessary  to  discern  how 
the  adoption  of  any  measure  may  vary — (1)  in  irs  direct  and  immediate  as  contrasted 
^vith  its  indirect  or  ultimate  results  ;  (2)  the  effect  on  an  individual  firm  or  industry 
;and  on  the  nation  at  large.    Thus,  if  the  question  is  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
applied  economics,  and  that  alone,  certain  ameliorations  of  condition  may  not  be 
justifiable  as  cheapening  production,  either  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual 
firm  or  industry,  or  from  that  of  the  State.    Secondly,  cheaper  production  may  often 
result  from  better  labour  conditions,  since  it  is  a  ftict  that  such  conditions  are  nearly 
4ilways  best  under  the  larger  and  more  prosperous  firms.    But  the  question  is  often 
open,  and  as  the  necessary  changes  involve  fresh  expenditure  of  capital,  some  security 
of  return  should  be  expected.    Or  thirdly,  production  generally  might  be  cheaper 
"but  the  individual  firm  adopting  better  conditions  might  be  a  loser,  not  a  gainer.  Lastly, 
production  of  the  particular  article  might  not  be  cheaper,  but  the  fact  has  impressed  itself 
upon  us  that  for  the  nation  at  large  an  extra  penny  in  the  cheapness  of  the  article  might 
not  be  a  real  gain  but  purchased,  like  the  last  knot  of  speed  in  a  steamship,  at 
disproportionate  cost.  \ 

For  the  casual  occupation  offered,  the  casual  character  applies.  Judged  by  their  origin 
these  men  are  of  two  kinds,  men  bred  to  unskilled  work  and  brought  up  in  the  atmosphere 
of  it,  and  men  who  have  fallen  either  through  fault  or  accident.  The  comparative  pro- 
portions of  such  it  is  hard  to  determine.  We  have  made  several  efforts  to  do  so.  Both 
come  upon  the  Poor  Law.  The  chief  factors  in  producing  men  only  capable  of  doing 
irregular  work,  appear  to  us  beside  the  surroundings,  to  be  the  boy  labour  that  leads  to 
nothing,  which  has  been  mentioned  in  our  Report  on  London  and  the  absence  of  any 
organised  discipline -producing  habits. 

Besides  the  master  and  the  man  there  are  the  other  circumstances  which  assist  the 
result.  The  casual  life  exists  in  its  worst  form  in  the  great  centres  of  population.  In  a 
village  it  hardly  exists.  In  a  manufacturing  town  it  is  small.  In  a  metropolis  it  is  large. 
The  probable  reason  lies  partly  in  the  ease  with  which  the  identity  of  the  individual  is  lost 
and  thus  withdrawn  from  restraint.  Women's  labour,  whatever  be  the  opinion  of  it  as 
3.  whole,  co-operates  to  the  same  end;  so  most  powerfully  does  the  presence  of  common 
lodging-houses  and  furnished-rooms.  Lastly  the  impossibility  of  adequate  discrimination 
of  poor  relief  at  the  present  day  is  an  important  factor.  In  the  revolt  against  a  Poor  Law 
treatment  which  is  too  bad  for  the  good,  it  is  very  probable  that  such  treatment  now 
satisfies  neither  purpose  and  while  still  being  too  bad  for  the  good  is  al:o  too  good 
for  the  bad. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  the  problem  should  at  least  be  faced  to  the  extent  of 
enquiring  what  remedies  there  are,  and  to  what  practical  objections  they  arc  open.  Be- 
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side  masters  and  men,  it  would  seem  that  a  third  party  is  at  fault— the  Public.  Remedial 
measures  have  already  been  taken  in  respect  of  other  conditions  into  which  we  have  been 
instructed  to  inquire.  Special  Rules  have  been  made  for  dangerous  trades.  Sanitary 
reform  has  been  busy  with  housing.  But  we  are  convinced  that  regular  habits  and  an 
economy  that  permits  of  regular  work  is  more  important  from  the  point  of  view  of 
pauperism.  A  dangerous  trade  or  an  insanitary  house  are  evils  more  easy  of  com- 
prehension and  of  mitigation,  The  evil  of  casual  labour  does  not  strike  the  eye  and  a 
remedy  real  and  not  sentimental  does  not  lie  open  to  view.  But  the  greatness  of  the  evil 
surpasses  that  of  the  others  and  so  does  the  need  for  reform. 

Dangerous  or  Unhealthy  Trades. 

We  have  reported  in  preceding  sections  on  such  circumstances  in  connection  with 
o;ich  set  of  conditions  as  gave  rise  to  pauperism.  It  is  only  necessary  to  view  the 
amount  of  pauperism  so  called  in  relation  to  the  whole  aggregate.  This  amount, 
though  distinguishable,  is  very  small  indeed.  Even  where  such  trades  are  prominent 
it  is  only  a  minute  fraction  of  the  whole.  While,  therefore,  it  has  been  our  purpose 
in  the  special  sections  of  this  report  devoted  to  individual  localities  to  bring  into 
clear  relief  what  pauperism  appeared  to  be  due  to  industrial  conditions,  no  general 
inferences  should  be  drawn  without  bearing  in  mind  the  proportion  of  the  pauperism 
thus  caused  to  the  whole.  This  is  especially  true  as  regards  male  paupers.  Among 
men  over  sixty  practically  no  trace  of  such  pauperism  is  discernible.  In  the  case  of 
men  under  sixty  the  influence  of  the  occupation  begins  to  be  seen  (in  so  far  as 
statistics  can  be  based  on  such  small  numbers)  when  the  number  of  sick  paupers 
are  isolated  from  the  rest  and  analysed.  At  the  same  time  the  unhealtliiness  of  the 
trade  means  an  early  death.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  clearest  result 
of  the  effect  of  the  occupation  is  seen  when  the  class  of  younger  widows  and  their 
dependents  are  considered. 

In  the  case  of  those  "  dangerous "  trades,  specifically  so  called,  which  were 
examined  by  us,  the  cases  of  pauperism  did  not  admit  of  being  examined 
statistically.  Individual  cases,  however,  visited,  and  statements  by  relieving  officers 
and  Poor  Law  medical  officers  were  compared  with  the  conditions  of  the  trade  as 
revealed  on  enquiry.  Our  conclusion  formed  was  that  there  were  a  number  of  cases 
unduly  brought  upon  the  rates  that  could  be  prevented  were  the  best  obtainable 
conditions  of  working  realised.  Of  the  actual  proportion  so  pauperised  no  proportion 
is  ascertainable.  In  the  \vhite-lead  works  in  London  we  believe  it  is  high,  and  that 
the  effect  of  the  dangerous  character  of  the  trade  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  chiefly  men  ill-nourished  and  at  a  low  ebb  who  take  to  it  as  a  last  resource.  Among 
men  working  in  the  lead  processes  of  china  and  earthenware  manufacture  the  propor- 
tion would  probably  be  much  smaller  in  comparison,  a  fact,  however,  which  does 
not  detract  from  the  distress  of  such  cases  as  exist,  whether  in  receipt  of  poor  relief 
or  not.  Among  brass-casters  such  cases  are  indistinguishable.  Among  trades 
unhealthy,  but  not  specifically  dangerous,  we  have  no  remarks  to  add  to  those 
contained  in  the  text.  The  tin-mining  industry  is,  so  far,  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  in  that  the  degree  of  pauperism  caused  is  greater  than  in  the  other  instances. 
Ganister  mining  may  be  associated  with  it  in  this  respect.  In  this  connection  we 
would  once  again  call  attention  to  the  recommendations  made  in  the  sections  dealing 
with  those  industries. 

With  reference  to  the  sanitary  conditions  of  work-places,  we  think  that  the  existing 
regulations  and  rules  as  regards  factories  and  workshops  are  piobably  sufficient  to 
meet  the  case,  but  that  they  should  be  more  rigidly  enforced.  The  onus  on  the 
employer  of  ])roviding  proper  conditions  should  not  be  removed  or  lessened  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  it  cannot  be  expected  th  it  the  individual  workman  should 
take  the  responsibility  of  himself  making  complaints  to  the  employer  of  any  infringe- 
ment, we  believe  such  action  would  be  most  properly  within  the  sphere  of  the 
executive  of  w^orkmen's  associations.  It  is  most  (lesiral)le  that,  in  addition  to  the 
other  measures  taken  by  them  for  the  benefit  of  workmen,  such  an  executive,  taking 
the  responsibility  on  themselves,  should  make  it  a  lule  for  their  members  to  report 
such  infringements  to  them.  They  should,  on  the  other  hand,  insist  that  wdierc 
proper  means  and  ventilation  are  provided  by  the  employer,  these  should  not  be 
interfered  with  by  the  workman,  but  that  if  he  has  reasonable  grounds  for  complaint 
he  should  similarly  refer  it  to  the  executive  to  lay  before  the  employer     The  practice 
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of  spitting  ill  workshops  is  also  becoming  more  and  more  recognised  as  a  powerful 
agent  in  the  spread  of  phthisis,  and  enforcement  of  habits  of  cleanliness  in  this 
respect,  for  the  protection  of  their  members,  lies  also  perhaps  more  properly  within 
the  sphere  of  a  workmen's  association  than  that  of  an  employer. 

In  dealing  with  trades  in  which  the  earnings  are  habitually  low  no  general  answer 
can  be  given  as  to  the  extent  of  pauperism.  In  the  boot  trade  in  Bristol  no  excess 
was  noticeable.  Among  the  cutlers  in  Sheffield  such  an  excess,  though  not  large,  still 
exists.  In  these  two  cases  it  is  probably  the  possibility  of  picking  up  odd  work,  and 
the  supplementary  earnings  of  other  members  of  the  family,  that  make  the  difference. 
But  the  question  is  difficult  of  solution  as  the  presence  of  a  still  more  pauperised 
portion  of  a  population  is  likely  to  reduce  the  amount  of  relief  given  among  other 
sections.  In  the  case  of  the  trades  just  mentioned,  and  of  unskilled  labourers,  who, 
though  low  paid  are  not  casual,  the  margin  separating  the  worker  from  pauperism  is 
narrow.  It  is  true  a  pure  casual  might  eke  out  a  living  on  considerably  less,  but  the 
sum  earned  by  the  lowest  paid  regular  labourers  does  not  afford  a  large  margin  for 
saving,  and  an  unwonted  strain  on  the  resources  may  drive  even  the  tolerably  thrifty  to 
apply  for  relief. 

With  regard  to  excessive  hours  of  work  we  have  been  unable  to  trace  any  such 
connection.  The  great  example  of  an  occupation  where  long  hours  are  w^orked  is  that 
of  railway  employes,  and  they  are  pre-eminently  not  pauperised.  The  conditions  from 
which  we  should  expect,  however,  to  find  pauperism  resulting  are  those  where  the  long 
hours  of  labour  are  accompanied  by  continued  and  sustained  strain,  such  as  constant 
tending  of  a  machine.  Such  instances  we  could  not  find  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  afford 
an  investigation  witliout  following  up  a  number  of  individual  cases  to  an  extent  that 
was  not  within  our  powers. 

On  the  subject  of  seasonal  occupations  we  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  remarks 
contained  in  our  Report  upon  London,  except  that  we  have  been  able  to  present  a 
diagram  ■■  showing  the  seasonality  of  applications  for  relief  in  the  building  trades  in 
Manchester  township.  That  it  has  been  possible  to  procure  this  information  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  superintendent  relieving  officer  has  there  noted  all  fresh  applications 
week  by  week  in  a  register,  which  he  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal. 

In  the  case  of  all  dangerous  or  unhealthy  trades  we  would  be  glad  to  see  established 
a  system  of  compulsory  provision  for  workmen  against  sickness,  and  our  experience 
has  led  us  to  believe  that  there  are  very  strong  reasons  indeed  for  believing  that  such 
provision  should  take  the  form  of  a  system  of  joint  insurance,  and  not  of  compensation. 
In  the  case  of  low  paid  trades,  such  a  system,  unless  made  general  throughout  the 
country,  might  be  more  difficult  of  application,  but  is  almost  equally  desirable. 

Housing  Conditions. 

Housing  has  been  placed  second  in  the  causes  of  pauperism,  and  in  each  locality  visited 
the  conditions  have  been  briefly  described.  Tables  are  also  given  in  Appendix  XLIX.  in 
which  the  proportions  are  contrasted,  of  the  populations  living  under  overcrowded  con- 
ditions in  each  city,  and  of  the  types  of  tenements  which  vary  greatly  with  the  locality 
in  which  the  overcrowding  takes  place.  A  note  explaining  the  Tables  is  prefixed  to  the 
Appendix  and  they  are  illustrated  by  diagrams  3  and  4,  The  Tables  in  themselves  are 
sufficient  to  suggest  the  effect  which  housing  conditions  must  produce.  The  difficulty, 
however,  of  affording  demonstrable  proof  of  the  effect  of  such  conditions  is  a  great  as  is 
our  conclusion  that  this  effect  is  actually  produced.  Housing  conditions  produce  or 
aggravate  certain  illnesses.  From  persons  sick  with  such  illnesses  many  applications  are 
received  for  relief.  Again  housing  conditions  produce  or  aggravate  certain  demoralised 
types  of  charatcter,  and  it  is  demoralised  persons  of  such  a  kind  who  form  a  large  pro- 
portion of  paupers.  Beyond  this  it  is  difficult  to  go  in  the  matter  of  direct  proof.  In  the 
case  of  certain  occupations  it  is  otherwise.  It  is  possible  to  find  centres  of  population  in 
which  certain  classes  are  engaged  in  one  particular  industry,  while  others,  comparable 
with  them  in  most  other  respects,  are  differently  occupied.  It  is,  therefore,  possible,  due 
care  being  taken,  to  draw  a  conclusion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  industry.  But  in  the  case  of 
housing,  even  supposing  the  Poor  Law  records  were  perfectly  adapted  for  the  inquiry, 
the  opposite  is  the  case.  In  so  far  as  bad  housing  conditions  prevail  the  persons  living 
under  those  conditions  are  not  comparable  with  other  classes  living  in  better  dwellings. 
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They  are  not  comparable  just  for  the  same  reason  that  they  are  living  in  the  bad  hoiiseii. 
Of  course  the  regular  exceptions  prevail  of  the  clean  and  tidy  house,  beautifully  kept, 
in  the  heart  of  the  slum,  and  of  the  slatternly  colony  invading  a  new  and  clean,  even 
if  jerry-built  street.  But  it  is  the  general  coincidence  of  bad  housing  with  other  con- 
ditions that  readily  lead  to  pauperism,  that  prevents  any  demonstrable  proof  from  being; 
given  of  the  effect  of  the  former.  We  had  hoped  to  find  one  exception.  Defects  in  the 
matter  of  housing  may  be  distinguished  into  various  classes  as  is  done  in  a  Memorandum 
on  the  subject  kindly  sent  to  us  by  the  medical  officer  for  Manchester,  and  an  extract  from 
which  is  given  in  Appendix  XLIX.  We  hoped  to  isolate  and  analyse  the  effect  of  made 
ground  and  polluted  soil  in  a  district  similar  in  character  to  others  where  the  ground  was 
not  made  up  and  for  this  reason  the  pollution  was  not  so  bad.  One  attempt  however 
yielded  no  result.  The  other  different  species  of  bad  housing  conditions  distinguished 
in  the  Appendix  produce  effects  which  even  in  favourable  instances  do  not  in  our  opinion 
lead  themselves  to  any  proofs,  unless  records  are  kept  of  individual  cases  with  a  minuteness 
that  has  only  recently  been  instituted  by  a  few  public  health  authorities  in  reference  to 
phthisis.  At  the  same  time  our  conviction  as  to  the  importance  of  housing  remains 
unaltered.  On  the  pressing  need  of  further  regulation  of  common  lodging-houses  and 
furnished  rooms,  we  would  refer  to  the  paragraphs  on  the  subject  in  our  Report  on  London. 

Women. 

The  problems  arising  in  the  courseof  our  inquiry  from  a  consideration  of  the  employ- 
ment of  women  are  too  complex  for  us  to  attempt  to  offer  any  solution  of  them  here.  Un- 
healthy conditions  of  work,  excessive  hours  and  low  wages  have  been  found  in  certain  occu- 
pations, and  that  poverty  and  suffering  are  caused  by  them  in  is  indisputable.  That 
pauperism  directly  results  except  in  individual  instances,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show. 
Where  any  connection  has  been  found  it  is  dealt  with  in  the  sectional  reports  on  towns 
visited,  but  no  general  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  these  instances.  Where  industrial 
employment  for  women  is  plentiful  the  men  tend  to  become  parasitic.  The  laundry 
districts  of  London  are  only  one  such  instance.  It  has  been  said  to  us  on  various  occasions 
that  the  prevalence  of  female  employment,  by  affording  a  supplementary  wage,  depresses 
the  rate  of  the  earnings  of  men  in  the  locality,  although  there  may  be  no  direct  competition 
of  the  sexes  in  the  same  industry.  That  this  was  the  case  did  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
facts  elicited  by  us  and  we  have  formed  no  conclusion  on  the  point.  Women's  earnings  are,, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  regarded  for  the  most  part  by  both  employers  and  employed  as  merely 
supplementary  to  those  of  the  head  of  the  family  and  the  rate  of  wages  is  fixed  on  this 
assumption  Women  who  are  not  dependent  are  paid  on  the  same  scale  as  others  who 
are  and  on  such  a  wage  the  single  woman  in  lodgings  and  still  more  the  widow  with  children 
can  only  exist  in  a  state  of  poverty.  In  sickness  or  other  emergency  they  must  come 
for  help  to  the  Poor  Law  and  in  old  age  the  workhouse  is  often  inevitable.  Home-work 
is  espe  ially  badly  paid  and  women  undersell  one  another  by  accepting  any  rate  that 
is  offered.  Such  low-paid  work  however  has  come  to  our  notice  in  this  inquiry  more  fre- 
quently as  a  means  whereby  pauperism  is  postponed  than  as  causing  it.  On  the  other 
hand  the  result  of  the  absence  of  any  industrial  occupation  for  women  in  a  district  where 
the  employment  of  men  is  dangerous  to  health  is  that  widows  left  destitute  come  at  onc& 
for  poor  relief  and  remain  throughout  their  widowhood  on  the  rates.  Whether  the  con- 
ditions by  which  pauperism  is  postponed  are  preferable  to  those  by  which  it  is  accelerated 
it  is  not  in  our  province  to  offer  an  opinion. 

It  is  alleged  that  low  wages  of  women  are  a  direct  cause  of  immorality.  We  do  not 
find  that  this  is  sustained.  In  the  course  of  our  inquiry  certain  factories  have  attracted 
our  attention  by  reason  of  several  single  women  in  the  maternity  wards  of  workhouses 
having  come  from  the  same  workplace.  No  direct  connection  between  their  circumstance 
and  the  wages  or  other  conditions  could  be  traced  except  in  one  instance.  In  that  case 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  a  distant  connection  between  the  low  wages  and 
the  conduct  of  the  employes.  No  higher  standard  or  morality  than  that  of  factory  towns 
was  found  in  rural  localities  in  which  our  investigation  was  conducted,  in  which  through 
absence  of  any  industries  for  women,  the  girls  lived  at  home  in  idleness  or  went  into  service. 
By  far  the  largest  number  of  cases  of  unmarried  mothers  in  workhouses  for  their  confine- 
ment are  domestic  servants,  chiefly  from  public-houses  Most  of  these  women,  whatever 
occupation  they  may  have  followed,  are  more  or  less  feeble-minded.  Power  to  detain  such, 
and  also  the  vicious,  is,  we  think,  urgently  needed.    Greater  efforts  to  enforce  the  existing 


*  For  a  contrary  view. 
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Vigilance  Laws  and  to  strengthen  them  in  certain  directions  are  also,  we  believe,  required. 
In  this  connection  the  observations  made  in  our  Report  on  London  on  common  lodging- 
houses  for  women  are,  we  think,  deserving  of  attention.  Our  subsequent  experience  only 
confirms  us  more  strongly  in  the  conclusions  there  expressed.  For  the  purpose  of  control 
we  think  the  appointment  of  a  woman  official  desirable.  The  absence  of  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  domestic  duties  by  women  in  towns  where  they  are  employed  largely  in 
factory  work  was  impressed  upon  us,  more  especially  in  Bristol,  Stoke,  Birmingham,  and 
Sheffield.  The  effect  upon  pauperism  is  said  to  be  direct  in  causing  desertions  by  the 
husband  and  indirect  through  the  debility  of  badly  reared  children  and  habits  of  drink  and 
extravagance  in  the  parents.  This  we  believe  is  true.  It  is  a  condition  which  we  think 
-can  be  met  by  providing,  under  conditions  analogous  to  the  home,  teaching  for  the  girls 
which  shall  form  in  them  domestic  habits  based  on  practical  knowledge. 

Thrift  and  Temperance. 

1.  Thrift. — "We  were  instructed  to  enquire  into  the  provision  made  for  old  age  or  illness 
of  the  workpeople  by  employers  and  employed  in  the  trades  investigated.  The  result  of 
such  enquiries  as  we  were  able  to  make  are  reported  in  the  sections  dealing  with  each  town. 
Of  provision  within  the  workplaces  there  is  not  much,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  large 
works,  these  are  of  the  nature  of  sick  and  divide  clubs.  Such  yard  or  shop  clubs  as  they 
are  usually  called  are  in  most  cases  managed  entirely  by  the  men.  In  some  cases  the 
employers  contribute  towards  the  club  and  manage  it.  The  club  funds  are  generally 
divided  at  Christmas.  The  workmen  contribute  a  small  sum,  3d.  or  6d.  weekly,  and  draw  5s. 
to  lOs.  a  week  during  illness  ;  in  some  cases  a  few  pounds  is  paid  at  death,  but  more  generally 
there  is  a  levy  made  upon  members.  The  Shop  Clubs  Act  of  1902  prohibited  the  making 
membership  of  such  clubs  a  condition  of  employment,  unless  the  club  were  registered 
under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act.  On  enquiry  of  the  registrar  of  friendly  societies  we 
find  that  only  six  clubs  have  been  so  registered,  one  of  which  is  in  London.  It  has  been 
frequently  said  to  us  in  the  course  of  our  enquiry  that  this  Act  killed  many  ' '  shop  clubs." 
In  every  manufacturing  town  a  large  number  of  "  sick  and  divide  "  clubs  exist  which  are 
independent  of  any  particular  places  of  employment  but  to  which  workmen  in  all  trades 
I)elong.  They  are  locally  known  as  ' '  tontines  ' '  and  ' '  maxims. ' '  Many  of  them  are  not, 
we  believe,  of  a  satisfactory  character.  Moreover,  the  failure  of  an  unsound  concern, 
which  is  not  infrequent,  tends  to  discourage  membership  even  of  established  and  reliable 
■societies.  Thrift  of  a  certain  kind  is  practised  by  nearly  all  bona  fide  workmen,  but  a 
great  deal  of  money  is,  we  think,  wasted  on  unsound  methods  which  if  rightly  directed 
might  be  of  very  considerable  benefit.  Death  and  burial  insurance  is  almost  universal  in 
all  classes.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  pauper  who  is  not  insured.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  methods  of  some  of  the  agents  of  large  insurance  societies  which  we  think  in- 
dicates that  an  enquiry  on  the  subject  is  desirable.  The  number  of  workmen  of  all  grades 
who  belong  to  the  great  friendly  societies  and  trade  unions  is  large.  These  are  not  the 
type  of  men  who  come  for  Poor  Law  relief  except  in  some  individual  cases  of  misfortune. 
The  casual  labourer  makes  as  a  rule  no  provision  for  sickness  or  old  age ;  he  has  no 
settled  income  or  earnings,  of  which  he  can  apportion  any  part  to  a  special  object,  and  he 
lias  no  settled  employer  or  place  of  employment  to  receive  his  contributions.  ,2^ 

We  have  found  no  provision  for  pensions  to  old  servants  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  large 
works.  In  certain  cases  some  provision  is  made  by  the  firm  for  old  employes  of  good  character. 
We  have  met  with  a  number  of  cases  in  workhouses  of  men  over  fifty  who  have  worked 
for  twenty  to  thirty  years  for  the  same  employer  and,  being  discharged  for  failing  health 
or  strength,  have  received  no  pension  or  assistance  of  any  kind.  Speaking  generally  with 
regard  to  workmen  other  than  casual  labourers  the  benefits  received  from  other  than  sub- 
stantial societies  do  not  correspond  to  the  amount  expended.  This  amount,  however,  is  so 
considerable  that  it  would  be  equivalent  to,  or  more  than  equivalent,  to  what  the  workmen 
would  pay  under  a  sound  scheme  of  old-age  pension  or  insurance  of  which  a  part  was  con- 
tributed by  him.  That  such  a  scheme  in  which  they  contributed  a  part  would  be  welcome 
we  have  the  testimony  of  many  of  the  workpeople. 

2.  Temperance. — "  Drink,"  as  the  chief  pauperising  agent  has  been  brought  constantly 
before  us  throughout  the  enquiry,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  pauperism.  It  is,  however,  for  the  most  part  but  the  effect  of  causes  which  require 
to  be  sought  out  and  removed.  With  some  of  these  our  report  deals,  such  as  dangerous  and 
unhealthy  conditions  of  work,  excessive  hours,  low  wages,  and  bad  housing.  Other  con- 
tributory causes  may  be  the  too  abundant  facilities  for  drinking,  and  the  paucity  of  easily 
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accessible  means  of  healthy  and  reasonable  recreation.  In  all  these  respects  further 
action  seems  to  be  necessary.  "  Take  away  casual  labour  and  drink  and  you  can  shut 
up  three  quarters  of  the  workhouses  "  is  a  sentence  which  typifies  the  opinion  expressed 
by  most  officials  of  the  Poor  Law. 

*  Phthisis. 

In  special  reference  to  phthisis  we  desire  to  make  recommendations  on  specific  points 
which  have  arisen  in  connection  with  our  enquiry.  Enough  has  been  said  in  other  passages 
to  emphasise  the  importance  of  the  disease  in  connection  with  pauperism.  "We  have  seen 
no  reason  in  the  course  of  our  investigation  to  doubt  the  estimate  of  Dr.  Nathan  Baw  that 
40  per  cent,  of  paupers  dying  of  phthisis  have  been  reduced  to  pauperism  through  this 
disease  independently  of  other  causes.  Firstly,  we  recommend  that  a  properly  guarded 
power  of  compulsory  removal  to  the  infirmary  should  be  established  in  the  case  of  those 
applicants  for  relief  w^ho  there  is  reason  on  examination  to  believe  are  suffering  from 
tubercular  phthisis.  Under  the  present  system  a  person  whose  home  is  totally  unsuited 
for  the  treatment  of  a  consumptive  patient  can  by  persistent  refusal  to  enter  the  infirmary 
practically  compel  the  grant  of  out-relief.  From  all  classes  of  persons  connected  with  the 
administration  as  well  of  the  Poor  Law  as  of  public  health  we  have  received  repeated 
opinions  of  the  harmfulness  of  a  system  under  which  this  is  possible.  Of  such  opinions 
the  following  from  the  Report  for  1905  by  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  Manchester  is 
an  example  : — 

"  The  younger  children  ill-nourished  and  remaining  at  home  with  their  consumptive  father,  contract  the 
disease  and  the  plague  is  perpetuated." 

We  have  ourselves  visited  such  cases  and  the  following  is  one  among  many  such 
instances : — 

"  Patient  is  a  man  suffering  from  phthisis  and  is  most  difficult  to  deal  with.  He  is  neurotic,  irritable  and 
very  stubborn.  He  sleeps  with  his  wife  and  the  bed  clothes  are  never  washed.  The  only  ventilation  is  into 
another  living  room." 

Secondly,  we  recommend  the  depauperisation  of  the  institutional  treatment  of  phthisis. 
The  considerations  which  govern  such  a  question  are  of  three  kinds  : — (1)  The  deserts  of 
the  individual.  In  this  case  these  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  in  the  case  of  the  given 
individual  the  contraction  of  a  disease  is  due  to  his  own  fault  or  beyond  his  control. 

(2)  The  public  interest.  The  danger  of  mfection  to  other  members  of  the  community  may 
be  paramount  over  those  considerations  which  apply  solely  to  the  sufferer  from  the  disease. 

(3)  For  practical  purposes  a  broad  decision  must  be  reached.  A  number  of  refinements  and 
distinctions  are  impossible.  The  principal  epidemic  diseases  are  already  depauperised. 
In  the  case  of  phthisis  the  mortality,  the  pauperism,  and  the  suffering  now  probably 
exceed  that  from  all  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  combined.  It  is  also  capable  of  pre- 
vention. If  these  facts  and  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  disease  under  the 
above  headings  are  jointly  considered  we  believe  that  what  is  desirable  is  a  compulsory 
power  of  institutional  treatment,  combined  with  out-relief  to  the  family  of  the  sufferer, 
without  pauperism  being  entailed  by  the  grant  of  relief  of  either  kind.  Thirdly,  we 
believe  that  the  adoption  is  most  desirable  by  all  public  health  authorities  throughout  the 
country  of  a  uniform  and  organised  method  of  action  with  regard  to  notification  and 
disinfection  in  cases  of  phthisis.  Co-operation  between  the  public  health  and  Poor  Law 
administrations  should  also  be  made  more  complete.  Lastly,  we  would  again  call  attention 
to  the  desirability  of  the  special  enquiry  suggested  by  us  in  the  case  of  Cornish  tin»miners. 

Method  of  Enquiry. 

It  is  also  desirable  to  state  briefly  the  method  employed  and  the  basis  on  which  our 
conclusions  are  founded.  The  methods  of  investigation  may  be  of  two  kinds,  which 
are  never  wholly  dissociated,  but  which  are  to  be  distinguished.  The  first  consists  in 
the  careful  examination  of  the  features  presented  by  a  certain  trade,  and  of  the  cases 
of  paupers  who  have  been  employed  in  that  trade  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an 
a  'priori  conclusion  as  to  the  results  which  that  trade  will  produce.  The  second 
method  is  to  attempt  to  determine  statistically  from  tlie  records  the  proportionate 
amount  of  pauperism  among  employes  in  an  industry,  and  then  to  assign  the  causes 
for  that  proportion.  In  tlie  present  investigation  it  has  been  necessary  to  employ  the 
first  method  in  the  case  of  trades  which  form  but  a  minute  fraction  of  the  resident 
population  of  a  given  area.  It  has  been  also  possible,  due  care  being  taken,  to  reach 
definite  conclusions  as  in  the  case  of  the  white  lead  industry  in  London.  To  depend, 
however,  on  generalisations  from  certain  individual  instances  is  in  an  investigation  at 
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any  rate  only  justifiable  in  exceptional  circumstances.  We  therefore  felt  ourselves 
bound  to  attempt  some  statistical  proof  where  possible.  As  the  towns  selected  by 
ourselves  were  not  only  the  seat  of  the  most  dangerous  or  unhealthy  trades,  but  also 
those  in  which,  compared  with  others,  the  employes  in  such  trades  formed  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  they  afforded  the  best  opportunity  for  such  an 
endeavour.  It  was,  however,  in  this  endeavour  that  the  greatest  difficulty  and 
disappointment  was  experienced.  At  the  first  glance  it  appears  that  a  large  amount 
of  data  exists  on  which  to  build  the  desired  comparisons.  But  the  moment  the  data 
are  critically  examined  the  opposite  is  recognised  to  be  the  case,  for  reasons  mentioned 
in  various  places  in  the  body  of  the  report.  Thus,  in  the  first  place,  anyone 
unacquainted  with  the  facts  will  not  credit  the  difficulty  involved  in  producing 
apparently  simple  statistical  comparisons,  when  these  involve  the  comparison  of  data 
which  have  never  before  been  brought  into  correlation, 

Secondly,  even  when  results  were  obtained,  the  elements  of  uncertainty  constituted 
an  atmosphere  of  vagueness  from  which  we  always  endeavoured  and  seldom  wholly 
succeeded  in  making  our  way  out  to  the  clear-cut  and  the  definite.  At  the  same  time 
what  we  apprehend  was  desired  by  the  Commission  was,  above  all  things,  a  clear-cut 
and  definite  answer  where  it  was  possible,  not  a  mere  description  of  the  industries, 
nor  yet  an  attitude  of  philosophic  doubt  justifying  the  absence  of  a  conclusion  by  an 
enumeration  of  the  elements  of  uncertainty  that  are  inherent  in  the  question.  We 
have  therefore  purposely  given  definite  answers  to  the  points  submitted  to  us,  forming 
a  careful  judgment  on  the  best  data  procurable,  but  also  placing  the  nature  of  the 
data  in  as  clear  a  light  as  possible.  It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  a  stay  in  each 
case  among  the  local  conditions  made  it  possible  in  our  own  minds  to  reinforce  our 
conclusions  in  a  manner  that  cannot  be  expressed  upon  paper. 

Nature  of  Poor  Law  Records. 
We  feel  that  some  reference  should  be  made  to  the  possibility  of  statistical  comparison 
as  desired  in  Part  I.,  §§  3  and  4,  of  our  instructions  : — 

"  The  investigators  should  then  compare  the  statistics  of  pauperism  in  Unions  or  parts  of  Unions  in  which 
dangerous  or  unhealthy  trades  are  extensively  prevalent  with  the  statistics  of  other  analogous  Unions  or  parts 
of  Unions  in  which  such  trades  are  relatively  less  prevalent  or  altogether  absent.  The  main  object  of  this 
comparison  should  be  to  indicate  any  prima  facie  relation  between  the  existence  of  the  dangerous  or  unhealthy 
trades  and  the  amount  and  nature  of  Poor  Law  relief  in  the  district.  In  this  connection,  and  indeed  through- 
out the  enquiry,  special  attention  will  of  course  be  paid  to  the  statistics  of  Poor  Law  medical  relief." 

We  have  made  the  comparisons  desired  above,  but  have  abandoned  them  as  being,  unless 
in  exceptional  cases,  entirely  misleading.  Such  a  case  is  that  of  the  Tavistock  Union. 
But  it  is  wholly  exceptional.  If  such  comparisons  were  drawn  it  might  be  thought  that 
Truro  with  3  •  2  per  cent,  of  paupers  was  possessed  of  a  tin-mining  population,  and  not  Pen- 
zance with  1"8,  Or  again  that  Wolstanton  with  3  0  and  Stoke  with  3*2  of  pauperism 
stood  midway  between  Newcastle-under-Lyme  and  Stafford  in  the  matter  of  healthy 
occupations.  The  reasons  why  inch,  comparisons  cannot  be  drawn  are  of  two  kinds.  In 
the  first  place  supposing  that  the  Poor  Law  statistics  in  different  Unions  were  uniform  and 
comparable  the  proportion  of  the  pauperism  actually  due  to  the  dangerous  trade  is  small. 
Before  any  comparison  can  be  made  lunatics,  idiots  and  single  women  need  to  be  deducted. 
Old-age  pauperism  forms  another  large  proportion  and  must  be  also  subtracted.  Even 
when  the  class  affected  is  reached  of  men  under  sixty  or  their  widows  and  children,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  proportion  of  the  dangerous  or  unhealthy  trade  to  the  whole 
population  is  small.  Thus  the  additional  pauperism  caused  by  the  occupation  results 
in  but  a  fractional  increase  in  the  total.  Only  in  a  case  like  Redruth,  where  the 
industry  is  very  unhealthy,  the  proportion  employed  exceptionally  large,  and  the  circum- 
stances for  tracing  a  change  of  occupation  more  than  usually  favourable,  is  there  any  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  When  it  is  perceived  by  how  small  an  amount  the  total  of  pauperism 
in  any  given  Union  is  affected  the  impossibility  of  the  contrast  with  that  of  another  is  at 

*  A  few  concrete  instances  v  ill  illustrate  what  has  been  said  in  the  text.  Each  unit  in  Appendix  XXI 
(table  4),  XXXIV  (2)  and  XXXVIII  represents  a  separate  interview  subsequently  revised  and  corrected. 
To  procure  a  table  of  the  occupation  of  deceased  husbands  of  widows  who  are  in  receipt  of  relief,  as  on  pages 
57  and  113,  and  in  Appendices  XXVII,  XXX,  XXXIII,  and  XLI  involves  the  separate  questioning  of  each 
widow,  except  in  cases  where  the  relieving  officer  may  happen  to  know  her  previous  history.  ISiroilarly, 
tables  showing  the  incidence  of  certain  diseases,  as  those  on  Jjage  92  and  in  Appendix  XLV,  involve  the 
collation  item  by  item  of  two  or  three  separate  sets  of  records.  Hence  it  is  that  the  first  table  on  page  1 13, 
together  with  Appendix  XLVI,  of  which  it  is  a  summary,  represent  nearly  a  fortnight's  work  of  one  assistant, 
and  a  week's  work  of  a  second,  and  the  table  on  pages  92  and  96  half  that  amount.  In  other  cases  after 
similar  results  has  been  obtained,  they  were  not  considered  sufficiently  free  from  uncertainty  to  warrant 
insertion. 
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once  apparent.  Any  small  difference  is  quite  outweighed  by  differing  policies  in  the  re- 
spective boards  of  guardians.  The  change  in  the  statistics  of  Cornish  and  Devonshire 
pauperism  show  the  effect  which  "  strict  "  administration  may  have  on  the  resulting 
figures.  Similarly  even  with  the  same  degree  of  generosity  a  policy  of  a  small  dole  to  many 
as  contrasted  with  more  liberal  help  to  a  few  will  cause  a  difference  in  the  result  when  counted 
by  heads.  The  second  reason  is  that  as  soon  as  any  acquaintance  is  gained  with  the  pub- 
lished Poor  Law  statistics  it  is  seen  that  they  are  wholly  useless  for  the  purpose  of  such 
enquiries,  except  as  giving  the  totals  of  men  or  women  or  children.  Indeed  even  the 
totals  cannot  be  accepted  as  complete.  As  between  different  classes  of  paupers  of  the 
same  sex  they  are  both  inadequate  and  misleading.  It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
voung  man  who  is  sick  from  the  old  man  who  is  infirm  through  age.  Further  precisely 
similar  classes  are  classified  differently  in  different  Unions.  Many  instances  of  this  can 
be  quoted,  but  a  reference  to  the  statistics  of  indoor  paupers,  able-bodied  males  (Lancashire) 
in  the  half-yearly  return  for  January  1st,  1905,  p.  29,  is  perhaps  sufficient.  For  this  reason 
the  many  pn'mrt  /oce'e  comparisons  made  both  by  us  and  for  us  all  without  exception  proved 
fallacious.  It  should  not  be  supposed  that  a  reflection  of  any  kind  is  intended  on  the 
records  as  kept  by  the  individual  Board  of  Guardians.  The  fallacy  lies  in  unlike  figures 
being  classed  together  as  though  they  were  comparable.  In  particular  the  statistics  of 
Poor  Law  medical  relief  differ  perhaps  most  as  between  one  Union  and  another.  The 
following  figures  need  no  comment : — 

Numbers  of  Persoxs  relieved  otherwise  than  in  Institution?. 


Poor  Law  Unions. 

All  Classes. 

Medical 
Relief  only. 

Poor  Law  LTnions. 

All  Classes. 

Medical 
Relief  only. 

Stoke  -       -       -  - 

3,545 

112 

Tavistock  - 

601 

3 

Wolstanton  and  Burslem 

2,616 

20 

Sheffield  - 

2,993 

367 

Newcastle-under-Lyme 

690 

10 

1  Ecclesall  Bierlow 

1,242 

43 

Kedruth      -       -  - 

1,445 

Prescot  (including  St. 

2,162 

17 

Helston  ... 

471 

j  Helens). 

Penzance 

786 

17 

{  Middlesbrough  - 

3,345 

42 

Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
to  (he  page -numbering  in  brackets. 
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MEMORANDUM 

ON 

Certain  other  Points  connected  with 
the  Poor  Law  System  and  its 

Administration* 

BY 

MR.     A.     D.     STEEL-M  AITLAN  D 

AND 

MISS    ROSE    E.  SQUIRE, 

H.M.  Inspector  of  Factories. 


*  This  Memorandum  was  not  written  for  publication,  but  only  as  notes  on  particular  problems]  iir 
connection  with  the  Poor  Law.    There  was,  in  consequence,  no  endeavour  at  comprehensiveness. 
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POOR  LAW  SYSTEM  AND  ITS  ADMINISTRATION. 


In  asking  us  to  write  a  general  memorandum  on  tliose  aspects  of  Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration wliicli  came  under  our  observation  in  tlie  course  of  our  enquiry,  the 
Commission  will,  of  course,  recognise  that  such  a  memorandum  cannot  be  expected  to 
cover  the  whole  ground.  Certain  subjects,  with  which  we  did  not  deal  and  were  indeed 
debarred  from  dealing,  did  not  come  before  us  at  all.  Similarly  with  certain  types  of 
Unions,  particularly  those  in  country  districts,  we  had  very  little  to  do.  On  the  other 
hand  we  had  most  favourable  opportunities  of  studying  the  working  of  certain  parts  of 
the  present  Poor  Law  system. 

Indoor  and  Outdoor  Relief,  other  than  Medical. 

If  consideration  is  confined  for  the  moment  to  persons  of  a  wage-earning  age,  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  Poor  Law,  as  at  present  administered,  appears  to  us  to  be 
the  equal  failure  of  indoor  and  of  outdoor  relief.  Each  appears  equally  inadequate  to 
meet  existing  social  conditions.  Out-relief  appears  to  us,  in  the  towns  at  least,  to  be 
either  inadequate  or  demoralising.  In  one  Union  it  was  explicitly  told  us,  and  in  many 
other  cases  we  believe  it  to  be  the  implicit  principle  that  the  amount  given  in  out-relief 
should  be  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  the  recipient  enjo^^s  earnings  or  other 
resources  which  are  not  disclosed  to  the  relieving  officer.  Where,  therefore,  this  is 
the  hypothesis,  the  relief  given  will  be  wholly  inadequate  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
recipient  happens  to  have  told  the  truth  and  really  has  not  any  undeclared  source  of 
income.  Many  such  specific  cases  came  before  our  notice.  The  particulars  werenot^d 
and  could  be  looked  up  if  required.  Moreover,  even  where  this  assumption  is  not  made,, 
the  same  holds  true,  though  in  a  less  degree.  This  inadequacy  strikes  us  as  being 
particularly  injurious  in  the  case  of  widows  who  have  young  children  dependent  upon 
them.  Yet  the  moment  that  the  general  scale  of  relief  granted  ceases  to  be  inadequate, 
or  even  before  that  point,  it  begins  to  l)e  mischievous.  W"e  have  also  observed  a  similar 
demoralisation  in  cases  where  the  question  has  been  one  of  contribution  to  the  support 
of  a  parent,  as  in  the  actual  application  for  relief. 

It  has  been  stated  in  our  report  that  the  in-relief  given  was  too  good  for  the  bad 
and  too  bad  for  the  good.  That  it  was  repulsive  to  the  good  we  have  many  instances. 
Just  as  a  man  will  sleep  out  on  Hackney  Marsh,  ill  and  half- starving,  before  he  will 
enter  the  workhouse,  so  it  is  elsewhere.  Yet,  probabl}^  it  is  just  such  a  case  that  with 
proper  aid  may  possibly  again  be  made  self-supporting  and  indej^endent.  On  the 
other  hand  the  wastrel,  in  Avliose  case  deterrence  is  an  object,  is  not  deterred.  As  was; 
said  by  one  pauper  in  our  experience,  who  had  just  entered  the  house,  "If  I  had loiowrk 
it  was  as  good  as  it  is,  I  would  have  been  here  years  before."  Distinct,  yet  connected' 
with  the  foregoing,  is  the  effect  of  life  in  the  workhouse.  It  does  not  build  character- 
up.  It  breaks  down  what  little  independence  or  alertness  of  mind  is  left.  There  is, 
thirdly,  the  effect  on  a  family  of  the  dispersal,  on  entering  a  workhouse,  of  the  few  be- 
longings, meagre,  but  yet  the  nucleus  of  a  home.  Without  such  belongings  life  in  the 
furnished  room  is  the  alternative,  and  on  the  effect  of  such  a  life  we  have  dwelt  in  our 
report.  But  as  measures  are  already  taken  in  some  Unions  to  meet  this  evil,  there  is  no, 
need  to  dwell  on  it  here. 

The  chief  reasons  for  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs,  as  regards  in- and  out-relief , 
appear  to  be  three.    In  the  first  place,  social  conditions  have  grown  much  more  com- 
plicated than  in  1834.    That  was  the  period  when  the  immense  expansion  of  trade  had 
well  begun,  and  when  the  difficulty  of  getting  work  for  a  man  who  wanted  work  did, 
not  exist,  or  rather,  if  it  existed,  it  would  be  hardly  noticed  in  contrast  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  getting  rid  of  an  old  system  of  hampering  regulations  not  suited  to  existing 
conditions.    Since  then  the  phenomenon  has  become  more  prominent  of  the  deserving, 
man  who  needs  work,  and  wins  sympathy,  together  with  his  plausible  imitator.  Secondly, 
there  is  at  present   no  pov/er  of  quick  but   reliable   discrimination.  Formerly,, 
conditions  generally  more  resembled  the  country  district  of  to-day,  where  a  man  with: 
his  circumstances  is  known  to  his  neighbours.    At  present,  in  a  town,  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  for  relieving  officers  to  know  their  cases  thoroughly.     They  are  habitually 
deceived  or  expecting  deception,  and  it  seems  surprising  they  are  not  more  callous. 
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The  conclusion  is,  tliat  wliile  accurate  knowledge  is  necessary  to  do  justice  to  a 
case,  it  cannot  be  got.  This  statement  is,  of  course,  based  on  our  own  experience, 
and  we  have  not  had  the  opportnnity  of  examining  such  systems  as  those  in  force  in 
Elberfeld  or  Bradford,  or  their  results.  Thirdly,  no  power  of  detention  exists.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  thoroughly  examine  the  labour  colonies.  But  for  a  general  system 
of  in-relief  to  be  regenerative  and  not  destructive,  some  power  of  compulsory  detention 
seems  inevitable. 

Medical  Relief. 

Medical  Iri-Rellef. — The  first  feature  that  strikes  the  attention  is  the  unorganised 
and  arbitrary  distribution  of  agencies  for  institutional  treatment.  In  some  cases  over- 
lapping takes  place.  In  others,  if  a  man  lives  in  one  locality  he  is  taken  to  the 
infirmar}^  and  counted  as  a  pauper,  whereas  if  he  lived  in  another  district  of  the  same 
town  he  would  go  to  a  hospital.  Thus,  Camberwell  Infirmary  takes  cases  which,  if 
they  had  occurred  north  ol  the  Thames,  would  have  gone  to  a  general  hospital. 
Secondly,  it  seems  that  the  arbitrary  distinction  needs  revision  that  is  at  present 
made  between  illnesses.  Some  may  entail  disfranchisement,  and  others  not.  It  may 
be  that  the  need  for  such  distinction  would  not  arise  under  a  reformed  Poor  Law  system. 
But  if  it  does  arise,  it  appears  to  us  to  need  revision.  One  further  individual  point  of 
great  importance  attracted  our  notice — the  need  of  powers  to  compel  phthisical  patients 
to  enter  the  infirmary  for  treatment.  At  present  there  is  often  great  reluctance  to  do 
so,  and,  as  was  said  by  a  relieving  officer  in  Birmingliam,  if  they  persist  in  their  refusal, 
they  can  often  compel  the  grant  of  out-relief.  Where  the  guardians  will  not  yield  to 
this  species  of  compulsion,  equally  or  more  disastrous  results  may  follow.  Either 
event  is  deplorable,  and  it  is  the  state  of  the  law  that  is  to  blame.  Should,  however, 
such  compulsion  be  used,  the  support  of  the  families  will  need  consideration  in  one 
form  or  another. 

Medical  Out-Relief. — The  great  abuse  of  medical  orders  has  been  a  constant 
source  of  remark  made  to  us  on  every  hand.  One  striking  statement  has  been  quoted 
in  our  report  in  connection  with  Stoke,  but  it  is  only  typical  of  man}^  others.  Many 
persons  have  resource  to  a  dispensary  just  because  it  is  near  at  hand,  whereas  from 
people  no  better  off,  but  further  away,  there  are  few  or  no  api)lications.  Such  was  the 
case  in  Bristol  and  many  other  towns.  Equally  unanimous  was  the  belief  that  medical 
relief  was  only  sought  and  obtained  as  a  stepping-stone  to  ordinary  out-relief.  An 
amendment  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  appears  urgently  necessary.  _ 

Overlapping  exists  between  medical  out-relief  and  other  agencies  similar  to  that 
in  the  case  of  institutions. 

As  regards  methods  of  administration,  Ave  think  it  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
Commission  to  compare  the  systems  adopted  at  Birmingham,  at  Sheffield,  and  other 
places  where  developments  have  been  made  on  individual  lines.  But  it  is  hardly 
desirable  to  dwell  on  such  matters  here. 

Generally. — On  the  general  question  of  medical  relief,  two  observations  occur  to 
us.  The  first  concerns  the  question  of  disfranchisement.  At  present  medical  out- 
relief  does  not  disfranchise ;  infirmary  treatment  does  do  in  some  cases  and  in 
some  places,  but  not  in  others.  Both  law  and  practice  are  in  a  state  of  con- 
fusion, and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  order  should  l)e  restored.  The  origin 
of  the  present  state  of  affairs  lay  in  the  cry,  "Why  should  a  man  lose  his  A'ote  just 
for  a  bottle  of  medicine  ?  "  and  the  distinction  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  is  really 
reasonable.  In  tlie  case  of  a  serious  illness,  demanding  institutional  treatment,  the 
expense  might  well  be  beyond  the  resources  of  a  thrifty  man.  The  opposite  is  the  case 
with  a  medical  order.  Hence,  at  present  a  man  is  not  disfranchised  if  he  gets  relief 
which  he  ought  to  have  been  able  to  provide  for  himself.  He  may  be  disfranchised  for 
seeking  relief  he  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  provide,  and  which,  in  addition, 
it  was  often  to  the  public  benefit  as  well  as  his  own  that  he  should  get. 

The  second  point  is  the  importance  of  always  bearing  in  mind  tlie  dual  tispect  of 
the  question,  the  medical  aspect  of  the  individual  cases,  and  the  social  results  of  the 


Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
id  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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system.  In  some  of  tlie  suggestions  of  medical  officers  of  health  on  the  subject,  which 
we  have  heard  or  seen,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  pay  preponderant  attention  to  the 
medical  side.  Such  an  attitude,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  criticism,  is  not  only  natural 
but  proper  in  the  case  of  those  whose  special  study  is  confined  to  this  side  of  the 
problem.  But  in  reaching  a  practical  conclusion  on  the  subject  which  may  take  effect 
in  legislation,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  bear  constantly  in  mind  the  ultimate  social 
effect  in  the  aggregate  which  any  measures  adopted  will  produce  as  well  as  the 
immediate  benefit  to  the  individual  cases. 


Other  Similar  Kinds  of  Relief  proposed. 

We  have  in  many  cases  come  into  contact  with  the  question  of  feeding  children 
while  at  school.  We  cannot  but  agree  with  the  desirability  of  the  end  which  is  sought, 
and  we  are  in  sympathj^  Avith  all  that  is  urged  in  its  favour.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
difficult  to  form  a  conclusion  counter  to  the  opinions  expressed  to  us  of  the  undesirability 
of  the  method.  We  have  no  prepossessions  in  the  matter,  but  we  found  in  one  place 
after  another  a  consensus  of  opinion  against  the  feeding  of  school  children  so  far  as 
already  practised.  When  a  similar  opinion  is  expressed  independently  in  many  different 
places  by  men  who  have  formed  it  without  conscious  theory  or  generalisation  on  the 
facts  experienced  in  their  practical  administration,  we  think  it  is  worth  recording,  and 
it  cannot  be  lightly  dismissed.  We  did  not  attempt  to  procure  any  figures  on  the 
subject,  as  the  point  was  not  within  the  immediate  scope  of  our  enquiry,  but  the 
following  table  may  be  of  interest.    It  was  shown  to  us  incidentally  in  Birmingham, 


Keturn  showing  the  Amount  of  Wages  Earned,  and  the  Amount  given  to  Wife  for  House 
HOLD  Expenses  by  certain  Workmen  in  Birmingham. 


Amount  of  Wages. 

Amount  given  to  Wife  each  Week. 

Total 

10/- 

11/- 

12/- 

13/- 

14/- 

15/- 

16/- 

17/- 

18/- 

19/- 

20/- 

Over 
20/- 

Number. 

17/6  and  under 

20/- 

13 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

21 

20/-   „  „ 

22/6 

6 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

1 

17 

22/6  „ 

25/- 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

1 

4 

17 

25/-   „  „ 

27/6 

■-) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

10 

27/6  „ 

30/- 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

9 

30/-  „ 

32/6 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

9 

32/6  „ 

35/- 

1 

1 

2 

35/-   ,,  ,, 

40/- 

1 

5 

3 

9 

Over  40/- 

1 

3 

4 

8 

Husbands  who 

give  all  their 

wages  except  about  1  /- 

28 

Total 

130 

Total  number  of  Applications  from  November  29th,  1905,  to  February  6th,  1907      -       -  792 
do.  Children        -----  1,307 

Of  the  792  Applications  341  Fathers  intimated  that  they  were  both  willing  and  able  to  provide 
sufficient  food  for  the  children  before  any  inquiry  had  been  made  as  to  the  circumstances. 

Of  the  remaining  451  applications,  by  far  the  greater  number  were  temporarily  "out  of  work"  and 
hence  the  small  number  where  the  wages  could  be  ascertained  from  their  employers. 

Labourers  with  small  wages  as  a  rule  give  a  far  larger  proportion  of  their  wages  to  their  wives  for 
household  expenses  than  well  paid  artizans. 
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Children  and  the  Poor  Law. 

From  the  point  of  view  both  of  women  and  of  children,  we  were  much  impressed 
with  the  harm  of  families  trailing  in  and  out  of  the  workhouse.  In  this  case  the  importance 
of  keeping  the  children  in  good  surroundings  is  paramount.  The  corollary  follows, 
that,  to  avoid  any  inducement  to  parents  not  to  do  their  duty,  it  should  be  possible  to 
enforce  some  contribution  from  them,  or  to  detain  them  if  advisable.  For  this  purpose 
it  must  be  possible  to  trace  and  identify  such  persons. 

Almost  equally  injurious  appears  to  be  the  case  of  widows  on  remarriage.  In 
many  cases  some  of  the  children  of  a  woman  who  is  left  a  widow  with  insufficient 
means,  are  taken  to  Poor  Law  institutions.  Often  she  is  pleased  to  let  them  go.  Yet 
at  a  later  date,  if  she  remarries,  out  they  all  are  brought  again  to  be  returned  to  her  and 
her  new  husband.  The  drawbacks  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  are  obvious.  What 
alternative  at  present  exists  is  less  clear.  There  is  the  ever-present  incompatibility 
between  what  is  good  for  the  individual  and  the  ultimate  general  benefit  to  society.  It 
appears  to  us  that  in  this  point,  as  in  the  feeding  of  school  children,  the  present  system 
cannot  be  tinkered  w^ith  any  good  results. 

The  conditions  of  boy  labour  outside  the  Poor  Law  are  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
portant. As  an  instance  of  industrial  conditions  leading  to  pauperism,  the  subject  was, 
in  our  judgment,  well  within  the  scope  of  our  enquiry.  Remarks  made  to  us  during 
our  investigation,  and  enquiries  made  since  then,  confirm  our  opinion  of  its  gravity.  It 
has  been  said  to  us  that  the  lad  who  hawks  papers  in  the  streets  and  sleeps  in  common 
lodging-houses  is  already  ruined  as  a  member  of  society  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  This 
statement  is  probably  exaggerated,  but  not  greatly  so,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
powers  possessed  by  municipalities  of  making  bye-laws  for  the  regulation  of  street 
trading  by  children  and  young  persons  may  lead  before  long  to  the  prohibition  of  such 
occupations  as  itinerant  paper  selling  by  them  and  the  like.  Above  this  class  are  the 
large  numbers  of  the  type  of  errand  boys,  boys  who  ride  in  the  vans  behind  carmen,  and 
others.  Their  occupation  brings  their  parents  in  more  money  at  the  moment  than  does 
that  of  the  learjier  of  a  genuine  trade.  It  is  a  life  attractive  to  the  boy,  as  being  full 
of  the  small  excitements  of  the  street.  For  the  time  it  provides  for  him  fairly  adequately. 
At  the  same  time,  just  at  the  age  when  the  character  most  needs  the  formation  of 
good  habits,  all  the  influences  present  arc  those  which  tend  to  make  the  opposite.  Just 
at  the  age  when  the  skilled  trade  should  be  learned,  the  years  are  spent  in  an  occupation 
which  gives  no  real  opening.  Here,  in  fact,  is  the  unskilled  labourer,  and  perhaps  the 
casual  pauper  in  the  making.  Two  cases  were  related  to  us  by  the  same  employer, 
which  may  illustrate  the  danger  : — 

A.  ,  a  lad  of  14,  came  of  his  own  initiative  to  ask  to  be  taken  on  in  a  carpenter's  shop. 
Taken  by  his  looks,  the  employer  accepted  him,  promising  to  start  him  at  4s.  a  week, 
raising  K\m  2s.  every  six  months.  The  parents  refused  to  let  the  boy  come,  and  sent 
him  out  to  be  an  errand  boy. 

B.  ,  a  goods  porter  earning  20s.  to  22s.,  knew  h(^  would  not  get  much  higher 
where  he  was.  He  came  to  the  same  employer,  was  taken  on  as  a  carpenter,  starting, 
though  a  grown  man,  at  10s.  a  week.  He  is  now  getting  SSs.  to  40s.  as  a  skilled 
carpenter. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  change  in  the  nature  of  work, 
due  to  the  extension  of  machinery  and  the  decay  of  apprenticeship.  On  the  latter  point 
we  have  naturally  been  unable  to  make  special  enquiry,  but  the  opinions  were  expressed 
to  us  that  it  was  dead  owing  to  economic  conditions,  and  not  to  be  galvanized  into  life 
again  by  any  philanthropic  efforts.  In  North  London,  in  Sheffield,  and  elsewhere,  we 
have  come  across  the  endeavour  to  supply  the  place  of  apprenticeship  by  applied 
technical  classes.  Such  endeavours,  however,  are  not  always  looked  on  with  favour  by 
trades  unions  for  reasons  which  we  can  fully  understand,  and  with  which  we  quite 
sympathise.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  difficulties  can  be  satisfactorily  surmounted, 
rather  than  that  the  movement  should  be  discouraged. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  factory  half-time  system  should  be  extended 
to  all  boys  of  the  ages  of  14  to  18,  inclusive,  the  other  half  of  tlie  day  being  divided  be- 
tween compulsory  attendance  at  applied  technical  classes,  and  drill  or  gynuuistics.  No 
doubt,  how^ever,  in  view  of  the  extreme  importance  of  the  subject  this  suggestion  will 
already  have  been  considered  by  the  Commission. 

Note. — References  jnade  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  lief  oris  of  the  Crmniission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  jjage-numbering  in  brackets. 
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Women. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  about  the  proportion  of  feeble-minded  women  among 
cases  in  the  maternity  wards.  This  subject  has  been  forcibly  brought  before  us,  and 
we  are  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  some  power  to  detain  such  persons  with,  of  course, 
adequate  safeguards  for  its  use. 

We  think  that  the  subject  of  medical  out-relief  in  maternity  cases  needs  special 
consideration.  The  home  is,  not  unfrequentl}^,  totally  unfit  for  the  treatment  of  such 
cases.  For  other  reasons  also,  the  maternity  ward  of  the  workhouse  is  also  unsuitable 
with  its  peculiar  associations,  and  the  lack  of  discrimination  between  the  various 
persons  received  into  it. 

Yet  a  further  point  is  worthy  of  investigation  by  the  Commission.  A  widow  "vvith 
young  children  may  Be  in  receipt  of  out-relief,  intended  to  provide  for  their  support. 
If,  however,  an  illegitimate  child  is  subsequently  born,  the  whole  out-relief  is  stopped. 
Thus  the -children  for  whose  sake  it  was  given  go  without,  and  cannot  but  suffer,  with 
danger  of  permanent  injury  to  their  constitutions.  On  the  other  hand,  to  continue  the 
out-relief  without  regard  to  what  has  happened,  or  to  take  the  children  away  to  Poor 
Law  institutions  has  also  manifest  disadvantages.  The  problem  appears  difficult  of 
solution,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  existing  state  of  affairs  is  far  from  satisfactory. 


The  Poor  Law  Authority. 

Besides  the  nature  of  the  classes  relieved,  and  of  the  relief  given  to  them,  we 
have  had  certain  opportunities  for  forming  an  opinion  on  the  constitution  of  the 
administering  authority — the  present  boards  of  guardians  of  the  poor.  So  far  as  our 
experience  has  extended,  we  do  not  think  that  they  are  the  best  that  could  be  devised, 
and  we  imagine  that  the  same  opinion  is  held,  though  it  cannot  be  freely  expressed,  by 
many  clerks  to  boards  of  guardians,  whose  experience  is  valuable. 

The  principle  of  a  board  of  guardians  differs  considerably  from  other  representative 
bodies  in  the  country.  In  the  central  Government  the  expert  detailed  work  is  done  by 
permanent  officials,  one  or  two  changing  elected  representatives  being  at  the  head  of 
the  department  to  take  responsibility,  make  the  main  decisions,  and  settle  questions 
of  polic3^  In  a  county  or  municipal  council  the  same  organisation  exists,  in  a  less 
developed  state,  the  elective  head  of  a  department  being  usually  replaced  by  a 
committee  under  a  cliairman.  But  the  underljdng  idea  of  a  board  of  guardians, 
a  legac}^  of  the  old  rural  Poor  Law  authority,  is  that  the  guardians  themselves  should 
do  the  detailed  work  of  granting  relief.  It  is  this  work  that  they  are,  by  the 
constitution  of  their  body,  most  ill-fitted  to  do.  This  statement  is  true,  whether 
the  members  sit  on  a  relief  committee  for  the  districts  which  the}'  represent  or  not. 
Indeed,  the  only  fact  which  makes  the  system  work  as  well  as  it  does  is  just  the  fact 
that  in  many  cases  the  relief  committee  do  not  do  Avhat,  in  theory,  they  were  meant  to 
do,  but  in  practice  habitually  agree  to  the  recommendations  of  a  good  superintendent 
relieving  officer.  It  should  be  added  that  the  above  criticism  does  not  apply  to  cases 
where  certain  guardians  devote  all  their  time  to  such  duties ;  but  that  it  does  not  apply 
is  just  for  the  reason  that  the  guardians  in  such  cases  are  experts,  and  do  not  represent 
the  normal  type. 

Secondly,  with  the  existence  of  a  Poor  Law  authority  for  an  area  sometimes 
coterminous  with  those  of  other  local  authorities,  but  as  often  conflicting  with  them,  a 
needless  amount  of  overlapping  exists,  and  sometimes  a  very  undesirable  lack  of 
co-operation  in  subjects  which  are  a  matter  of  joint  interest.  Medical  treatment,  one 
of  the  most  important  of  these,  has  been  already  mentioned.  Another  is  the  desirability  of 
the  communication  of  information  by  the  sanitary  inspector  to  the  relieving  officer  and 
vice  versa. 

Thirdly,  the  danger  of  an  appeal  to  interested  motives  in  an  electorate  is  great  in 
most  forms  of  representative  government,  but  is  peculiarly  so  in  the  case  of  Poor  Law 
guardians.  The  area  of  the  election  is  small ;  the  issue  is  a  single  one ;  that  issue 
constitutes  an  interest  appealing  in  a  very  direct  and  powerful  way  to  the  sentiment-s 
of  certain  classes  ;  and  the  subsequent  administration  is  not  general,  but  is  conducted 
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by  individuals  and  affects  individuals.   Hence  cases  like  the  following  placard : — "  "\"ote 

for  .    More  out-relief  and  less  money  spent  in  officialism."    Or,  again,  if  the 

report  given  us  be  correct,  an  assistant  manager  of  a  quarry  in  a  locality  visited  by  us, 
drawing  £10  per  month,  created  a  partial  boycott  of  the  shop  of  the  guardian  for  his 
district,  because  the  board  had  refused  to  continue  a  grant  of  out-relief  to  his  father, 
who  was  living  with  him. 

Suggested  Alterations  in  the  Poor  Law. 

We  make  the  following  suggestions  with  some  hesitation,  because  they  are,  in 
part,  founded  on  assumptions  based  on  what  we  have  heard,  and  also  because  what 
may  be  a  good  administrative  measure  is  not  always  capable  of  being  carried 
through  Parliament. 

(a)  That  the  administration  of  infirmaries  be  given  to  the  municipal  or 
county  authority,  and  be  placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  medical  officer 
of  health. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  foregoing,  that  the  treatment  of  the  following 
illnesses  should  not  be  held  to  create  the  status  of  pauper  : — 

1.  Accidents  of  all  kinds,  which  are  competent  to  confer  a  legal 
right  to  compensation  and  which  produce  inability  to  work. 

2.  Industrial  diseases  which  are  competent  to  give  a  legal  right 
to  compensation. 

3.  Acute  diseases  such  as  Pneumonia,   Rheumatism,  Tuber- 
culosis, Bronchitis,  Pleurisy,  Malaria. 

4.  Heart  Disease,  Insanity,  and  certain  nervous  diseases. 

5.  Diseases  requiring  surgical  operation. 

6.  Cancer. 

(b)  That  in  the  case  of  all  non-pauperising  diseases  that  are  infectious 
or  contagious  there  should  be  a  power  of  removal  to  hospital. 

(c)  That  medical  out-relief  and  all  relief  other  than  medical  should  be 
administered  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  through  an  inspector  with  local 
superintendents,  relieving  officers,  and  Poor  Law  medical  officers.  The  removal 
to  hospital  of  cases  other  than  those  specified  above  to  be  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer.  Relief  to  such  cases  and  all  medical 
out-relief  to  disfranchise. 

(d)  That  power  be  given  to  the  local  superintendent  to  apply  to  the 
stipendiary  magistrate  for  power  to  detain  any  person  in  approved  labour 
colonies  or  industrial  schools  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years. 

{e)  That  educative  treatment  in  such  institutions  be  substituted  as  far  as 
possible  for  workhouse  relief  in  the  case  of  all  able-bodied  men  and  women. 

(/)  That  a  standing  joint  committee  should  be  instituted,  holding  monthly 
meetings,  to  ensure  co-operation  in  medical  service  between  the  Poor  Law  and 
municipal  authorities,  and  to  enable  information  gained  by  relieving  officers 
to  be  made  available  for  officers  of  the  sanitary  authority,  and  vice  versa. 

(g)  That  a  system  is  advisable  of  sickness  and  accident  insurance  on  the 
German  model,  the  premium  being  paid,  either  in  equal  proportions  by  the 
employer  and  the  employed,  or,  if  the  premium  should  be  separately  calculated 
for  any  industry  and  be  found  to  be  in  excess  of  the  normal,  the  excess  to  be 
paid  by  the  employer.  The  co-operation  of  the  great  friendly  societies  to  be 
secured  and,  if  possible,  the  scheme  worked  through  their  agency. 

(h)  That  the  premium  book  necessitated  by  the  foregoing  system  of 
insurance  should  be  utilised  also  for  purposes  of  identification,  and  be 
produced  on  demand  to  the  proper  authority. 


Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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Poor  Law  Records. 

Altogether  apart  from  any  general  alteration  of  the  law,  we  would  suggest  that 
the  system  of  Poor  Law  records  should  be  carefully  reA'ised  by  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

(1)  It  is  possible  that  a  fresh  classification  would  be  an  advantage.  With 
certain  modifications  we  would  recommend  the  consideration  of  that  used  by 
Mr.  Bagenal  in  his  classifications  of  cases  in  the  Yorkshire  Unions. 

(2)  Whatever  classification  be  adopted,  powers  should  be  granted  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  secure  something  approaching  to  uniformity  of 
use  by  the  Local  Authorities.  The  very  opposite  is  at  present  the  case, 
especially  with  regard  to  medical  relief. 

(3)  The  half-yearly  copying  of  hundreds  of  entries  in  application  and 
report  books  is  still  largely  prevalent,  though  it  is  widely  recognised  as  a 
needless  waste  of  time. 

In  many  places  the  case-paper  system  is  being  adopted.  It  may  be  most  useful, 
but  it  may  also  be  very  cumbersome  and  expensive.  In  many  Unions  a  modified  case- 
paper  is  in  use,  as  in  the  Chorlton  and  Sheffield  Unions.  Before  each  Union  has 
stereotyped  its  usage,  we  think  it  would  be  very  advantageous  if  an  enquiry  could  be 
made  by  the  Local  Government  Board  into  the  best  type  of  case-paper,  in  view  of  its 
uniform  adoption. 

Additional  Notes. 

1.  Witnesses  and  Enquiries  on  Special  Points. — There  are  some  special  points  on 
which  we  think  the  Commission  might,  with  advantage,  take  evidence  and  perhaps 
institute  an  investigation. 

{a)  Boy  labour.  The  effect  of  different  kinds  of  boy  labour  on  character 
and  physique,  together  with  the  industrial  conditions  creating  the  demand  for 
such  labour  and  the  practicability  of  the  various  suggested  remedies. 

(b)  Regenerative  institutions.  The  different  kinds,  methods  employed, 
cost,  and  estimated  results,  with  a  report  under  what  conditions  such  institu- 
tions, if  erected  and  maintained  by  the  State,  would  be  most  successful  and 
at  what  cost. 

(c)  The  degree  to  which  casual  or  semi-skilled  labour  could  be  regularised, 
and  unemployment  ultimately  reduced,  by  increased  mobility  within  the  same 
trade  or  by  transference  between  different  trades. 

2.  Compensation  or  Insurance  ? — The  advantage  of  a  system  of  insurance  over  that 
of  compensation  seems  to  us  to  be  more  and  more  obvious  as  the  sphere  of  such  provision 
is  extended.  To  ourselves  it  appears  desirable  to  extend  such  provision  for  worldng 
men  considerably  more  widely  still  than  at  present,  but  even  apart  from  such  further 
extension  the  difference  is  great  in  the  working  of  the  two  systems. 

In  the  first  place,  if  a  workman  is  out  of  employ  it  is  only  natural  that  a  master,  if 
liable  to  pay  heavy  compensation,  will  only  engage  such  workmen  as  can  pass  a  medical 
examination.  Hence,  those  workmen  about  whose  health  there  is  a  doubt  may  suffer  great 
hardship  under  a  system  of  compensation.  It  is  a  complaint  already  made  of  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act,  and  is  likely  to  be  much  intensified  if  a  large  extension  is 
made  of  compensation  in  case  of  illness.  Our  opinion  is  based  on  our  own  actual 
experience. 

The  first  feeling  of  sympathy  in  such  a  matter  is  naturally  with  the  hardship 
experienced  by  the  workman,  but  the  employer  may  also  suffer.  In  the  case  of  industrial 
diseases  which  have  come  within  our  enquiry  a  man  may  contract  the  disease  under  one 
employer,  but  it  may  fall  to  another,  in  whose  service  conditions  are  far  better,  to  com- 
pensate him.  If  the  cost  of  compensation  is  allocated  between  successive  employers, 
indefinite  and  undesirable  complications  may  result.'^'  In  making  the  above  statement 
we  have  in  mind  certain  illnesses,  for  workmen  suffering  from  which  we  would  gladly 
see  provision  made,  and  yet  the  incidence  of  a  system  of  compensation  might  be  grossly 
unfair. 


*  Since  the  above  was  written  the  Act  of  1907  provides  for  allocation  and  for  appo'ntment  of  medical 
referees. 
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Again,  in  tlie  pottery  districts  compensation  for  illness  is  at  present  in  existence, 
and  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  it  works  satisfactorily.  No  doubt  the  system  under 
which  it  is  administered  is  partly  responsible,  but  it  is  not  wholly  so.  Certain  definite 
symptoms  may  be  due  either  to  lead  poisoning  or  to  other  causes,  such  as  alcoholism. 
With  the  master,  consequently,  the  cause  naturally  is  not  lead ;  rather  anything  else. 
With  the  workman  it  is  lead ;  nothing  else.  The  difficulty  is  such  that  the  medical 
opinions  of  the  private  attendant  and  of  the  certifying  surgeon  have  differed  in  individual 
cases  within  our  knowledge.  Therefore,  if  the  existing  system  be  retained,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  medical  referee  is  desirable.*  Lead,  again,  has  certain  effects  upon  the  system 
Avhich  are  very  indefinite  and  which  can  also  be  produced  by  other  causes.  In 
individual  cases  it  may  for  these  reasons  be  difficult  to  prove  that  lead  is  the  cause  of 
illness.  In  the  aggregate,  however,  it  is  undeniable  that  lead  poisoning  is  responsible  for 
a  considerable  proportion  of  such  cases,  and  the  sufferers  deserve  that  provision  should 
be  made  for  them.  Compensation  is  founded  on  judgments  concerning  individual 
cases  and  is  therefore  unsatisfactory  under  such  conditions.  Insurance  is  based  on 
cases  taken  in  the  aggregate  and  the  difficulty  does  not  therefore  arise. 

The  evidence  of  the  Medical  Inspector  of  Factories  might  be  taken  by  the  Commission 
on  this  point.  Our  own  opinion,  however,  is  that  from  the  chief  objections  inherent  in  a 
compensation  system,  that  of  sickness  insurance  is  free.  Not  only  so,  but  since  "  the 
state  of  a  man's  mind  is  as  much  a  fact  as  the  state  of  his  stomach,"  the  moral  effect 
Avould  be  better,  and  numerous  statements  have  been  made  to  us  by  individual  workmen 
that  they  would  welcome  it. 

Definite  Idea  of  the  Objects  and  the  Principle  of  the  Poor  Law, 

In  the  present  Poor  Law  system,  being  as  it  is  one  of  haphazard  accretions  and 
alterations,  no  principle  is  discernible.  Similarly,  it  appeared  to  us  that  the  mass  of 
work  arising  from  day  to  day  left  Poor  Law  administrators  little  opportunity  to  do 
more  than  meet  the  need  of  the  moment  by  the  most  obvious  means,  thus  leading  to 
ultimate  confusion.  Of  correlation  with  other  social  agencies,  Governmental  or  volun- 
tary, there  is  little. 

That  the  Poor  Law  reformers  of  1834  had  a  clear  idea  of  what  they  meant  to  do,  is 
known  to  members  of  the  Commission  better  than  to  us  ;  but  when  their  system  became 
inapplicable  to  later  circumstances  and  ideas,  subsequent  piecemeal  tinkering  has  made 
of  it  a  monstrosity. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  the  Poor  Law  is  a  part  of  a  system  of  several  social  agencies. 
It  acts,  or  should  act,  more  or  less  in  combination  with  them,  and  should  not  be  divorced 
from  them.    The  elements  in  that  part  of  the  system  occupied  by  the  Poor  Law  are  : — 

(1)  Persons  of  different  ages  and  sexes  in  need  of  (a)  medical  or  (b)  non- 
medical help,  and  in  regard  to  whom  treatment  should  be  (a)  preveiititive  or 
(b)  curative. 

(2)  The  authorities  for  so  dealing. 

(3)  The  extent  to  which  the  receipt  of  treatment  should,  for  the  time, 
disqualify  for  the  exercise  of  rights  of  citizenship. 

The  foregoing  memorandum  deals  with  particular  points,  but  is  based  on  the  analysis 
mentioned  above.  The  principle  imderlying  the  suggestions  which  we  have  made  is, 
we  believe,  that  dictated  by  the  practical  needs  of  the  situation,  but,  on  analysis,  will 
also  be  found  in  harmony  with  the  best  conceived  theories  of  the  individual  and  of  his 
relation  to  the  State. 

A.  D.  STEEL-MAITLAND, 
ROSE  E.  SQUIRE. 

July  22nd,  1907. 


*  Since  the  above  was  written  the  Act  of  1907  provides  for  allocation  and  for  appointment  of  medical 
-referees.    


'  Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  ewe 
to'the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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Appendix  II. 


The  Sources,  Person.vl  .\nd  Docume.vtaiiy,  fro.m  which  Isforjiation  has  been  Obtained. 


I. — Personal. 

Poor  iair  Officials. 
Guardians. 

Clerks  to  the  Guardians. 
Believing  otticers. 
Collectors. 

Masters  and  matrons  of  workhouses. 
Meilieal  Superintendents  of  Infirmaries. 

Officials — not  Poor  Laic. 
The  Home  Ofiice  Faetorv  Department. 
The  B^rd  of  Trade. 
The  L-indon  County  Council. 
Sanitai'v  authorities  of  London  Boroughs. 

Bdigious  and  Piii/anthropic. 
Clergy. 

Mission  workers. 

Charity  Organisation  Society  Secretaries. 
Wardens  of  Settlements  and  residents. 
Xurmig  Associations. 

Trades. 

Bepresentatives  of — 
Employers. 
Employes. 

Housing. 

Paupers  in  receipt  of  relief  in  Institutions  and  on 

out-relief. 
Eesidencs  in  tenement  houses. 
Superintendents  of  industrial  dwellings. 
Deputy  keepers  of  common  lodging  houses. 


II. — Doodmentary. 

Poor  Law. 
Case  Papers. 

.Application  and  Report  Books. 
Small  Register  of  cases. 
Repayment  of  relief  ledgers. 
Collectors'  case-papers. 
Magistrates'  orders  for  repayment. 
Medical  officers'  report  book. 
Infirmary  reports. 

Olher  Official  Sources. 

Factory  Department  Returns  and  Reports. 
Board  of  Trade  Returns. 
Local  Government  Board  Returns. 
Census  Returns. 

Reports  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the 
London  County  Council. 

Beports  of  Borough  .Medical  Officers  of  Health. 
Phthisis  Notification  Sheets. 

Employers'  wage  hooks.    Returns  of  numbers  cm- 
ployed. 

Trade  Union  Reports. 

Reports  and  Statements  of  Friendly  Societies  and 

Benefit  Clubs. 
Blue-Books  and  other  works  of  reference. 


*  Appendix  I.  not  printed. 
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Tablk  I. — (a)  Numbers  resideut  : 
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1  certain  Boroughs  and  Unions,  engaged  11,  certain  Trades  (Census  1901).    (*)  Numbers  employed  in  London  Boroughs  aiud  Unions  in  trades  selected  as  mesentini?  snpciil  fpnt„rp«  rPn^w,,  ,  i  i      v,  .  .nn,, 

(c)  Numbers  en,ploycd  i„  London  Boroughs  and  Unions  in  Dangerous  Trades  under  Special  Rules  (Factory  and  Workshop  Eet™'s  1901).  ^  '         ^        Workshop  Returns,  I90I). 
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.3.  Printing 
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7.  Food    -      -      -      -  1 

8.  Laundry 

9.  Gas 

10.  General  Labour  - 
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5,236 
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10,031 
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4,985 
1,6.37 
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1,4.59 
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1,512 

16,244 
10,132 
1,338 
4,359 
1,623 
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1,033 
318 
1,808 
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5,435 
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•5,259 
8,419 
4,439 
5,890 
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2,044 
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5,732 
2,554 
9,960 
3,668 
1,-503 

707 
3,209 

008 
2,990 

4,835 
1,916 
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2,712 
4,461 
482 
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1  to  10  ;  well  defined  groups  selected  on  account  of  large  numbers.    Numbers  1,  7,  8  aiid  10  are  abstracted  from  the  Census  "i 


FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOPS  RETURNS-NUMBERS  EMPLOYED.  1901. 


B. — Mi^reUiincoit^  Trades. 
(A  few  selected  on  account 
of  special  features.) 

1.  Fur-pulling  - 

2.  Soap  and  Candles 

3.  Ropi  

4.  Brushes 

5.  Tobacco  (Census  figures) 

6.  Glass  .... 

7.  Furriers    and  Leather 
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8.  Bo.xes  (Cardlioard) 
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is.  Paints 
t4.  White  Lead  - 
t5.  Lucifer  Matches  - 
Brass  Casting 
Lead  Founding 
China  .       -       .  . 
Electric  Aceummulator  - 
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12.  Paper-staining  (Have  ac- 
cepted voluntary  Regu- 
lations.) 
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Respiratory 
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Phthisis. 

Females. 
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Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Beports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are  to  the  page- 
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Pauperising  Diseases. 


Number  of  Patients  in  five  Infirmaries,  October,  1906. 


\ 

2 

o 
o. 

4. 

0. 

Phthisis. 

Bronchitis. 

Rheumatism. 

Cancer. 

Ulcerated  Legs. 

Holborn 

188 

76 

65 

7 

10 

Bethnal  Green  - 

15 

11 

19 

3 

29 

Bormoiidsey 

68 

28 

24 

2 

22 

Camberwell 

77 

18 

10 

3 

3 

Southwark  - 

116 

83 

66 

8 

Total 

464 

216 

184 

23 

64 

Appem/ix  APPENDIX  VI. 


To  TiiE  Operative  Stonemasons. 


A  Medical  Plea  for  Shorter  Hours. 
By  Arthur  T.  Wear,  M.D. 


The  occupation  of  a  stonemason  is  one  of  the 
dangerous  trades  ;  and  in  one  of  the  branches  of  it, 
viz.,  the  banker  hands,  the  mortaUty  is  very  high. 

It  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a  dust  disease,  and  is 
caused  by  the  constant  inhalation  of  irritating  par- 
ticles of  stone  dust  into  the  lungs.  These  particles 
have  been  detected  both  microscopically  and  chemi- 
cally in  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  They  irritate  the 
larger  bronchi,  set  up  thickening  of  the  tubes,  and 
are  also  carried  into  the  lung  tissue,  setting  up  there 
thickening  and  consolidation,  eventually  the  lungs 
becoming  into  a  state  known  as  fibroid  phthisis. 
During  the  progression  of  the  disease,  the  tubercle 
bacillus  appears  in  the  sputum,  and  cavit.es  are 
formed  in  the  lung  substance. 

The  disease  afiects,  as  one  may  understand,  the 
class  of  masons  known  as  banker  hands  (wallers  do  not 
sufier  anything  like  to  the  same  extent  from  phthisis), 
that  is,  those  who  work  with  the  mallet  and  chisel 
and  spend  all  their  working  days,  year  in  and  year 
out,  in  an  atmosphere  impregnated  with,  stone  dust 
especially  those  who  work  in  crowded  yards  or  under 
sheds  where  there  is  not  free  access  of  air.  Stone- 
masons' work,  being  in  the  open,  ought  to  be  healthy 
but  what  do  we  see  ?  The  average  age  of  death 
amongst  stonemasons  in  this  district  is  forty-six 
years  and  one  month  ;  for  the  whole  of  the  country 
fifty  years. 

In  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Lodge  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  there  have  been  191  deaths,  with  111 
from  phthisis  ;  and  deducting  thirty  who  did  not 
follow  the  banker  regularly,  and  the  average  is  forty- 
three  years  of  the  IGl.  Now,  most  of  the  men  begin 
life  as  young,  healthy  country  lads,  with  more  than 
the  usual  expectancy  of  long  life. 

At  the  Chest  Hospital  I  find  that  the  average  age 
of  most  stonemasons  beginning  with  failing  health  is 


a  little  over  forty,  when  other  men  expect  to  be  in  the 
prime  of  their  life.  Another  point  to  be  noticed. 
How  many  men  struggle  on  for  years  against  illness, 
and  returning  again  and  again  to  the  hospital  for 
treatment,  so  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  return 
to  their  work  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  If,  at  the 
first  symptoms  of  the  commencement  of  the  disease 
they  would  give  up  banker  work,  some  would  re- 
cover, but  with  crippled  health,  but  at  any  rate  they 
would  be  able  to  do  some  other  work.  But  what  is  the 
experience  ?  Most  men,  after  some  improvement  in 
health,  the  result  of  treatment,  return  repeatedly 
to  the  trade,  fighting  against  the  disease  as  best  they 
can,  till  at  length  their  lungs  become  riddled  with 
cavities,  and  they  die  from  consumption  before  they 
reach  fifty  years  of  age. 

Now,  how  is  this  dreadful  state  of  affairs  to  be 
prevented.  Among  various  means  are  to  work  when 
possible  in  the  open  air,  so  that  any  breeze  may  blow 
the  stone  dust  away  ;  to  work  with  plenty  of  water 
on  the  stone,  and  by  keeping  the  dust  constantly  damp 
may  prevent  it  rising  to  the  mouth  and  nose,  to  be 
carried  thence  to  the  lungs.  Many  men  have  worn 
respirators,  but  in  time  they  become  irksome,  and  the 
men  tire  of  them.  Another  minor  way  is  to  keep  the 
mouth  closed  and  breathe  through  the  nose,  and  grow 
the  hair  about  the  nose  and  mouth.  Lastly,  when 
any  mason  begins  to  show  signs  of  commencing  dis- 
ease, to  give  it  up  at  once  wherever  and  whenever 
possible,  and  seek  some  other  mode  of  living,  because 
as  I  have  already  shown,  if  the  disease  is  taken  earh 
it  may  be  arrested. 

I  cannot  say  whether  Parliamentary  legislation  has 
been  of  much  use,  but  certa'nly  every  means  ought 
to  be  adopted,  including  shortening  of  the  hours  of 
labour  and  the  introduction  of  machinery,  to  lessen 
tte  mortality  from  this  dire  disease. 


Arthur  T.  Wear,  M.D. 
Physician  to  the  Newcastle  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 


Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Beports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are  to  the  page- 
numbering  in  brackets. 
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Appendix  TABLE  I. 

tin. 

  APPENDIX  VIII. 


LEATHER  TRADE. 
Men  IN  THE  Bermondsey  WoRKHorsE,  September,  1906. 


Sub-division  of  Trade. 

Age. 

Apparent  Cause  of  Pauperism. 

Wages  while 
in  work. 
Full  week. 

JForkhouse. 

1. 

Fellmonger  - 

64 

Accident ;  fracture  of  elbow  5  years  ago.  Received 
c£100  compensation.    All  spent  in  few  years. 

19s. 

2 

Finisher 

62 

Poisoned  arm — sore  on  hand  poisoned  by  dye. 
In  and  out  since  poisoning,  1903. 

45s. 

3. 

*  Grounding  - 

66 

Too  old.    Heavy  work       .       .       .       .  - 

30s. 

4. 

Currier 

81 

Old  age      -       -       -  - 

£3 

5. 

Curing 

67 

Could  not  get  work  after  65 

] 

6. 

Striker  out  - 

62 

Bad  trade  -------- 

303. 

7. 

Grounder  - 

66 

Trade  left  the  neighbourhood      -       .       -  - 

£2 

8. 

Dyer  and  striker 

54 

Drink        -  -  

30s. 

9. 

Finisher 

71 

Bad  trade  since  the  War    .       .       -       .  - 

25s. 

10. 

>)              )>                .       -       -       -  - 

11. 

Striker 

63 

Two  accidents  to  knee-cap.    Probably  drink 

30s. 

12. 

Labourer 

65 

Gave  up  leather  work.    Employed  in  glue  factory 

1 

13. 

Shaver 

64 

Work  left  the  district.    Rheumatic.    Was  five 
years  in  Leeds  then  15  years  in  America,  where 
rose  to  be  foreman. 

£5 

14. 

Odd  Jobs 

55 

Trade  gone  from  district.  Drink 

22s. 

15. 

VVnari  ... 

61 

))              J)  )>"""" 

30s. 

1  o 
10. 

))     "   •  ■ 

65 

Too  old.     Turned  out  for  younger  men,  was  ten 
years  with  last  employer.     Previously  40  years 
encririAAr  Peek  and  Frean  Drink 

33s. 
1 

I 

17. 

Dresser 

46 

Paralysed.    16  years  with  one  firm     -       -  . 

18. 

Tanner 

60 

Very  hard  work  in  pits,  health  suffered.  Chronic 
bronchitis.    In  and  out  a  year. 

25s. 

19. 

Flagging    (cutting  off 
hair  by  hand). 

Infirmary. 

78 

Trfldfl  fOTifl  abroad      IVTa p}i in Afv  cinnilt,  t.Vift  f,rflr!p 

Drinker. 

20. 

Tanner  (pits)      (42)  - 

25 

Says  going  back  to  it  when  better 

23s. 

21. 

Harness  maker  (23)  - 

60 

Healthy  work  except  for  stooping  posture.  Work 
now  done  by  machine. 

37s.  6d. 

22. 

Dresser  -       -    (47)  - 

41 

Health  broken  (not  through  work) 

18s. 

23. 

-       -    (45)  - 

33 

Not  good  trade  now.    Lot  done  by  machinery.  - 

20s. 

24. 

„       -       -    (87)  - 

80 

Health  broken  from  age.    Arm  poisoned  with 
chemicals. 

25s. 

25. 

-       -    (93)  - 

46 

Trade  failed 

30s. 

26. 

„       -       -    (94)  - 

55 

(Formeily.)    Trade  gone  ----- 

30s. 

27. 

-       -    (90)  - 

48 

Illness  (not  attributed  to  work).     Worked  20 
years  at  same  factory. 

20s. 

28. 

Tanning        -    (80)  - 

25 

Illness  (not  attributed  to  work)       -       .  - 

24s. 

29. 

„       -       -    (15)  - 

47 

23s. 

30. 

=,       -       -    (20)  - 

53 

Uncertain  work,  often  short  of  food 

23s. 

31. 

Sealskin  dresser  (36)  - 

58  ' 

Phthisis,  caused  by  dust  from  skins 

25s. 

32. 

Furrier 

70 

20  years  in  trade,  then  got  so  slack  that  at  50 
years  of  age  he  turned  to  waterside  Labouring. 
Now  paralysed. 

27s. 

NoTE.^ — -References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  iojhe  pages  in  this  Volume  are  to  the  page- 
numbering  in  IracJcets. 
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TABLE  II. 
LEATHER  TRADE. 
Taken  vrou  22  Cases  on  Out-Relief  visited  September,  1905. 


Appendix 
VIII. 


Sub-division  of 
Trade. 

Age. 

Nature  of 
Relief. 

Cause  of  Pauperism. 

I.    Skin  dyer  and 
dresser. 

43 

Medical  order, 

10s.  weekly. 

Paralysis  attributed  by  him  to  trade  (doctor  thinks  no 
connection).  3  children,  ages  8,  10,  12.  "Wife 
earns  about  6s.  washing. 

2.  Dresser 

74 

73.  6d.  a  week 

Paralysis  not  attributed  to  trade. 

3.  Tanner 

70 

8s.  a  week  since 

1902. 

Worked  30  years  for  one  firm.  Pension  of  7s.  6d. 
a  week  until  tried  to  commit  suicide  when  de- 
pressed from  loss  of  work. 

4.  Tanner 

32 

Food,  5s.,  medical 
order. 

Phthisis.  5  children,  ages  5,  6,  7,  8.  Wife  out  of 
work  through  eczema.  Employed  at  glue  factory. 
Charity  Organization  Society  give  12s.  6d. 

5.    Finisher  - 

60 

Food.     Is.  6d.  - 

Gout.    6  children,  3  earning,  1  out  of  work. 

6.    Dresser  - 

52 

Medical  order 

Gout. 

7.    Tanner  - 

25 

Medical  order, 

Infirmary. 

Phthisis  (dying).  Fell  into  tanning  pits  twice  in 
winter  on  foggy  days,  planks  slippery.  Drawn  out 
with  boat-hook.  Has  had  18s.  weekly  from  Hearts 
of  Oak  for  6  months,  just  reduced  to  8s.,  so  wife 
has  left  her  8-months-old  baby  with  landlady  and 
goes  to  daily  work  as  layer-on  in  printing  factory, 
where  she  worked  before  marriage. 

429. 


2  F  2 
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APPENDIX  X.  Appemlix 
  X. 


CASES  OF  PHTHISIS  AMONGST  EMPLOYES  IN  THE  SICK  CLUB  CONNECTED  WITH 

A  LONDON  FIRM. 

Total  No.  of  Members  throughout  period    -    279.  Total  No.  of  Cases  of  all  kinds    -  1,100. 


Initials. 

Trade. 

Date  of  beginning 
of  Case. 

Approx. 
Age. 

Result. 

F.  J. 

Stereotyper 

Oct.  27th,  1883. 

25 

After  various  illnesses  and  returning 
to  business,  ultimately  died. 

W.  C. 

Lithographer 

Oct.  23rd,  1886. 

45 

Long  illness,  and  died. 

G.  P. 

Compositor 

Dec.  13th,  1886. 

30 

Several  illnesses  ;  ultimately  died. 

H.  C. 

Dec.  17th,  1886. 

56 

Long  illness,  and  died. 

W.  C. 

Compositor 

May  3rd,  1887. 

27 

Lived  several  years  in  delicate  health, 
and  ultimately  died  of  phthisis. 

W.  S. 

Lithographer 

Mar.  9th,  1889. 

31 

Several  months'  illness,  and  died. 

F.  S. 

Paper  Ware- 
houseman 

July  21st,  1889. 

47 

Intervals  of  illness  over  seven  years, 
and  died.  (Two  sons,  both  machine 
minders,  and  a  daughter,  a  book 
folder,  died  as  young  adults  of 
phthisis.) 

T.  W.  P. 

Compositor 

Feb.  15th,  1889. 

41 

Long  illness,  and  died  June  11th,  1898. 

L. 

Compositor 

Sept.  12tli,  1891. 

25 

Various  illnesses,  and  died. 

U. 

Machine  La- 
bourer 

Oct.  20th,  1893. 

32 

74  days' illness,  returned  to  work  ;  later 
illnesses,  subse(^uently  recovered  j 
still  working  for 'us. 

E.  S. 

Machine  Minder 

July  28th,  1894. 

19 

Absent  21  days,  "  blood  spitting,"  ul- 
tlm/itelv  rlien  ^'ns  nnp  of  fnnv  nVinvp 

mentioned  with  F.S.),  December, 
1897. 

T 

Comnositor 

Oct   20th  1894 

39 

Convalescent  Home,  April  3rd,  1897. 

c. 

Compositor 

Jan.  29th,  1892. 

21 

7  days'  illness,  but  ultimately  died  of 
phthisis,  said  to  be  aggravated  by 
alcoholism,  on  June  26th,  1896. 

O'S. 

Lithographer 

Mar.  9th,  1894. 

56 

21  days  absent  with  influenza;  ul- 
timately died  of  phthisis,  March 
19th,  1896. 

F.  S. 

Machine  Minder 

Feb.  6th,  1897. 

26 

Absent  56  days,  "  blood  spitting  "  and 
influenza.  Died  of  phthisis.  (Son 
of  F.S.  above  mentioned.) 

J.  P.  G. 

Compositor 

Aug.  23rd,  1897. 

39 

Died  November  8th,  1897. 

W.  W. 

Compositor 

Dec.  2nd,  1897. 

27 

Died  December  27th,  1897,  after  26 
days  on  Sick  Fund. 

L.M. 

Compositor 

Jan.  4th,  1898. 

24 

Died  January  28th,  1898,  after  24  days 
on  Sick  Fund. 

F.  W.  E. 

Compositor 

May  6th,  1899. 

38 

On  Sick  Fund  106  days,  phthisis ; 
apparently  recovered.  Again  44 
diivs    from     ATa.v    17th     IMOO  inH 

died  June  30th,  1900. 

H. 

Machine  La- 

U<J  til  \jL 

Aug.  11th,  1900. 

48 

140  days  on  Sick  Fund,  returned  to 
work.  On  Fund  again  from  Decem- 
ber 9th,  1901,  182  days.  Again  on 
Fund,  July  28th,  1902,  died  March 
22nd,  1903. 

H. 

Compositor 

Sept.  7th,  1900. 

30 

6  months  on  Fund ;  ran  out  of  benefit. 
Sent  to  Open-air  Treatment,  died. 

H.  D. 

Machine  La- 
bourer 

Fob.  9th,  1901. 

19 

130  days  on  Sick  Fund,  and  died. 

¥. 

Machine  Minder 

Aug.  5th,  1903. 

19 

29  days  on  Fund,  recovered,  still  work- 
ing for  us. 
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Appendix        CASES  OF  PHTHISIS  AMONGST  EMPLOYES  IN  THE  SICK  CLUB  CONNECTED  WITH 
^-  A  LONDON  Fimi— Continued. 


Initials. 

Trade. 

Date  of  beginning 
of  Case. 

Approx. 
Ago. 

Result. 

W. 

Compositor 

June  27th,  1901. 

25 

92  days  on  Sick  Fund,  recovered,  and 
still  working  for  us. 

H. 

Compositor 

Aug.  28th,  1903. 

45 

134  days  on  Fund  (said  to  be  aggra- 
vated by  alcoholism),  died. 

C. 

Porter 

Dec.  11th,  1886. 

Died  December  31st,  1886. 

J.  W.  A.  C. 

Mar.  4th,  1889. 

22 

Died  same  year. 

W. 

Stereotyper 

Jan.  15th,  1890. 

26 

Died  after  being  ill  ten  years,  on  and 
off. 

T  a 

0  .  vjr. 

Binder 

iviar.  4tn,  loyu. 

00 

Died  after  5  years'  illness  (intermit- 
tent). 

P. 

Mar.  21st,  1892. 

On  Fund  42  days. 

J.  s. 

Machine  Minder 

Aug.  17th,  1893. 

26 

10  days.  Subsequent  career  unknown, 
as  he  left  the  Firm. 

s. 

Binder 

Jan.  28th,  1895. 

30 

On  Sick  Fund  91  days.  Intermittent 
illnesses,  and  died  July,  1904,  at 
tne  age  oi  39. 

A.  D. 

Binder 

Feb.  22nd,  1895. 

22 

95  days  on  Fund.  Went  to  S.  Africa 
for  benefit  of  health,  and  shortly 
afterwards  died. 

W.  W. 

Compositor 

May  15th,  1895. 

19 

44  days  on  Fund  ;  intermittent  illnesses, 
and  died  December  8th,  1899. 

C. 

Binder 

Dec.  27th,  1899. 

32 

On  Sick  Fund  6  months,  and  died  July 
27th,  1900. 

A.  B. 

Binder 

July  2nd,  1899. 

On  Sick  Fund  104  days ;  went  to  South 
Africa  for  his  health,  and  died  shortly 
after. 

J.  H. 

Machine  Minder 

June  5th,  1906. 

28 

Died  June  23rd,  1906,  consumption 
and  alcoholism. 

Note. — References  made  in  thia^Volurtie  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  thi^  Volume  arc  to  the  page- 
numbering  in  brackets. 
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Hackney  Union— Match-box  Makers. 


Name. 

Sex. 

Age. 

31.  o.  or  >>  . 

iNdiuic  01  iYeiiei. 

No.  of 
dependants. 

Wages. 

Berry,  H.  - 

F. 

64 

W. 

O.R.,  2s.  6d.  - 

3s. 

Saunders,  S. 

F. 

38 

M. 

O.R.,  2s.  lOd.,  husband  in  hos- 
pital. 

6 

10s. 

King,  A. 

F. 

53 

W. 

M.O.,  self  (insufficient  means)  - 

Turner,  E.  - 

F. 

44 

M. 

M.O.,  husband  (labourer) 

2 

2s.,  2s.  6d. 

Warner,  C.  - 

F. 

74 

M. 

O.K.,  2s.  6d.,  Man  (weaver,  3s.) 

2s.  2d. 

jAtkerman,  H. 

M. 

77 

M. 

O.R.,  3s.  6d.    ...  - 

— 

Man  and  AVife 
together  3s. 

Wigton,  E.  - 

F. 

34 

M. 

(deserted) 

M.O.,  child  (no  means)  - 

1 

5s. 

McCIoud,  E. 
Smith,  E.  . 

F. 
F. 

31 
42 

M. 

O.R.,  Is.  4d.  (confinement) 
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5s.  3d. 

M. 

M.O.  and  Relief,  2s.  kind 

6 

5s.  6d. 

Dovonport,  E. 
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M. 

M.O.,  husband    (labourer,  no 
work). 

3s. 

Coriifield,  E. 

F. 

23 

M. 

O.R.,  8d.,  kind  (man  in  prison) 

1 

2s.  2d.  ■ 

Hearle  E.  - 

F. 

47 

M. 

M.O.  child  (wife  of  painter) 

3 

Nil. 

Sandys  A.- 

F. 

41 

M. 

Man  applies  for  O.R.  out-of- 

wnrlr  /"nl'icihprAv^  1 Kinrl 

3 

3s.  6d. 

King,  A 

F. 

54 

W. 

M.O.  (with  married  daughter) - 

Is.  3d. 

Saunders,  S. 

F. 

40 

M. 

M.O.  child,  O.R.,  5s. 

5 

7s.  9d.,  5s.  6d. 

Hostler,  A.  - 

F. 

35 

M. 

M.O.  and  O.R.  (confinement) 
wife  of  boot  finisher. 

6 

Nil. 

Clayton,  B.  - 

F. 

29 

M. 

O.R.   2s.  kind,  wife  of  boot- 
repairer  (out  of  work). 

6 

Is. 

Rogers,  W.  - 

M. 

69 

W. 

House — destitute  - 

Nil. 

Kussell,  S.  - 

F. 

43 

M. 

O.R.  3s.,   then    Is.  8d.  kind 
(husband  in  Asylum). 

1 

7s.  (Nil  1  month, 
May) 

Sample  case  of  match-box  maker  (wife)  in  receipt  of  relief,  visited  in  Bethnal  Green.  Old  couple  aged 
67  and  65.  Out-relief,  3s.  a  week;  Rent,  3s.  Husband  a  sho>black  in  the  City,  wife  makes  match-boxes  at 
home.  Wife's  time  is  not  fully  occupied  with  match-box  making,  since  (i)  full  work  is  not  obtainable,  and 
(ii)  she  takes  husband  his  dinner. 


Example  of  earnings  per  week  for  seven  weeks  : — 

Husband  -  5s.  3d.  5s.  Id.  6s.  Id.  5s.  4id.  5s.  7d.  5s.  4d.  5s.  8d. 
Wife    -       -       Is.  7|d.       l3.  4d.       Is.  l^d.       Is.  3d.         Is  3id.       Is  6d.       Is.  6d. 

*  O.R.  =  Out-relief. 
M.O.  =  Medical  Order. 

§  For  Supplementary  list  of  cases,  see  Appendix  XX.,  Table  II. 


Note.— i?e/ere»ce«  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pa^re*  in  this  Volume  are  to  the  page- 
nitmhering  in_brackets. 
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APPENDIX  XIV.  ApprmN^ 

XIV, 


Hackney  Union. — Brush  Makers. 


Name. 

Sex. 

Age. 

M.  S.or  W. 

Nature  of  Relief. 

No.  of 

dependants. 

Wages. 

Upton,  M.  - 

F. 

19 

S. 

(1)  M.O.,  Self,  (2)  child  illegit- 

1 

5s.  to  5s.  6d. 

imate. 

Farnham,  H. 

M. 

28 

s. 

M.O.,  on  loan.  Influenza 

— 

(?)  short  work. 

paint  brush  hu- 
isher. 

Parker,  M.  - 

h . 

63 

w. 

Applied  for  house,  did  not  enter 

Puray,  J.  R. 

M. 

54 

M. 

M.O.,  Child    -       -       -  - 

1 

Out  of  work  7 

weeks. 

Berry,  F.  - 

M. 

53 

AT 

M. 

Al.O.  and  O.R.,  Kind  for  wiie  - 

1 

4s.  tnen  Js.  bd. 

ijcti  uidiiy  uiiiifj. 

Sidney,  M.  A.  - 

F. 

59 

W, 

Infirmary,     self,  (rheumatic 

gout). 

ndll, -TV. 

F 

19 

a 

o. 

-lta.w.,  ijocii  111  111111  iiitii y 

(?)  Tooth  Brush 

Maker. 

Curry,  A.  - 

r . 

W  . 

yj.ix.,  ^s.  oQ.    -       -       -  • 

M. 

J  V 

W 

VV  • 

Nil.  Brush 

driller. 

t; oIlKllloUIl,    VV  . 

M. 

AT 

2  not  M'ith 

Is.  9d.  Tooth 

Applicant. 

Brush  Alaker. 

Smith,  M.  A. 

F. 

70 

M. 

M.O.,  self,  (pulmonary)  - 

Brush  Drawer. 

Penler  E  - 

F. 

51 

W. 

M  0   and  OR   Is  kind  - 

2 

Varied  from 

2s.,  5s.,  6s. 

VV  llK-llloUXl,  Ju. 

iVl. 

4.0 

AT 

ill.  V_/.j     \           tlllhlJ^  / 

3 

Unable  to  work. 

Lovatt,  C.  - 

F. 

15 

s. 

\r      c-  i    f  iather  (labourer) 
M.O.,  Sister   q     ^  ^   j  > 

— 

5s. 

Hooper,  F.  - 

F. 

25 

s. 

Infirmary  .... 

1 

Carter,  M.  A. 

P. 

33 

M. 

O.R.  Is.  Od.,  kind.  Husband 
(painter)  out  of  work. 

6 

Varied  Is.  6d., 
2s.,  .3s. 

Langlej'^,  E.- 

F. 

28 

M. 

O.R,,  2s.  lOd.    Husband  (car- 

5 

9s.  Bristle 

man)  out  of  work. 

picker. 

Ray  nor,  M. ,  - 

F. 

35 

M. 

O.R.,  3s.  lOd.    Husband,  in  In- 

3 

From  2s.  6d.  to 

firmary  (market  porter). 

4  s. 

Langston,  J. 

M. 

M. 

Two  M.O.  for  children.  O.R., 

3 

(?)  Been  with 

3s.  Id.  in  kind. 

Militia,  now  back 
and  onf,  of  worV 

tt  duel  xxidiJ^ 

F 

4-4- 

AT  O       tIt AnmiticiiTi        O  T?  4*^ 

in  kind. 

Jenkinson,  W.  - 

M. 

48 

M. 

(In  house)  In  and  Out 

2 

.\bout  2s.-4s.  6d. 

Tooth  Brush 
Maker. 

Harris,  G.  - 

M. 

58 

S. 

In  house        -       .       -  - 

- — ■ 

Destitute. 

Edwards,  W. 

M. 

60 

w. 

— 

Destitute, 

Parker,  A.  - 

F. 

66 

w. 

House  (Sick  and  destitute) 

Denney,  B.- 

F. 

72 

w. 

O.R.  2s.  6d.  - 

Is.  6d.,  9d. 

Brooks,  C.  - 

F. 

35 

M. 

O.R.,  Is.  kind.    Man  in  hospital 

3 

2s.,  2s.  6d.  3s. 

HelHpr  fi  W 

M 

M 

i>i.^.,    ciiJiLi    aiiLi     tciiiuuiiii  y 
relief.  Is.  kind  (out  of  work) 

Q 
O 

1>  11, 

Martin,  S.  - 

F. 

35 

AV. 

O.R.,  3s.  Kind 

4 

6s.,5s.,  4s.,  ls.6d. 

Beasley,  E.  - 

F. 

53 

W. 

O.R.,  2s.  6d.   -       -       -  - 

2 

4s. 

Barrett,  G.  - 

M. 

65 

W. 

In  house         .       .       -  . 

Bass,  E.      -  - 

F. 

76 

W. 

O.R.,  2s.  6d.  - 

ls.9d.  Brush 
Drawer. 

*  Waman  are  nearly  all  Brush  Drawers.        Note-. — M.O.  means  Medical  Order.    O.R.  means  Out-relief, 
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Appmlix  Hackney  Union. — Brush  Makers.— continued. 


Name. 

Sex. 

Age. 

M.  S.  or  W. 

Nature  of  Eelief. 

No.  of 
dependants. 

Wages. 

A  lion  J 

M. 

16 

S. 

AT  O    iiiinrArl  «;]iniilfipT  MofiViAr 

a  widow. 

Nail  T?riisVi 
Maker. 

Cleminson,  E. 

F. 

42 

w. 

O.R.,  3s.  6d.   -       -  - 

3 

— 

Cumski,  A.  - 

F. 

67 

w. 

O.R.  2s.  6d.  - 

5s. 

VJldVOb,    VV  .  * 

M. 

30 

M. 

O  T?    Is          l^'iiiH  tin  worlr 

4 

Homewood,  A.  - 

F. 

58 

W. 

M.O.,  unable  to  work 

Nil. 

Moore,  A.  - 

M. 

34 

M. 

Infirmary,  for  wife  ;  no  means  - 

3 

18s. 

Patterson,  E. 

F. 

41 

AV. 

O.R.,  4s.  -       -       -  - 

4 

5s.  6d. 

Read,  J. 

F. 

40 

M. 

M.O.,   hnsbuil    (wood  box- 
maker.) 

6 

4s. 

TTirhVi     .T  - 

F. 

55 

W. 

M  0   self  -     -       -  - 

53.  generally. 

Snow,  A. 

(deceased) 

F. 

52 

w. 

O.R.,  8d.  kind 

— 

3s.  8^d.,  Is.  9d. 

Hands,  E.  - 

F. 

50 

w. 

M.O.  and  O.R.,  Is.  8d.  kind 
(paralysis). 

1 

(inlnfirm'y) 

Tooth  Brush 
Drawer. 
2s.  to  2s  6d  6d 

Alford,  C.  - 

F. 

30 

M. 

4s.  kind,  (husband  in  Infirmary) 

2 

Amos,  J.  - 

M. 

50 

-M. 

2s.  8d.,  kind  (out  of  work) 

5 

Nil  3  months. 

Croft,  A.  - 

F. 

25 

M. 

Is.  8d.,  kind  (husband  in  In- 
firmary.) 

1 

5s.  6d. 

Eadford,  A. 

F. 

73 

W. 

O.R.,  4s.  

3s.,  2s. 

Sayers,  A.  - 

F. 

61 

w. 

O.K.,  2s.  6d.,  8d.  kind.  - 

— • 

6s.,  3s.  (Paint 
Brush  Maker). 

Morgan,  T.  - 

F. 

50 

w. 

O.R.,  Is.  kind  (husband  died 
in  Infirmary  6  weeks  ago). 

2 

7s.,  5s.  6d.,  4s. 

Tyler,  M.  - 

F. 

55 

M. 

O.R.,  2s.  kind 

Is. 

Fowler,  W.  - 

M. 

49 

M. 

M.O.,  wife     -       -       -  - 

3 

Vary.    6s.  last 
week. 

Mason,  A.  - 

M. 

33 

M. 

Child  in  asylum      -       -  . 

3 

26s.  week  (re- 
pays Is.  week.) 

Note — M.O.  means  Medical  Order.  O.R.  means  Out-relief. 


Note.— iJe/erenee-s  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are  to  the  yage- 
numbering  in  brackets. 
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APPENDIX  XV.  Alipendix 
  XV. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Interviewed  in  the  Workhouse.      October,  1906.   


I. — Soldiers  in  the  Workhouse. 


Eef. 
No. 

Age. 

Years 
in  the 
Ser- 
vice. 

Regiment. 

Occupation  just 
before  Admission  to 
Workhouse. 

Wages. 



Remarks. 

Kensing 

ton. 

8 

79 

22 

"19th  Scotch  "  - 

Board  carrier 

5/3 

Pension  6d.  a  day.    Learnt  no 

trade. 

59 

70 

6 

"  9th  Dragoons  "  - 

Sculptor 

50/- 

157 

62 

10 

54th  W.  Norfolk  - 

Porter  - 

26/- 

159 

70 

9 

5th  Lancers  - 

Frame  moulder 

30/- 

Berinom 

isey. 

66 

65 

9 

Royal  Horse  Artil- 

Labourer 

36/- 

Got  fever  in  India.    Bad  acci- 

lery. 

dent  ;  invalided  out. 

114 

54 

12 

Sergeant,  Dorset  - 

Policeman 

29/3 

"  No    pension    unless  served 

another  9  years." 

150 

65 

10 

Bandsman,      22  nd 

Labourer 

35/- 

"  Learnt  no  trade." 

Foot. 

169 

63 

12 

R.F.A.  - 

)) 

— 

10   years   in   India.  Afghan 

Medal.     Thinks  entitled  to 

89 

46 

4 

Hop  picking  - 

18/- 

Lost  an  eye  and  was  discharged. 

101 

51 

12 

9th  R.  Fusihers  - 

Railway  carriage 

17/- 

vServed  full  time  and  discharged. 

washer. 

107 

54 

6 

9th  E.  Norfolk  - 

Labourer 

24/- 

Reserve   man.     Discharged  6 

years. 

111 

54 

12 

60th  Rifles  - 

General  labourer  - 

27/6 

Served  full  time  and  discharged. 

113 

50 

Militia,   7th  Rifle 

Wharf 

60/- 

Discharged  for  failing  sight. 

Brigade. 

Southwc 

irh. 

50 

73 

8 

1 

Labourer 

24/- 

Pension  1/-  a  day.  Invalided 

home.    "Learnt  no  trade." 

61 

63 

8 

R.F.A.  - 

Fish  porter  - 

20/- 

Discharged  invalided.    "  Learnt 

no  trade,  too  old  to  begin." 

Hachne 

216 

26 

5 

King's  R.  Rifles  - 

Clerk   -  - 

30/- 

249 

52 

12 

14th  Hussars 

Odd  jobs 

II. — Soldiers  in  Workhouse  Infirmaries. 


Age. 

Years  in 

the 
Service. 

Regiment. 

Occupation  just 
before  admission. 

Disease. 

Remarks. 

Holborn 

6 

13 

East  Middlesex 

Bronchitis 

Workhouse  10  years.  "Tried 
to  make  a  living  by  writing." 

47 

4 

1st  Royal  Berkshire  - 

Labourer 

I) 

Through  Zulu  campaign. 

56 

14 

67th  Hampshire 

Painter's  Labourer 

n 

70 

8 

? 

General  Labourer  - 

)T 

Invalided  out.    Pension  4d.  a 
day. 

38 

12 

Seaforth  Highlanders 

))  *) 

jt 

5  Medals  (India  1895,  2  Egypt, 
2  Boer  War). 

50 

13 

1 

Phthisis 

Afghan  War. 

54 

19 

? 

Hawking 

Afghan  War  Medal. 

429 
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Soldiers  in  Workhouse  Infirmaries — continued. 


^  * 

Occupation  just 
before  admission. 

Disease. 

Remarks. 

Corporal  7th  Fusiliers 

Iron  Moulder 

X  ntnisis 

Afghan  War. 

R.H.A.  - 

Laundry 

7  years'  foreign  service. 

R.F.A.  - 

Hawker 

)) 

India  9  years,  Boer  War  ; 
invalided  enteric. 

R.H.A.  - 

Milk  Carrier  - 

>> 

Afghan  War,  7  years  India. 

King's  R.  Rifles 

Bricklayer's 

Labourer 

>» 

Malta.    Had  a  lot  of  fever  ; 
invalided  out. 

East  Surrey 

Painter 

>) 

2nd  Dragoon  Guards 

1     .       .  . 

Health  failed  in  India. 

R.H.A.  - 

Carpenter 

)) 

Discharged  unfit. 

T )   XT  A 

Jx.H.A. 

Builder's  Labourer 

b  ound  homeless  and  ill.  Had 
£36  when  left  Service. 

ft 

I  ... 
■?  ... 
1         .       .  . 

Waterside  Labourer 

J)  )> 
Hawker 

1         .  .. 

General  Labourer  - 

Age. 


Years  in 

the 
Service. 


Bermondsei/. 
62 
59 
33 


56 
52 

5-1 
50 


27 
13 
12 

12 
12 

10 

8 


Southwark. 
28 
39 


49 
40 
60 
46 


5 
12 

12 
7 
12 
11 


IIL— Sailors  (R.N.)  in  Workhouses  and  Infirmaries. 


Ref. 
No. 


Years  in  the 
Service. 


Bermondsey  Infirmary. 


74 


15 


Hackney  Workhouse. 


138 
147 


80 
73 


24 
18 


Kensington  WorJchouse. 


186 


65 


12 


Bermondsey  JF orkhouse. 


53 
10 


75 
59 


10 
9 


Occupation  just 
before  Admission. 


Tinman 

Hawking  - 
Carman 

Gas  Works 


Soldier 


Remarks. 


"Left  when  Navy  reduced  1863." 

Was  Stoker  in  R.N. 

1st  Class  Petty  Officer  R.N. 


Stoker,  R.N. 

"  Left  Army  and  Navy,  tired  of  both." 


IV. — Sailors  (R.N.)  in  Receipt  of  Relief  during  12  months  in  Distuict  No.  8.    St.  Pancras. 


Ref. 
No. 

Age. 

Years  in  the 
Service. 

Occupation  just 
before  Admission. 

Remarks. 

10 

74 

Naval  Pensioner 

Naval  Pension  - 
Greenwich  Hospital 
Sup.  - 

-  £12  3s. 

-  £13  12s. 

-  £1  12s. 

Infirmary,  W.H. 

22 

66 

About  52  yrs. 

Same  as  formerly 

Infirmary. 

£27  7s. 

per  annum. 

25 

67 

12  years. 

Labourer  - 

Workhouse. 

28 

41 

Horsekeeper 

No  pension. 

Note. — References  made  in  this^Volumejand  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are  to  the  page- 
numbering  in  brackets.       fej.  .,j 
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v.— Soldiers  in  Receipt  of  Relief  during  Twelve  Months  in  District  No.  8.   St.  Pancras.  Appmjix 

X  r. 


Reference 
No. 

Age. 

Years  in  the 
Service. 

Regime.it. 

Occupation 
previous.  Wages 
before  Admission 
to  Workhouse. 

Remarks. 

1 

52 

1 1  years,  35  days 

Royal  Horse  Artillery  - 

Carman 

Invalided  through  rapture. 

2 

34 

General  labourer 

4 

54 

General  labourer 

Out-Relief  twice. 

5 

46 

12^  years  - 

1st  and  2nd.  Sth.  Lancashire 

Vulcanizer  in 
india  -  rubber 
works. 

No  pension. 

6 

72 

10  years  - 

66th  Foot  -       -       -  - 

House  painter  - 

Workhouse. 

7 

27 

7  years 

Gunner,  Field  Artillery 

Labourer  - 

Army  Reserve  since  1904, 
and  to  serve  till  1909 
Reserve  pay,  £2  6s.  6d. 
a  year.  Workhouse. 

8 

45 

12  years  - 

18  th  Hussars       -       .  - 

Horsekeeper  and 
general  labourer. 

Out-relief. 

11 

31 

Discharged  as 
unfit  5  years 
ago. 

Coal  and  wood 
dealer. 

Allowed  20/-,  and  a  further 
1/-  a  day  for  1  year,  and 
finally  6d.  a  day  for  life. 
M.O.  for  child. 

14 

29 

5|-  years  - 

General  labourer 

Discharged  from  Netley 
Hospital.  Workhouse. 

16 

55 

6  years 

Royal  Engineers  - 

Working  jeweller 

Invalided.  Workhouse. 

17 

57 

— 

Warwick  and  Gloucester 

Army  pensioner 

Pension,  2/-  a  day.  Work- 
house. 

18 

28 

2|    years,  dis- 
charged. 

A.S.C.  (Private)  • 

Blacksmith's 

mate. 

Pension,  2/-  a  day,  received 
quarterly.  Infirmary.  Dis- 
charged through  tuber- 
culosis. 

19 

65 

21  years  - 

1st  Royal  Scots  - 

Tube  painter. 

Pension,  2/-  a  day,  paid 
quarterly.  Workhouse. 

20 

24 

6  months  - 

King's  Royal  Rifles 

General  labourer 

Invalided  from  Army  12 
months  Tnfirmarv 

23 

61 

12  years  - 

Royal  Engineers  - 

Carpenter  - 

4  years  on  Reserve.  Work- 
house. 

24 

50 

12  years  - 

Royal  Field  Artillery  - 

General  labourer 

Out-relief.  Left  Army  in  1885 

26 

59 

12  years  - 

5th  Foot     -       -       -  - 

Navy,  miner  and 
labourer. 

Workhouse. 

27 
31 
33 

42 
49 
71 

2^  years  - 
Discharged 

1st  Royal  Dragoons 

89th  Foot  -       -       -  - 

Traveller  for  price 
tickets.  JVages, 
10/6. 

Messenger,  for- 
merly commis- 
sionaire. 

Army  pensioner 

Invalided.  Workhouse. 

Insane  (1).  Sent  to  Work- 
house for  inspection. 

Pension,  2/1  |d.  a  day. 

429 
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lOtMCOOOiMi—HOiCIOT— lOlOO 
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Per  Cent. 

1  oooc-iooooooino 
1  csoasoooooiocioaso 

1 — 1  1 — 1          I-H  I — 1  I — 1  I — 1 

No. 

1  -^(MiMcOtMi— (C5i— iOt— 100  00 

Ulcerated 
Legs. 

Per 
Cent. 

1          j          1          1                   1          1          1          1          1          1          1  1 

No. 

1          1          1          1                   1          1          1          1          1          1          1  1 

Cancer. 

Per 
Cent. 

I     I     1     1     t     I     1     ]     !     !     1     1  ! 

No. 

Rheumatism. 

Per 
Cent. 

j-^j-^oi       1       1       |t~j       1  j 

No. 

Other 
respiratory 
diseases. 

Per 
Cent. 

No. 

Bronchitis. 

Per 
Cent. 

i     1     1     1    ^    I     1     1     1     i     I     !  I 

No. 

1     1     1     I    ^    1     1     1     1     1     1     1  I 

Other 
Tuberculous 
Diseases. 

Per 
Cent. 

No. 

1     1     1     1     i     1     1     1     i    ^    1     1  1 

Phthisis. 

Per 
Cent. 

1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1    §        1  1 

No. 

1           1           1           1           1           1           1           1         --I        «■!          1         "-I  1 

Total 
Number  on 
Fund. 

1 

1  iCiMMOOiMi— lOiC-lOi-HOlOO 
1        C-l                  S-1        O                                                 O  1— 1 

I-H 

o 
as 

Classes  of  Employes. 

Coals  

Carbonizing  -       -       -  - 

Coke  Handling 

Mechanics    -       -       -  - 

Labourers    .       -       -  - 

Foremen 

Lighterage  - 

Slot-Collectors 

Indexing  and  Office 

Services       .       -       .  . 

Mantle  Maintenance 

Lamp-lighters 

Mains  
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APPENDIX  XIX. 


Memorandum  by  the  Medical  Officer  op  Health 
ON  Vacant  Houses  and  Tenements  in  Fins- 
bury. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Council 
■  on  October  5th,  I  submit  herewith  a  return  of  empty 
dweUing-houses  and  tenements  in  the  borough.  The 
figures  of  this  Return  were  obtained  from  three 
sources,  namely,  a  careful  enumeration  made  through- 
out the  borough  by  the  sanitary  inspectors,  facts 
kindly  supplied  by  the  superintendents  of  the  model 
dwellings  (with  one  exception),  and  advertisements 
appearing  on  one  date  in  the  local  press.  It  will  be 
understood  that  there  is  an  almost  daily  variation 
in  the  number  of  tenements  to  let,  and  I  can  only 
submit  these  figures  as  correct  on  the  day  of  counting. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that,  if  anything,  the 
returns  are  under-estimated,  as  there  are  certainly 
tenements  to  let  of  which  no  public  notice  is  given. 

The  character  of  these  vacant  houses  and  rooms,  of 
course,  varies  considerably,  some  being  tenement 
property  of  a  rather  poor  description  and  other 
vacant  houses  and  rooms  being  of  a  much  higher 
standard.  The  term  tenement "  is  used  in  a 
general  way,  for  convenience,  to  cover  all  rooms  to 
let  which  are  less  than  whole  houses.  As  far  as  such 
figures  were  obtainable  the  rentals  in  each  case  have 
been  inserted.  There  are  in  the  borough  thirty-six 
sets  of  "  model "  dwellings  accommodating  some 
17,000  persons.  According  to  the  returns  kindly 
supplied  by  the  superintendents  (with  the  exception 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Buildings),  it  appears  that  there 
are  at  the  time  of  reporting  sixty-four  vacant  tene- 
ments in  these  model  dwellings  comprising  165 
rooms.  These  have  been  included  in  the  tables  which 
follow. 

The  empty  "  closed "  houses  on  the  insanitary 
areas  or  widening  schemes  under  the  London  County 

No.  of  vacant  one-room  tenements 

,,         two-room        ,,  .       .  . 

„         three-room      „  .       .  . 

,,         four- room       ,,  .       .  . 

„         tenements  of  more  than  four  rooms 


Council  and  under  the  Borough  Council  have  not  been 
included  ;  nor  have  the  empty  houses  in  the  proposed 
housing  scheme  in  City  Road  been  included.  All 
vacant  business  premises  and  offices  have  also  been 
excluded. 

It  may  be  convenient  briefly  to  summarise  the 
findings  of  this  inquiry  : — 

Total  number  of  vacant  dwelling  houses,  204 — 
containing  1,304  rooms. 

The  annual  rentals  of  these  204  vacant  houses  are 
as  follows : — 


Appendix 
XIX. 


10-20  per  annum 
20-30 
30-40 
40-50 
50-60 
60-70 
70-80 
80-90 
90-100 
100  or  upwards  per  annum 
Unknown 

Total 


-  22 

-  15 

-  39 

-  33 

-  41 

-  27 

-  17 

2 
2 

-  5 

-  1 

-  204 


It  is  expected  that  some  thirty  or  more  of  these 
houses,  situated  on  the  St.  Bartholomew's  Estate, 
will  be  occupied  at  an  early  date.  They  have  been 
emptied  for  repairs  now  nearing  completion,  and  this 
may  appear  to  invalidate  the  return.  On  the  other  hand 
it  would  be  well  nigh  impossible  to  select  any  period 
of  the  year  when  no  such  empties  occurred.  The 
present  time  may  be  exceptional  in  this  respect,  but 
I  have  no  evidence  of  that.  Probably  vacancy  for 
repairs  would  not  be  less  in  the  spring. 

In  addition  to  the  204  vacant  houses  we  have  come 
across  530  vacant  tenements,  containing  980  rooms, 
distributed  as  follows 


202 
227 
85 
14 

9 


total  rooms 


202 
454 

255 
56 
13 


Total  vacant  tenements 


530 


lotal 


rooms 


980 


The  rentals  of  these  530  vacant  tenements  are  as  follows  : — 


Weekly  rental  from  2s.  to  3s.  per  tenement 
,,         3s.  to  4s. 
„         4s.  to  5s. 
„         5s.  to  6s. 
,,         6s.  to  7s. 

7s.  to  8s. 
,,         8s.  to  9s. 
,,         9s.  to  10s. 
, ,       1  Os .  and  upwards , 
Unknown  or  unobtainable 


2  tenements 
33 

54  „ 

85 

82  „ 
102 
63  „ 
29 
44 
36 


530 


If  the  number  of  rooms  be  reckoned  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  house  or  tenement,  or  rent,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  a  total  of  1,304  flus  980,  or  2,284 
empty  habitable  rooms  in  the  Borough  at  the  date  of 
counting,  and  for  which  the  owners  profess  to  desire 
tenants.  Viewing  the  matter  broadly,  and  taking 
mto  consideration  the  question  of  varying  cubic 
capacity  of  rooms,  it  would  appear  that  in  these 


Public  Health  Department, 
October  V2th,  1905. 


vacant  dwelling-house  and  tenements  there  must  be 
accommodation  for  not  less  than  5,000  persons 
(including  children).  But  it  is  difficult,  even  approxi- 
mately, to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  on  that  point. 

As  to  other  matters  such  as  position,  details  of 
rental,  number  of  vacant  houses  or  rooms  in  cer- 
tain streets,  etc.,  the  returns  will  speak  for  themselves. 

{Signed)  George  Newman,  M.D. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
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TABLE  OF  VACANT  DWELLING-HOUSES  AND  TENEMENTS  IN  FINSBTJRY. 

Note. — The  first  columns  deal  with  Houses  and  their  Annual  Rentals.  The  second  columns  deal  with 
Tenements  and  their  Weekly  Rental  Value,  and  do  not,  of  course,  include  any  of  the  figures  in  the 
house  columns. 


Street. 

Vacant  Houses. 

Vacant 
Rooms. 

Number  ot 
Houses  to  let. 

Number  ot 
Rooms  in  do. 

Annual  Rental 
of  House. 

Rooms  to  let. 

Weekly  Rent. 

£ 

s.  d. 

Affleck  Street  - 

1 

4  G 

1 

4  G 

2 

7  G 

2 

7  0 

2 

7  0 

2 

7  G 

2 

7  0 

1 

1 

5  G 

AiDen  obieeii 

1 

8 

36 

2 

8 

34 

Albion  Place 

1 

10 

40 

1 

4  0 

2 

6  G 

Amwell  Street  - 

1 

8 

Arlington  Street 

o 

2" 

Q 

2 

Q  ■-! 

Aylesbury  Street 

1 

A  n 

t  u 

Baker  Street 

10  0 

1 

D  U 

1 
1 

0  u 

Baltic  Street 

} 

a 
u 

17 

t 

1 

4:  0 

2 

a 
u 

Baldwin  Street  - 

1 
i 

0 

1 
1 

0  V 

Banner  Street  - 

0 

(\  ft 

0  D 

Bastwick  Street  - 

1 

6 

60 

2 

6  0 

2 

6 

31 

2 

7  0 

3 

6 

36 

2 

5  0 

4 

6 

23 

2 

4  0 

5 

G 

33 

2 

5  0 

6 

6 

27 

2 

4  0 

7 

8 

72 

2 

5  0 

8 

8 

70 

2 

4  0 

9 

8 

69 

10 

8 

77 

11 

8 

72 

12 

8 

53 

13 

8 

68 

14 

8 

79 

15 

8 

61 

16 

8 

70 

17 

8 

70 

18 

8 

73 

19 

8 

70 

20 

8 

73 

21 

8 

72 

22 

6 

42 

Buth  Street 

1 

8 

36 

2 

6  G 

1 

Street. 


Vacant  Houses. 


Q 

S 


o 

53  .S 

CO 

s 

O 

o 


Berkley  Court  - 


Berkley  Street 


Berry  Sti'eet 


Bowling  Green  Lane 


Bunhill  Row 
Caroline  Place  - 

Central  Street  - 


Chadwell  Street 

Chapel  Row 
Chapel  Street  - 

Charlotte  Place 
Chiswell  Street 

City  Road 


Claremont  Square 
Clerkonwell  Close 

CoMen  Building-s 
Coldbath  Buildings 


(5 
G 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
6 

10 
10 


29 
29 

50 


55 
30 
33 
39 
47 


135 

60 
65 


75 
95 

GO 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
30 

60 
55 

57 


4 

14 

6 

3 

10 

0 

2 

8 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

6  G 
8  G 


numbering  in  brackets. 
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TABLE  OF  VACANT  DWELLING-HOUSES  AND  TENEMENTS  IN  FimBVUY— (continued).  A,>y^>dm 

xi\. 


Vacant  Houses. 


Vacant 
Rooms. 


V^acant  Houses. 


Vacant 
Rooms. 


Street. 

N  umber  of 
Houses  to  let. 

iN  umber  of 
Rooms  in  do. 

Annual  Rental 
of  House. 

Rooms  to  let. 

Weekly  Rent. 

Street. 

Number  of 
Houses  to  let. 

N  umber  ot 
Rooms  in  do. 

Annual  Rental 
of  House. 

Rooms  to  let. 

Weekly  Rent. 

s. 

d. 

& 

s. 

d. 

Coldbath  Square 

1 

9 

66 

2 

5 

6 

Farringdon  Road 

3 

12 

0 

3 

11 

0 

tyollier  otreet 

1 

6 

20 

3 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

» 

38 

2 

a 

0 

3 

2 

2G 

Farringdon  Road 

2 

5 

6 

• 

Buildings 

2 

,5 

6 

Comptou  Street  - 

2 

6 

0 

2 

7 

0 

Featherstono  Street  - 

1 

5 

0 

2 

1 

4 

6 

2 

6 

6 

Corporation  Row 

1 

3 

25 

1 

4 

0 

2 

5 

G 

1 

3 

G 

1 

4 

6 

1 

4 

0 

1 

3 

6 

Cowcross  Street  - 

1 

6 

40 

2 

8 

0 

Field  Place 

2 

5 

0 

Cowper  Street  - 

2 

6 

0 

Fletcher  Row  - 

1 

4 

0 

Cumming  Street 

1 

8 

43 

2 

7 

0 

Galway  Street  - 

1 

6 

49 

2 

6 

6 

2 

8 

46 

0 

8 

6 

2 

6 

52 

1 

2 

9 

3 

8 

42 

3 

9 

0 

1 

3 

0 

2 

8 

6 

1 

6 

0 

Gastigny  Place 

1 

5 

6 

2 

8 

0 

1 

5 

0 

Gee  Street 

1 

47 

1 

5 

0 

1 

5 

0 

2 

8 

52 

2 

7 

0 

1 

5 

0 

3 

8 

32 

2 

7 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

5 

0 

2 

5 

0 

Glasshouse  Yard 

1 

5 

0 

2 

6 

6 

2 

10 

0 

1 

3 

6 

Glasshouse  Chambers 

3 

9 

0 

Cynthia  Street  - 

1 

3 

6 

3 

8 

G 

3 

9 

0 

Cyrus  Street 

2 

7 

0 

1 

4 

6 

Gloucester  Street 

1 

4 

6 

Clerkenwell  Close 

1 

8 

54 

1 

5 

6 

Godsom  Street 

2 

(5 

0 

2 

6 

G 

Eagle  Dwellings 

4 

11^6 

2 

6 

0 

9 

0 

3 

7 

6 

2 

7 

0 

2 

7 

0 

Goswell  Road  - 

1 

6 

70 

2 

6 

g 

2 

7 

0 

2 

7 

56 

2 

6 

6 

7 

0 

3 

0 

0 

/V 

u 

2 

7 

0 

4 

5 

40 

3 

8 

6 

2 

7 

0 

5 

6 

50 

2 

7 

6 

2 

7 

0 

6 

6 

75 

2 

7 

0 

7 

7 

100 

8 

8 

65 

2 

8 

0 

East  Place  - 

1 

3 

6 

9 

6 

45 

4 

16 

0 

1 

5 

0 

Easton  Street 

1 

3 

0 

Granville  Square 

1 

8 

52 

2 

10 

0 

Europia  Place  - 

1 

4 

6 

2 

8 

48 

3 

12 

0 

1 

10 

0 

Exmouth  Street  - 

4 

1 

Great  Arthur  Street  - 

1 

3 

Farrins;don  Road 

1 

11 

6 

2 

3 

38 

1 

7 

6 

Great  Bath  Street  - 

3 

10 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

7 

0 

2 

429. 


2  Iv 
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Street. 

Vacant  Houses. 

Vacant 
Rooms. 

Street. 

Vacant  Houses. 

Vacant 
Rooms. 

umber  ot 
Houses  to  let. 

IN  umber  ot 
Rooms  in  do. 

Annual  Rental 
of  House. 

Rooms  to  let. 

Weekly  Rent. 

INumberot 

Houses  to  let. 

IN  umber  ot 
Rooms  in  do. 

Annual  Rental 
of  House. 

Rooms  to  let. 

Weekly  Rent. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£, 

s. 

d. 

Great  Sutton  Street  - 

1 

6 

0 

Ironmonger  Row 

1 

5 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Ironmonger  Street  - 

1 

4 

9' 

VJTl  Cell     A.  \Jl.  1  Oi^KD 

2 

8 

0 

James  Gardens 

1 

5 

0 

Great  Percy  Street  - 

1 

3 

6 

1 

4 

0 

James  Street, 

4 

7 

6 

2 

10 

0 

Old  Street 

4 

11 

0 

2 

10 

0 

1 

7 

6 

Jay's  Buildings 

2 

5 

a 

1 

6 

6 

2 

5 

0 

Hall  Street 

1 

6 

40 

2 

8 

0 

Jerusalem  Passage  - 

1 

3 

6 

2 

6 

38 

1 

5 

0 

1 

4 

a 

3 

6 

6-5 

1 

6 

0 

1 

3 

G 

King's  Cross  Road  - 

2 

8 

0 

1 

4 

6 

1 

6 

a 

1 

5 

0 

Hatfield  Street  - 

1 

6 

35 

1 

3 

6 

1 

5 

0 

2 

5 

0 

1 

4 

6 

2 

5 

6 

1 

4 

6 

King  Squai'e  - 

1 

8 

36 

1 

6 

a 

1 

4 

0 

2 

8 

50 

1 

4 

0 

1 

5 

0 

Helmet  Row 

1 

5 

0 

3 

14 

9 

1 

5 

0 

2 

9 

0 

Henry  Street, 

2 

6 

6 

Lambs  Buildings 

2 

9 

0 

Pentonville 

4 

1 

4 

6 

Langton  Avenue 

1 

3 

6 

3 

5 

6 

2 

7 

8 

Leverington  Street  - 

1 

6 

28 

2  ■ 

7 

a 

2 

6 

9 

1 

Lever  Street  Buildings 

2 

8 

0 

1 

2 

6 

6 

1 

5 

6 

Lever  Street  - 

1 

6 

57 

2 

7 

0 

Henry  Street  Buildings 

3 

6 

6 

2 

6 

57 

2 

7 

6 

3 

6 

6 

3 

6 

57 

3 

3 

7 

0 

4 

6 

40 

1 

4 

& 

3 

7 

0 

1 

5 

3 

7 

6 

3 

7 

6 

Little  Sutton  Street  - 

O 

n 
0 

v> 

3 

8 

0 

2 

6 

6 

3 

8 

0 

2 

6 

& 

2 

6 

0 

Henry  Street, 

o 

7 

6 

0 

Old  Street 

2 

6 

6 

Lizard  Street  - 

2 

7 

Hermes  Street  - 

1 

6 

50 

3 

LO 

0 

Lloyd  Square  - 

1 

7 

48 

2 

7 

& 

2 

6 

19 

3 

9 

0 

3 

10 

0 

Lloyd  Street  - 

1 

8 

55 

2 

6 

6 

2 

6 

6 

Lower  Charles  Street 

1 

8 

26 

2 

9 

6 

2 

6 

6 

Macclesfield  Place  - 

2 

7 

0 

2 

7 

0 

High  Street 

3 

2 

6 

& 

Holford  Square  - 

2 

Macclesfield  Street  - 

1 

2 

4 

6 

Honduras  Street 

2 

5 

6 

2 

1 

4 

0 

1 

Note. — References  made  in'Jhis^Volume  and  in  the  Eeports  of  the  Commission  to  the  Pages  in  this  Volume  are  to  the  page- 
numbering  in  brackets.'] 
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Vacant  Houses. 

Vacant 
Eooms. 

Vacant  Houses. 

Vacant 
Rooms. 

Street. 

o  ■ 
S 

-O  03 
rt  D 
C  05 
P  =! 

as  .t! 

i§ 

aj  CO 
o 

03 

O 
4J 

CO 

s 

o 
o 

W 

c 

® 

Street. 

O 

C  03 

3  = 

0  '  o 

CD 

1  s 

3  O 

■Is 

03  03 

^  o 

o 

CO 

S 

o 
o 

c 

03 

03 
33 

S.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

Margaret  Place  - 
Margaret  Street 

1 
I 

8 
7 

36 
40 

2 

2 
2 

5  6 

7  0 
7  0 

Myddelton  Street  - 

4 
1 
1 

2 

18  0 
6  0 

8  0 

Mason's  Place  • 
Medcalf  Place  - 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 

13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 

9 

4  U 

Nelson  Street  - 

Newcastle  Place 
Newcastle  Row 
New  Charles  Street  - 

New  Street 

Norman  Street  - 

Northampton 

Buildings 

1 

2 
3 

1 

2 

1 

7 
7 
7 

7 
7 

3 

35 
57 
57 

36 
34 

23 

1 

3 
1 

2 

1 

3 
3 

Q 
O 

3 
2 

4  6 

9  0 

5  6 
7  6 

3  0 

7  6 
9  0 
y  u 
9  0 

6  6 

Memel  Street 

1 

4  0 

Northampton  Eoad  - 

3 

9  6 

JMereclitn  btreet- 

1 

2 
1 

4  0 

8  6 
6  0 

Northampton  Square 

1 

9 

60 

1 
1 

2 

3  6 
3  9 
9  0 

Mitchell  Street  - 

1 

8 

76 

1 

5  0 

Northampton  Street  - 

2 
3 

7  6 
7  6 

Mount  Pleasant  - 

1 

2 

5  6 

6  0 

3 
3 

8  6 
7  0 

Muriel  Street 

1 

6 

35 

Owen's  Row 

1 

5  0 

Moreland  Street 
Murton  Street  - 

1 

5 

39 

2 
1 
2 
1 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

7  6 
3  6 

7  0 
5  0 

8  6 
8  0 
8  0 
8  0 
8  0 

Old  Street 

Parr's  Place 
Peerless  Buildings  - 

1 
1 

8 
6 

120 
36 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

4 

8  0 
7  0 

6  6 

7  0 

8  0 
6  6 

8  0 

Myddelton  Square 

1 

2 

10 
10 

80 
80 

2 
7 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

9  6 
30  0 
9  0 
8  0 

7  6 

8  0 
4  6 

10  0 
10  0 
7  6 
7  6 

Peerless  Street  - 

Penny  Bank  Chambers 
PentoTi  Place 
Penton  Street  - 

1 

7 

48 

1 
1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

3  0 

5  0 

7  0 

6  0 
5  0 

7  0 
5  0 
7  0 
7  0 

4-20. 
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Street. 

Vacant  Houses. 

Vacant 
Rooms. 

Street. 

Vacant  Houses. 

Vacant 
Rooms. 

Number  ot 
Houses  to  let. 

JN  umber  oi 
Rooms  in  do. 

Annual  Rental 
of  House. 

Rooms  to  let. 

Weekly  Rent. 

IN  umber  of 
Houses  to  let. 

0  '  w 

(» .,-1 

1  a 

Annual  Rental 
of  House. 

Rooms  to  let. 

© 

£ 

8.  d. 

.. 

s.  d. 

Penton  Street  - 

1 

7  0 

Radnor  Street  - 

1 

3  0 

2 

7  fi 

X 

5 

u  u 

Rihere  Street  - 

1 

6 

57 

1 

5  6 

2 

7 

38 

1 

5  6 

Pentonville  Road 

1 

10 

230 

4 

12  0 

3 

7 

28 

2 

7  0 

2 

10 

65 

2 

4 

7 

57 

1 

3  6 

3 

10 

70 

2 

6  9 

5 

7 

28 

1 

3  3 

4 

10 

52 

2 

7  fi 

6 

6 

58 

2 

5 

10 

2 

7 

6 

59 

1 

R 

\3 

10 

2 

7  n 

g 

6 

40 

t 

7 

(=19 

9 

fi  0 

9 

7 

36 

g 

3 

48 

2 

7  0 

10 

7 

24 

9 

3 

4-8 

2 

ft  0 

11 

7 

57 

10 

2 

0\j 

2 

ft  0 

12 

7 

57 

11 

3 

2 

ft  0 

13 

7 

57 

•I 

0\} 

2 

ft  n 

14 

7 

57 

13 

10 

9 

fi  0 

15 

7 

66 

14 

10 

60 

2 

8  0 

16 

7 

73 

15 

11 

55 

3 

10  6 

17 

7 

57 

Ifi 

2 

R  0 
o  v 

18 

6 

55 

2 

10  0 

19 

6 

58 

2 

7  0 

20 

6 

48 

9 

ft  o 

2 

8  6 

Rawstorna  Street 

1 

5  0 

2 

8  6 

5  6 

9 

7  n 

2 

8  6 

Red  Lion  Street 

1 

6 

60 

2 

5  0 

9 

7  0 

2 

4 

68 

1 

3 

4 

150 

Perdval  Street  - 

1 
1 

5  0 

4 

8 

95 

9 

7  fi 

2 

1 0  0 

Richard  Street  r 

1 

9 

2 

7  6 

1 

4  6 

2 

2 

7  6 

Percy  Circus 

9 

1 

6  0 

2 

2 

6  6 

o 
L 

1  n  fi 

Risinghill  Street 

9 

6  6 

Pickard  Street  ^ 

1 

^  fi 

1 

4  6 

2 

7  0 

2 

7  0 

r  in<3  otreei 

1 

5 

36 

3 

9  6 

2 

8  0 

Playhouse  Yard  - 

1 

9  0 

3 

9  6 

1 

5  6 

2 

8  0 

1 

5  0 

1 

9  0 

River  Street 

1 

6 

47 

1 

4  0 

1 

5  6 

1 

5  6 

Roberts  Place  - 

1 

4  9 

1 

5  0 

Rodney  Residences  » 

3 

7  6 

Powell  Street 

1 

6  0 

3 

7  6 

1 

5  0 

1 

5  6 

Rodney  Street  - 

3 

8  6 

1 

5  0 

3 

8  6 

3 

8  6 

President  Street 

1 

8 

62 

2 

8  6 

2 

8 

35 

2 

8  0 

Rosoman  Street 

1 

5 

30 

3 

8 

36 

1 

6  0 

1 

5  0 

Rosebery  Avenue 

3 

8  6 

2 

8  0 

3 

10  6 

Royley  Street  - 

1 

6 

39 

Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are  to  the  page- 
iLiiinb.ring  in  brackets. 
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Vacant  Houses. 

Vacant 
Rooms. 

Vacant  Houses. 

Vacant 
Rooms. 

Street. 

O  •— ' 

^  to 

c  ^ 

<D  03 

W  3 

o 

c 

Street. 

o  — 
5 

O  'O 

C  55 
D  CO 

Ph  3 

O 

o 

s  ® 

H  CO 

e  6 

s 

to 

s  % 

ii 

'«  K 

a  ^ 

to 

a 

3  O 

o 
o 
M 

3  3 

g  o 

o 
o 

£ 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

St.  Clements  Buildings 

2 
2 

6  6 
6  6 

Southampton  Street  - 

1 

2 

5  6 
9  0 

St.  Helena  Place 

St.  James'  Street 
St.  James'  Walk 

1 

2 
1 

6 
6 

8 

39 
39 

27 

2 

1 

1 

6  6 

3  6 
3  0 

Spencer  Street  - 
Stewart's  Place 
Suffolk  Street,  N.  t 

1 
1 

2 

9 

5 
8 

40 

16 
17 

2 
1 
1 

7  6 
4  0 
4  6 

St.  John's  Lane  - 
St.  John  Street  - 

St.  Paul's  Buildings  - 

1 

'  6 

100 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
1 

3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 

2 
3 
3 
3 
2 

2 
2 

0 

id 
2 
3 
3 

8  6 

5  6 

6  6 

7  6 

8  0 

7  6 

6  6 

7  6 
7  6 
7  6 
6  6 

6  6 

7  6 
7  6 
7  6 
7  0 
6  6 
6  6 
o  o 

6  6 

7  6 
7  6 

Thomas  Place  - 

Thomas  Street 
Tysoe  Street  - 

Upper  Chadwell  Street 
Upper  Charles  Street 
Victoria  Dwellings  - 

Vineyard  Walk 
Warner  Street  - 

1 

6 

44 

1 

2 

1 

2 
1 
1 
1 

3 

3 

3 
3 
2 

1 
1 

1 

3  0 

6  6 
3  0 

8  6 

7  0 

3  6 
5  6 

10  O- 

8  6 

10  0- 
10  0 
8  0 

5  0 
5  0 

5  0 

3 
3 
2 
2 

3 

7  6 
7  6 
6  6 

6  6 

7  6 

Warren  Street  - 

1 

2 

8 
8 

3G 
32 

1 
1 
1 
1 

4  6 

5  6 
5  6 
5  0 

3 
2 

7  6 

AVest  Place 

1 
1 

4  6 

4  6- 

Seabrooke  Place 

3 

8  6 

1 

4 

Sidney  GroTe  - 

3 
4 
2 

9  0 
5  0 

Weston  Street  - 

1 

3 
2 

3  6-. 
10  6 
7  (>■ 

Sidney  Street 

1 

7 

42 

2 

2 
2 

3  0 

6  6 

7  6 

Wharton  Street 

1 

9 

50 

3 
1 

3 
3 

12  0- 
7  0 
15  0 
10  6 

Skinner  Street  - 

2 

6  0 

Whiskin  Street 

1 

8 

57 

Smith  Street 
Southampton  Street  - 

1 
1 

4 

8 

20 
42 

2 
2 

1 

2 

2 
4 
2 

6  6 
8  0 

5  3 

7  0 

6  6 
12  6 

7  0 

>V  nite  L^oncluit  ocreet 
Whitecrops  Street 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

5 
5 

4 
4 

5 

47 
47 

40 
50 
50 

3 
2 

1 

2 
2 
2 

8  6 

4  6 

5  0 
5  6 
5  6 
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1 

! 

Vacant  Houses. 

Vacant 
Rooms. 

Vacant  Houses. 

Vacant 
Rooms. 

Number  of 
Houses  to  let. 

Number  of 
Rooms  in  do. 

Annual  Rental 
of  House. 

Rooms  to  let. 

Weekly  Rent. 

Number  of 
Houses  to  let. 

M  umber  of 
Rooms  in  do. 

Annual  Rental 
of  House. 

Rooms  to  let. 

Weekly  Rent. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

White  Lion  Street 

2 

6  6 

Winchester  Street  - 

2 

8  6 

3 

9  0 

1 

2  0 

Winton  Houses 

3 

11  6 

2 

7  0 

3 

12  6 

1 

5  0 

1 

Woodbridge  Street  - 

2 

9.  0 

3 

8  6 

2 

9  0 

1 

4  0 

2 

8  6 

2 
1 

6  0 

1 

6  0 

Wynford  Road  - 

1 

6 

36 

1 

5  6 

Wilmington  Square  - 

3 

11  6 

1 

4  6 

2 

10  0 

1 

6  0 

1 

7  0 

2 

7  6 

1 

4  0 

2 

9  0 

Wynyatt  Street 

1 

7 

44 

1 

4  0 

1 

6  6 

1 

7  0 

1 

3  0 

1 

4  0 

1 

9  0 

Yardley  Street  - 

1 

5 

36 

iiorE.— References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are  to  the  page- 
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APPENDIX   XX.  Appendix 

AX. 

TABLE  I.   


Examples,  extracted  from  the  Records  of  Relieving  Officers,  of  wages  paid  in  certain  trades  to  persoits 

in  receipt  of  Poor  Relief. 


Trade,  Group  and 
Sub-division. 

No. 

Male  or 
Female. 

Single, 
Married  or 
Widowed. 

Age. 

Earnings. 

Remarks. 

Tailoring  Trades. 

 ..  

I. — Tailors'  Cutters 

1 

M. 

— 

40 

40s.  per  week  - 

At    Messrs.    Levy,  1, 
Minories. 

2 

M. 

49 

18s.  per  week  average 

1 

JL 

M. 

M. 

18s.  to  20s.  (Dec.) 

M  0  for  wifp 

AT 

1  f\Q       A.    M  fi  ^7Ci     WOT*  It 

average  24s. 

M. 

25s  to  27s  6d  a  week 

In  .In np  nn  worV  for  2 

weeks. 

Tailor's  Presser 

1 

M. 

— 

33 

Average  20s.  to  30s. 

Alleged  lunatic. 

2 

M. 

— 

49 

18s.  a  week  (Sej^t.) 

O 

M 
iti. 

1  lr\'vn'r^^^>  lYWcxitri  T^nfnioici 
V^IJIUIIIL  lll\d/llU,j  pUtiilblO; 

done  no  work  for  3  yrs., 
been  in  the  infirmary. 

Tailor's  Machinist  - 

1 

M. 

-  — 

25 

22s.  a  week 

— 

Tailors  - 

1 

M. 

M. 

30 

lis.  2d.  a  week 

With  wife's  help  (slack 
work). 

2 

M. 

M. 

66 

16s.  a  week 

Wife  assists. 

3 

M. 

65 

8s.  - 

4 

M. 

30 

6s.  lOd.,  also  5s.  3d. 
to  3s.  6d.  per  week 

z 

5 

M. 

— 

73 

4s.  to  4s.  6d.,  and  6s. 

— 

R 
D 

bo 

1       1  On    nAT  wpf*lr 

1  o.    JL  VVA.    pel    W  CCli. 

Collar  Cutter  - 

7 

M. 

— 

43 

6s.  4d.  a  week  - 

1 1. — Women  Workers 

1 

F. 

— 

41 

Average    1 2s.,  but 
7s.  6d.  in  August 

Work  slack- 

2 

F. 

S. 

29 

4s.  4 Ad.  per  week  in 
June 

Slack  work.  2  dependants. 

3 

F. 

AV. 

49 

6s.  -per  week  in  June 

_ 

4 

F. 

W. 

44 

4s.  per  week 



5 

F. 

W. 

41 

5s.  per  week 

5  dependants. 

c 
D 

iM. 

A  Q 

T^^  *i  T*  n  1  n  ora  m  1  _ 

ixds)    <x    uuiouiieu  liaiiLi. 
Husband  in  workhouse. 

7 

F. 

M. 

Average  9s.  a  week  - 

Full  work   in  summer 
time. 

Printing  Tradss. 

Printers  -       -  - 

1 

M. 

— 

56 

40s.  a  week 

2 

M. 

43 

25s.  a  week 

3 

M. 

39 

2.3s.  a  week 

Infirmary    for   Bright 's 
disease. 

4 

M. 

61 

18s.  a  week 

5 

M. 

25 

10s.  a  week 

6 

M. 

40 

4s.  a  week 

Drink. 

7 

8 

M. 
M. 

61 
26 

2s.  a  week 

Out  of  work  nearly  8 
months,  chronic  case, 
out  relief  on  and  off. 
Formerly  at  White  & 
Co.,  Cavendish  St.,  W. 

Note. — A  large  number  of  the  tailors  are  Polish  subjects. 
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Trade,  Group  and 
Subdivision. 

No. 

Male  or 

Female. 

Single, 
Married  or 
Widowed. 

Age. 

Earnings. 

Kvmarks. 

Printhiff  Trades- cont. 

9 

M. 

— 

56 

£\  a  week  (not  regu- 
larly) 

Was  in  workhouse  in 
January  ;  came  out  3 
weeks  before  and  had 
^  w#*pk<i*  work  at,  ^1  a 

week. 

Compositors  - 

1 

M. 

M. 

— 

39s.  a  week 

Wife  drank. 

2 

M. 





36s.  a  week 

Applied  for  son's  admis- 
sion to  the  blind  school. 

Printer's  Cutter 

1 

M. 

— 

42 

03.  6d.  to  12s.  a  week 

— 

Printing  Work  • 

1 

M. 

15 

7s.  a  week 

Printer's  Warehouse- 

1 

— 

Out  of  work  9  weeks 

man 

(June). 

2 

Out  of  work  2  weeks  and 
casual  before  (July). 

Bookbinders  • 

1 

M. 

— 

53 

18s.   a    week  since 
Christmas,  averaged 
25s.  in  January 

Infirmary  for  wife. 

2 

M. 

— 

69 

— 

Out  of  work.  Had  123. 
a  week  from  London 
Bookbinders'  Society 
for  10  weeks,  then  came 
on  O.K.  again. 

Bakers  (Journeymen' 

1 

M. 

— 

34 

28s.  a  week  (Sept.)  - 

—  - 

2 

M. 

25s.  a  week 

3 

M. 

— 

65 

16s.  a  week 

— 

4 

M. 

62 

16s.  a  week 

0 

i>l. 

00 

8s.  a  week 

which  very  Low  Wages 
are  paid. 

6 

M. 

— 

64 

5s.  a  week 

— 

(January  seems  to  be  a 
slack  time.) 

1 

W. 

39 

5s.  to  7s.  6d.  a  week 

4  deoeudants  OR  1  «i  Qfl 
in  kind. 

W. 

29 

4s.  a  week 

2  dependants. 

— 

w. 

31 

4s.  2d.  a  week,  in  Feb. 
9s.,  and  April  12s.  6d. 

2  dependants. 

M. 

deserted. 

38 

Average  8s.    a  week 
joint  earnings. 

Lives  with  sister.  M.O. 
in  Jan.  ;  short  of  food. 
No  work  for  3  weeks. 
Applicant  ill  and  un- 
able to  work.  Ulcer  on 
foot.  Sister's  earnings 
average  from  4  s.  to 
78  fid  or  8s  CFpb  fl.nH 
March). 

— 

— 

W. 

33 

9s.  6d.  a  week  in  June, 

8  5*   4H   to  1 0*?  nrior 

F. 

4t 

Nil  -  - 

Ill,  Starvation. 

— 

F. 

W. 

46 

2s.  to  2s.6d.  in  August 

2  dependants.  Husband 

1  pncriiippiA  HlPfi  in  TnnA 

\           O                      /                        All     O  WllXjy 

1905. 

Tie  Work 

1 

w. 

56 

5s.  lOd.  a  week 

2 

F. 

s. 

19 

8s.  a  week  joint  earnings 

Works  with  mother  a 
widow.  M.O. 

3 

— 

w. 

76 

Is.  - 

— • 

4 

F. 

M. 

25 

2s.  gJad.  to  6s.  Ud.  - 

3  dependants.  Husband 
in  infirmary. 

5 

F. 

s. 

62 

Average  Is.  6d. 

Partially  paralysed. 

6 

F. 

M. 

34 

2s.  a  week  and  food  - 

7 

F. 

M. 

28 

4s.  to  2s.6d.  or  2s.  a  wk. 

3  dependants.  Husbacd 
in  hospital. 

Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are  to  the  I'^i'ji".- 

numbering  in  brackets. 
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Trade  Group,  and 
Sub-division. 


Instances  of  Trades, 
etc. — cont. 

Tie  Work — cont. 

Artificial  Flower 
Work. 


Very  Low  Wages. 
Bead  Work 


Tent  Work 


Book  Sewers  and 
Folders 


Blouse  Work 


Umbrella  Work 
Carpet  Sewer  - 

Horse  Collar  W 
Carriage  Liner 

429. 


No. 

Male  or 
Female. 

Single, 
Married  or 
Widowed. 

Age. 

Earnings. 

Remarks. 

8 

F. 

M. 

deserted. 

44 

Is.  6d.  - 

4  dependants.    Short  of 
work  in  July,  1906. 

9 

W. 

31 

12s.  a  week  October  - 

1  dependant.    M.O.  for 
child. 

1 

F. 

M. 

32 

5s.  4d.  a  week  Septem- 
ber, 1905, 15s.  to  16s. 
in  busy  season. 

2  dependants.  Husband 
in    Criminal  Lunatic 
Asylum.  Rent  4s.Came 
for  O.R.  in  Oct.,  1905, 

n  ATI    f»fl  VTi  ^WCT    i  Q.  (iW. 

Dec,  earning  7s.  O.R. 
Jan.,  earning  8s.  4d., 
O.R.  March,    8s.  to 
8s.  lid.     M.O.  May, 
earning  12s.  8d. 

2 

F. 

S. 

31 

10s.  to  12s.  a  week  - 

Infirmary  for  rheumatics. 

3 

M.F. 

M. 

43 

43 

4s.  lid.  to  3s.  a  week 

Xi Lies Udllvl       IdLUU.            J-  AiC  y 

both  make    and  sell 
paper  flowers.  O.R. 
Is.  4d.  to  2s.  4d. 

4 

F. 

■ — • 

72 

2s.  6d.  a  week  in  Dec, 
average  3s.  6d.  a  week 
to  end  of  March. 

— 

5 

M. 

50 

Nil  - 

1  dependant  (originally 
a  master  man  in  South- 
gate  Road). 

6 

F. 

W. 

65 

2s.  9d.  to  3s.  • 



7 

F. 

M. 

deserted. 

63| 

2s.  6d.  a  week  - 



1 

— 

58 

4s.  a  week 

M.O.  self. 

2 

F. 

61 

1  a  tn  1  c!  fr\(\  n,  week  - 

3 

F. 

77 

3s.  a  week 

— 

4 

F. 

W. 

63 

2s.  a  week 

1 

F. 

W. 

66 

2s.  6d.  a  week  average 
(Jan.)  ;    3s.    6d.  a 
week  average  (April) 

— 

2 

F. 

M. 

36 

2s.  a  week  in  January 
4s,  9d,  a  week  later 
in  year 

3  dependants.  Husband 
in  the  infirmary. 

1 

F. 

M. 

63 

7s.  to  9s.  - 

Wife  of  a  street  musician, 
(73  years)  who  is  row 
eaiiiiiig  noLiiiiig. 

2 

F. 

M 

deserted. 

Ov 

i  a.  DQ.  a  vveeiv  - 

1  ciepenudni/S.    ivi.v_/.  sen. 
Debility    and  weak 
sight. 

3 

F. 

42 

lis.  a  week 

4 

F. 

W. 

76 

Average  4s. 



5 

F. 

— 

20 

Earns  nil  - 

Workhouse. 

J: . 

25 

6s.  a  week 

2 

w. 

42 

OS.  6d.  a  week  - 

2  dependants. 

3 

F. 

M. 

deserted. 

35 

2s.  6d.  a  week  - 

2  dependants.    O.R.  5s. 

A 
'k 

M.  1 
F.  J 

61  \ 
61  t 

4tS.  to  Oo.  JUlll  t  ct*!  lllll^o 

1 

F. 

M. 

36 

July  2s.  6d.,  5s., 6s.,  7s. 

Husband's  address  un- 
known. 

1 

Aug.  2s.  (slack  time), 
12s.  a  week  when  in 
full  work 

Short  of  work. 

I  1 

M. 

M. 

47 

Is.  to  2s.  6d.  a  week 

5  dependants. 

1 

F. 

W. 

54 

Average  4s.  a  week  - 

2  dependants.    She  has 
heart  disease. 

A  ppendix 
XX. 


2  L 
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TABLE  II. 
HACKNEY  UNION. 
Example  of  wages  paid  to  Box  Makers  in  Hackney  Union. 


Name. 


Cox,  A. 
Pope,  H.  - 

Graves,  P.  - 
Curry,  A.  - 
Barber,  J.  - 
Smith,  E.  - 

Payne,  E.  - 

Cooper,  L.  - 

Davies,  F.  - 

Wicks,  J.  - 
Crowley,  M. 
Graham,  E.  - 

Wilson,  T.  - 

Mould,  A.  - 

Harrison  H. 

Brown,  A.  - 
Barrett,  A.  - 

Hogden,  M.  A. 

Bur  don,  M. 

Davis,  L. 
Wigton,  E.  - 

Cooper,  M.  A. 
Cannell,  S.  - 

Hands,  B.  - 
Parsons,  L.  - 

Nickolas,  M. 

Carrick,  E.  - 

Suttle,  S.  - 
Russell,  S.  - 
Burton,  R.  - 
Phillips,  A.  - 

Lloyd,  A.  L. 


Box  Makers  (Not  specified  if  Match  Boxes). 


F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 


Age. 


F. 

F. 

M, 
F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 

M. 
F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 


M.S.  or  W. 


Nature  of  Relief. 


20 
33 

66 
71 

33 
29 

52 

49 

15 

61 

22' 
42 

36 

46 

30 

33 
26 

34 

40 

24 
35 

37 
33 

28 
29 

43 

44 

30 
43 
58 
29 

24 


W. 
M. 

W. 
W. 

M.  (apart) 
M. 

M. 

M. 

S. 

w. 

S. 

M. 

(deserted) 

M. 

M. 

M. 

S. 
M. 

M. 

M. 

S. 

M. 

(deserted) 

W. 
M. 


No.  of 
Depen- 
dants. 


Wages. 


M. 

M. 

W. 

M. 
M. 
S. 
M. 

S. 


M.O.,  child  -  -  -  - 
O.R.,  2s.  8d.  (cardiac)  - 

O.R.,  2s.  6d.  (paralysis)  - 

O.R.,  then  infirmary 

M.O.,  self      .       -       -  - 

O.R.,  Is.  kind  (husband  out  of 
work) 

O.R.,  Is.  5d.  kind  (husband  out 
of  work). 

M.O.,  infirmary      .       -  - 

M.O.,  father  applied  (out  of 
work). 

House  

M.O.,  infirmary 

M.O.,  child     -       -       -  - 

O.R.,  5s.,  4  weeks  - 


M.O.  (husband,  boot  worker, 
Is.  6d.  a  week). 

O.R.,  Is.  kind  (husband  in  in- 
firmary) 

House  

M.O.,  self,  debility  (husband, 
labourer,  5s.  a  week.) 

M.O.,  children  (husband,  boot 
1  aster). 

M.O.,    self,   wife  of  painter 
(out  of  work). 

M.O.,  self  (mother  on  O.R.)  - 

M.O.,  daughter 

O.R.,  3s.        -       -       -  - 

O.R.,  Is.  4d.  kind,  wife  of  tailor 
(out  of  work). 

Infirmary,  phthisis  1 

O.R.,    Is.  4d.    kind,  wife  of 
labourer  (out  of  work). 

O.R.,    2s.  kind:  (husband  in 
asylum). 

Daughter  in  infirmary,  M.O. 
child,  want  of  means. 

M.O.,  (husband  in  asylum) 

O.R.,  3s.  (husband  in  asylum) 

M.O.,  want  of  means 

O.R.,  2s.  8d.  kind,  wife  of  cycle 
maker  (out  of  work). 

House,  infirmary  (confinement) 


10s. 

Nil  (just  out  of  conva- 
lescent home). 

2s. 


2s. 
4s. 

2s.,  later,  7s.,  5s.  9d.. 
4s.  6d. 


Destitute. 

Nil  at  present. 

3s.  (2  sons   give  10s. 
and  8s.  per  week). 

When  well  5s.,  ill  Is.  6d. 

(Husband,  coachman,  in 
convalescent  home.) 
5s. 

Nil. 

Destitute. 
3s.  6d. 

Is.  5d. 

2s.  to  5s. 


8s.  (match  box  maker). 
6s. 

3s.  to  4s. 

Nil  6  weeks. 
3s. 

7s.  6d. 

7s.  to  8s. 

6s.  to  7b.  6d. 

7s. 

7s. 

2s.,  2s.  6d. 
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Note. — Befcrences  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are  to  the  page- 
nutribering  in  brackets. 
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APPENDIX    XXII  Appendix 

XXII. 

TABLE  I. 
London,  1901-4.* 

Death  Rates  from  Cancer,  Phthisis,  Pneumonia,  and  otherRespiratory  Diseases  in  relation  to  overcrowding. 
(Supplied  by  the  permission  and  help  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  London  County  Council.) 


Cancer. 


Percentage  of 
Over-crowding  in  Each 
Group  of  Sanitary 
Areas. 

Crude  Death 
Rate  per  1,000 
Living,  1901-4. 

Standard 
Death  Rate. 

« 

Factor  for  Age 
and  Sex 
Correction. 

Corrected 
Death  Rate. 

Corrected 
Death  Rate 
(London,  100). 

Under    7 '5  per  cent. 
7-5  to  12-5 
12-5  to  20-0 
20-0  to  27-5 
Over  27-5 

•936 
•907 
•958 
•988 
•798 

•883 
•864 
•921 
•904 
•774 

•99003 
1-01180 
•94919 
•96704 
1-12946 

•927 
•918 
•909 
•955 
•901 

101 

100 
99 

104 
98 

London 

•920 

•874 

1-00000 

•920 

100 

Phthisis. 

Under    7*5  per  cent. 
7-5  to  12-5 
12-5  to  20-0  „ 
20-0  to  27-5 
Over  27-5 

M2 
1-42 

1-  54: 

2-  16 
2-12 

1-718 
1^705 
1^771 
1-805 
1^651 

1-00991 
1-01761 
-97969 
-96124 
1-05090 

M3 
1-44 

1-  51 

2-  08 
2-22 

70 
89 
94 
129 
138 

London 

1-Ql 

1-735 

1-00000 

1-61 

100 

Pneumonia. 


Under  7-5  per  cent. 

-0969 

1-398 

1-027654 

0-996 

69 

7-5  per  cent,  to  12-5  per  cent 

1-294 

1-456 

•986897 

1-277 

89 

12-5       „       to  20-0 

1-430 

1-396 

1-029686 

1-472 

102 

20-0       „       to  27-5 

1-812 

1-422 

1-010612 

1-831 

127 

Over  27-5  per  cent. 

1-906 

1-523 

•943416 

1-798 

125 

London       -       .       -       -  - 

1-442 

1-442 

100 

Other  Piespiratory  Diseases. 

Under  7-5  per  cent. 

1-029 

1-922 

•998549 

1-028 

63 

7-5  per  cent,  to  12-5  per  cent. 

1-483 

1-931 

•994266 

1-474 

90 

12-5       „      to  20-0  „ 

1-728 

1-937 

•990848 

1-712 

105 

20-0       „       to  27-5  „ 

1-856 

1^916 

U001696 

1-859 

114 

Over  27-5  per  cent. 

2-189 

1-862 

1-030707 

2-256 

138 

London       .       .       -       .  - 

1-634 

1-634 

100 

*  The  rates  for  plieumonia  and  ctber  respiratorj'  diseases  are  calculated  on  the  five  years  1901-5. 
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xxir. 

Death  Eate  in  Certain  Enumeration  Areas  in  Finsbury  during  the  Quinquennium,  1901-5 


(Supplied  by  the  Medical  Officer  for  Finsbury.) 


Registration : — Enumeration 

Amwell, 

City  Road, 

Golden  Lane, 

Total  of 

Gos  well  Street, 

Area. 

No. 

14. 

No.  16. 

Nos.  9  and  10. 

preceeding. 

No.  7. 

Houses  (1901)    -       -       -  - 

140 

183 

183  • 

506 

252 

Population  (1901) 

1,684 

2,037 

2,106 

5,830 

2,461 

Overcrowding*  .       -       -  - 

63-9 

59-3 

68-1 

63-8 

32-5 

Deaths  and  Death  Rates  : —  § 

No. 

/o 

No. 

/o 

No. 

/o 

No. 

/o 

No. 

/o 

23 

13-6 

32 

15-7 

25 

11-9 

80 

13-7 

23 

9-3 

Other  tuberculosis  diseases  - 

3 

1-8 

3 

1-8  ' 

4 

3-0 

10 

1-7 

5 

2-0 

Bronchitis  

Jo 

15  7 

A  A 
4:0 

19'6 

2o 

11-9 

91 

15'6 

33 

13-4 

Pneumonia        .       .       .  . 

20 

11-9 

27 

12-8 

72 

12-3 

23 

9-5 

Other  respiratory  diseases 

3 

1-8 

25 

2 

1-0 

5 

■9 

6 

2-4 

Rheumatism  and  Gout 

1 

1 

•5 

2 

•3 

1 

Cancer  

5 

3-9 

5 

2■J^ 

4 

2-0 

14 

2-3 

9 

3-6 

Total  (5  years)  - 

80 

47-5 

106 

52-1 

88 

42-1 

274 

47-0 

100 

40-6 

Yearly  average  -       -  - 

16 

9-5 

21-2 

10-4 

17-6 

8-4 

54-8 

9-4 

20 

8-1 

Pauperism : — 

Medical  Relief   -       -       -  - 

64 

57 

Out-relief  

311 

206 

Workhouse  (not  Infirmary) 

263 

127 

Infirmary  ----- 

105 

101 

Total  

743 

491 

*  The  overcrowding  represents  that  percentage  of  the  population  living  in  tenements  not  exceeding  four  rooms,  which 
is  overcrowded  according  to  the  standard  adopted  by  the  Registrar-General. 

§  The  death  rates  are  the  aggregate  not  the  mean  annual  death  rate  for  the  quinquennium. 


Note. — References  made  in  this  Volmne  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are  to  the  page- 
numbering  in  brackets. 
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A  ppcndix 
XXIL 


MEMORANDUM  BY  THE  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH  FOR  FINSBURY. 


Borough  of  Finsbury 
Area  A. 

Enumeration  District  No.  IJf.  Amwell. 

1.  Clerkenwell  (part  of). 

2.  Clerkenwell,  St.  Philip  (part  of). 

3.  Ward  2,  St.  Philip  (part  of). 

4.  Central  Division  of  Finsbury  Parliamentary 


the  middle  of  William  Street :  on  the  south  by  the 
middle  of  Margaret  Street :  on  the  west  by  the 
middle  of  Farringdon  Road. 


Division  (part  of). 

Boundary. — On  the  north  side  by  the  middle  of 
Spring  Street  and  St.  Helena  Place  :  on  the  east  by 


Contents. — Spring  Street  1-17  :  St.  Helena  Place 
10-28  :  William  Street  (blank  side)  :  Margaret  Street 
1-28|  :  Farringdon  Road  164-  168:  Wilmington 
Place  1-13  :  Noble  Street  1-37  :  Amwell  Street  1-13  : 
Margaret  Place  1-11. 

No.  of  Houses  =  140.  (1901  Census). 
No.  of  Persons  =  l,684.    (1901  Census). 


Total 
Number. 

Persons  in  each 
Class  of  Tenement. 

Persons  of  various 
Ages. 

Tene- 
ment. 

Per- 
sons. 

S" 

o 
o 

I— 1 

2  Rooms. 

3  Rooms. 

4  Rooms. 

0  Years. 

5  Years. 

15  Years. 

65  Years. 

178 

978 

266 

481 

170 

61 

196 

298 

478 

6 

Over-crowded. 

Amwell  District.    Area  14. 

393 

1,530 

436 

659 

314 

121 

234 

357 

890 

49 

Total. 

45-3 

63-9 

61-0 

73-0 

54-1 

50-4 

83-8 

83-5 

53-7 

12-2 

%  Over-crowded. 

Social  Conditions. — This  area  is  composed  of  poor 
class  tenement  dwelling  houses.  There  are  generally 
speaking  no  offices,  warehouses,  or  business  premises. 
There  is  within  the  area  the  Ann  Street  County 
Counc  il  School  accomodating  866  children.  The 
majority  of  the  dwelling  houses  contain  six  to  eight 
rooms  each,  and  90  per  cent,  of  them  are  registered 
under  the  Bye-laws  of  houses  let  in  lodgings  (Public 
Health  London  Act,  1891  Sec.  94),  which  means  that 
they  are  of  the  lowest  and  least  satisfactory  class  of 
dwelling  houses,  with  a  large  degree  of  uncleanliness 
and  domestic  insanitation. 

The  average  rent  is  about  2/6  to  3/-  per  room. 


There  are  within  the  area  three  public  houses  and 
five  general  shops.  There  are  no  open  spaces,  though 
most  of  the  houses  have  back  yards. 

The  persons  living  in  this  area  are  engaged  in  casual 
occupations — labourers,  etc.,  and  their  average  wages 
are  from  20/-  to  25/-  per  weok. 

During  the  quinquenniad  (1901-1905),  there  were 
80  deaths  certified  as  due  to  the  following  diseases, 
namely — Phthisis,  other  tuberculous  diseases,  bron- 
chitis, other  respiratory  diseases,  rheumatism,  gout 
and  cancer.  The  age  incidence  at  the  time  of  death 
was  as  follows 


Cause  of  Death. 

All 
ages. 

Under  1. 

1-5. 

5-15. 

15-25. 

25-65. 

65  and  up. 

Death  Piate 
p3r  1,000. 

Phthisis       -       -       .  - 

23 

1 

1 

1 

19 

1 

13-6 

Other  Tuber.  Diseases  - 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1-8 

Bronchitis     -       -       -  - 

26 

7 

5 

6 

8 

15-7 

Pneumonia  -       -       -  - 

20 

10 

4 

4 

2 

11-9 

Other  Respiratory  Diseases  - 

3 

1 

2 

1-8 

Rheumatism  and  Gout  - 

Cancer   

5 

1 

2 

2 

2-9 

Total  - 

80 

19 

12 

2 

1 

33 

13 

47-5 

Of  the  phthisis  deaths  seven  occurred  in  houses  in 
which  a  previous  death  from  phthisis  had  taken  place 
since  1895.    During  the  last  ten  years  not  less  than 


50  persons  have  died  of  phthisis  in  this  area  alone, 
which  yields  a  percentage  of  2'9  on  the  total  popu- 
lation. 
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MEMOEANDUM  BY  THE  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH  FOR  YmSBVRY. —coniinued. 


Borough  of  Finslury. — continmd. 


Area  B. 


Enmneration  District  No.  7. 

1.  Clerkenwell  (part  of). 

2.  St.  James  (part  of). 

3.  Finsbury  (part  of). 

4.  No.  4.  (part  of). 

6.  Central  Finsbury  (part  of). 

Boundary. — Bounded  on  the  north  by  Myddelton 
Street,  on  the  south  by  Corporation  Row,  on  the 


west  by  Coburg  Street,  and  on  the  east  by  St.  John 
Street. 

Contents. — Comprising  all  the  south  side  of  Myddel-  qj^jj  p 
ton  Street  No.  1-69,  St.  John  Street  (west  side),  all  cierkei 
Whiskin  Street,  all  Meredith  Street,  all  Skinner  (part 
Street  excepting  No.  16  to  23,  all  Gloucester  Street,  Ecd.  P 
all  the  north  side  of  Corporation  Row,  all  Coburg 
Street. 

No.  of  houses  =  252. 
Population        =  2461. 


Total 
Number. 

Persons  in  each 
Class  of  Tenement. 

Persons  of  various 
Ages. 

Tene- 
ment. 

Per- 
sons. 

1  Room. 

2  Rooms. 

3  Rooms. 

4  Rooms. 

0  Years. 

5  Years. 

15  Years. 

65  Years. 

123 

642 

169 

332 

95 

46 

152 

165 

322 

3 

Over-crowded. 

Goswell  Street,  Area  7 

590 

1,977 

355 

896 

407 

319 

286 

306 

1,311 

74 

Total. 

20-8 

32-5 

47-6 

37-1 

23-3 

14-4 

53-1 

53-9 

24-6 

4-1 

%  Over-crowded. 

The  social  condition  of  this  area  is  of  a  higher 
standard  than  the  other  areas.  The  property  consists 
in  the  main  of  fairly  good  tenement  houses,  contain- 
ing as  a  rule  8- 1 2  rooms  each.  There  are  good  open 
yards,  but  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  yard  space  is 
occupied  with  workshops.  There  are  tix  public- 
houses  in  the  area.  The  flatting  mills  are  also  situ- 
ated in  this  area.    About  half  the  houses  have  some 


part  used  for  business  premises.  The  whole  of  the 
property  is  in  fair  repair.  About  50  per  cent,  of  the 
occupants  are  engaged  in  various  metal  trades,  gold- 
smiths, silversmiths,  coppersmiths,  clock  and  watch 
makers,  etc.  Another  20  per  cent,  are  engaged  in 
business  and  some  remainder  of  the  population  in 
labourer's  work  of  a  general  character,  including  some 
casual. 


Causes  of  Death. 

All 
ages. 

Under  1. 

1-5 

.5-15 

15-25 

2.5-65 

65  and  up. 

Death  Rate 
per  1,000. 

Phthisis       .       -       -  - 

23 

1 

1 

1 

20 

9-3 

Other  Tuber.  Diseases  - 

5 

4 

1 

2-0 

Bronchitis     -       -       -  - 

33 

6 

4 

8 

15 

13-4 

Pneumonia   -       -       -  - 

23 

4 

8 

8 

3 

9-3 

Other  Respiratory  Diseases  - 

6 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2-4 

Rheumatism  and  Gout  - 

1 

1 

0-4 

Cancer   

9 

1 

5 

3 

3-6 

Total  - 

100 

15 

16 

1 

1 

45 

22 

40-6 

Of  the  phthisis  seven  occurred  in  houses  whei'e 
there  had  been  previous  deaths  from  that  disease 
since  1895.    Not  less  than  70  persons  have  died  of 


this  disease  during  the  last  10  years  in  this 
area,  which  yields  a  percentage  of  2-8  on  the  total 
population. 


Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are  to  the  page- 
numbering  in  brackets. 
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MEMORANDUM  BY  THE  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH  FOR  YINSBURY.— continued. 


Borough  of  Finsbury. — continued. 


Area  C. 


A  ppendix 
XXII. 


Enumeration  District  No.  16. 

St.  Lukes  (part  of). 
City  Road,  St.  Clement  (part  of). 
Borough  of  Finsbury  (part  of). 
Ward  No.  3  (part  of) 
East  Division  of  Finsbury. 
Parliamentary  Borough  (part  of). 

Boundary. — On  the  north  by  the  middle  of  Lever 
Street,  on  the  east  by  the  middle  of  Bath  Street,  on 
the  south  by  the  middle  of  Radnor  Street,  on  the 
west  by  the  middle  of  Ironmonger  Row. 


Contents. — Lever  Street  Nos.  133-203  (but  not  in- 
cluding the  Guinness  Trust  Buildings),  Bath  Street 
Nos.  8-40,  Radnor  Street  Nos.  27-55,  Ironmonger 
Row  Nos.  50-94,  Coleman's  Buildings  Nos.  1-5, 
Waterloo  Street  Nos.  3-42,  Waterloo  Place  Nos. 
10  &  11,  Murton  Street  Nos.  1-17  and  Nos.  14  &  16, 
Galway  Street  Nos.  1-71  and  2-56,  Gastigny  Place 
Nos.  1-14. 

No.  of  houses  =  183. 
Population      =  2037. 


Total 

Persons 

in  each 

Persons  of  various 

Number. 

Class  of  Tenement. 

A^ 

;es. 

Tene- 
ment. 

Per- 
sons. 

Room. 

Rooms. 

Rooms. 

Rooms. 

Years. 

Years. 

')  Years. 

D  Y^ears. 

T— 1 

CO 

o 

193 

1,025 

318 

427 

210 

70 

218 

275 

522 

10 

Overcrowded. 

City  Road,  Area  16  - 

429 

1,730 

478 

593 

410 

249 

273 

392 

1  007 

58 

Total. 

4-50 

59-3 

66-5 

72-0 

51-2 

28-1 

79-9 

70-2 

51-8 

17-2 

%  Overcrowded. 

The  social  condition  of  this  area  is  composed  of 
poor  class  tenement  property,  77  per  cent,  of  which 
are  dwelling  houses,  of  which  some  70  per  cent,  are  6, 
7,  or  8-roomed  houses.  There  are  three  public- 
houses,  30  shops,  and  12  factories  and  workshops. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  in  a  poor  state  of  repair,  but 
some  are  in  process  of  being  put  into  good  condition ; 
40  houses  have  already  been  thus  repaired,  in  some 


cases  almost  re-built.  More  than  half  of  the  dwelling 
bouses  have  been  re-drained  throughout  in  recer;t 
years.  There  are  no  back  to  back  houses  and  the 
houses  are  furnished  with  fair  sized  back  yards.  The 
occupation  of  the  people  in  this  area  is  mostly  casual, 
carmen,  general  labourers,  and  the  average  wage  is 
about  30/-  per  week. 


Cause  of  Death. 

All 

Ages. 

Under  1. 

1-5 

5-15. 

15-25 

25-65. 

65  and  up. 

Death  Rate 
per  1,000. 

Phthisis       .       -       .  . 

32 

2 

1 

4 

24 

1 

15-7 

Other  Tuber.  Diseases  - 

3 

2 

1 

1-8 

Bronchitis     .       -       -  - 

40 

15 

4 

12 

9 

19-6 

Pneumonia  - 

25 

9 

11 

3 

2 

12-2 

Other  Respiratory  Diseases  - 

Rheumatism  and  Gout  - 

1 

1 

0-4 

Cancer  ----- 

5 

3 

2 

2-4 

Total 

106 

28 

16 

4 

44 

14 

52-0 

Of  the  phthisis  deaths,  five  occurred  in  houses  in 
which  a  previous  death  from  phthisis  had  taken  place 
since  1895.    During  the  last  ten  years  not  less  than 


50  persons  have  died  of  Phthisis  in  this  area  above, 
which  yiek's  a  j^ercentage  of  2-4  on  the  total  popula- 
tion. 


420 


2  M 
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MEMORANDUM  BY  THE  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH  FOR  FimBJIUY.— continued. 


Borough  of  Finsbury. — continued. 
Area  D. 


W' est  Fins- 
oury  Ward. 
The  Eccl. 
Parishes  of 
St.  Mary's, 
Golden  Lane 
(part  of) 
St.  Thomas, 
Charterhouse 
(part  of). 


Enumeration  District  No.  9. 

1.  St.  Luke,  Old  Street  (part  of). 

2.  Charterhouse,  St.  Mary  (part  of). 
Charterhouse,  St.  Thomas  (part  of). 

3.  East  Finsbury. 

4.  No.  4  West  Finsbury  Ward. 
6.  Eastern  Division  of  Finsbury. 

Boundary. — Being  that  part  of  the  Parish  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Old  Street,  on  the  east  by  Golden 
Lane,  on  the  south  by  the  City  boundary,  on  the 
west  by  I  ''ne  drawn  from  36,  Old  Street,  to  the  City 
boundar;. 

Contents. —  That  part  of  the  Eoclesiastical  Parish  of 
St.  Mary,  Golden  Lane  from  Old  Street  corner  of  the 


east  side  of  Golden  Lane,  along  the  east  side  of  Golden 
Lane  to  the  City  boundary  including  Golden  Avenue, 
Roscoe  Street,  Nos.  19,  18,  17,  20,  Lensden  Place  and 
the  premises  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Co.,  carriers.  Across 
to  that  part  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Parish  of  St.  Thomas, 
Charterhouse  being  the  west  side  of  Golden  Lane 
from  No.  45  to  Old  Street  including  Fann  Street, 
Great  Arthur  Street,  Little  Arthur  Street,  Osman's 
Place,  Bayer  Street,  Basterfield  Street,  Baltic  Street, 
south  side  to  Little  Baltic  Street,  containing  Baltic 
Place,  Baltic  Court,  Nos.  22  to  25|,  south  side  of 
Baltic  Street  containing  Norway  Street,  Honduras 
Street,  Old  Street  from  No.  58  to  36  at  the  corner 
of  Domingo  Street,  the  whole  being  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary Division  of  East  Finsburv. 


Total 
Number. 

Persons  in  each 
Class  of  Tenement. 

Persons  of  various 
Ages. 

Tene- 
oient. 

Per- 
sons. 

1  Room. 

2  Rooms. 

3  Rooms. 

4  Rooms. 

0  Years. 

5  Years. 

15  Years. 

65  Years. 

118 

637 

219 

314 

85 

19 

94 

203 

336 

4 

Overcrowded. 

Finsbury  9        -       -  - 

235 

974 

302 

422 

172 

78 

107 

261 

572 

34 

Total. 

50-2 

65-4 

72-5 

74-4 

49-4 

24-4 

87-9 

77-8 

58-7 

11-8 

%  Overcrowded. 

Enumeration  District  No.  10. 

1.  St.  Luke,  Old  Street  (part  of). 

2.  Charterhouse,  St.  Thomas  (part  of). 

3.  East  Finsbury. 

4.  No.  4  West  Finsbury  Ward. 

6.  Eastern  Division  of  Finsbury. 

7.  No. 

^o!(7i((a'-//.—Being  that  part  of  the  Parish  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Old  Street,  on  the  east  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  north-east  corner  of  Domingo  Street  to  the 
south-west  corner  of  Great  Arthur  Street,  on  the  south 
by  the  boundary  of  the  Liberty  of  Glasshouse  Yard,  on 


the  west  by  Goswell  Road,  the  whole  being  in  the 
Parliamentary  Division  of  East  P'insbury. 

Contents. — That  part  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Parish  of 
St.  Thomas',  Charterhouse,  being  Domingo  Street,  gpg^ggiaj 
Memel  Street,  New  Court,  Bull  Court,  Old  Street  to  parish  o 
Sycamore  Street,  which  includes  Old  Street  to  No.  2,  Thomas' 
Goswell  Road  to  52,  Hatfield  Street  containing  Three  Charter! 
Pigeons  Court  and  Deans  Court,  Goswell  Road,  Nos.  (P*^""*"*) 
44  to  24,  New  Court,  Goswell  Road,  Nos.  22  to  20, 
the  whole  being  in  the  Parliamentary  Division  of 
East  Finsbury. 

No.  of  Houses=  183.     (Census  1901.) 

Population  =  2,106.        (Census  1901.) 


I 


Total 

Persons 

in  each 

Persons  of  various 

Number. 

Cla 

ss  of  Teneriient. 

Ages. 

Fene- 

Per- 

£ 

o 

in 

s 

O 

CO 

O 

a 

o 

CO 

tl 

co' 

u 

cS 

ears. 

ears. 

snent. 

-ons. 

o 

O 

o 

o 

05 
>^ 

lO 

>^ 
>o 

1—1 

CO 

O 

>o 

rH 

Ill 

609 

224 

319 

57 

9 

108 

213 

284 

4 

Overcrowded. 

Finsbury  10  - 

207 

857 

312 

390 

100 

55 

117 

247 

469 

24 

Total. 

53-6 

71-1 

71-8 

81-8 

57-0 

16-4 

92-3 

86-2 

60-6 

16-7 

%  Overcrowded. 

j^OTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are  to  the  page- 
numbering  in  Irackets. 
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MEMORANDUM  BY  THE  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH  FOR  VmSBURY.— continued. 


i  ppendix 
XXII. 


BoROfQH  OF  FiNSBURY. — continued. 


Social  Condition. — The  dwelling  houses  in  this  area 
are  old,  small,  damp,  and  worn  out.  They  are  let  in 
tenements.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  the  houses 
are  congested  in  the  area.  There  are  two  "  condemned 
areas "  within  the  area  (Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Act,  1890,  part  1),  under  process  of  demolition. 
About  one-third  of  the  house  property  is  dwelling 
houses,  the  remainder  factory  and  workshops.  The 
whole  of  the  dwelling  house  property  may  be  con- 


sidered to  be  in  bad  condition.  There  would  be  much 
overcrowding  of  these  houses  if  it  were  not  for 
vigilant  sanitary  supervision.  The  back  yards  are 
small,  and  ill-paved,  and  the  light  and  ventilation  of 
these  small  dwelling  houses  is  poor.  About  one-third 
of  the  population  are  costormongers,  one  third  carmen, 
and  the  remaining  third  general  labourers.  The 
average  scale  of  wages  is  about  20/-  per  week. 


Cause  of  Death. 

All 
ages. 

Under  1. 

1-5 

5-15 

1.5-25 

25-65 

65  and  up. 

Death  rate 
per  1,000. 

Phthisis       ...  - 

25 

2 

,3 

4 

15 

1 

11-9 

Other  Tuberculosis  Diseases  - 

4 

3 

1 

2-0 

Bronchitis    .       -       -  - 

25 

6 

3 

12 

4 

11-9 

Pneumonia   -       -       .  - 

27 

5 

9 

1 

9 

3 

12-8 

Other  Respiratory  Diseases  - 

2 

1 

1 

1-0 

Rheumatism  and  Gout  - 

1 

1 

0-5 

Cancer  

4 

2 

2 

2-0 

Total  - 

88 

16 

16 

5 

40 

11 

42-1 

During  the  last  ten  years  there  have  been  not  less 
than  80  deaths  from  phthisis  (which  is  3'7  per  cent, 
of  the  population  of  the  area),  of  which,  in  the  last 
five  years,  seven  occurred  in  houses  where  a  previous 
phthisis  death  had  occurred  since  1895.  Ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  phthisis  deaths  were  paupers. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  area  D.  contains  two 
"  condemned  insanitary  areas  "  it  is  not  possible  to 


compare  it  with  A.,  B.  and  C.  for  the  reason  that  during 
the  quinquenniad  a  number  of  houses  in  D.  have 
been  closed,  and  so  the  total  number  of  deaths  have 
been  reduced.  Probably  between  10  and  20  deaths 
should  thus  be  added  to  the  total  number  of  deaths  in 
D.,  which  would  materially  increase  its  death  rates 
for  different  diseases. 

Of  the  areas  A.,  B.  and  C,  C.  appears  to  be  the 
worst  from  the  death  rate  point  of  view. 

The  following  table  compares  the  rates  in  each  area 
for  the  diseases  named  : — 


A 

Noble  Street. 

B 

Clerkenwell. 

C 

Gal  way 
Street. 

D 

Golden  Lane. 

F 
1905. 

Phthisis       -                      -  - 

13-6 

9-3 

15-7 

11-9 

2-18 

Other  Tuber.  Diseases  - 

1-8 

2-0 

1-8 

2-0 

0-52 

Bronchitis  ----- 

x5-7 

13-4 

19-6 

11-9 

2-33 

Pneumonia  -       -       -       -  - 

11-9 

9-3 

12-2 

12-8 

1-82 

Other  Respiratory  Diseases  - 

1-8 

2-4 

1-0 

0-21 

Rheumatism  and  Gout  - 

0-4 

0-4 

0-5 

Cancer        -       -              -  - 

2-9 

3-6 

2-4 

2-0 

0-66 

Total  - 

47-5 

40-4 

52-1 

42-1 

7*7 

I  have  added  the  comparative  figures  for  the  whole  Borough  of  Finsbury  for  1905. 

(Signed)  George  Newman,  M.D. 
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APPENDIX    No.  XXIIL 
I. 


Report  to  the  Directors  as  to  Increase  in  Cost  of  Buildings  1893-1898,  particularly  as  to 

S  . 


2,  Finsbiiry  Circus,  City,  E.C. 

London,  23rd  April,  1898. 

Dear  Sir, 

We  now  refer  to  your  letter  of  19th  inst., 
wherein  you  ask  us  to  report  to  the  Directors  (1)  As 
to  "  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  erecting  this  Company's 

Dwellings  as  shewn  by  the  Tenders  for  R  and 

the  S  Block",  and  (2)  as  to  "any  suggestions 

which  may  occur  to  us  for  reducing  the  cost  of 
building." 

We  quite  recognise  the  importance  of  this  matter 
to  the  Company,  and  we  have  accordingly  given  it 
our  very  serious  and  full  consideration,  and  now  beg 
to  report  as  follows  : — 

(1)  As  TO  THE  Increased  Cost. 

Taking  the  cost  of  the  Company's  Dwellings  at  per 

lettable  room  we  find  that  C  Houses  cost  £61  os. 

per  room,  while  the   new  block,  S  ,  are 

estimated  to  cost  £88  per  room,  a  difference 
apparently  of  44  per  cent.  This  difieronce  is,  how- 
over,  not  fair  for  purposes  of  comparison,  because 
the  class  of  accommodation  in  the  two  blocks  of 
buildings  is  widely  different.    In  the  case  of  the  new 

S  block   the  proportion  of  self-contained 

tenements  to  the  tenements  with  use  of  W.C.,  &c., 

in  common  is  much  larger  than  in  C  Houses, 

therefore  the  proportional  cost  per  room  is  higher  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter.  We  do,  however, 
think  that,  after  making  all  proper  allowance  for  this 
fact,  there  is — for  fair  purposes  of  comparison — a 

dift'erence  of  33  per  cent,  between  the  cost  of  C  

Houses  and  the  new  block  in  S  . 

This  is  serious  enough,  and  it  is  this  difference,  we 
gather,  which  the  Directors  desire  to  have  accounted 
for. 

The  main  cause  is— 

(a)  The  increased  cost  of  materials  and  labour. 

To  arrive  at  the  amount  of  increase  under  this 
head,  we  have  prepared,  and  we  append  hereto,  a 
statment  of  the  leading  prices  from  1893  to  the 
present  time,  taken  from  the  builders'  priced  bills  of 
quantities  from  which  the  works  have  been  carried 
out. 

From  this  statement — to  which  we  invite  the 
detailed  attention  of  the  directors — we  think  we  are 
justified  in  saying  that  the  cost  of  materials  and 
labour  has  increased  20  per  cent,  as  between  1893 
and  1898.  There  is  thus  left  a  further  increase  of 
13  per  cent,  which  we  think  the  following  items 
justify. 

(b)  The  increased  thickness  of  buildings  from  hack  to 
front  and  the  larger  superficial  area  given  to  eacli 
self-contained  set  of  apartments  and  to  the  single 
rooms. 

C  Houses  was  170  ft.  run  of  buildings  30  ft. 

thick,  and  180  ft.  run  33  ft.  thick. 

New  S  block  is  180  ft.  run  of  buildings  33  ft. 

9  ins.  thick,  and  65  ft.  average  32  ft.  6  in.  thick. 

C  Houses  was  420  ft.  superficial  area  per  set. 

New  S  block  is  496  ft.     „       „      „  „ 

(c)  Increased  height  of  Storey  necessary  to  comply  vnth 

1894  Building  Act,  viz.  :  8ft.  Gins,  in  clear. 

C         Houses  was  8  ft.  4  ins.  in  clear. 

New  S  block  is  8  ft.  7  ins.  in  clear. 

(d)  Extra  cost  of  fir ew oof  floors  to  one  block  to  comply 
with  1894  ^Building  Ad,  Sec.  74  (3). 

(The  additional  superficial  area  given  to  each  set  of 
apartments  causes  the  block  to  exceed  25  squares  in 
area.) 


(e)  27ie  use  of  tvhite  glazed  bricks  on  staircases. 

(f )  The  extra  cost  of  tiles  for  roofs  over  slating,  causing 

also  increased  timbering  to  roof  and  increased 
brick-work  in  raising  chimney  stacks  and  party 
walls. 

(g)  Increased  thickness  of  ground  floor  walls  to  comply 

with  1894  Building  Act  (18  ins.  thick  instead  of 
14  ins.). 

(h)  The  use  of  felt  under  the  floors 

(i)  Ch-ained  tvork  instead  of  plain  painted  work. 

(j)  Increased  number  of  and  accommodation  in  fittings 
to  rooms. 

2.    As  TO  OUR  Suggestions  for  Reducing 
THE  Cost  of  Building. 

Your  Directors  will  gather  from  what  has  preceded 
that  (a)  the  inci  eased  cost  of  labour  and  materials  and 
(c  and  g)  the  provisions  of  the  1894  Building  Act  are 
the  most  important  items  going  to  make  up  the  whole 
extra  cost  of  building  between  1893  and  1898.  Upon 
these  it  is  not  possible  to  effect  a  saving  future. 

As  to  the  rest  we  suggest  that — 

(1)  The  extra  cost  under  (f)  and  (h)  should 
not  be  incurred  in  future.  We  do  not  think 
that  the  advantage  of  tiles  over  slating  justi- 
fies the  e.xtra  cost  of  and  incidental  to  the  use 
of  tiles,  and  we  are  inclined  to  the  same 
opinion  as  to  the  use  of  felt  under  floors. 

(2)  A  saving  might  be  made  by  using  hollow 
floors  instead  of  wood  blocks  on  the  ground 
floors. 

(3)  It  is  possible  to,  at  once,  effect  a  material 
saving  by  reverting  to  the  size  and  finish  of 
the  buildings  previous  to  1894.  The  tendency, 
as  will  be  seen  from  our  statement,  has  been 
continuously  to  increase  the  one  and  improve 
the  other. 

We  do  not  suggest  the  cutting  out  of  the 
glazed  brick  lining  to  staircases,  as  we  are 
inclined  to  think  the  increased  outlay  is  more 
than  compensated  for  in  the  saving  of  cost  of 
maintenance. 

Beyond  the  foregoing  it  is  not  very  practicable  in 
our  opinion  to  effect  any  further  material  saving, 
short  of  generally  cutting  down  the  buildings  by  re- 
duced thickness  of  joinery  throughout,  cheaper  locks 
and  furniture,  and  generally  reducing  the  quality  of 
the  work. 

We  venture  to  think  it  will  be  for  the  directors  to 
decide  whether  the  class  of  buildings  they  have 
hitherto  erected,  and  which  have  been  described  by 
the  surveyors  to  the  Public  Loan  Commissioners  as 
the  most  substantial  and  best  constructed  of  any  of 
the  dwellings  they  have  had  to  inspect,  are  really  too 
good  for  their  purpose  ;  and  also  whether  in  conse- 
quence of  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in 
the  later  buildings,  a  somewhat  increased  rental  in 
these  can  be  obtained  to  justify  the  extra  outlay.  It 
will  not,  of  course,  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  sub- 
stantial nature  of  the  work  carries  with  it  less  cost, 
a  few  years  hence,  in  maintenance  and  repairs. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Architecis. 


Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are  to  the  page- 
numiering  in  brackets. 
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APPENDIX     XXIII.  Appendix 

XXIII. 

23rd  April,  1898. 

Be  Company's  Buildings. — Tabulated  Statement,  shewing  the  Cost  of  Work 

executed    at    the  buildings  erected   by    the   company   from    1893  to  1898,  and 
Increase  per  cent. 


Cressy 
Houses. 
Built  1894. 

Winton 
Houses. 
Built  1895. 

Ravens- 
croft. 
Built  1897. 

Stepney 
Green. 
Built  1898. 

Increase 
per  cent. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Digging  trenches,  per  yard  cube- 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

4 

3 

— 

Lime  concrete  »>>)-■-- 

0 

7 

6 

0 

G 

6 

0 

7 

6 

0 

7 

6 

— 

Reduced  brickwork,  per  rod      -       -       .  - 

13 

6 

0 

13 

5 

0 

16 

10 

0 

16 

12 

0 

25 

Do.  (extra  only  in  cement)  

1 

13 

0 

1 

13 

0 

2 

5 

0 

2 

2 

0 

27 

Half  brick  walls  in  cement,  per  foot  sup. 

0 

0 

il 

0 

0 

4i 

0 

0 

H 

0 

0 

H 

25 

Copper  (setting,  etc.),  each  

2 

10 

0 

3 

5 

0 

2 

10 

0 



Stock  brick  facing,  per  foot  sup.  -       -       -  - 

0 

0 

H 

0 

0 

H 

0 

0 

Of 

0 

0 

_ 

Red  brick  facing,       „       ,,  - 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

AVhite  glazed  brick  facing,  per  foot  sup.  -  - 

0 

0 

10] 

0 

1 

1 

Extra. 

Breeze  concrete  (7  inches  thick),  per  yard  sup.  - 
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DIAGRAM  N^S 


SICKNESS  AND    MORTALITY  EXPERIENCES 
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The  Sickness  depicted  is  the  average  number  of  days  of  Sickness  o^perienced 

at  i^arious  ages  of  life  by  a  nnemben  oF  the  Friendly  Society  in  a  yean. 

The  mortality  represents  the  average  annual  death  rate  st  \^arious  ages  cumong 
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illustrated  exceeds  or  Falls  short  of  the  standard.  The  broken  curves  represent 

mortality,  and  the  continuous  curves  denote  sickness,  Welle.  *  Graham  L'l  Litho  London 
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DIAGRAM  N^e. 

MORTALITY  &  OVERCROWDING. -I. 

I  PHTHISIS   

DEATh\  2  CANCER   

RATESJ  3  PNEUMONIA   

4       OTHER  RESPIRATORY   
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6  - 


The  stanolard  oF  over  crowding  is  that,  adopted  by  the.  Registrar 
General  ;   viz    the  perc&ntaqe^  oF  the  population  Jiving  in te.nements 
containing  more  than  tivo  persons  to   one  room. 
For  reasons  of  neces^itj  both  the  d&at.h  rat&s  anol  the  degrfies  of  oyen- 
orowdinq  are,  based  on  the  recorded  totals  For  groupsof  sanitary 
distriols.  This  Fact  probably  accounts  for  the  course  taken  by 

the  curve  representing  the  incidence  oF  Pneu monisi .  WeiierS  Graham  l'«  l  t.iD  Lcndon 
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DIAGRAM  N°7. 

MORTALITY  AN  D  OVERCRO WDING-H 

LONDON  1899. 

DIAGRAM  SHEWING  COMPARAT/VE  DEATH  f^ATES    FROM  " ALL   CAUSES"  RHTH/SIS,  AND  FROM 
"aLLCA06£S  EXCLUDING  PHTH ISIS" AT  CERTAI N  AGll-PERIODS  IN  6R0UP3  OP  SANITAf^Y  DISTRICTS 
ARRANGED   WITH  RESPECT  TO  THEIR  CONDITION  AS  TO  OVERCROWDI/iG. 


J 13.  06 


We  Her  i  Graham.  L^?  Litlio  London. 


This  diagram  has  been  directly  taken  t^ith  permi3s/on 
from  the  Report  of  the  year  1899  oF  the  Medicoil  Omcer 
oF  Health  to  the  London  County  Council. 
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Diagram  N°  8. 
LONDON         AND        INDIA  DOCKS. 

DIAGRAM    SHOWING   DAILY  THE  NUMBER   OF  LABOURERS   EMPLUYED    AND  THE 
WEEKLY  AVERAGE  DURING  THE  6   MONTHS  ENDING  3 1  sj  DEC.  1905. 

THE  RED  INK  CURVE  AT  THE  TOP  OF  THE  CHART  SHOWS  THE  NUMBER  OF  B  MEN  UNEMPLOYED  DAILY 


Weller  &  Graham.  L'"^  Litlio  London 

This  diaojr'a.m  is  a  reproof u  cb/on  From  Charts  lent  by  the  Company , 
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Diagram    N°  8  (Cont.) 
LONDON         AND  INDIA  DOCKS. 

DIAGRAM  SHOWING   DAILY    THE  NUMBER  OF   LABOURERS    EMPLOYED    AND  THE 
WEEKLY  AVERAGE    DURING  THE  6  MONTHS  ENDING  30\"  JUNE  1906. 

THE  RED  INK  CURVE  AT  THE  TOP  OF  THE  CHART  SHOWS  THE  NUMBER   OF  B  MEN    UNEMPLOYED  DAILV 


Wellei-.".  Oranam  L"-?  L.tlio  London 


This  diagram  is  a  reproduction  from  Charts  lent  by  the  Comp.nny , 
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Number  of  Persons  of  ten  years  and  upwards  engaged  in  certain  trades  or  groups  of  trades  in  each  of  the 
three  Poor  Law  Unions  of  Liverpool,  West  Derby,  and  Toxtoth  Park,  together  with  the  percentage 
which  those  numbers  form  of  the  total  occupied  males  and  females  respectively  in  each  Union. 


Liverpool. 

Occupied  persons  of  ten  years  and  upwards  engaged  in  certain  trades  and  groups  of  trades,  with  percentage 
they  form  of  total  occupied  population  : — 


Occupation. 

Census 
Group. 

Liverpool  Union. 

West  Derby  Union. 

Toxteth  Park 
Union. 

• 

Total. 

No. 

Per  cent. 

No. 

Per  cent. 

No. 

Per  cent. 

AT 

No. 

I.— Males— 

Clerks  - 

V.  2 

1,358 

2-61 

10,112 

6^6J 

3,178 

7--?7 

14,468 

Railways,  etc. 

VL  1 

637 

1-S';i 

7,798 

5-1 

1,637 

3-80 

10,072 

Carmen,  etc.  - 

VI.  2 

3,197 

6-14 

9,008 

5- 69 

1,987 

.1+61 

14,192 

Seamen,  etc.  - 

VI.  3 

4,  /  4/ 

'J  l  ,i 

0,2/9 

6-4.S 

^,ooi 

b  DO 

15,907 

Dock  Labourers  - 

VI.  4 

8,743 

16-80 

13,682 

8-95 

4,045 

9^38 

26,470 

Warehousemen,etc. 

VI.  5 

2,531 

J,:86 

7,632 

5-0 

1,768 

4-1 

11,911 

„    over  20  years 

VI.  5 

1,225 

V).  qp: 

3,050 

'2-0 

561 

V3 

4,83& 

*  Metal  Workers 

X.  3 

1,852 

S'56 

10,036 

6^57 

2,611 

6-06 

14,499 

Shipbuilding,  etc.  - 

X.  8 

498 

■96 

1,888 

P24 

1,439 

6),  1  i 
O  Odb 

3,825 

Building  Trades  - 

XII. 

1,846 

12,481 

8-02 

2,550 

5^92 

16,877 

Cabinet-makers  &^ 
French  Polishers/ 

Alli.  pan 

709 

1  -36 

1,597 

1-05 

233 

■5  L 

-5, -JO  J 

Others  in  Wood,  ex-) 
eluding  DealersJ 

XIII.  part 

336 

■65 

1,048 

■68 

192 

■-15 

1,576 

General  Labourei's 

ivAii.  paic 

3,478 

6-6S 

7,631 

4-99 

1,534 

3^56 

1  -i,0O  1 

Hawkers,  etc. 

XXII.  part 

755 

1:1,5 

393 

■26 

54 

■13 

1,197 

Total  occupied  Males  ^ 
of   10   years   and  t 
upwards.  j 

— 

52,057 

152,789 

43,114 

247,960 

IL — Females — 

Soap,  etc. 

XV.  part 

127 

■56 

385 

■66 

7 

519 

Cotton  -       -  - 

XVIII.  1 

341 

1-49 

80 

■14 

2 

423 

Hemp,  etc.  - 

XVIII.  4 

717 

O.  1  9 
O  lO 

796 

1^3  4 

124 

■62 

1,637 

Jam     -       -  . 

XX.  part 

168 

n 
1  O 

1,246 

2^13 

148 

■74 

1,562 

Mineral  Waters  - 

XX.  part 

22 

54 

14 

90 

Tobacco  workers  - 

XX.  2  part 

854 

3-69 

2,025 

3^46 

313 

V56 

'3,192 

Hawkers 

XXIII.  part 

1,424 

6:13 

393 

■67 

49 

■24 

1,866 

Total    occupied  Fe-^ 
males  of  10  years  ■ 
and  upwards.  J 

22,879 

58,543 

20,045 

101,467 

429. 


1 
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APPENDIX  II. — Table  of  Paupers  (Males)  in  various  Trades  and  their 


In-Relief. 

Ou 

i-Relief 

Applicants. 

Dependents. 

Applicants. 



abled. 

,  and 
years 

dents. 

abled. 

nd  O 
oi 

CO 

5 

1§ 

Ph 

to 

5 

03 

■-O    to  05 

P 

O  O  ^ 

'u 

to  f~< 

Temporari 

o 
(-< 

C5 

to 
to 

In  Heall 

lemporE 

a  M  > 

-IJ  o 

ce  c3 

Others. 

Total. 

<! 

Total  ( 

In  Heall 

Not  ab: 
also  pe 
years  ar 

Others. 

Ceri 

Al. 

A2. 

A3. 

A4. 

a 

I— ' 

W. 

Ch. 

Bl. 

B2. 

B3. 

B4. 

Tot 

II 

Army,  Navy  and 
Marines. 

1 

- 

1 



_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

\ 
I 

III 

Legal,  Teaching, 
Art,  Music, 
Drama. 

1 

1 

4 

1 

IV 

Servants,  domestic 

1 

i. 

1 

2 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

V 

Clerks  and  other 

— 

10 

15  (i) 

8 

33 

q 

2 

4 

7 

1 

1 

commercial  oc- 

cupations. 

Vi 

Railways 

4 

1 

1 

0 

-  (-) 

1 

— 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Coachmen,  Grooms, 

2 

7 

2 

2 

io 

1 

0 

4 

o 

2 

2 

Cabmen. 

Carmen,  Carters, 

1 

13 

2 

1 

17 

-  Q^) 

13 

- 

5 

6 

12 

1 

3 

A 

'x 

Waggoners,  &c. 

Merchant  Service, 

6 

27 

14  (J) 

3 

50 

4  (J6') 

12 

3 

1 

9 

11 

2 

1 

O 

Seamen,  Boatmen 

Bargemen,  Water- 

1 

2 

O 

- 

6 

1 

— 

i 

— 

~ 

_ 

- 

men. 

o 

O  1 

15 

71 

14  (16) 

42 

3 

24 

35 

2 

2 

1 

5 

Coalhoavers,  Mes- 

1 

1 

q 

J, 

4: 

14 

-  (3) 

9 

- 

- 

3 

G 

1 

3 

4 

sengers,  Porters 

dULI        UUiivlo  ill 

conveyance. 

VII 

ShejAerds,  Agri- 

An  1 1",!!  1**1 1  1    nmi T'PT'Q 

X^lXivVXL  (ill  ICHJVJLllCiO 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

f-rJiTrlATiPT*?       Ji  Ti  n 

VJCtX  HO  JJ.D1  O             <X,  11  \X 

3 

R 

_ 

9 

o 

1 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

others   in  Agri- 

culture. 

IX 

Coal:  ]\Iine 
Workers,  Dealers, 
&c. 

— 

- 

— 

- 

1 

1 
f 

X  8 

Ships  and  Boats  - 

3 

6 

9 

— 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

^remain- 

Iron,  Steel,  Precious 

7 

19 

18 

8 

52 

-  m 

19 

1  a) 

15 

8 

27 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

der  &  XI 

iVlCTjaio. 

XII 

uai  penuers  auu. 
J  oiners. 

1 

7 

13 

1 

22 

2 

14 

- 

- 

5 

11 

1 

2 

3 

Bricklayers  - 

2 

3 

5 

1 

11 

5 

6 

1 

4 

8 

2 

2 

1 

5 

,,  Labourers 

5 

1 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Masons 

1 

2 

3 

-  ('?) 

3 

1 

2 

Labourers 

Builders'  ,, 

1 

4 

5 

1 

1 

1 

Plasterers'  „ 

Plasterers 

1 

3 

4 

5 

1 

4 

j  Painters,  Paper- 

6 

9 

3 

2 

20 

(4) 

6 

3 

6 

2 

1 

3 

hangers,  Glaziers 

Note.— i?e/ereM.ce5  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are  to  the  page-numlenng 
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(Medical  Orders  only). 

Out-Eelief  (excluding  Medical  Orders). 

Dependents. 

Applicants. 

Dependents. 

1—3 

m 

pq 

CO 

pq 

pq 

Total  of  Dependents. 

[n  Health. 

lemporarily  Disabled. 

Not  able-bodied,  and 
Q  also    persons    of  60 
years  and  over. 

Others. 

6 

O 

O 

O 

Total  of  Dependents. 

fl 
o 

o 

i=: 
O 

a 
O 

W. 

Ch. 

CI. 

C2. 

C4. 

+J 

o 
H 

c 

vv. 

Ln. 

"~ 
** 

— 

— 

1 

— 

- 

— 
1 

4 

1 

3 

- 

- 

— 

1 

- 
— 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 
2 

- 
— 

- 

6 

- 
1 

- 
— 

2 

5 

3 

- 

- 

1 

2 

3 

3 

- 

3 

- 

3 

  4 

1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

2 

- 

3 

5 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

- 

2 

1 

1 

4 

2 

- 

7 

3 

9 

1 

- 

5 

8 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

6(i) 

2 

- 

11 

6 

12 

1 

7 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

o 

- 

3 

~ 

- 

1 

2 

11 

7 

1 

— 

A 

4- 

i  0 

5 

0  (£) 

8(i) 

18 

21 

15 

5 

— 

28 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4  (2) 

9 

- 

14 

5 

6 

7 

7 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 



3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

6 

- 

1 

5 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

1 

3 

3 

- 

2 

4 

1 

5(i) 

13 

i'J 

10 

6 

- 

10 

11 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2(i) 

9 

1 1 

1 

5 

G 

7 

4 
1 

1 

4 

8 
1 

1 

1  (^) 
2 

5 

< 

5 

4 

5 

1 

8 
3 

1 

2 

1 
2 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4(i) 

5 

11  1 

9 

14 

1 
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EOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 
APPENDIX  11.— continued. 


Ph 

o 


In-Relief. 


Applicants. 


Al. 


£0 

5 


o 

s 

H 
A2. 


p — ^  ^ 
^    O  05 

-t^  o 


A3. 


A4, 


o 
H 


Dependents. 


O 


CM 
< 

O 


C 

O 


o 


W.  Ch. 


Out-Eelief 


Applicants. 


Bl 


CO 

s 


O 


B2. 


tj  o 

C  CO 

03 


° 

CI 


o  o 

CD  (3 


q  o3 


B3. 


XIII 

XIV 

XV 
XVI 

XVII 

XVIII 
XIX 

XX 


XXI 
XXII 


Plumbers 
Navvies 

Others  in  Building 

Furniture :  Wood 
&  Bark,  Workers 
and  Dealers. 

Bricks,  &c., 
Earthenware,  &c., 
and  Dealers. 

Soap  (only)  - 

Skins,  Hair, 
Feathers,  and 
Dealers. 

Printing,  Book- 
binders, and  all 
in  Stationery. 

All  Textile  Workers 

Tailors  - 

Boots  and  Shoes  - 
Otliers  in  Dress  - 
Butchers 

Bakers  and  other 
Workers,  &c.,  in 
food. 

Tobacco,  Drink, 
and  Lodging. 

Gas,  Water,  and 
Electricity. 

Hawkers 

Others  - 

General  Labourers 

Factory  Labourers 

Engine  Drivers 
(not  Railway, 
Marine,  &c.). 

Without  specified 
occupation. 

Totals  - 


86 


IG 

262 
■1 


•2-2 


12t 


516 


12 
1 
1 


11 


174 


21  ii) 


350  (19) 


25 


16 


5 
13 
4 

8 


-  (^) 

-  (3) 

-  (^) 


6 
22 
3 
6 
5 


(^ 


-  (^) 


29  1 


547 

9 


61 


1075 


(7) 

-  (4) 
64  (oO) 

-  U) 


102  (136) 


(J) 


6 
7 

5 
4 
10 


132  (2) 


321  (2) 


10(4) 


26  (5) 


17  83 


48 


189 


140 


308 


497 


19 


29 


-(^) 


2 
1 

104  (7) 


12(4) 


144 
(12) 


21  (2) 


9(11) 


45  (3) 
(13) 


IJOTE.— Italic  figures  in  the  columns  for  applicants  denote  those  applicants  in  the  columns  in  question  who  were  unde 
also  here  as  wives  and  dependants  of  husbands  whose  trade  is  mentioned.  Clarendon  figures  denote  duphcate  entries  o 
could  not  be  checked.    Thus  the  total  under  in-reiief  is  too  large  owing  to  the  presence  of  "  ins  "  and  "  outs. '    in  o  aistinctior 


Note. — References  made  in  this  Vohime  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in 
numlering  in  brackets. 


this  Vohime  are  to  the  page- 


\Iedical  Orders  only) 
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Out-Eelief  (excluding  Medical  Orders). 


keen  „ade  between   ^Z'J&o:t:;%:x:l  ;;ra'r„r.o'Sst„7^'- 


2P 
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03 
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03  -O 
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13 


3 
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3 

o 

-d 

03 


3 
O 

■A 


03 

cj 
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3 

ce 

3 


c3 
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APPENDIX  V. 

Wages  of  Women  Employed  in  certain  Trades  in  Liverpool. 
The  rates  given  are  average  or  prevalent  rates  of  wages  in  certain  factories  visited.* 


Trade. 

Department  or  Process. 

Average  weekly 
wage. 

Remarks. 

Paper  sorting 

Paper  sorting 

8s. 

))  1) 

Hand  press 

9s. 

))  )> 

CJ  versppr 

1 1  <? 

Tin  canisters 

Machine  curling 

13s.  or  14s. 

Can  do  40  gross  a  day. 

Tin  stn.ninino" 
Tin  press 

6s.  9d. 
12s. 

Piecework  sometimes,  but  not 
always. 

Canister  body  rolling 
Tin  press 

9s. 

153.  to  17.S. 

"  " 

Round  tins 
l>eginner 

She  makes  4  gross  a  day  and  is  a 
fair  worker. 

Cotton  picking  - 

Picking 

9s. 

Dyeing  and  carding 

lis. 

Bag  warehouse  - 

Sewing 

8s. 

Many  old  women  employed  earn 
anything  from  2s.  6d. 

Kaundress 

Washers 
Ironers 

12s. 
12s. 

Shirt  ironers  frequently  earn  14s. 
to  18s. 

3)                "                  "  " 

Calender  workers 

9s. 

Tobacco  workers 

Cigarette  makers 

8s. 

A  certain  proportion  earn  lOs. 

Spinning :  timework 

7s.,  8s. 

)>          )>      "  " 

,,  piecework 

8s. 

:)                 )J         '  * 

Stripping 
Smoking 

10s. 

In  one  factory  visited  the  wages 
of  female  workers  of  all  ages 
were  :  15  at  4s.  to  6s.  ;  12  at 
6s.  to  8s.;  6  at  8s.  to  lOs. ;  11 
at  10s.  to  12s. 

55                      5'           "  ' 

Bundling  :  timework 

10s. 

J)                      ))            '  ' 

,,  piecework 

8s.  to  12s. 

>>                      )1            "  ■ 
J?                      '»           "  * 

Leaf  department :  timework 
)i          1,  piecework 

9s. 
6s. 

NoTK.— In  some  in-tanc  s  complete  returns  of  wages  were  obtained,  Lut  not  for  publication. 
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APPENDIX  VI.— Cases  of  Factory  Operatives  (Women)  in  Ruceipt  of  Out-Relief,  in  Two  District 


Name. 


District  I. 

Parkinson,  Frances  - 
Ryder,  Mary  - 


Smith,  Mary  - 
Wilds,  Margaret 


Maloney,  Catherine 
Payrio,  Margaret 

Conley,  Catherine  - 
O'Dowd,  Rose 


Bailey,  Alice  - 
Coyle,  M.  A.  - 
McKechnie,  S. 

Piggot,  Rose  - 

Ryan,  Catherine 
Kinnard,  C.  - 

Debol,  Mary  A.  - 

Murphy,  - 
Morrison,  Catherine 
Cain,  Jane 

McVey,  Mary 
McCluske}'',  V. 
Cowley,  Sarah 

Kelly,  Mary  - 
Hughes,  Mary 
Barber,  Annie 


Devereux,  Eliza 
Adderley,  Catherine 

Harrington,  M. 

O'Brien,  Catherine  - 

Sharkey,  Margaret - 

Kelly,  Mary  - 

Connor,  Ann  - 

District  III. 

Gallagher,  M.  E. 
Nesbitt,  Ellen 
Cain,  Mary  Ann 

Anderson,  Margaret 
Dalton,  Mary 

Crowley,  Margaret  - 

Hyland,  M.  A. 

O'Neill,  Mary  Ann  - 

Adderley,  Catherine 
"White,  Bridget 


Address. 


Age. 


1 3,  Epsom  Street  - 
94,  Dairy mple  Street 


86,  Dryden  Street 
34,  Dryden  Street 


78,  Latimer  Street 
31,  Woodstock  Street 

151,  Hornby  Street 
1 8,  Creer  Street  - 


1  /4,  Burroughs  Gardens 
7,  "\Vestmorekiid  Road  - 
G/6,  Portland  Street 

58,  Dryden  Street 

49,  Eldon  Place  - 

50,  Ashfield  Crescent  - 

8/6,  Portland  Street  - 

25,  Cemals  Street 
25,  Paget  Street  - 
5/2,  Paget  Street  - 

23,  Athol  Street  - 

1  /3,  Silvester  Street  - 

9,  Milford  Street  - 

60,  Bond  Street  - 

25,  Titchfield 

14,  Shadwell  Street 


51,  Blade  Street  - 

17,  Eldon  Street  (gone 
away). 

24,  Argyle  Place,  Tat- 

lock  Street. 
48c,  Boundary  Street  - 

10,  Idris  Street  - 
22,  Idris  Street  - 
5,  Clay  Street 

21,  Limekiln  Lane 

14,  Mary  Ann  Street  - 

36,  Highfield  Street  - 

36,  Smithfield  Street  - 
45,  Northampton  Street 

42,  Bevington  Street  - 

2,  Green  Place 

38,  Page  Street  - 

11,  Purcell  Place - 
80,  Paul  Street  - 


43 
46 


38 
40 


67 
32 

63 
34 


45 
34 
62 


32 

71 

70 


63 
63 
41 

61 
70 
34 

24 
33 
39 


30 
32 

36 
65 
28 
32 
29 


39 
63 
37 

64 
30 

46 

35 

27 

32 
33 


Sex. 


F. 

F. 


F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 


F. 

r  . 

F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 


F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 


M.S. 
or 
W. 


W. 
W. 


w. 
w. 

(M.) 


CD 

Q 


Occupation. 


W. 

W.  2 


W. 
M. 


W. 
M. 
W. 

W. 

W. 

w. 

w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

s. 

w. 

w. 

w. 
w. 

M. 


w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 

M. 
W. 

w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 

M. 
W. 
M. 
S. 

w. 

M. 


Bag  Factory 
Soap  Works 


Cotton  Warehouse 
Rubber  Works 


Bag  Factory  ■ 
Mills  - 

Bag  Factory  ■ 
Bag  Factory  • 


Rag  Sorter  - 
Cotton  Picking 
Bag  Factory  - 

Cotton  Picking 

Bag  Factory  - 
Bag  Factory  - 

Cotton  Picking 

Bag  Factory  - 
Repairs  Bags 
Bag  Factory  - 

Jute  Works  - 
Hemp  Works 
Bag  Factory  - 

Bag  Factory  - 
Bag  Factory  - 
Rivet  Works 


Bag  Factory  - 
Cotton  Picking 

Tobacco  Works 
Cotton  Picking 


Wages. 


Cotton  Picking 


Hud.son's 
Works. 


Soap 


Cotton  Picking 
Cap-maker  - 
Labelling  salmon 

tins. 
Cotton  Picking 
Labelling  salmon 

tins. 
Bag  Factory  - 

Bag  Factory  - 

Bag  Factory  .- 

Cotton  Picking 
Cotton  Pickinsr 


is. 


8s. 
8s. 


2s.  6d. 
12s. 

2s.  9d. 
5s. 


9s. 
9s. 
3s. 

9s. 


9s. 
2s.  6d. 

9s. 

Nil. 

(9s.)  Nil 

8s. 
9s. 

8s. 


Rent. 


If  able 
bodied 


9s. 


6s. 


3s. 
5s. 


3s. 
3s. 


Is. 
4s.  6d. 
(lets  2/6) 
Is.  6d. 
3s.  6d. 


3s.  3d 
4s.  6d 
3s. 

(lets  1/6) 
3s. 

2s. 
Free 
(da'ght'r; 
2s.  6d. 

Is.  6d. 
Is. 
3s. 

Is.  6d. 
Is.  3d. 
Free 
(mother) 
2s. 
Is.  9d. 
2s.  6d. 


3s. 

4s. 
(lets  1/6) 

2s.  9d. 

Free 
(da'ght'r) 
2s. 

5s. 

Free. 


Nil. 

3s.  casual 

(6s.) 
OS.  casual 

Nil. 

8s. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

8s. 
6  s. 


3s.  9d. 
2s.  room 

7s.  6d. 
(lets  1/6) 

Is.  6d. 

3s.  6d. 

3s.  6d. 

2s.  room 


Is.  6d. 

2s.  6d. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


No. 
Yes. 

No. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes, 
No. 

Yes, 

No. 
No. 

Ye% 

No. 
No. 

Yes; 

No. 

No.: 

Yes; 

Yes- 
Yes! 
Yes, 


Yes, 
Yes, 

Yes 
No. 
Yes; 
Yes; 
Yes, 

Yes; 
No. 

Y( 

No. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 


Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are  to  the  page- 
numbering  in  brackets. 
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Liverpool  Union  for  the  Year,  September,  1905-190fi  (Extracted  from  the  Application  Books). 


Medical 
Relief. 

Other  Relief.* 

Cause  of  Present 
Relief. 

Pension,  Club,  etc. 

Milk,  Bread, 

Kind. 

No. 

5s.  (.M.  &  K.) 

Insufficient 

means 

— 

No. 

2s.  Is. 

Insufficient 

means 

No. 

Is.    3s.  ki 

nd 

Insufficient 

income 

No. 

3s.  Is. 

Is. 

Insufficient 

income 

— 

Yos. 

2s.  6d. 

Poverty 

No. 

Is.  6d. 

Gd. 

Poverty 

;  ; 

10s.  from  Seaman's 

Oi'phanage. 

Yes. 

2s.  6d. 

Insufficient 

income 

■ — 

Nn 

3s.  kind. 

Insufficient 

income 

No. 

4s.  Is. 

Is. 

Insufficient 

income 

— 

No. 

3s.  Is. 

Is. 

Insufficient 

income 

— 

No. 

2s.  6d.  0.  R. 

Insufficient 

income 

No. 

2s.  6d. 

Gd. 

ins  Li  moieii  u 

income 

10s.  from  Seaman's 

Orphanage. 

No. 

3s.  6d.  0.  R. 

Insufficient 

income 

- — 

Yes. 

3s.  0.  R. 

Poverty 

— ~ 

No. 

2s.  Is. 

Is. 

Insufficient 

income 

— 

Yes. 

2s.  6d.  0.  R. 

Insufficient 

income 

— 

No. 

2s.  6d.  0.  R. 

Poverty 

— 

No. 

3s.  6d. 

Gd. 

Poverty 

— 

No. 

3s.  0.  R. 

Poverty 

Yes. 

3s.  0.  R. 

Insufficient  income 

No 

2s.  6d. 

Gd. 

Insufficient 

income 

Spaman's  Societv 

20s.  month. 

No. 

3s.  6d. 

Gd. 

Poverty 

No. 

3s.  6d. 

Gd. 

Insufficient 

income 

— 

No. 

4s.  Is. 

Is. 

Insufficient 

income 

No. 

3s.  Is. 

Is. 

Insufficient 

income 

Seaman's  Society 

10s. 

No. 

4s.  Is. 

Is. 

Poverty 

No. 

3s.  6d. 

6d. 

Insufficient 

income 

lOfl.  from  Seaman's 

Orphanage. 

No. 

2s.  Gd 

Poverty 

— • 

No. 

2s.  Is. 

Is. 

Poverty 

No. 

2s.  6d. 

6d 

Poverty 

lOs.  from  Seaman's 

Orphanage. 

Nn 

3s.  6d. 

Gd 

Poverty 

20s.  from  Seaman's 

Orphanage. 

No. 

2s.  Is. 

Is. 

Poverty 

— 

No. 

2s.  6d. 

Poverty 

— 

No. 

14s.  Is. 

Is. 

Poverty 

No. 

2s.  6d.  0.  R. 

Poverty 

— 

No. 

4s.  3s. 

Poverty 

— 

kind. 

No. 

2s.  6d. 

6d 

.  Poverty 

— 

No. 

2s.  kind  for 

Poverty 

1  wee 

k. 

No. 

Coffin  and 

Poverty 

— 

gro'ndforchik 

1 

No. 

2s.kind4s.0.r 

I  Poverty 

No. 

2s.  Gd.  kind. 

Poverty 

No. 
No. 


No. 

Confine- 
ment. 
No. 

No. 
No. 


Remarks. 


Husband  died  February  24th,  1905. 
Son  in  Hospital  with  rheumatism. 
Daughter  employed  at  Soap  Works 
4s.    Son  in  Post  Office,  5s. 

Husband  in  workhouse  with  phthisis 
(died  March,  1906).  Daughter 
(20)  in  workhouse  (deformed). 
Daughter  (19)  in  Bag  Factory,  8s. 
a  week. 
Daughter  with  6  children. 
Removed. 

General  labourer  with  7  children. 
Husband  is  a  dock  labourer,  who  has 
been  in  workhouse  with  fractured 
jaw  and  has  now  come  out. 

Husband  has  been  in  prison. 
Daughter  is  a  widow  with  one  child. 

Left  district. 

Son  absent  20  years. 
With  married  daughter,  whose  hus- 
band is  a  fireman.    Left  district. 
Daughter  employed  in  tobacco  works, 

4s.  weekly. 
No  family. 
No  family. 

Son  is  a  scaler  at  2s.  Gd.  a  day. 
Daughter  is  a  cotton  picker  at  8s. 

No  family. 


Husband  in  asylum.  Daughter  at 
Rubber  Works,  8s.  Daughter  at 
"  Clarkes,"  4s.  Daughter  in  ser- 
vice. 

Husband,  sailor,  is  dead. 

Son  employed  on  the  raihvay,  5s. 
Left  district.  See  again  district 
IK. 


Sons  have  gone  away  and  husband  is 
in  prison. 

Brother    (ago     17)    employed  at 
Hudson  s,  7  s. 


Her  sons  and  two  daughters  help  her. 
She  has  no  family. 

Crirl  aged  1 5  i  years  employed  at  Brass 

Work.   Girl  14i  years  is  a  servant. 
She  has  no  family. 
Husband  has  come  out  of  Hospital 

and  is  off  relief. 
Her  daughter,  aged  17^,  is  employed 

in  a  Bag  Factory,  at  8s.  a  week. 
Husband   has   been   absent   for  5 

months. 


Her  son  earns  Gs.  a  week. 

Husband,  who  is  a  labourer,  is  in 
Hospital  with  bronchitis.  Daugh- 
ter, aged  14,  is  a  servant,  earning 
Is.  per  wcok  Avith  food. 
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Table  showing  number  of  dependents  on  certain  classes  of  paupers  for  which  the  statistics 

were  extracted. 


.2 

.® 
'u 
(-1 

Depend- 

_<» 
"C 

Depend 

Occupation. 

Union  in  which  Relief 
was  given. 

mdents. 

d 

ents. 

ents. 

•  Out 

CO 

O  fe 

to  o 

Wives. 

Children. 

to  ^ 

ID 
Si 

o 
a 

Sing 

Dept 

Undei 
or  Wi 

O  o 

Wiv6 

Child 

1 

Dock  Labourers 

In 

Interviewed   in  Institutions  in 
Liverpool  and  West  Derby 

33 

30 

17 

23 

8 

2 

2 

»  j> 

Out 

Liverpool  Districts  1,  3,  4 

3 

39 

36 

89 

38 

26 

3 

General  Labourers  - 

Out 

Birkenhead  District  1 

1 

26 

25 

76 

11 

8 

1 

4 

)>          »    "  " 

In 

>)             >i             "  ' 

42 

14 

3 

10 

12 

1 

4 

5 

Seamen's  Wives  and 
Widows 

In 

)>             >>             "  " 

6 

5 

6 

)?        >)  )> 

Out 

'.'        .     "  " 

8 

25 

1 

7 

)>        >)  >) 

In 

Interviewed  in  Liverpool  Work- 
house 

24 

55 

8 

Factory  Operatives 
(Women) 

Out 

Liverpool  Union 

2 

28 

94 

10 

Note. — Reference  is  also  requested  to  Appendix  II. 


APPENDIX  VIII. 


Statement  of  amount  of  Advance  Notes  to  Seamen  cashed  by  a  Sailors'  Home,  together 
WITH  the  Amount  of  Losses  sustained  in  each  of  the  Years,  1899  to  1905  inclusive 


Advance  Notes. 


Liverpool 
Notes. 

Loss. 

About 
per 
cent. 

Outport 
Cashed. 

Loss. 

About 
per 
cent. 

Total 
Notes 
Cashed 

Gross 
Amount. 

Amount 
transferred 
to  debit  of 
Income  Ac- 
count after 
charging  24/- 
per  week 
proportion 
of  wages 
of  men  who 
look  after 
advance 
note  men. 

£.  s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£.  s. 

d, 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£.    s.  d. 

1899 

26S2  6 

4 

94 

8 

7 

3i 

463  18 

0 

64 

10 

6 

14 

1437 

3146 

4 

4 

132  18  5 

1900 

3183  16 

5 

109 

5 

10 

Sh 

398  8 

0 

33 

8 

8 

8i 

1573 

3582 

4 

5 

72    6  8 

1901 

3038  4 

4 

61 

6 

11 

2' 

454  17 

6 

24 

4 

4 

5^ 

1577 

3493 

1 

10 

40    4  7 

1902 

2497  3 

11 

67 

19 

1 

2f 

634  5 

0 

45 

19 

10 

1374 

3131 

8 

11 

81    7  10 

1903 

2390  18 

2 

43 

11 

3 

1t\ 

672  0 

6 

32 

8 

7 

4| 

1370 

3062 

18 

8 

18    0  1 

1904 

2320  0 

6 

45 

13 

9 

2 

652  15 

0 

29 

16 

3 

41 

1310 

2972 

15 

6 

33    3  4 

1905 

1868  0 

5 

60 

4 

8 

898  9 

6 

40 

13 

6 

4i 

1265 

2766 

9 

11 

57  19  11 

APPENDIX  IX. 


Average  Death  Rates  of  Insanitary  Areas  prior  to  a'sd  since  Reconstruction. 


Death  Rate. 

Area. 

Prior  to  Demolition. 

Since  new  Houses 
were  erected. 

Victoria  vSquare  (Nash  Grove)  Area    .       .       -  - 

Adlington  Street  Area  

Kew  Street  Area  

Gildart's  Gardens  Area  -  

45  per  thousand. 

42 

49 

67    „  „ 

23  per  thousaod. 

28 

24  „ 
30  „ 

Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are  to  the  page- 
numbering  in  brackets.  , 
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TABLE  No.  I.— Details  of  71  Cases  of  Dock  Labooeers  Personally  Inve.stigatee  in  Liverpool  and  West  Derby  Unions  in  Institutions. 


Notes.— <1.)  Column  shemng  cause  of  present  application,  workhouse  cases  ;  the  reason  given  is  that  stated  by  the  applicant.   (2.)  Column  showing  "  Thrift "  :  I.,  Insurance  ;  T.,  Trade  Union ;  D.,  Dividend  of  Tontine ;  W.,  Works  Club  ;  A.P.,  Army  Fen.sion  ;  P.D.,  Provident  Dispensary.   (3.)  Column  giving  details  of  family  :  W.,  Wife.   (4.)  Column  shewing 

cause  of  present  application,  infirmary  cases.   The  cause  giveu  is  the  official  diagnosis. 


Applicant. 


Name. 


on 


Occupation  (present). 


Employer 
(if  any). 


Wages. 


L — Able-bodied  in  WorlcAouie,  Browtdow  Hill,  Liverpool. 


1.  Hunt,  James  - 

38 

M. 

5/-  day 

2.  Thompson,  Henry  - 

64 

sep. 

"  Anchor  " 
Line. 

5/-  „ 

3,  Mclnnery,  Michael  - 

„ 

42 

S. 

— 

4/6  „ 

4.  Cksnmuir,  James 

5.  Nolan,  Michael 

" 

60 
58 

w. 
Jf. 

Coggan  (timber 

merchant). 
Jones,  Bootle. 

I.  of  Man  Coast- 
ing Company. 

36/-  week 
5/-  day 

6.  Curtis,  Samuel  - 

•50 

■i/6  „ 

7.  Baker,  John 

„ 

43 

a 

-■ 

0/-  „ 

8.  Edwards,  Humphrey 

52 

4/-  „ 

9.  Jones,  Thomas  - 

60 

M. 

- 

5/-  „ 

10.  Taylor,  Thomas 

11.  Hamilton,  John 

49 
48 

w. 

M. 

J.  Mainwaring 
(4  years.) 
W.  Nelson 

28/-  week 
5/-  day 

12.  Murphy,  William 

53 

4/6  „ 

13.  Kennedy,  Denis 

60 

W. 

5/-  „ 

14  ConoUy,  James - 

27 

s. 

6/-  week 

15.  Egan,  ilichael  - 

43 

M. 

Waterloo  Dock 

4/6  day 

16.  Hogben,  William 

32 

S. 

4/6  „ 

17.  Carr,  Thomas  - 

36 

4/-  „ 

18.  Hemming,  Alfred  - 

29 

w-  ,. 

Applicant's  Statements 
(effect  of  Trade,  etc) 


Plenty  of  work,  but  too  many 
hands.  Union  is  an  ad- 
vantage. 

It'  unloading  copper,  wages 
9/-  for  night  work. 

k  man  not  known  has  little 
chance  of  work.  Stevedores 
make  selection  and  are 
very  open  to  bribes. 

Timber  work  slack  now,  no 
building  doing. 

Paid  Ud.  hour  after  5  p.m  , 
and  l/-for  every  meal  hour 
by  Coasting  Co.'s.  Rules. 


Can  get  a  bare  living.  Diffi- 
cult to  get  work  since  strike, 

"Not  enough  work  to  keep 
myself  \vith." 

Work  very  irregular  - 


Gets  about  !{  days'  work  in 

three  weeks. 
Gets  about  3  days'  work  a 

week. 

Must  be  known  to  "  ganger  " 
to  get  work. 

Work  good  till  2  years  ago. 
Dock  rate  so  high  now  that 
ships  will  not  come  in.  An 
odd  boat  now  and  again  a  nd 
hundreds  of  men  waiting. 

Difficult  to  get  work  - 


Work  difficult  to  get.  Union 
men  have  preference. 


Former  Occupation. 
Trade,  Employer,  etc. 


Soldier,  17  years  ;  in  India 
nearly  the  whole  time. 

South  Africa.   Had  ague  - 

Scaler. — Worked  for  con- 
tractor, 34/-  week.  Ships 
go  elsewhere  now. 

Malster— Walker  &  Co.,  28/6 
(7  days). 


Builder.  —  David  Hughes 
(20  years),  24/-  week. 

Forgeman — Steel  &  Iron  Co. 
(10  years),  6/9  day.  Com- 
pany failed. 

Sailor— A.B.,  35  years.  £4 
month. 

Sailor— A.B..  8  years.  Inter- 
national Line.  £4  10s.  m 

Sailor— A.B.,  37  yrs.  £4  10s. 
month. 

Soldier  30  years  (B.E.)  "A 
lot  of  foreign  service." 

Carter  

Barman,  21/-  week 
Postman,  21/-  week. 


Cotton  Porter- 

Bros.  (4/6  day). 
Galvaniser — 10  years,  Bruce 

and  Stead,  24/-  week. 
Scavenger — Corporation,  4 

years,  19/8  week. 


Sailor,  &i  month.  Lost  dis- 
charge book  so  cannot  get 
ship. 

Soldier.  5  months  in  India. 

Had  fever. 
Sailor  -      -      -      .  - 


In. 


Wife 


Once 
before 


Once  be- 
fore, M.R. 


In  and  out 
years 


Once 
before 


Once 
before 


In  and  out 


Once  M.R. 
In  and  out 


Once 
before 
In  and  out 


Period 

or 
Nature. 


1  week 
10  days 
7  weeks 


In  and 
out  2  yrs. 

3  weeks 
now 

8  days 

now 
10  days 

now 
3  months 


1  ., 
10  „ 

15  days 

2  months 
10  days 
12  mth.s. 


1  day 
1  week 


8  days 


Cause  of  Present 
Application. 


Housing 


Present 
Residence. 


Poisoned  hand,  torn 
with  hook  at  work. 

Lumbago  -      -  - 


Destitute,  on  streets 
two  nights  before. 

No  work  and  no  home 

Work  slack 

No  work  -  -  - 
In  debt  and  "used  up" 
Destitute-  -  -  - 
No  work  - 


Destitute,  picked  up 
insensible  by  police. 

Out  of  work  for 
months. 

Destitute,  work  bad 
just  now. 


No  work,  mf  e  delicate 


No    shoes  to 

about  in. 
Bad  on  chest. 


No  work 


2,  Mansfield  St. 
C.T,.H.'3  - 


Bostock  Street 

C.L.H.'s  - 

Vine  Street 
C.L.H.'s  - 

Lass  Lane 

"  Streets  " 

12,  Hawk  St.  - 

1,  Court, 

Church  Place 
Burlington  St. 

Corpor.  L.H.  - 

33,  Bent  Street 

C.L.H.'s  -  - 


1 

Bed 
2 

Bed 


2 

1 
1 
1 

Bed 


Rent. 


Ten- 
ancy. 


Previous 
Residence. 


2/3  wk. 
4d.  nt. 


2/-  wk. 

4  .  n  . 

3/-  wk. 
4d.  nt. 

6/6  wk. 

4/-  wk. 

3/9  wk. 
1/6  wk. 
3/6  wk. 
3/6  wk. 

4d.  nt. 


2  yrs. 


B  yrs. 

'  years ' 

3  yrs. 
'  years 

2  yrs. 


few 
mths. 

7  yrs. 

4  yrs. 

4  yrs. 

2  wks. 


Field  St. 


Raymond  St. 


Squire  St 


C.L.H.'s  - 
ia,  Kent  St. 

George  St. 
Charter  PI. 


Comer  St. 


Ten- 
ancy. 


Character. 
(Sobriety.) 


.\ppli- 
cant. 


Wife. 


Bed 
1 


a&L, 


B.&L 


5/6  wk. 


5/-  wk. 


6/-  wk. 


4d.  nt. 

4/-  wk. 


12/-  wk, 
3/6 

13/- 


4  yrs. 


years ' 


3  yrs. 


years. 
18  mths. 


'Life" 


3  yrs. 
2  mths. 


12  mths. 


Mod. 


Occ, 


Mod. 


Mod. 
Occ, 
T,&of, 
Mod. 


T.&of, 


Mod. 
Dkd. 


Mod, 


Mod, 


Thrift. 


L 

T.  &  I. 

T. 
T. 

T. 

L  k  A.P, 

T, 
T.  &  I. 

I. 
T. 
T. 
T. 


Family. 


Away 
from 
Home. 


I  At 
Home 
not 
earn- 

I  ing. 


W, 

1 

2 

W,  &2 


W.&l 


W.& 


W.&2 

2 


W.&l 


At  Home,  Earning 
(Trade,  Wages,  etc) 


Remarks. 


Wife,  occasional  work  in 
laundry,  2/-  a  day. 


Wife,  charing,  3/6  day, 
irregular. 


Wife,  tailoress  out  of 
work;  could  get  it, 
but  no  clothes  to  go  in. 


States  he  enlisted  under  Sect,  D,  so  gets  no  pension. 
Wife  a  terrible  drunkard. 


Superior  and  well  educated  ;  worked  in  distillery 
till  ho  got  rheumatic  fever,  which  he  attributes  to 
changes  of  temperature.  "Most  distillers  get 
bad  chests." 

Has  bad  eyes,  which  probably  prevent  his  getting 
work. 

Son,  a  corporal  .'V.S.C,  helps  mother  regularly. 

Very  respectable ;  had  to  give  up  going  to  sea  as 
sight  is  failing. 


Applicant  is  well  educated  ;  probably  ruined  by 
drink  and  gambling  ;  eldest  son  in  asylum  (was 
in  South  Africa), 

Of  a  very  low  class. 


Superior  before  he  took  to  drinking, 
delicate. 

Wife  in  asylum  8  years. 


Wife 


Respectable,  seems  to  have  been  hard-working.  One 
child  in  P,L,  Schools,  one  (girl)  in  a  reforrnary  for 
stealing.  Applicant  pays  Is,  week  for  her  when 
in  work, 

A  big,  strong  man  ;  better  class. 


YL—Sick  Warlclunae  Infirmary,  Broumlow  Hill,  Liverpool. 

-  30/-  full  wk. 


1.  Shillacker,  John 

M 

31 

M. 

2.  Frendergast,  Michael 

54 

Sep. 

3.  Jones,  Evan 

30 

S. 

4.  Hogan,  Thomas 

51 

W. 

7/-  full  day  j  Work  very  irregular  - 

5/- day    ,'  Only  goes  to  dock  when  own 

trade  slack. 
5/-   „        Sometimes  only  2  days  a 
week.    Often  works  all 
night. 


Labourer— Chemical  Works, 
Hadfield,  £1  Is,  week. 


Labourer— Slater,  25/-  week. 

Labourer  —  Asphalt,  Lock 

Ferry  21s,  week. 
Labourer — Chemical  Works, 

Thos.Atfield,  21/- (7  days). 


4  years  ago 


In  and  out 


SJ  weeks  „ 

2  weeks  „ 

3  years  Phthisis 


93,  Clara  St. 


C.L,H,'s 


Cockspur  St. 


Bed 


1/6 


4d,  nt. 


3  mths. 

"  years ' 
3  mths. 
9  mths. 


Elwin  St.  - 
Northdown 


24,  Every  St. 

C,L,H.  - 
54,  EcclesSt. 


B.&L, 


3/- 
4/- 


10/- 
1/6  wk. 


12  mths, 
16  mths. 


yrs.  on 
and  off. 


9  yrs. 


Mod, 

Occ. 
Mod. 
Dkd. 


Mod. 


Occ. 


W.&I 


Wife  "works  at  the 
cotton  picking,"  but 
has  been  ill  5  weeks. 


W.&5 


Apiilicant  ill  3  weeks  at  home,  Ii[id  doctor  from 
Provident  dispensary  and  paid  2il.  for  visit  and 
medicine  ;  was  sent  into  hospital  by  doctor  as 
no  proper  nursing  possible  at  home. 


Attributes  illness  to  working  in  rain. 
Attributes  to  wet  and  cold. 


429. 


2Sn  [759] 


AppKcant. 


Name. 

X  < 

af 

a 

5.  Ijavrea,  James  - 

1 

M'4i 

s. 

&  BQite,Jolin  - 

„4S 

w. 

7.  Devins,  William 

»  ^ 

s. 

&  Hairen,  James  - 

40 

„ 

9.  Bowman,  Samuel  - 

1 

,  3f 

10.  Flaherty,  John - 

,|62 

w. 

11.  Hefion,  Thomas 

.|31 

s. 

12.  Moran,  Hngh  - 

" 

13.  Morden,  Thomas 

,133 

14.  McShaw,  John  -      ■  j, 

,142 

15.  Dnfiy,  James    -      -  | 

,;43 

M. 

16.  Moore,  Mark    -      -  l. 

L 

17.  Bnieb,  Thomas       -  „ 

63 

s. 

18.  Beny,  Austin  -      -  j , 

55 

i 

"  i 

19.  Wynne,  William      -  j 

20.  Htzgerald,  John      -  , 

'37 

M. 

21.  Bostoct,  Thomas     -  j  „ 

|38 

S. 

22.  Logan,  James  -      -  , 

47 

w. 

23.  Kuslidge,  Michael    -  , 

" 

24.  C^bine,  Bernard   -  , 

36 

s. 

25.  Barrett,  Martin       -  , 

49 

26-  Simpson,  John  -      -  „  37 

Occupation  (present). 


Employer, 
if  any. 


Coal  Wharf 
Timber  „ 
"Cunard"Co. 


27.  Thompson,  William 

28.  Welsh,  Jlartin  - 

29.  Dempsey,  James 

30.  Magoire,  Anthony 

31.  Edwards,  Alfred 

32.  Qnin,  John 

33.  Doswell,  Thomas 

34.  Mc^Iahon,  Patrick 

35.  Lynch,  Patrick  - 

36.  Condon,  William 


,  45;  S. 
,  26  „ 
,  29  M. 
,  60  VV. 
,  39:  „ 
„l37j  S.  j 
..  '32'  M. 
,,  '35  S. 

„  ';i  II. 

„  49  „ 


"Anchor 
Line" 


£2  full  wk. 
£2  ,> 
45/-  „ 

30/-  „ 

7/-  day 


£2  full  wk. 

5/-  day 
28/  av,  wk. 

21/-  „ 
30/-  full  wk. 

6/-  day. 


5/-  „ 

4/6  „ 
4/-  „ 
5/-  ,. 

24/-  week. 

4/6  day. 
5/-  „ 
5/-  „ 
30/-  week. 
5/-  day. 
5/-  „ 


Applicant's  Statement. 
Effect  of  Trade,  etc. 


Paid  li  ton.   Seldom  full 
weelc 

One  fall  week  and  2  days 
next. 


Black  Sea  cargoes  (gi-ain)  best 
pay,  "Dust  from  grain  lias 
told  on  me,  also  standing 
over  hatch,  getting  wet." 


Worked  in  grain  and  ballast. 
"  Dust  got  down  my  throat." 
Work  very  irregular  - 


Coal  beet  wage  (7/-  to  8/-). 
Seldom  full  week  except 
in  Summer. 


FoiTuer  Occupation. 
Trade,  Empl9yer,  etc. 


Soldier— 7  yrs.  India.  Fever. 

Dock  Porter— Belfast  Com- 
pany, 35/.  week. 

Soldier,  South  iVfrican  War. 

Sailor— "  White  Star,"  18/- 
wk. 

Sailor— A.B. 


Sailor— Stoker  - 

National  Telephone,  9  mths. 
Bottler— Ed.  Clarke,  12  yrs. 
18/-.  I 


Sailor,  25  years,  £4  month. 


Soldier,  11  years  abroad 


Soldier,  2  years ;  Warehouse 
Porter — Woodson  &  Hobbs, 
17  years,  24/-  weeks. 

Builder's  Labourer  ;  Sailor, 
50/-  month. 


Sweeper  —  Corporation,  £1 

week,  22  years. 
Miller,  7  years,  12/-  week  - 


Often  only  one  day  a  week  - 
Few  days  a  week  - 


15/-  week.  —  '  Carter  —  Taylor,  Parliament 

Street,  20  years,  25/-  week. 
4/6  day.    1  A  lot  of  grain  work — very  ]  Hawker 
dusty, 

4/6 
4/- 
4/- 
5/- 
5/- 
5/- 


No  work  for  three  weeks 


A  day  now  and  again 


29/-  week. 
5/-  day. 


Miller,  24/-  weel 
Fainter,  30/-  week 

Carter  -  .      -  - 

;  Dyer's  Labourer-  -gave  it  up 
as  Logwood  irr  tated  eyes, 
22/-  week. 
Cook  -     .     .      .  - 

Sailor,  £4  month 


Son, — Melereiws  made  i 
129. 


I  Ai,  Volume  and  in  Ihe  RevorU  of  the  Commissiun     Ihe  pcje.  m  Ihis  Volume  arc  lo  the  fagj^ering  in 
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Relief. 


Other. 


Period 

or 
Nature. 


Once 
before 
3  times 
before 
Twice 
before 

Several 
times, 
accidents 
Once, 

accident 


Ln  and  out 


1  month 

In  and  out 

Last 
winter 
3  times. 


In  and  out 


6  weeks 

4inonth; 
3  „ 


Cause  of  present 
application. 


Phthisis 


2 

10  weeks 

6  months 
4 

5  weeks 


16  mths. 
Few 


6  weeks. 

6  „ 

Wile  O.R. 

5/- 
In  and  out 

2  » 

6  years. 
Once 
before. 
In  and  out 

6  „ 
2  weeks 

5  years. 
6  months. 

10  „ 

3  times. 

3  days 

Once 
before. 
Wife  O.KI 
In  and  out 

2  weeks 
6  „ 

6  years. 

4  „ 

Once 
before. 
4  years 
ago. 

3  „ 
10  days 
2  weeks 

In  and  out 

1  month 

years. 

Wife  O.R. 

In  and  out. 
Once 
before. 

6  weeks 
3 

1  month 

10  days 

Bronchitis  - 


Housing. 


Present 
Residence. 


74,GreenhillSt. 
C.L.H.  - 
Oorpor,  L.  H.  - 

63,  Athol  Street 

C.L.H.'s  - 


Bownley  Street 
(daughter) 
4,  Deunisou  St, 

Gosmer  Street 
C,L,H.  - 


31,  Walmesley 
Street 


48a,  Dryden 
Street  (sister) 

C.L.H.'s  - 

47,  Marylebone 
Street  (aunt) 
Scotland  Road 
(mother) 
24,  Redmond 

Street 

C.L.H,'s  - 


Regent  Street  - 

C.L,H.'s  - 
26,  Blundell 

Street 

CLH.'s  -  - 

Corporation 

L,H, 

a.L.H.    -  - 

61,  Northamp- 
ton Street. 
C.L.H.    -  - 


37,  Ben  John- 
son Street, 
28,  Spring  Place 

Akei-s  Street  - 

Cleveland 

.  Square 


B.&S. 


Bed 


Bed 


4 

Bed 


B.&L. 
Bed 
Acellar 

Bed 


Bed 


B.&L. 


13/-  wk, 
4d,  nt. 


7/-  wk. 
4d.  nt. 


2/-  wk. 
3/6  wk. 

4d.  nt. 

2/-  wk. 


3/-  wk. 
4d.  nt. 


12/-  wk. 

4d.  nt, 
2/6  wk, 

6d.  nt, 
3/6  wk, 
4d.  nt. 
3/6  wk. 
3/-  wk. 
2/-  wk. 
2/-  wk. 
6/-  wk, 

1/6  wk. 
11/- wk. 


Ten- 
ancy. 


Previous 
Residence. 


2  mths, 
"  years 
4  yrs. 

1  mth. 


18  yrs, 
6  yrs, 

3  yrs. 
years 

2  yrs. 


8  mths. 

11  yrs, 
"  years ' 

2  yrs. 

4  yrs. 

years 
5  mths, 

years 
1  wk. 

2  mths. 
4  yrs. 

1  mth, 
7  yrs. 

11  mths. 

2  yrs. 

3  mths. 
years. 


Grafton  St.. 
etc, 

Hague  St. 
Bute  St,  - 
Gt.  Mersey 
Street 


Bounder  St 


7,  Lincoln 
Street 

Arlington 
Street 

C.L.H's  - 


C.L.H. 


Brick  St.  - 

66,  Porter 
Street 


Gilbert  St. 


Isle  of  Man 

Crown 

Court 
Smithfield 
Street 
Corpora- 
tion L.H. 


Burkett  St. 
C.L.H.  - 


Tarbut  St. 
Belfast  - 


B.&L 

4 
3 
1 


B.&L. 


Cellar 
1 


Rent. 


Ten- 
ancy. 


Character 
(sobriety). 


Appli- 
cant. 


Wife. 


Thrift. 


1.3/-  wk 


4/6 
4/-  wk. 


4  nitha. 
10  mths. 
yrs,  irrg. 


5/6  wk. 


11/-  wk 


2/6  wk, 
1/6  wk. 


Bed     4d.  nt. 


Bed 


Bed 
B.&L, 


3 
3 
1 

1 

Bed 


4d,  nt. 


2/-  wk. 
12/-  wk. 

2/-  wk. 


4/-  wk. 
S/-  wk. 
3/-wk. 

2/6  wk. 
3/-wk. 

1/6  wk. 


2  yrs. 

2  yrs. 

4  yrs. 
18  mths, 
4  mths. 

"  years " 


Dkd. 
Occ. 

Mod. 
Dkd, 

Occ. 

Dkd. 
Occ. 

Dkd. 
Occ. 


years 
6  yrs. 

3  mths. 

3  mths. 

4  yrs. 
30  yrs. 
4  wks. 

2  yrs. 

years 

J  mths. 


Mod. 
Occ. 


Mod. 


Dkd. 


Mod. 


Occ. 

Dkd. 
Abst, 
Occ, 
T'tot, 
Dkd, 


Dkd, 


Mod. 


Abst. 


Occ. 


Occ. 


T. 
T.  I 


T. 
T. 


Family. 


Dead. 


Away 
from 
home. 


At 
home 
not 
earn- 
ing. 


W,  &  1 


T,     I  3 


At  home,  earning — 
Trade,  wages,  etc. 


W.  &4 


1 

W.&5 
W,  k  3 


T— P,D. 
Seamen's 
Society. 


W.  &a 
W.&4 


W.&! 


W.  &2 


Wife.— Washing  for  one 
the   Guardians,  4/- 


Wife.— A  laundress,  un- 
able to  work  at  present. 


Remarks. 


Attributes  to  wet  feet  and  colds,  never  ill  till 
^  4  months  ago. 

Superior;  attributes  illness  to  wet  and  cold  ;  work- 
ing long  hours  without  food. 

Had  rheumatic  fever  in  South  Africa  ;  never  well 
since. 


HI  14  months ;  worked  as  long  as  he  could. 

Attributes  illness  to  wet  and  cold. 
Too  ill  to  question  closely. 


Applicant  has  been  imprisoned  for  deserting  wife— 
1  child  in  P.L.  schools. 

Wife  is  in  prison. 


At  work  till  6  weeks  ago. 

Impossible  to  get  imformation  from,  probably 

feebleminded. 
Had  Enteric  in  South  Africa,  never  well  since. 


One  child  was  invalid  from  birth— died  at  22 
years— kept  at  home  all  the  time. 


Has  been  respectable— Brother  died  of  Phthisis. 
Wife  very  delicate,  living  with  mother. 
One  child  in  P.L.  schools. 
Brought  in  by  police  half  starving. 


W.  &2    Giri    of    15,-"  In  a 
warehouse," 


Wife.— A  Hawker 

Wife,— Charing.  2  Girls 
— Tailoresses,  10/-  each 


Impossible  to  get  full  particulars 


Wife  and  Family  in  Belfast 
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Apllicant. 

Occupation  (present). 

Ilelief. 

Housi 

ng- 

Character 
(sobriety). 

Family. 

Name. 

Employer, 

Wages. 

Applicant's  Statement. 

Former  Occupation. 
Trade,  Employer,  etc. 

Present. 

Period 

Cause  of  present 

Present 

Rooms 

Rent. 

Ten- 

Previous 

Rooms. 

Rent. 

Ten- 

Appli- 

Wife. 

Thrift. 

Dead. 

Away 
from 
home. 

At 
home 
not 
earn- 
ing. 

At! 

lome,  earning — 
ide,  wages,  etc. 

Remarks. 

a 

< 

if  any. 

Effect  of  Trade,  etc. 

In. 

M. 

Other. 

or 
Nature. 

application. 

Residence. 

ancy. 

Residence. 

ancy. 

cant. 

Tr 

37.  Thomas,  Geoige 

38.  Connolly,  John 

39.  Maguire,  William 

40.  O'Keefe,  John  - 

41.  Corney,  Martin 

M 

3£ 
61 
4S 
39 
38 

s. 

M. 

„ 
„ 

"Allan  Line" 
(25  years) 

4/6  day. 

4/6  „ 

50/-  full 
week. 
5/-  day. 

15/-  average 
week. 

Dock  better  pay  than  General 
Labour,  but  irregular. 

Company  now  sold  up,  and 
work  irregular. 

Often  no  work  all  the  week. 

General  Labourer,  3/9  day  - 
Sailor,  25  years  - 

Sailor,  £4  month  - 

Galvaniser  —  Bruce  <fe  Stay, 
11  years,  £1  week. 

In. 

before. 
Twice. 

2  wks. 

3  dys. 

4  dys. 

2i  wks. 
Few 
wks. 

Bronchitis  - 
Rheumatism 

„ 

C.L.H.'s  - 

17,  Mavers  St. 

2,  Barmouth 

Street 

17,  Drinkwater 
Street 

51,  Norfolk 

Street 

Bed 
3 
2 
3 
3 

4d.  &  6d. 
nt. 

4/-  wk. 

3/-  wk. 
5/6  wk. 
3/3  wk. 

years 

12  mths. 
2  mths. 

13  mths. 

Boundary 
Street 

Strickland 
Street 

Street 
Manview 

Street 
Circus  St. 

67,  Bond 
Street 

2 
3 

3 

3/-  wk. 
3/6  wk. 
3/3  wk. 
4/-wk. 

3  yrs. 

2  yrs. 
6  mths. 

3  yrs. 

Dkd. 
Occ. 
Mod. 
Occ. 
Mod. 

Occ. 
Mod. 
Occ. 
Mod. 

T. 
T.  I. 

T.  (two) 
P  D 

7 

8 

- 

W. 

2 

W.Jc4 

Wife,  and    Girl  17.— 

Hawkers 
Son. — A  Labourer 

Wife.— Hawker.  Son. 

19.— Out  of  work 
Girl    16— Hat  Works, 

e/-.   Boy  17.— Out  of 

work 

Wife  an  invalid— Rheumatism. 

42.  Jennings,  Andrew  - 

43.  Connellv,  Michael 

29 

22 

- 

4/6  day. 
27/-  week. 

Often  full  week  - 

Miller  - 

In  and  out 
3  months. 
3  days. 

Ulcerated  leg 

10,  Bennett  St. 

(parents) 
69,  Bond  Street 

Shop 
&  4 
1 

8/-  wk. 
1/6  wk. 

1  wk. 

2  yrs. 

1  front 
1 

4/8  wk. 
2/6  wk. 

9  mths. 
7  mths. 

T'tot. 

T.  I. 

1 

- 

W.  &  1 
W.  t.t2 

Wife  living  with  own  parents,  pro  tern. 

ITesf  Da-by  Infirmary  :  1 

iv 

erpool. 

1.  Malone,  Patrick 

2.  Douglas,  William 

M 

53 

45 

M. 
S. 

£1  week. 
6/-  day. 

Very  uncertain    -      -  - 

Draper's 
michael, 

Assistant,  Car- 
Homer  St.,  £1 1/- 

In 

- 

Leg  ampu- 
tated 10 
years  ago. 

4  mths. 
4yrs. 

Phthisis  - 

152,BraemarSt. 
Thomasin  St. 

4 
1 

3/6  wk. 
5  -  wk. 

9  yrs. 
6  mths. 

Canterbury 
St. 

1 

3/6 

5  yrs. 

Mod. 

Mod. 

T. 

1 

Wife- 
Girl- 
Son- 
ular. 

-Charing,  2/-  day. 
match-bo.x  maker. 
-Scaler.  All  irreg- 

Respectable  and  well  educated.   Attributes  illnesi 

3.  Smith,  Thomas - 

4.  McDonald,  William  - 

5.  Butterleigh,  James  - 

51 
38 
42 

M. 
S. 

Dock  Board 

Vernon 
Cullidon 

30/-  wk.,  full 
17/-  av.  wk. 
5/-  day. 

No  regular  work  last  6  years 
on  account  of  bad  health. 

Very  irregular     -      -  - 

Sailor. — Stoker,  £4  month  - 

Twice  be- 
tore,  wiie 
out-relief. 
Once  be- 
fore. 

[n  and  out. 

tn  and  out 
workhouse. 

1  yr. 
9  mths. 

6  wks. 
2  mths. 

„    -   -  - 

29,  Seaforth  St., 
Bootle 

34,  Derby  St. 
15,  Plattin  Grove 

7 
4 

B.&L. 

6/6  wk. 
4/-  wk. 
12/-  wk. 

30  yrs. 
2  yrs. 
5  mths. 

Bibey  St. 
C.L.H. 

4 
Bed 

4/9 
4d.  nt. 

8  yrs. 
years 

Dkd. 
Mod. 
Dkd. 

Mod. 
Mod. 

I. 
T. 

3 
3 

3 

1 
4 

Wife- 
dee 
Girl- 

Wife- 

Bag  making.  Dun- 
vorks.    7/-  week, 
-ditto. 
-Charing,  2/ 

6.  Shepherd,  Daniel 

7.  Long,  James  - 

8.  Murphy,  John  - 

9.  Flannery,  Thomas    -  ■ 
.0.  Tudor,  Henry  - 

27 

30 

36 

TO 
55 

M. 
S. 

Ellerman  Line 

4/6  „ 
21/-  av.  wk. 
4/6  day. 

4/6  „ 
4/6  „ 

Few  days  a  week  - 

Not  a  whole  week  twice  a  year, 
no  work  last  six  weeks. 

Coal  Heaver.  —  Gas  works, 
6/-  day 

Lab.— Foreman,  MoFee— 26 
years,  26/-  week. 

Bootmaker. — With  father. 

3  mths. 

7  wks. 

6  „ 

3  „ 
2  „ 

Bheumatism,  Chronic 

Heart  disease  - 

Pneumonia 

ChroniC:  bronchitis  - 

C.L.H. 

11,  Holt  St. 
Barry  Terrace 

Corporation  L.H, 

Charles  St., 
(brother) 

Bed 

B.&L. 

3 

1 
4 

4d.  nt. 
1  3  -  wk. 
5/6  wk. 
4d.  nt. 

years 

12  mths. 

2  yrs. 

years 
6  wks. 

10,  Carston 
St. 
C.L.H. 

_ 

8 
Bed 

7/6 
4d.  nt. 

24  yrs. 
years 

Abst. 
Occa. 

Dkd. 

Mod. 

T. 

3 

1 

Wife- 

-takes  in  lodgers. 

Attributes  drinking  habit  to  being  paid  dail) 

"always  money  to  spend." 
Well  educated  ;  never  had  good  work  owing  to 

loss  of  left  thumb. 

429.  I  I  1  •  2  Q  3 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


APPENDIX  XI. 


Proposals  made  by  Col.  Hornby  and  Mr.  W.  (^-risewood  for  Organisation  of  Labour 

AT  THE  Liverpool  Docks. 


ORGANISATION!  OF  LABOUR  AT   THE  DOCKS,  LIVERPOOL. 


Draft  Proposals  by 

Col.  Hornby,  Chairman  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Grisewood,  Secretary  Liverpool  Central  Relief  and  CO.  Society, 
submitted  to  conference  of  employers  and  workmen  and  of  the  Liverpool  Council  Distress  Committee. 


1.  The  object  which  the  Committee  has  in  view  is  to  reduce  the  present  irregularity  of  Dock  Labour,  to 
make  the  work  and  earnings  more  regular  and  constant  for  as  many  men  as  possible,  and  to  so  reduce 
fche  number  of  men  employed  casually  as  to  take  away  the  inducements  for  so  many  men  to  go  to  the  Docks 
on  the  chance  of  picking  up  a  day  or  half-day's  employment. 

2.  The  first  steps  towards  effecting  this  seems  to  be  for  each  employer  to  classify  his  men,  according  to 
ability  and  regularity  of  attendance,  into  say  three  classes  : — 

(a)  Permanent  men  who  would  receive  wages  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  per 
day,  and  be  paid  for  overtime  at  current  rates,  and  have  three  day's  leave  annually  in  addition  to 
general  holidays.  The  number  of  these  men  would  be  determined  by  the  individual  employer,  according 
to  the  demands  of  his  business.    They  would  form  list  "  A,"  and  each  would  have  a  number. 

(b)  Preference  men  who  would  receive  wages  at  rate  to  be  fixed  per  working  hour  in  the  day,  with 
overtime  at  current  rates.  No  man  to  be  discharged  with  less  than  a  half-days'  pay  unless  under  con- 
ditions to  be  agreed  upon.    These  men  Avould  form  list  "B"  and  each  would  have  a  number. 

((■)  Casual  men — as  required  to  be  employed  when  there  is  pressure  of  work,  at  same  wages  as 
those  on  "B  "  list. 

In  engaging  the  men,  the  whole  of  "A  "  list  would  be  first  taken  so  that  all  permanent  men  might 
be  engaged,  and  the  "  B  "  list  would  be  exhausted  before  any  casuals  were  taken. 

3.  The  next  step  would  be  that  groups  of  employers  would  be  formed,  and  the  various  classes  of  men  be 
"  pooled"  each  in  their  own  class,  and  drawn  upon  in  their  order,  as  each  employer  might  require. 

To  effect  this,  each  employer  would  send  in  his  classified  lists  to  a  central  office,  where  they  would 
be  entered  in  a  general  classified  register.  Each  employer  would  send  in  every  afternoon  a  memorandum 
of  the  number  of  men  required  by  him  the  following  morning  : 

(1)  His  own  "  permanent "  and  "  preference  "  men  would  be  first  allotted  to  him,  then  any  disengaged 
permanent  or  preference  men  of  other  employers  ;  and  (2)  when  all  the  "  permanent  "  and  "  preference  " 
men  on  all  the  lists  were  allotted,  recourse  would  be  had  to  "  casual  "  men. 

4.  Although  the  Central  Office  would  be  advised  of  the  men  required  by  every  employer  in  the  various 
groups,  and  would  ascertain  the  men  to  be  allotted  to  each  employer,  and  take  steps  by  posting  a  notice 
to  let  the  men  know  where  their  work  would  lie  the  following  day,  yet  in  practice  it  would  no  doubt  be 
found  that  the  individual  employers  would  engage  the  men  from  their  own  lists,  as  far  as  this  met  their 
requirements,  and  the  function  of  the  Central  Office  would  be  limited  to  allotting  the  surplus  not  required 
by  employers  who  were  slack  to  other  employers  who  were  busy. 

5.  The  Central  Office  and  necessary  staff  might  be  provided  by  the  Labour  Bureau  of  the  Distress  Com- 
mittee,  unless  the  various  groups  of  employers  preferred  to  take  this  upon  themselves. 

6.  The  question  what  employers  are  to  enter  into  the  various  groups  can  only  be  settled  by  those  acquainted 
with  the  requirements  of  the  various  classes  of  work.  The  following  grouping  may  be  suggested  for 
consideration  :— 

(a)  By  Trades  :    Timber,  Grain,  Cotton,  General  Produce.    Coasting  trade  separate. 

(b)  By  Locality :  The  North  Docks,  the  Middle  Docks,  the  Coasting  trade,  the  South  Docks, 


Liverpool,  July  25th,  1906. 


Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are  to  the  page- 
iminbering  in  Irackets. 
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APPENDIX  XII. 


A  List  of  the  Shipping  Companies  in  Manchester  who  do  their  own  labour  and  employ  a  permanent  staff, 
casual  labourers  who  may  be  additionally  required  being  requisitioned  from  and  supplied  l>y  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company. 


Shipping  Company. 


Dock. 


Messrs.  Fisher,  Renwick  &  Co. 

„  M.  Langland  &  Sons 

„  Lowen  &  Eolfe         -  .       .  . 

„  G.  &  J.  Burns    -       -  -       .  - 

„  J.  J.  Mack        -       -  -       -  - 

„  The  Belfast  &  Manchester  Steamship  Co. 

,,  Herbert  Watson  and  Co.  - 


Pomona  Docks 


Salford  Docks 


APPENDIX  XIII. 


Table  T. — Number  of  men  employed  in  the  Dock  Traffic  Department  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  daily 
during  the  4  weeks  ending  November  17th,  1906. 

MANCHESTER  SHIP  CANAL  COMPANY. 

Dock  Traffic  Department. 


Number  of  men  employed  in  the  above  department  daily  during  the  4  weeks  ending  November  17th,  1906. 


Date,  1906. 

Men. 

Date,  1906. 

Men. 

Date,  1906. 

Men. 

October  22nd 

3,143 

October 

31st 

2,604 

November  9th 

2,372 

23rd  - 

2,786 

November  1st 

2,734 

10th 

2,220 

24th  - 

2,725 

;) 

2nd 

2,651 

12th 

2,410 

25th  - 

2,322 

)> 

3rd 

2,604 

13th 

2,856 

„      26th  - 

2,126 

J) 

5th 

3,222 

14th 

2,613 

27th  - 

1,775 

6th 

2,739 

15th 

2,599 

29th  - 

2,792 

J) 

7th 

2,606 

16th 

2,343 

30th  - 

2,672 

») 

8th 

2,485 

17th 

2,187 

429. 
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APPENDIX   Xm.— continued. 

Table  II. — The  highest  daily  aggregate  of  men  employed  by  the  Dock  Traffic  Department  of  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal  Company  in  each  week  from  August  15th,  1903,  to  November  17th,  1906. 

MANCHESTER  SHIP  CANAL  COMPANY. 

Dock  Traffic  Department. 


Week  ending. 

Highest 
daily 
aggregate 

of  men 
employed. 

Amount  of 
wages  for 
Week. 

Week  ending. 

Highest 

daily 
aggregate 

of  men 
employed. 

Amount  of 
wages  for 
Week. 

£. 

£ 

August  15tn, 

2,758 

4,022 

January  22nd 

1  CiCiA 

2,199 

3,339 

„  22na 

)) 

2,153 

2,971 

)) 

29th 

>) 

2,233 

3,503 

„  ^9ta 

)) 

2,425 

3,717 

February  6th 

)> 

2,019 

3,196 

September  otn 

)) 

2,424 

3,486 

>) 

13th 

)> 

2,389 

3,655 

)) 

2  420 

3,767 

)> 

20th 

>i 

2,186 

3,673 

„  lytn 

)j 

1,973 

3,289 

>) 

27th 

)» 

2,316 

3,326 

„  iiotn 

2,144 

3,581 

March 

3rd 

)> 

2,305 

3,094 

Uctober  ord 

)j 

1,781 

3,068 

)j 

12th 

ij 

1,657 

2,807 

„  lUtn 

>> 

2,560 

3,153 

)> 

19th 

>> 

2,193 

2,787 

)» 

2,020 

3,548 

)> 

26th 

)) 

1,851 

3,135 

„  24th 

2,435 

3,631 

April 

2nd 

»> 

1,784 

2,608 

„  oist 

jy 

2,414 

3,882 

)) 

9th 

>> 

1,675 

2,330 

November  7th 

)j 

2,642 

4,167 

)> 

16th 

i> 

1,944 

2,685 

„  14tn 

j> 

2,569 

3,981 

)) 

23rd 

>» 

1,742 

2,742 

„  21st 

1) 

2,592 

3,981 

)) 

30th 

2,139 

2,715 

„  2oth 

2,813 

4  121 

May 

7  th 

» 

1,554 

2,400 

December  4th 

»> 

2,849 

4,486 

)] 

14th 

I) 

1,899 

2,572 

„  lltn 

j> 

2,575 

4,432 

)) 

21st 

>> 

1,662 

2,551 

„  loth 

n 

2,656 

4,462 

)) 

28th 

II 

1,817 

2,393 

zotn 

J) 

2,592 

3,965 

June 

4th 

)i 

2,249 

3,204 

January  1st, 

1904 

2,741 

4,077 

)> 

11th 

II 

2,289 

3,566 

otn 

)) 

2,524 

3,964 

t) 

18th 

11 

2,042 

3,273 

„  15th 

>) 

2,901 

4,047 

>i 

25th 

IJ 

2,333 

3,470 

July  2nd, 

1904 

2,250 

3,505 

May 

13th, 

lyuo 

2,324 

3,508 

„  9tn 

}> 

2,433 

3,772 

)) 

20th 

II 

1,969 

3,418 

„  16th 

?> 

2,712 

4,099 

I) 

27  th 

u 

2,229 

3,302 

23rd 

» 

2  637 

4,199 

June 

3rd 

II 

2,384 

3,875 

„  30th 

>i 

2,066 

3,387 

)> 

10th 

)l 

2,836 

4,558 

August     6  th 

i> 

2,248 

3,116 

)) 

17th 

11 

2,527 

3,432 

„  13th 

)' 

2,086 

3,503 

J) 

24th 

11 

2,984 

4,495 

„  20th 

jj 

2  281 

^  ^63 

July 

1st 

11 

2,680 

4,022 

27th 

!) 

2,262 

3  688 

)) 

8th 

11 

2,866 

4,377 

September  3rd 

)) 

2  244 

2,689 

)> 

15th 

11 

2,715 

4,065 

„  10th 

>J 

2,119 

3,491 

I) 

22nd 

II 

2,725 

4,075 

„  17th 

)) 

1,984 

2,945 

>i 

29th 

II 

2,870 

4,356 

„  24th 

)> 

O,  i  Ov 

August 

5th 

II 

2,893 

4,414 

October  1st 

JI 

9  951 

)) 

12th 

II 

2,972 

3,946 

„  8th 

» 

2,207 

3,707 

)) 

19th 

11 

2,412 

3,893 

„  15th 

>) 

2,572 

3,801 

26th 

II 

„  22nd 

)I 

2,480 

3,732 

September2nd,, 

2,712 

4,391 

29th 

)J 

2,258 

3,402 

» 

9th 

11 

2,708 

3,961 

November  5th 

J> 

2,610 

3,837 

16th 

II 

2,781 

4,460 

„  12th 

>> 

1,798 

2,828 

» 

23rd 

11 

2,936 

4,354 

19th 

J) 

2,661 

3,981 

30th 

11 

2,559 

4,266 

„  26th 

>) 

2,634 

4,123 

October  7th 

11 

2,668 

4,442 

mT-E.— References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commiaaion  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are  to  the  page- 
numbering  in  brackets.  j  , 
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Table  II — {continued). 


Week  ending. 

Highest 
daily 
aggregate 

of  men 
employed. 

Amount  of 
Wages  for 
Week. 

Week  ending. 

Highest 
daily 
aggregate 

of  men 
employed. 

Amount  of 
Wages  for 
Week. 

£ 

£ 

December  3rd 

5) 

2,533 

4,012 

October  14th  „ 

2,661 

4,318 

)) 

lOth 

)) 

2,614 

4,461 

21st  „ 

2,215 

3,612 

n 

17th 

)> 

2,569 

3,675 

„     28th  „ 

3,773 

4,192 

M 

24th 

JJ 

2,479 

3,501 

November  4th  ,, 

3,049 

4,576 

»J 

31st 

J) 

2,722 

3,159 

„    nth  „ 

2,474 

4,333 

January 

7th,  1905 

2,432 

4,249 

„     18th  „ 

1,845 

3,394 

}> 

14th 

)) 

2,475 

3,450 

„     25th  „ 

2,510 

3,701 

)! 

21st 

J> 

2,148 

3,249 

December  2nd  „ 

2,585 

3,939 

»J 

28th 

JJ 

2,334 

3,558 

9th  „ 

2,738 

4,271 

February  4th 

JJ 

1,920 

2,818 

„     16th  „ 

3,032 

4,651 

nth 

J) 

2,363 

3,350 

„     23rd  „ 

2,569 

4,205 

18th 

JJ 

2,110 

3,452 

„     30th  „ 

2,351 

3,165 

25th 

JJ 

1,884 

3,038 

January  6th,  1906 

2,684 

3,770 

March 

4th 

)) 

1,924 

2,833 

„     13th  „ 

3,033 

4,480 

11th 

)  ? 

2,315 

3,360 

„     20th  „ 

2,481 

3,875 

18th 

J) 

1,837 

3,186 

„     27th  „ 

2,784 

4,000 

25th 

) ) 

2,328 

2,972 

February  3rd  ,, 

2,333 

3,596 

April 

1st 

> )  ~ 

1,892 

2,983 

„     10th  „ 

2,615 

4,054 

)) 

8th 

2,117 

2,999 

„     17th  „ 

2,062 

3,469 

)> 

15th 

2,234 

2,999 

„     24th  „ 

2,592 

3,674 

)> 

22nd 

1,859 

2,405 

March     3rd  „ 

2,601 

3,928 

)) 

29th 

JJ 

2,347 

2,564 

10th  „ 

2,783 

4,148 

May 

6th 

J) 

2,526 

3,905 

i 

17th  „ 

2,218 

3,630 

March 

24th, 

1906 

2,302 

!  3,665 

1 

July     28th,  1906 

2,875 

4,722 

)) 

31st 

)> 

1,925 

2,971 

August   4th  ,, 

2,685 

4,357 

April 

7th 

>j 

2,329 

3,370 

nth  „ 

2,725 

3,795 

1) 

14th 

)> 

2,047 

2,864 

18th  „ 

2,900 

4,627 

)} 

21st 

)) 

2,731 

3,344 

1     „       25th  „ 

2,954 

4,630 

J) 

28th 

I! 

2,769 

4,085 

1 

j  September  1st  ,, 

2,798 

4,664 

May 

5th 

>> 

2,402 

4,087 

8th  „ 

2,948 

4,994 

)) 

12th 

») 

2,276 

3,431 

„     15th  „ 

3,131 

4,784 

>» 

19th 

)) 

2,624 

3,760 

„    22nd  „ 

2,618 

4,192 

>j 

26th 

>> 

2,361 

3,788 

„     29th  „ 

2,613 

4,160 

June 

2nd 

)> 

2,536 

3,538 

i  October  6th  ,, 

2,528 

3,958 

)} 

9  th 

)> 

2,489 

3,402 

„     13th  „ 

2,938 

4,446 

)) 

16th 

)J 

2,571 

3,723 

l!       „     20th  „ 

2,707 

4,125 

)) 

23rd 

)> 

2,372 

3,811 

:    „  27th  „ 

3,143 

4,772 

)) 

30th 

}> 

2,241 

3,608 

1  November  3rd,, 

2,791 

4,492 

July 

7  th 

») 

2,598 

3,696 

„     10th  „ 

3,222 

4,912 

14th 

)> 

2,902 

4,526 

I        „     17th  „ 

2,856 

4,486 

21st 

J) 

2,951 

4,783 

429. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


APPENDIX  XIV. 


Interviews  with  the  Representatives  of  three  Steamship  Companies  engaged  in  the  Coasting 

Trade  who  employ  a  Per]vla.nent  Staff. 


Interview  with  a  Representative  of  Langlands,  Rumford  Place.    December  ISth,  1906. 

Character  of  Company  : — Regular  line  to  Glasgow.    All  year  round,  but  winter  is  the  busiest  time. 

Nature  of  Staff" : — They  have  a  staff  on  a  weekly  engagement — about  88  in  number.  They  do  both 
stevedoring  and  porterage  work  interchangeably.  Casuals  are  taken  on  if  the  regular  staff  cannot  cope  with 
the  work. 

Hojv  is  a  regular  Staff  possible  1 — Because  the  steamers  come  and  go  regularly. 

Has  the  regular  Staff  been  found  advantageous  ? — Yes  (1)  Paying  once  a  week  is  much  easier.  (2)  The  main 
thing  is  that,  broadly  speaking,  they  have  found  it  pay.  They  get  a  better  class  of  men,  and  the  permanent 
employment  keeps  them  steady. 

Hours  and  Pay  : — Pay  30s.  per  week.  8d.  per  hour  overtime.  About  quarter  of  the  men  get  32s.  6d. 
apart  from  overtime,  as  being  leading  men  in  the  hold,  or  doing  other  extra  duties.  Hours  54  per  week. 
These  hours  the  men  have  to  put  in  at  any  time  they  are  ordered,  including  the  night.  Occasionally  work 
is  continued  all  night,  but  it  is  avoided  where  possible,  and  very  seldom  occurs,  and  there  is  no  grumbling. 
Hours  worked  in  a  recent  week  (the  week  begins  on  a  Friday)  :  Friday,  8  ;  Saturday,  8  ;  Monday,  14  ; 
Tuesday,  11  ;  Wednesday,  12;  Thursday,  6. 

Occasionally  there  is  loss  on  a  week  through  not  having  work  enough  to  fill  up  the  time  of  the  men.  At  a 
guess,  he  would  say  this  happened  to  a  small  extent  one  week  in  three,  but  on  the  whole  they  gained  through 
the  work  being  better  done. 

Note. — The  week  begins  Friday  morning.  They  pay  for  the  previous  week  ending  Thursday  night  on  Fri- 
day midday  when  the  men  go  home  to  meals.  They  have  to  be  back  in  an  hour,  and  so  there  is  not  such 
chance  of  drinking  it,  and  the  wife  gets  her  share. 

Jfow  long  has  the  System  been  at  JVork  1 — Seven  years  or  more. 

Difficulties : — (a)  Foremen.  The  Foremen  were  at  first  rather  reluctant.  They  are  now  very  glad,  as 
they  get  a  better  class  of  men,  and  they  do  their  work  better.  If  they  did  not  they  would  be  let  go  at  the  end 
of  the  week,  and  know  they  would  then  be  casuals  like  others. 

(b)  Monday  work.  They  turn  up  quite  well.  There  is  no  trouble  about  it.  They  are  anxious  to  keep 
their  situation. 

Age  of  Men  : — Does  not  know  if  they  are  older  than  the  average  'docker.'    Not  long  enough  to  know. 
Engagement : — Is  settled  between  Wharfinger  and  Foreman. 

Generally : — Does  not  think  their  system  could  be  adopted  by  Ocean  lines,  but  if  a  central  board  could  take 
the  matter  up  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing,  and  in  any  case  well  worth  trial. 


Interview  with  Mr.  J.  R.  Jones,  Belfast  Steamship  Company,  Limited, 
5,  Chapel  Street,  W.    December  18th,  1906. 

Character  of  Company : — Regular  line  to  Belfast.    Always  one  boat :  sometimes  three  a  week. 

Nature  of  Staff : — About  90  regular  men,  working  in  gangs  under  foremen  in  the  hold  or  on  the  quay.  If 
needed  they  would  be  transferred  from  quay  to  hold  or  vice  versa :  but  this  seldom  is  needed. 

Casuals  are  taken  on  for  extra  press  of  work,  but  would  not  exceed  a  maximum  of  50. 
Hoiv  is  a  regular  Staff  possible  1 — Because  of  the  regularity  of  the  service. 

Has  the  regular  Staff  been  advantageous  1 — Yes.  They  get  better  men.  Vacancies  are  filled  up  by  picking 
out  the  best  of  the  casuals.  The  men  are  not  really  very  keen  to  get  the  permanent  work.  It  is  too  con- 
tinuous for  them.  The  elder  men  in  this  respect  are  better  than  the  younger.  Their  own  regular  men  are 
constant  and  stick  to  their  work. 

Hours  and  Pay  : — Pay  30s.  per  week.  Hours  :  60  hours  per  week,  to  be  put  in  when  required.  They  do 
not  have  any  losses  through  lack  of  work  to  give  the  men.  If  slack  elsewhere,  the  men  sort  the  cargo  in  the 
sheds,  etc. 

How  long  has  the  System  been  at  Work  ? — Certainly  ever  since  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Company  35 
years  ago. 

Difficulties  : — (a)  Foreman,  none,    (b)  Monday  work,  none. 


Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are  to  the  pa^e- 
numbering  in  brackets. 
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Age  of  jlfe«  :— Undoubtedly  many  are  older  than  the  average.  Some  have  been  with  them  20  years  and 
more.    He  will  give  actual  ages  got  out  a  year  ago,  if  written  to. 

Engageiw.nt : — Foremen  can  take  on  and  discharge.  Every  weekly  man,  however,  who  has  a  grievance  can 
bring  it  to  him,  and  though  of  course  they  wish  to  support  the  foreman,  yet  there  would  be  inquiry,  and  as 
a  fact  no  one  would  be  discharged  by  caprice  of  a  foreman. 

Provision : — No  sick  club,  or  pension  fund,  or  tontine  in  connection  with  the  Company,  but  he  knows  many 
of  the  men  belong  to  such  societies. 


Interview  with  Captain  Bell,  Dublin  Steamship  Company,  13,  Water  Street. 

Character  of  Company: — Is  a  regular  line  to  Dublin.    Running  two  and  sometimes  three  steamers  daily. 

Nature  of  Staff: — The  Company  employ  about  60  regular  men,  who  are  transferable  between  hold  and 
quay.  Any  shortage  of  labour  is  made  up  by  casual  men,  but  the  number  would  not  run  above  10.  They 
work  night  and  day  shifts.  If  a  permanent  man  gets  lazy  they  turn  him  off  and  take  someone  from  outside 
in  his  place. 

n^hat  makes  a  regular  Staff  possible  '! — The  regularity  of  the  work,  boats  coming  in  and  out  twice  a  day. 

Has  the  regular  Staff" proved  advantageous  ■? — Yes.  They  are  better  men  who  know  the  work.  They  are 
divided  into  gangs  under  the  foreman  and  know  the  business,  which  is  of  a  special  kind,  including  cattle  and 
pig  driving. 

Honrs  and  Pay : — Pay.  Regular  pay  30s.  per  week.  They  get  also  5s.  if  they  come  out  on  a  Sunday, 
even  if  only  for  an  hour.  Thoy  are  paid  every  Friday  at  midday  for  the  week  ending  the  night  before. 
Hours  :  They  are  engaged  to  work  70  hours  a  week,  to  be  put  in  as  required,  but  it  is  a  maximum  which  is 
never  reached. 

How  long  has  the  System  been  at  Work  ? — Always  to  bis  knowledge.  The  Company  is  the  oldest  in 
Liverpool. 

Difficulties  : — (a)  Foremen.  They  have  had  no  trouble.  The  foremen  have  grown  up  with  them  as  boys. 
{b)  Monday-work.  Sometimes  there  is  some  irregularity  when  specially  hard  worked,  and  a  little  time  off'  is 
taken.    But  this  does  not  apply  to  one  day  more  than  another,  and  the  regular  men  turn  up  very  well. 

Age  of  the  Men  : — He  does  not  know  if  they  are  older  than  the  average.  Some  stay  on.  Some  go. 
There  are  always  a  few  new  ones.  He  recognizes  some  faces,  but  they  are  much  alike,  and  are  all  Irish 
Roman  Catholics. 

Method  of  Engagement  : — Special  forms  are  used,  one  of  which  can  be  sent.  The  foremen  engage  and 
dismiss,  subject  to  his  own  decision.    There  are  no  arbitrary  dismissals. 

Provision: — The  men  give  Id.  a  week  each  to  the  Hospitals.  The  foreman  urges  them  though  he  can- 
not compel  them.  But  if  a  man  does  not  give  his  subscription  he  himself  cuts  his  Christmas-box  of  10s.  down 
proportionately. 

The  Company  used  to  give  the  men  half-pay  when  sick,  but  stopped  doing  so  after  a  strike  they  had  five 
years  ago. 

Trade  Union  : — Is  not  recognised  by  them  at  all.    They  may  have  union  men  for  all  he  knows. 
Generally  : — He  thinks  other  Companies  employ  de  facto  permanent  men. 
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KOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  ; 

APPENDIX  XVI. 


Table  showing  Rates  of  WagesJpaid  to  Dock  Labourers  by  the  Docks  Committee  of  the 

Bristol  Corporation. 


Rates  of  Pay. 


Grain  Porters. 
IF eighers. 

For  weighing  up  to   1,400  bushels,  4s.  6d. 

Do.  -       -   1,500      „      4s.  9d. 

Do.  1^600      „  5s. 

and  3Jd.  per  100  bushels  for  everj-  additional  100  bushels.  Minimum  pay,  4s.  6d.  per  day ;  2s.  3d.  per 
half -day.    Overtime,  5^d.  per  100  bushels. 

•  Landers. 

Heavy  grain  per  100  bushels,  5d. 

Light      „  ........  „         „  4id. 

Overtime  (light  or  heavy)   „        „  6|d. 

Bushellers. 

Heavy  grain   per  100  bushels,  4-|d. 

Light     „..,--...  ,^        „  4d. 

Overtime  (light  or  heavy)   „        ,,  6^d. 

Truckers  and  Trimmers  in  Sheds. 

For  trucking  and  trimming  up  to        ....      1,400  bushels,  4s.  3d. 

Do.  do.  ....      1,500      „     4s.  6d. 

Do.  do.  ....      1,600      „      4s.  9d. 

and  3|d.  per  100  bushels  for  every  additional  100  bushels.  Minimum  pay,  4s.  3d.  per  day  ;  2s.  2d.  half- 
day.    Overtime,  5^d.  per  100  bushels. 

Trimmers  to  and  from  Elevators. 
5s.  per  day.    Overtime,  time  and  a  half. 

Day  JForkers  employed  in  Sundry  other  Operations. 
4s.  6d.  per  day.    Overtime,  7s.  6d.  if  employed  all  night. 

General  Goods. 
Porters. 

Day  work  6|d.  per  hour. 

Overtime        ..........     9d.  „ 

Checkers. 

Per  dav  ...  5s  lOd  I  *°  ^  P"™"  summer) 

1  (8   „    to  5    „  winter) 
Overtime       ..........      9d.  per  hour. 

Timber. 
Porters. 

Per  day  .5s.  6d.  (Mondays  to  Fridays). 

Overtime  9d.  per  hour. 

Saturdays  (morning)  43.  per  day. 

Checkers. 

Per  day  5s.  lOd. 

Overtime  9d.  per  hour. 

Stevedores'  Men  (paid  by  Contractors). 

Day  work  6jd.  per  hour. 

Overtime  9d.  per  hour. 

Leading  hands  are  paid  extra  rates. 


Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are  to  the  page- 
numbering  in  brackets. 
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I. — Statement  of  Net  Register  Tonnage  entering  the  Port  of  Bristol  each  week 

FROM  May,  1904,  to  April,  1906,  inclusive. 


Port  of  Bristol. 


Weekly  Statement  of  Net  Register  Tonnage. 


Week  ending. 

Foreign. 

Coastwise. 

Steam. 

Sailing. 

Total. 

Steam. 

Sailing. 

Total. 
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>) 
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155 
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Nov. 
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'5 
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12, 
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651 
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11, .371 
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Dec. 

3, 
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171 

24,795 
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11 
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)i 
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)}"""" 
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152 
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6,082 

18,858 

31, 

;)"""" 

21,122 

1,235 

22,357 

12,934 

4,788 

17,722 

Jan. 

7, 

1905    -       -       -  - 

13,056 

13,056 

13,146 

7,363 

20,509 

5> 

14, 

)>"""" 

15,727 

1,277 

17,004 

16,294 

5,745 

22,039 

1  * 

21, 

51             "              "  " 

13,882 

13,882 

11,194 

4,633 

15,827 
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Weekly  Statement  of  Net  Regider  Tonnage. — cont. 


Week  ending. 

Foreign. 

Coastwise. 

Steam. 

Sailing. 

1  otai. 

feteam. 

Sailing. 

iotai. 

Jan.  28, 

1905    -       -       -  - 

22,867 

1,751 

24,618 

11    A  O  ^ 

J  1,937 

7,152 
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»  15, 

18, 2  00 
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2 '2 
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255 

Cfij  Apr  i 
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0,281 

lo,  /  /4 

„  29, 

14,284 

2,090 

10,074 

1  o    1  /• 
lo,6i6 

6,30  / 

n  A  A  o*J 

iy,y  iio 

May  6, 

14,859 

1  A  OKA 

1  1  Ofl^ 

1  i,89o 

6,095 

T  T  f  1  T 

i7,yy  1 

„  13, 

1-1,449 

96 

10,540 

io,4y4 

i  ,410 

AO  AAA 

j-^,yoy 

„  20, 

14,726 

1,381 

1/2    1  A'7 

lo,iU7 

1 0,580 

r.  ACT 

6,96  / 

00  K  A'7 

J  J,  547 

„  27, 

1  K  one 

15,896 

966 

ib,oo  J 

1  A  ©O 

i9,ooy 

o,14J 

June  3, 

14,3o7 

1,278 

lo,63o 

11,30/ 

8,006 

T  A       T  0 

iy,4io 

„  10, 

26,451 

A/*    4  ^  ~l 

26,4ol 

13,984 

8,284 

AO  Oi!  Q 

„  17, 

20,711 

2,337 

AO  A  <  O 

23,048 

12, /66 

4,933 

1  ^    /?  A  A 

1  /,Dyy 

„  24, 

21,513 

788 

AO  OAT 

22,301 

1  /,oOj 

/,o  18 

0  K  AOA 

„  31, 

28,334 

/  6/ 

AA    T  A1 

29,101 

16,3.39 

o,328 

-^4,00  / 

July  8, 

16,957 

670 

17,62/ 

b,t)oo 

OA  AQ  F\ 

^U,UoO 

„  15, 

14,822 

O  A  A 

800 

1 0,6  22 

11  1 1 .0 
1 1,1 1  .i 

T  '2  a  A 

/  ,oyu 

1  Q  KAO 

lo,OU^ 

,,  -'-'1 

15, /93 

O    O  A  A 

3,890 

1  A  n  OO 

19,683 

20,980 

/,ol  J 

00   K A'7 

jOjoy  1 

29 

23,090 

874 

AO  A  /*  ^ 

23,964 

1  A  Ec^n 
14,0/9 

'7  1  /< 

6,  / 14 

AT  ono 

Aug.  5, 

12,108 

2,454 

14,562 

16,2  /  / 

C  O  1  Q 

6,818 

0  9  AO  K 

.,  12, 

20,600 

1,167 

21 ,767 

11,/  23 

0,662 

1  1 ,000 

»  19, 

27,205 

1,935 

O  A   T   <  A 

29,140 

1  ?^  OAC 

10,206 

c,oy6 

00  OAO 

26 

12,505 

1,323 

TO    Ci  A  O 

13,828 

19,320 

G  Q  OA 

A'7  TAK 
/  ,  /  UO 

Sept.  2, 

24,120 

2,632 

26,752 

14,269 

^7   1  (=il 

/ ,  lol 

Ol    A  OA 

21,420 

,,  9, 

19,305 

1,026 

20,331 

13,625 

7,750 

AT    0^  K 

Jl,o7o 

„  16, 

24,976 

24,976 

16,077 

C3  1  1  Q 

8, 1 13 

A  J   T  A  A 

-54,iyu 

»  23, 

19,401 

2,245 

21,646 

16, /84 

o,44<J 

OK  AAjI 
20,  J 24 

„  30, 

18,845 

702 

19,547 

17,443 

^7  A  1  A 

/,910 

A  K    0  K  0 

2o,ooo 

Oct.  7, 

15,317 

1,551 

16,868 

11  OAK 

1 1,825 

ct    r  K  A 

6,oo2 

18,377 

„  14, 

: ; 

31,006 

192 

31,198 

12,037 

9,648 

21,685 

„  21, 

17,084 

173 

17,257 

13,483 

7,333 

20,816 

„  28, 

24,559 

489 

25,048 

18,472 

7,738 

26,210 

Nov.  4, 

18,604 

18,604 

16,154 

5,782 

21,936 

11, 

13,399 

100 

13,499 

12,752 

7,049 

19,801 

„  18, 

18,469 

1.50 

18,619 

12,940 

0,599 

18,539 

„  25, 

16,460 

4,576 

21,036 

16,289 

7,885 

24,174 

Dec.  2, 

16,007 

930 

16,937 

14,997 

5,777 

20,774 

q 

20,028 

2,073 

22,101 

14,964 

6,882 

21,846 

Note. — Beferences  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are  to  the  page- 
numbering  in  brackets. 
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Weekly  Statement  of  Net  Register  Tonnage. — cont. 


vVeek  ending. 

oteam. 

oailing.  1 

i 

xoiiai. 

oteam. 

oailing. 

T/->f  qI 

1  Ouai. 

Dec.  16, 

1905     .       -       -  - 

20,429 

20,429 

12,319 

4,34V 

16,666 

20,407 

a  E  o  o 

2,538 

22,945 

16,270 

6,022 

A  A  AAA 

„  30, 

18,710 

1,509 

20,219 

7,m3 

2,617 

10,330 

Jan.  6, 

1906    -       -       -  - 

10,861 

o  o  o 

838 

11,699 

1  A       O  A 

10,  <84 

5,224 

16,008 

»  13, 

11,U4:7 

11,547 

A  A  A  OA 

20,039 

3,848 

AO    O  O  T 

23,887 

»  20, 

fi      "       "       "  " 

22,092 

OIK 

215 

22,307 

12,208 

4,362 

16,570 

»      "       "       "  " 

ll,o7b 

1 1,676 

11    OA  1 

17,891 

6,319 

A  A    01  A 

24,210 

Feb.  3, 

12,562 

952 

1  o  cr  1  >l 

13,514 

11,463 

7,114 

18,577 

„  10, 

,1      "       "       "  " 

28,530 

28,530 

15,283 

6,707 

21,990 

..  17, 

1,228 

10,1U4: 

15,226 

5,354 

20,580 

O  A 

,.  24, 

24,197 

11    A  ^  1^ 

1 1,046 

5,895 

1 6,941 

Mar.  3, 

,)"""" 

128 

CiCi  TOO 

22,732 

1  o   ^  o  ^ 

13,484 

4,944 

18,428 

„  10, 

16,675 

297 

16,972 

10,047 

4,964 

15,011 

„  17. 

18,168 

18,168 

10,970 

4,237 

15,207 

24, 

10,873 

125 

10,988 

15,704 

4,660 

20,364 

.,  31, 

,J             "              "               "  " 

19,530 

19,530 

12,743 

6,126 

18,869 

April  7, 

>?""** 

17,979 

1,487 

19,466 

12,718 

7,556 

20,274 

14, 

)>"""■ 

16,487 

16,487 

14,411 

3,045 

17,456 

21 

21,661 

343 

22,004 

13,148 

6,706 

19,854 

„  28, 

12,790 

61 

12,851 

12,512 

5,313 

17,825 

„  30, 

„    (one  day)  - 

12,574 

12,574 

2,831 

1,298 

4,129 

Total 

978,174 

47,286 

1,025,460 

748,134 

339,313 

1,087,447 

Bristol  Docks  Office, 

January  9th,  1907. 
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APPENDIX  XVIII. 

Statement  of  quantities  of  principal  goods  imported  into  and  exported  from  the  Port 
of  Bristol,  in  foreign  and  coastwise  trade  respectively,  during  the  years  1905 
and  1906/^^ 


*  The  information  in  the  above  Appendix  being  supplied  in  confidence  is  not  available  for  publication." 

Note. — Beferences  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Beports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  ihis  Vo'ume  are  to  the  page- 
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APPENDIX  XX.—co7iH,med. 


Union — Manchester  (Central),  3  Districts. 

II. — Disease  Table  taken  from  the  Application  and  Kepobt  Books  for  one  Year  from  September, 

1905,  to  September,  1906. 


Occupation. 


c 

o 


o  -zi 

to 

'3  o 

D  s  . 


'2 

5  m 

§1 


o 


1-5 


o 
o 


Total. 


1.  Building. 

Bricklayers 

Masons  - 
Painters  - 


Carpenters  | 
and  Joiners.  ^ 

Other  (Plas- 
terers, etc.). 

Builders' 
Labourers. 


Up  to  60 
60  and  over 

Up  to  60 
60  and  over 

Up  to  60 
60  and  over 

Up  to  60 
60  and  over 

Up  to  60 
60  and  over 

Up  to  60 
60  and  over 


6 
2 
1 

10 
1 

4 
4 
2 

1 

23 

•7 


Grand  Total 
Building 


Up  to  60 
60  and  over 


Total 


13 


16 

4 


20 


46 
10 


56 


2.  Dock  Labourers 

3.  Market  Porters 


4.  Warehouse  Por- 
ters. 


5.  Clothing 


6.  Dyers  - 


7.  French 

Polishers. 


8.  Factory 

Opei'atives. 


9.  WoodWoikers 


Up  to  60 
60  and  over 

Up  to  60 
60  and  over 

Up  to  60 
60  and  over 

Up  to  60 

60  and  over 

Up  to  60 
60  and  over 

Up  to  60 

60  and  over 

Up  to  60 

60  and  over 

Up  to  60 
60  and  over 


M.  14 
W.  3 

M.  1 


M. 


M.  8 
W.  4 

M.  10 
W.  5 

1 

1 


M.  2 
W.  10 

M.  2 
\V.  1 

2 
1 


M. 
VV. 

M. 
W. 


M. 
W. 


M. 
W. 

\V. 


M.  1 
W.  1 


M.  2 
W.  3 


W.  1 


M.  1 
W.  2 


4 
1 
7 
2 

M.  7 
W.  4 

M.  1 
W.  1 

1 


M. 


W.  2 


W.  3 


M.  4 
W.  8 

W.  2 
1 


M. 
W. 


M.  1 


5 
1 

26 

o 

39 
7 

M.  37 
W.  17 

M.  15 
VV.  8 

5 

1 


M. 
W. 


M.  13 
W.  32 


M. 
VV. 


3 
7 

11 

1 


)  55 


Up  to  60 

40 

54 

43 

18 

5 

15 

42 

19 

236 

Grand  Total  ] 

60  and  over 

1 

29 

15 

9 

2 

56 

^292 

Total 

41 

83 

58 

18 

5 

15 

51 

21 

292 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 

APPENDIX  XX.— continued. 


III. — Death  Eates»  from  Phthisis  in  Manchester  during  the  Years  1899,  1900,  and  1901, 

CALCULATED  ON  THE  CENSUS  FIGURES  FOR  1901.     SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS. 


Males — 

-10  years  and  ii 

pwards 

Females — 10  years  and  upwards. 

1 

Occupation.  - 

10— 

15— 

25—  t 

1 

45— 

65+ 

Total. 

10—  ] 

15—  i 

25—  ^ 

t5—  ( 

35+  1 

^otal. 

- 

12-27 

10-58 

5-37 

Law  Clerks     .       -  - 

Domestic  Indoor  Servants 

0-73 

0-99 

3-07 

2-05 

4-15 

1-85 

Charwomen 

4-19 

5-29 

3-81 

4-24 

- 

- 

- 





Laundry    and  Washing 
Service. 

Commercial  Occupations : — 

5-13 

3-57 

1-08 

- 

3-05 

3-29 

4-04 

3-26 

4-44 

3-73 

Merchants,  Agents,  Ac- 
countants,   and  Com- 
mercial Travellers. 

1-93 

3-83 

7-54 

3-22 

Commercial  or  Business 
Clerks. 

Conveyanceof  Men,Goods, 
and  Messages  : 

- 

1-56 

2-22 

1  37 

1-81 

On  Railways  - 
On  Roads : — 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5-83 

5-47 

7-25 

4-56 

Coachmen,  (rrooms,  (not 
domestic).  Cabmen. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

A.K  A 

O.I/* 

2  lb 

4  70 

5-65 

2-22 

Carmen,  Carriers,  Cart- 
ers,  Waggoners  (not 
farm). 

1-26 

22-33 

13-11 

9-09 

4-96 

In  Storage,  Porterage,  and 
Messages,  Messengers, 
Porters,  Watchmen  (not 
Railway  or  Government). 

Engineering  and  Machine 
making : — 

— 

— 

U  ab 

0  J  1 

4-27 

1-07 

Iron  founders  - 

U  DO 

2  o4 

0  00 

13-33 

3-29 

Blacksmiths,  Strikers 

- 

1-4+ 

3-89 

4-69 

8-77 

2-97 

Erectors,  Fitters,  Turners 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1-71 

3-66 

3-73 

2-31 

2-96 

Others  (Boilermakers)  - 

- 

2'20 

5-94 

6-75 

4-53 

Types,  etc. ;  Arms ;  Mis- 
cellaneous Metal  Trades. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

0-39 

1-79 

3-41 

1-63 

Vehicles  -       -       -  - 

Buildmgs  and   Work  oi 
Construction,  House 
Building,  etc.  : — 

- 

_ 
- 

_ 
— 

_ 
— 

_ 
— 

— 

— 

0-62 

1-88 

4-54 

- 

2-23 

Carpenters,  Joiners 

— 

- 

: 

5-70 

6-28 

4-25 

Bricklayers,  Bricklayers' 
Labourers,  Masons,  Ma- 
sons' Labourers. 

0*50 

2-92 

8-06 

15-38 

3-91 

Painters,  Decorators, 
Glaziers. 

0-82 

1-81 

3-95 

1-60 

Plumbers 

1-78 

5-59 

4-81 

5-56 

4-57 

Others-       .       -  - 

Wood,  Furniture,  Fittings 
and  Decorations  :■ — 

0-69 

5-51 

6-36 

6-06 

3-83 

Cabinet  Makers,  French 
Polishers,  Upholsterers. 

1-59 

3-98 

3-91 

3-05 

Workers  in  Wood  and  Bark 

3-91 

5-92 

2-72 

Glass  Manufacture  - 

1-20 

4-02 

4-76 

2-99 

Oil,  Grease,  Soap,  Resin, 
etc.,  Workers. 

1-1 

3-2 

1- 

4 


Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pa^es  in  this  Volume  are  to  the  page 
numbering  in  brackets. 
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APPENDIX  XX.~continued. 


III.— Death  Rates  from  Phthisis  in  Manchester  during  the  Years  1899,  1900,  and  1901,  calculaced 
the  ('ensus  Figures  for  1901.    Selected  Occupations.— coTiimwet^. 


Males 

— 10  years  and 

upwards. 

Females— 

-10  years  and  upwards. 

Occupation.  — 

10— 

15— 

25— 

45— 

65+ 

Total. 

1  ( 

1         ID  — 

25— 

45— 

65+ 

|Total. 

1-97 

2-43 

6-09 

2-68 

Paper   Box,  Bag-makers,  1- 
Stationery  Manufactur- 
ers, Printers,  Lithograph- 
ers, and  Bookbinders. 

03  0-90 

2-75 

4-07 

— 

1-33 

- 

0-98 

3-18 

4-47 

18-32 

2-95 

Cotton  Operatives  - 

-  1-67 

1-89 

3-82 

9-39 

1-84 

0-87 

2-67 

3-93 

- 

2-14 

Bleaching,  Printing,  Dye- 
ing, etc. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0-80 

3-92 

6-15 

2-49 

2-69 

Tailors  

Milliners,  Dressmakers  - 
Shirt  Makers,Seamstres3es 

-  1-02 

-  0-23 

-  1-83 

2-44 
1-08 
4-09 

0-45 
3-07 

_ 
- 

1-  27 
0-50 

2-  36 

- 

1-14 

7-90 

6-40 

6-80 

6-04 

Boot,  Shoe,  Slipper,Patten, 
Clog  Makers. 

Food,  Tobacco,  Drink,  and 
Lodging  : — 

- 

- 

- 

2-91 

9  39 

3-14 

Food-workers 

-  2-20 

4-17 

2-23 

2-34 

2-02 

6-00 

3-00 

4-54 

Inn,  Hotel-keepers,  Publi- 
cans, etc. 

1  54 

4-61 

9-62 

3-42 

Cellarmen,  Barmen,  others 
in  Inn,  Hotel,  etc., service. 

-  0-9 

0-6 

0-6 

2-77 

11-84 

14-23 

14-29 

10-07 

Costermongers,  Hawkers, 
Street  Sellers. 

-  8-33 

6-08 

_  j 

3-44 

5-22 

14-19 

21-76 

31-67 

14-29 

G-eneral  Labourers  -      .-  - 

-  1 

1 
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1 

Trade. 

Women. 

Service  

Charing  .... 

Bobbin  carrier 

Spinner  and  doubler 

Rag  sorter  .... 

Dressmaker  .... 

Laundress  .... 

Fustian  cutter 

Winder  .... 
Cloth  packer 

Bottler  

Print  worker 

Paper-bag  maker  - 

Market  gardener  - 

Umbrella  finisher  - 

Braid  tenser .... 

Flax  worker  .... 

Nil  

Total  Women 

Grand  Total,  Men  and  Women 

Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are  to  the  page- 
numbering  in  brackets. 
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APPENDIX  XXIII. 


Eates  of  Wages  paid  in  certain  Tin  Mines  in  Cornwall. 


Classes  of  Employes. 

Numbers 
Employed. 

Hours  of 
Work. 

Wages 
Average 
Week. 

Period  of 
Engagement. 

Extent  of 
Fluctuation  of 
Employment 
if  any. 

L— Carn  Brea  and  Tincroft  Mining  Co.,  Limited. 


(a)  Surface  Workers: — 
Men 

Boys  ... 

Girls  - 

(6)  Underground  Workers . 
Men 
Boys 

Females 
Young  persons 
Surface  labourers  - 
Underground  miners  - 


Underground  miners 
Enginemen  - 
Smiths  - 

Carpenters  - 
Tin  dressers  - 

Surface  Labourers 


316 
37 
75 

379 
128 


9  per  day. 


))    11  >> 


II    II  II 


15s.  to  £1. 
8s.  to  12s. 
5s.  to  6s.  6d. 

20s.  to  30s. 
10s.  to  12s.  6d. 


II. — The  Bassett  Mines,  Limited. 
9 1  per  day 


26 
22 
204 
287 


II    II  II 


II    II  II 


7s. 
9s. 
19s.  6d. 
23s.  9d. 


IIL— West  Kitty  Mining  Company. 


8  per  day. 

9 

)i  II 

9  I,  I, 

Q 

^    II  I) 

9 


20s. 

20s. 

13s.  3d. 
Men  &  boys. 

25s. 

13s.  6d. 
Men  &  boys. 

16s.  6d. 


4  weeks. 


II  II 


II  II 


II  II 
II  II 


Monthly. 
Weekly. 


None. 


Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Beports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are  to  the  page- 
numbering  in  Irackets. 
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APPENDIX  XXV. 


Metalliferous  Mines  in  the  Counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon. 


Special  Rules. 

The  following  rules  shall  be  observed  so  far  as  is  reasonably  practicable. 

1.  No  person  shall  use  or  cause  or  allow  to  be  used  in  the  mine  any  percussion  rock  drill,  unless 
a  water  jet  or  spray  or  other  means  equally  efficient  is  provided  and  used  so  as  entirely  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  dust  into  the  air. 

2.  After  blasting  in  any  end,  rise,  or  other  place,  no  person  shall  return  to  that  place  until  after 
the  lapse  of  at  least  half  an  hour,  unless  the  air  in  such  place  has  been  cleared  of  the  dust  and  smoke 
arising  from  such  blasting  by  efficient  ventilation  or  other  special  means,  or  unless  an  effective  respirator 
or  other  apparatus  is  used  to  prevent  his  inhaling  such  dust  or  smoke.  Blasting  shall  be  so  arranged 
that  men  working  in  other  places  shall  be  exposed  as  little  as  practicable  to  dust  and  smoke. 

3.  In  ends,  or  rises,  and  as  far  as  practicable  in  other  places,  no  person  shall  remove  or  cause  or 
allow  to  be  removed  the  rock  broken,  if  dry  and  dusty,  unless  it  has  been  effectiA  cly  damped  so  as  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  dust  into  the  air  during  removal. 

4.  The  owner,  agent  or  manager  shall  cause  all  stone-breaking  machines  used  at  the  mine  to  be 
provided  and  kept  provided  with  an  efficient  watering  or  other  arrangement  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
dust  into  the  air,  and  no  person  shall  work  or  cause  or  allow  to  be  worked,  any  such  machine  unless 
such  arrangemeuj  is  provided  and  effectively  used. 

5.  The  owner,  agent  or  manager  shall  cause  a  sufficient  number  of  suitable  sanitary  conveniences 
to  be  provided  above  and  below  ground  in  suitable  and  convenient  places  for  the  use  of  the  per-ons 
employed,  and  to  be  constantly  kept  in  a  cleanly  and  sanitary  condition,  and  no  person  shall  relieve 
his  bowels  below  ground  elsewhere  than  in  those  conveniences.  No  person  shall  soil  or  render  unfit 
for  use  in  any  way  any  convenience  or  sanitary  utensil  or  appliance  provided  for  the  use  of  the  persons 
employed  Pump  cisterns,  pumps  and  water  accumulations  in  the  mine  shall  not  be  directly  or 
indirectly  used  for  the  purpose  of  Rule  5  as  a  sanitary  convenience. 

6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner,  agent  or  manager  to  see  that  all  plant,  material  and  other 
things  necessary  to  enable  the  above  rules  to  be  carried  out  are  provided  and  maintained  in  working 
order,  and  to  appoint  sufficient  competent  officials  to  enforce  the  requirements  of  the  rules,  and  for 
this  purpose  to  assign  to  each  his  respective  duties. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officials  so  appointed  to  see  that  the  rules  are  observed  by  all  persons 
employed  in  the  mine  and  to  carry  out  the  duties  assigned  to  them. 

It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  all  persons  employed  in  the  mine  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
rules  and  with  such  instructions  as  may  be  given  to  them  by  the  officials  with  a  view  to  such  require- 
ments being  carried  out. 
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COMPARATIVE  AMOUNT  AND   COST   OF  PAUPERISM  IN  CALSTOCK 


Statement  showing  the  Population,  number  of  Paupers  and  Cost  of  Outdoor  Relief  in  Calstock,  Tavistock  and 

Statement  showing  the  differences  between 


Parishes. 

Year  ending  Michaelmas,  1873. 

Year  ending  Michaelmas,  1883. 

- 

Popula- 
tion in 
1871. 

Number  of  Paupers. 

Cost  of  Out- 
relief. 

Popula- 
tion in 
1881. 

Number  of  Paupers. 

Cost  of  Out- 
relief. 

Indoor. 

Out- 
door. 

Total. 

Indoor. 

Out-  1 
door. 

Total. 

Calstock  - 

Tavistock 
(Including 
Tavistock 
Hamlets). 

Rest  of  Tavis- 
tock Union. 

First  half-year 
Second 

6,557 

'70 

67 

453 

010 
520 

£    s.  d. 

706  15  6 

6S8    3  3 

6,485 

40 

48 

424 

All 

472 

£    s.  d. 
687  17  4 

694    6  2 

Average  for 
year  - 

6,557 

69 

448 

517 

1,394  18  9 

6,485 

46 

428 

474 

1,382    3  6 

First  half-year 
Second  „ 

7,781 

QQ 

87 

467 

oy  0 
554 

919    3  6 
855  13  6 

6,914 

87 

226 

00  1 

313 

572  18  10 
547    4  11 

Average  for 
year  - 

7,781 

92 

481 

573 

1,774  17  0 

6,914 

86 

239 

325 

1,120    3  9 

First  half-year 
Second  „ 

16,863 

104 
194 

882 
836 

986 
910 

1,662    5  4 
1,574  17  10 

15,758 

78 
78 

576 
571 

654 
649 

1,141    1  6 
1,097  10  \\ 

Average  for 
year  - 

16,863 

104 

859 

963 

3,237    3  2 

15,758 

78 

574 

652 

2,238  11  1\ 

Totals  - 

31,201 

266 

1,788 

2,054 

£6,406  18  11 

29,157 

211 

1,240 

1,451 

£4,740  18  10^ 

Parishes. 

1893  compared  with  1873. 

] 

Increase  in 
Population. 

Decrease 
in 

Population. 

Increase  in 
Number  of  Paupers. 

Decrease  in 
Number  of  Paupers. 

Increase  in 
cost  of  Out- 
relief. 

Decrease  in 
cost  of  Out- 
relief. 

indoor. 

Out- 
door. 

Total. 

Indoor. 

Out- 
door. 

Total. 

Calstock 

Tavistock 
(Including 
Tavistock 
Hamlets). 

Rest  of  Tavis- 
tock Union. 

1 

First  half-year 
Second  „ 

407 

55 
48 

50 
35 

105 
83 

£    s.  d. 
26  11  6 

66  14  7 

£    s.  d. 

Average  for 
year  - 

407 

51 

43 

94 

93    6  1 

First  half-year 
Second  ,, 

1,529 

41 
29 

308 

299 

349 
328 

578  11  1 
f04  18  6 

Average  for 
year  - 

1,529 

35 

304 

339 

1,083    9  7 
— ,  .  _ — 

First  half-year 
Second  „ 

2,155 

49 
39 

458 
419 

507 
458 

826  12  4 
761  15  1 

Average  for 
year  - 

2,155 

44 

439 

483 

1,588    7  5 

Totals  - 

4,091 

130 

785 

915 

£93    6  1 

£2,671  17  0 

KoTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Beports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are  to  the  page-nvmbering  in  brackets. 
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XVI. 


ND 

OTHER  DISTRICTS  OF  THE 

TAVISTOCK  UNION. 

1  THE  REST  OF  THE  TAVISTOCK  PoOR  LaW  UnION  FOR  THE 
S73  AND  1893,  AND  BETWEEN  1893  AND  1906. 

YEARS  1873,  1883,  1893,  1901  AND  1906,  wrxiT  a 

COMPARATIVE 

Year  ending  Michaelmas,  1893. 

Year  ending  Michaelmas,  1901. 

Year  endin 

g  MichaelmaSj  I '.,06. 

'opu- 
ition 
in 

891. 

Nuniber  of  Paupers. 

Cost  of  Out- 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

Number  of  Paupers. 

Cost  of  Out- 
relief. 

Popula- 
tion (in 
1906  1)  in 
1901. 

Number  of  Paupers. 

Cost  of  Out 
relief. 

In- 
door. 

Out- 
door. 

Total. 

relief. 
£    s.  d. 

In- 
door. 

Out- 
door. 

Total. 

Indoor. 

Out- 
door'. 

Total. 

i,150 
1) 

1  7 
19 

418 

41 0 

437 

733    7  0 
754  17  10 

.5,874 

29 
33 

287 
301 

316 
334 

£  s. 

805  6 

7R-'>  R 

d. 

H 

2 

5,874 

34 

■2iS 

282 

£    s.  d, 

644  10  4 

603  13  10 

),150 

18 

406 

424 

1,488    4  10 

.5,874 

31 

294 

325 

1,5S7  14 

Rl 

5,874 

37 

2.50 

287 

1,248    4  2 

),252 

57 
o  t 

58 

187 
168 

244 
226 

340  12  5 
350  15  0 

5,764 

!> 

71 

69 

152 
130 

199 

341  3 
319  14 

0 
3 

5,764 
I) 

58 

100 

10  J 

158 

304  11  6 
311  17  9 

57 

178 

235 

fiQI  7 

D  t7  1          1  O 

1 

70 

141 

211 

660  17 

3 

0,1  01 

56 

103 

159 

1       a  0 
blo    y  6 

1,708 

55 
65 

424 
417 

479 
482 

835  13  0 
813    2  9 

15,268 
>i 

58 
58 

310 
319 

368 
377 

874  2 
865  17 

7 
3 

15,268 

63 
57 

284 
269 

347 
326 

770  14  11 
802  19  1 

i,108 

60 

421 

481 

1,648  15  9 

1.5,268 

58 

315 

373 

1,739  19 

10 

15,268 

60 

277 

337 

1,573  14  0 

J,UO 

13G 

1,004 

1,140 

£3,828    8  0 

26,906 

159 

750 

909 

£3,988  11 

91 

26,906 

153 

629 

782 

£3,438    7  5 

1906  compared  wiih  1893. 


Increase  in 
Population. 

Decrease  in 
Population. 

Increase  in  Number  of 
Paupers. 

Decrease  in  Number  of 
Paupers. 

Increase  in  cost  of 
Out-relief. 

Decrease  in  cost  of  Out 
relief. 

Indoor. 

Out- 
door. 

Total. 

Indoor. 

Out- 
door. 

Total. 

276 

23 

23 

142 

142 

£     s.  d. 

88  16  8 

)> 

15 

15 

170 

170 

151    4  0 

276 

19 

19 

156 

156 

240    0  8 

488 

3 

82 

85 

36    0  11 

>) 

68 

68 

38  17  3 

488 

3 

75 

78 

74  18  2 

560 

8 

8 

140 

140 

C4  18  1 

8 

148 

156 

10    3  8 

560 

8 

8 

8 

144 

152 

75    1  9 

560 

764 

27 

27 

11 

375 

386 

£390    0  7 
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APPENDIX  XXVII. 


Number  of  Widows  with  their  Dependents  relieved  during  the  Year  ending  Michaelmas,  1906, 
IN  Calstock  Parish,  in  the  Poor  Law  Union  of  Tavistock,  classified  according  to  the 
Occupation  of  the  Deceased  Husband. 


Occupation  of 
Deceased  Husband. 

Number  of 
Orphans 

Number  of 

Their 
Dependents 

Number  of 

If  1U.U  Wo 

relieved. 

Total  of 

without 
Father  or 
Mother 
relieved. 

deserted 
Wives 
relieved. 

Their 
Dependents 

(a) 
Women 

Depen- 
dents. 

An  underground  miner 
known  to  have 
worked  in  mines  out- 
s  i  d  e  the  United 
Kingdom. 

— 



1 

5 

1 

— 

2 

5 

An  underground  miner 
not  known  to  have 
worked  outside  the 
United  Kingdom. 

28 

1 

28 

1 

A  worker  in  the  ar- 
senic reduction 
works. 

8 

19 

8 

19 

*  Known  to  have 
worked  not  in  the 
above  trades  but  in 
other  than  the  above. 

1 

4 

38 

13 

39 

17 

Trade  not  known 

Total  - 

2 

9 

75 

33 

77 

42 

This  includes  widows  and  children  of  mine  and  quarry  labourers,  e.g.,  employed  on  the  surface. 
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APPENDIX  XXVIII. 


WORTLEY  UNION.* 


1. — Copy  of  Statement  and  Correspondence  between  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  the 
WoRTLEY  Union  and  Messrs.  X  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  the  years  1892-94. 


Statement  as  to  Deaths  of  Workmen  employed  in  certain  Mines  in  the  Union. 

At  D.,  in  the  Bradfield  township  of  the  Wortley  Union,  are  situate  the  coal  and  ganistei  mines  of 
Messrs.  X  and  Co.,  Limited,  in  which  several  hundred  men  are  employed. 

For  several  years  past  many  of  the  men  working  in  these  mines  have  suffered  from  a  form  of  lung  disease 
resembling  phthisis,  and  have  in  numerous  cases  become  wholly  incapacitated  from  work,  and  become  charge- 
able to  the  Union,  and  many  have  died  from  the  disease,  leaving  their  families  chargeable. 

In  November  1892,  the  following  correspondence  took  place  between  the  Guardians  and  the  above- 
mentioned  Company  : — 

Denistone,  near  Sheffield. 
Dear  Sirs,  22nd  November,  1892. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Wortley  Union  to  communicate  with  you  respecting 
the  deaths  of  certain  of  your  workmen,  the  families  of  whom  have  subsequently  become  and  are  now  charge- 
able to  the  Common  Fund  of  the  Union. 

It  was  stated  to  the  Guardians  at  their  last  meeting,  when  the  applications  of  two  men  (Edward  Walton 
and  Samuel  Thompson)  for  relief  were  investigated,  that  they  were  disabled  in  consequence  of  impaired 
health — probably  brought  about  by  working  in  certain  parts  of  your  company's  mines,  where  impure  air 
existed  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  dynamite,  and  it  was  also  alleged  that  the  deaths  of  certain  other  work- 
men, viz.,  Albert  Smith,  Jonas  Elliott,  Thomas  Woodhead  and  William  AUott,  were  possibly  accelerated  by 
the  same  cause. 

The  Guardians  deem  it  only  right,  both  in  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers  who  are  saddled  with  the 
burden  of  maintaining  the  families  of  these  deceased  men,  and  also  of  your  company,  that  the  cases  should  be 
brought  under  your  notice,  and  the  Board  will  be  glad  to  receive  any  communication  which  you  may  be 
pleased  to  make  to  them  on  the  subject. 

The  Guardians  meet  on  Friday,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  on  or  before  that  day. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Wm.  Dransiield. 

Messrs.  X  and  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

D.,  Sheffield. 


Wm.  Dransfield,  Esq., 

Clerk  to  the  Wortley  Union. 

Dear  Sir, 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  22nd  inst.  respecting  the  deaths  of 
certain  of  our  workmen,  whose  families  have  subsequently  become,  and  are  now,  chargeable  to  the  Union 
Funds. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  you  only  suggest  it  as  a  probability  in  two  of  the  cases,  and  a  possibility  in  the 
others,  that  the  deaths  of  the  men  you  name  may  be  attributed  to  their  employment  in  our  mines,  and  whilst 
we  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  the  inhaling  of  the  fumes  of  dynamite  may  not  be  injurious  to  health,  we  hope 
that  the  deaths  referred  to  were  not  the  consequence  of  their  service  with  us. 

We  assure  you,  and  through  you,  the  Guardians  of  the  Wortley  Union,  that  the  mine  is  well  ventilated, 
and  that  every  means  is  taken  for  the  preservation  of  the  miners'  health. 

The  efforts  of  the  company's  officials  to  this  end  shall  not  be  relaxed,  but  on  the  contrary — not  only  in 
our  interests  as  large  ratepayers,  but  on  the  much  higher  ground  of  humanity,  and  of  our  duty  to  safeguard 
our  workmen  in  every  way  we  can— they  shall,  if  it  be  possible,  be  redoubled,  to  secure  their  health  and 
comfort  as  far  as  the  nature  of  their  occupation  will  allow,  but  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  explosive 
is  not  practicable. 

Yours  faithfully, 

X  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

  J.  J.  P.,  Secretary. 

*  The  substitution  of  the  letter  X  for  the  name  of  the  firm,  and  of  initials  for  the  names  of  their  officials  seemed 
advisable. 


Attercliffe  Road, 
Sheffield. 

24th  November,  1892. 
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1. — Copy  of  Statement  and  Correspondence  between  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  the  Wortley  Union  £.nd 
Messrs.  X  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  the  years  1892-94 — continued. 

The  Guardians  also  communicated  with  their  district  medical  officer,  and  tfce  following  is  a  copy  of  his 
reply  :— 

Middlewood  House, 

Oughtibridge,  near  Sheffield. 

24th  November,  1892. 

Dear  Sir, 

Yours  of  yesterday  to  hand.  In  reply  I  am  not  prepared  to  assign  a  cause  for  the  unusual 
amount  of  lung  disease  prevailing  among  the  miners  working  at  Messrs.  X,  at  D.  Their  manager 
assures  me  the  pit-  is  ventilated  on  the  most  scientific  principles.  Also  that  they  have  and  are  ready  to  supply 
their  men  with  respirators,  which  they  do  not  wear.  It  is  urged  by  said  manager  that  the  mischief  is  not  caused 
by  the  chemical  nature  of  the  dynamite,  but  by  the  dust  from  a  very  friable  ganister.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  decide  this  question.  Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  the  Home  Secretary  has  directed  enquiries  to  be  made 
on  the  subject,  and  a  report  may  be  shortly  looked  for. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Geo.  Browning. 

W.  Dransfield,  Esq.   

The  Guardians,  thinking  that  this  information  received  from  their  medical  officer  as  to  enquiries  being 
directed  by  the  Home  Office  was  correct,  did  not  take  further  action,  but  as  they  are  led  to  believe  such 
enquiries  have  not  taken  place,  they  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  cases  has  con- 
siderably increased,  and  the  amount  of  relief  rendered  necessary  has  become  very  serious. 

At  the  present  time  the  following  cases  are  chargeable  to  the  Union : — 

Amounb  of 
weekly  relief. 


£  8.  d. 

1.  Widow  and  four  children  of  Edmund  Hall,  deceased,  residing  at  Hive  Yard,  Deepcar  0  8  (5 

3.  Widow  and  four  children  of  Thos.  Woodhead,  deceased,  residing  at  Carr  Head     -  0  7  6 

3.  Widow  and  two  children  of  Jonas  Elliott,  deceased,  residing  at  Carr  Head    -       -  0  4  6 

4.  Widow  and  four  children  of  Ben  Brooke,  deceased,  residing  at  Hive  Yard    -       -  0  9  0 

5.  Widow  and  six  children  of  Abel  Gillott,  deceased,  residing  at  Carr  Head      -       -  0  11  6 

6.  Widow  and  seven  children  of  Samuel  Thompson,  deceased,  residing  at  Mangle  Row  0  12  0 

7.  Widow  and  three  children  of  Charles  Walton,  deceased,  residing  at  Carr  Head     -  0  7  0 

8.  Widow  and  three  children  of  Charles  Crofts,  deceased,  residing  at  Carr  Head       -  0  7  0 

9.  Widow  and  two  children  of  Albert  Fieldsend,  deceased,  residing  at  Carr  Head     -  0  6  0 

10.  Widow  and  two  children  of  John  White,  deceased,  residing  at  Johnson  Street, 

Stockbridge   030 

The  father  in  each  of  the  above  cases  has  died  of  the  disease. 

11.  Vincent  Dyson,  Hoyle  House,  Stockbridge  (now  suffering)  with  wife  and  two  children  0  9  0 


Total  amount  of  relief  now  given  -------  -£450 


In  addition  to  the  above  the  following  men,  who  are  not  themselves  yet  chargeable,  but  who  contribute 
to  the  maintenance  of  relatives  who  are  chargeable  to  the  Union,  are  suffering  from  the  disease,  and  unable 
to  continue  their  contributions,  viz  : — 

George  Charlesworth,  Carr  Head,  Deepcar. 
Alfred  Hobson,  Brick  Row,  Deepcar. 

Notwithstanding  that  Messrs.  X  and  Co.  assert  that  the  men  working  above  ground  in  the  ganister 
mills  suffer  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  miners  do,  yet  in  all  the  cases  above  mentioned,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  Charles  Crofts,  the  men  worked  in  the  mines. 

The  Guardians  have  again  communicated  with  Messrs.  X,  and  the  following  is  a  copy  of  their  reply : — 

Sheffield. 

W.  Dransfield,  Esq.,  8th  June,  1894. 

Clerk  to  the  Wortley  Guardians, 

Penistone,  near  Sheffield. 

Dear  Sir, 

We  have  your  favour  of  the  6th  inst.,  addressed  to  our  Mr.  X  at  Deepcar,  which  on-!y 
reached  us  this  morning,  too  late  to  meet  you  at  X  as  desired.  We  assure  you  the  health  of  our  work- 
people has  always  had  our  most  serious  attention. 

It  is  not  the  miners  only  that  suffer.  Our  outside  workpeople  engaged  at  the  mills  are  effected  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  miners. 

,    Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are  to  the  page- 
numbering  in  brackets.  .  L_23fid/ai®  ■    isJSl  i  ■ 
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WoRTLEY  Union — conHmied. 

1.  —Copy  of  Statement  and  Correspondence  between  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  the  Wortley  Union  and 
Messrs.  X  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  the  years  1892-94 — continued. 

This,  we  conclude,  is  owing  to  the  inhaling  of  a  considerable  amount  of  dust,  which  necessarily  arises 
from  the  nature  of  their  work. 

We  have  tried,  from  time  to  time,  the  introduction  of  respirators,  sponges  and  other  protective  methods, 
but  the  men  will  not  wear  them. 

We  do  not  think  there  is  anything  arising  from  the  use  of  dynamite  that  is  injurious  to  the  workmen. 
We  have  tried  robnrite  in  the  past,  and  the  fumes  arising  from  it  are  equally  as  unpleasant,  whilst  the  material 
itself  is  unsuitable  for  our  blasting.  We  assure  you  we  are  desirous  of  protecting  our  workpeople  to  the 
utmost  of  our  ability,  and  the  subject  has  our  continual  attention. 

The  complaint  that  our  men  suffer  from  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  Sheffield  grinders. 

We  are  again  pressing  our  men  to  wear  sponges  over  the  mouth  and  nose,  to  obviate  this  as  far  as  possible. 
We  regret,  with  yourself,  these  circumstances,  and  the  charge  upon  the  parish  in  such  cases,  but  you  will  be 
aware  we  are  very  considerable  contributors  to  your  rates,  in  addition  to  which  the  invalided  are  a  considerable 
cost  to  us  from  time  to  time.  We  shall  be  glad  to  meet  you  at  our  Deepcar  works  and  afford  you  opportunity 
of  confirming  these  statements,  if  you  will  fix  an  appointment.  We  sent  you  a  telegram  this  morning 
addressed  to  Grenoside,  as  per  copy  herewith. 

We  are,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

X  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

J.  J.  P.,  Secretary, 
per  E.  A.  C. 

28th  June,  1894. 

By  direction  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Wortley  Union  I  beg  to  lay  before  you  the  enclosed  statement 
of  facts  having  reference  to  the  health  of  Messrs.  X  &  Co.'s  workmen,  and  the  serious  fatality  which 
occurs  amongst  them,  consequent,  it  is  believed,  upon  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  to  ask  that  such  enquiries 
as  you  may  deem  necessary  or  advisable  may  be  made,  both  in  the  interests  of  the  workmen  and  of  the 
ratepayers  of  the  Union. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Wra.  Dransfield. 

To  the  Home  Secretary. 

2. — Copy  op  Letter  dated  September  13th,  1894,  from  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines,  York 
AND  Lincolnshire  District,  to  the  Clerk  to  the  Wortley  Guardians. 

Wath. 
13th  September,  1894. 

Dear  Sir, 

You  will  have  received  my  note  explaining  the  cause  of  delay  in  replying  to  your  letter  of  the 
5th  inst.    I  regret  if  you  have  suffered  any  inconvenience. 

I  was  already  in  possession  of  the  correspondence  between  the  Guardians  of  the  Wortley  Union  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  of  all  the  facts  of  the  matter  in  question,  the  Secretary  of  State  having  referred  the 
whole  matter  to  me.  I  personally  thoroughly  investigated  it,  and  conversed  with  many  of  the  workmen. 
The  general  feeling  was — and  I  agree  with  this — that  the  danger  is  caused  more  by  the  dust  from  a  very 
friable  ganister  than  by  dynamite  fumes.  The  workmen,  hitherto,  have  absolutely  refused  to  use  respirators 
or  sponges,  although  the  same  were  provided  by  the  company. 

The  greatest  risk  appeared  to  me  to  be  rurt  in  the  grinding  or  crushing  of  the  ganister  on  the  surface, 
and  in  drilling  holes  for  blasting,  and  in  breaking  up  the  large  pieces  underground. 

Water,  and  other  means  for  removing  the  dust,  have  been  tried  on  the  surface,  and  now  the  owners  are 
using  steam — so  far  with  very  satisfactory  results— the  men  employed  at  this  v/ork  informing  me  that, 
practically,  the  dust  is  thereby  done  away  with.  " 

The  application  of  steam  underground  is,  however,  impracticable,  and  the  only  remedy  there  seems  to 
consist  ill  the  use  of  some  form  of  respirator.  I  saw  the  workmen  and  very  strongly  urged  this  upon  them, 
and  the  result  has  been,  I  am  glad  to  say,  that  they  have  agreed  to  make  the  trial. 

I  have  advised  the  Secretary  of  State,  therefore,  to  allow  a  certain  period  to  elapse,  in  order  that  a  fair 
and  sufficient  test  may  be  made,  both  as  regards  the  use  of  steam  above  ground,  and  of  respirators  below 
ground,  so  that  it  can  be  ascertained  whether  or  not  the  evil  effects  of  the  dust  are  reduced,  both  as  regards 
mortality  and  illness.    This  recommendation  the  Secretary  of  State  has  agreed  to. 

So  far  as  the  mines  themselves  are  concerned,  I  have  no  fault  whatever  to  find.  The  ventilation  is 
remarkably  good,  and  there  is  nothing  beyond  the  dust — which  is  inseparable  from  the  working  of  the 
ganister — at  all  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  workmen.  By  the  above  means  I  am  hoping  that  the  risk 
will  be  considerably  reduced. 

I  can  only  add  that  the  Guardians  may  be  assured  that  I  will  do  anything  I  can  to  help  them,  and  I 
trust  the  result  of  what  I  have  done  may  be  what  they — and  all  concerned — sincerely  desire. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

  Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  Frank  N.  Wardell. 

Wm.  Dransfield,  Esq. 
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3.— Copy  of  Letters  dated  October  9th,  1894,  and  May  22nd,  1895,  to  the  Clerk  to  the 
WoRTLEY  Guardians  from  the  Assistant  Under-Secretary,  the  Home  Office,  enclosing  further 
Eeport  by  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines,  York  and  Lincolnshire  District. 

Whitehall, 

9th  October,  1894. 

Sir, 

With  reference  to  your  letter  of  29th  June  last,  submitting  a  statement  as  to  the  deaths  of  workmen 
employed  in  certain  ganister  mines  in  the  Wortley  Union,  I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  acquaint 
you,  for  the  information  of  the  Guardians,  that  he  has  received  a  report  from  Mr.  F.  N.  Wardell,  H.M. 
Inspector  of  Mines,  to  the  following  effect, 

A  meeting  of  the  workmen  was  held  after  his  visit,  and  the  result  was  that  they  agreed  to  try  the  sponge 
respirators. 

The  men  have,  however,  been  on  strike  since  the  25th  of  August  (on  a  question  of  wages),  so  that  the 
test  has  really  only  been  in  operation  about  two  weeks.  When  work  is  resumed  the  use  of  the  respirators, 
will  be  continued.  The  use  of  steam  at  the  breakers  or  crushers  above  ground  was  being  continued  with 
satisfactory  results. 

The  Inspector  suggested  that  a  period  of,  at  any  rate,  six  months  should  be  allowed,  in  order  to  give 
both  the  steam  and  the  respirators  a  fair  ti'ial,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  has  approved  this  suggestion. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Henry  Cunningham, 


The  Clerk  to  the  Guardians 

of  the  Wortley  LTnion, 

Penistone,  near  Sheffield. 


Whitehall, 

22nd  May,  1895. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Secretay  of  State  to  forward  for  your  information,  with  reference  to  your 
letter  of  the  13th  instant,  a  copy  of  a  further  report  which  has  been  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Wardell,  H.M. 
Inspector  of  Mines,  with  reference  to  the  mortality  of  workmen  in  the  ganister  mines  at  D. 

A  copy  of  your  letter  has  also  been  referred  lo  Mr.  Wardell  in  order  that  the  matter  may  be  still 
further  investigated. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Henry  Cunningham. 

The  Clerk  to  the 

Wortley  Guardians, 

Penistone,  near  Sheffield. 


Memorandum. 

I  have  carefully  enquired  into  this  matter  again,  and  I  believe  that  the  adoption  of  respirators,  the  use 
of  water  in  drilling,  and  the  introduction  of  steam  under  the  "  breakers  "  on  the  surface,  are  producing 
"beneficial  effects. 

Only  four  men  have  died  in  the  last  nine  months,  out  of  an  average  of  300  hands  employed,  and  these 
cases  are  all  men  who  have  been  employed  for  a  long  time  in  the  mine.  There  are  at  present  only  three 
persons  off  work  on  account  of  illness. 

The  workmen  are,  I  think,  beginning  to  appreciate  the  useful  effects  of  respirators,  and  the  owners  are 
now  trying  an  improved  form  of  respirator  which  I  recommended  to  them,  and  which  is  lighter  and  cooler 
than  others  which  have  been  used. 

I  think  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  beneficial  results  will  continue. 

(Initialled)  F.  N.  W. 

7/5/95. 


Note.  References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are  to 
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APPENDIX  XXIX. 


Extract  from  Mr.  Walker's  Report,  under  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1887,  for  the 
Year  1905,  for  the  York  and  Lincoln  Inspection  District  (No.  5). 


Inhalation  of  Dust  in  Ganister  Mines. 

Dr.  Legge,  the  Medical  Inspector  of  Factories,  having  in  his  Report  for  1900  drawn  attention  to  the  large 
number  of  deaths  from  phthisis  among  ganister  miners  and  especially  at  one  raint^  in  my  district  in  the 
Stockbridge  Rural  District  area,  I,  by  your  instructions,  made  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  question  and  found 
that,  although  there  had  been  considerable  improvement,  due  to  better  mining  conditions  and  to  precautions 
being  taken,  during  the  three  years  ending  31st  December,  1904,  as  compared  with  a  similar  period  eight 
years  previously,  extra  precautions  might  with  advantage  be  adopted  at  some  mines  to  prevent  the  dust 
getting  into  suspension  in  the  air,  I  therefore  drafted  a  code  of  Special  Rules,  on  the  lines  of  thoso  established 
at  the  metalliferous  mines  in  Cornwall  in  1904,  and  discussed  them  at  several  meetings  with  the  owners  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  mines  from  which  ganister  is  raised  in  this  district,  and  eventually  these 
rules  with  a  few  amendments  were  proposed  by  you  to  the  owners  of  certain  mines,  and,  there  being  no 
objection  to  them,  they  became  duly  established  on  3rd  May  last. 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  owners  and  the  mines  at  which  the  rules  were  established : — 


Name  of  Owner. 

Name  of  Mine. 

Situation. 

Armitage  Works  Company  

Henholmes     -       -       .  - 

Deepcar. 

Armitage  Works  Company  

Deepcar  

Deepcar. 

Dyson,  J.  &  J.  

Deerpark       .       .       .  . 

Stannington. 

Dyson,  J.  &  J.  

Griflf  

Stannington. 

Dyson,  J.  &  J.  

Wheatshire    ...  - 

Bradfield. 

Dyson,  J.  &  J.  

Woodend       .      .       .  . 

Stannington. 

Fox,  S.  &  Co.,  Limited  

Stocksbridge  -       .       -  - 

Stocksbridge. 

Hepworth  Iron  Company,  Limited 

Sledbrook      .       .       .  . 

Hazlehead. 

Hepworth  Iron  Company,  Limited 

Smut  Hole     ...  - 

Hazlehead. 

Hinchcliffe  &  Co.  

BuUhouse      ...  - 

Penistone. 

Hinchcliffe  &  Co.  

Crowedge      .       .       .  . 

Penistone. 

Hinchcliffe  &  Co.  

Handbank      .       .       -  . 

Penistone. 

Lowood,  J.  Grayson  &  Co.,  Limited 

Wharncliflfe  (Ganister)  - 

Deepcar. 

Silica  Firebrick  Company  

Beeley  Wood  -       -       -  - 

Oughtibridge, 

Silica  Firebrick  Company  

Silica  

Oughtibridge. 

Silica  Firebrick  Company  

Wadsley  Common  - 

Wadsley. 

Below  I  give  a  copy  of  the  Special  Rules  as  established  : — 


Special  Rules  for  Ganister  Mines. 

The  following  rules  shall  be  observed  at  the  mine  so  far  as  is  reasonably  practicable  : — 

1.  During  the  process  of  drilling  holes  by  manual  labour  in  ganister  or  stone,  which  gives  ofT 
dust  of  a  gritty  nature,  water  or  other  efficient  means  shall  be  used  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
dust  into  the  air.  If  rock  drills,  driven  by  compressed  air  or  other  power  are  used,  then  efficient 
water  jets  or  sprays  or  other  efficient  means  shall  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

N  2.  After  blasting  in  any  place  no  person  shall  return  to  that  place  until  the  air  in  such  place 
has  been  cleared  of  the  dust  arising  therefrom,  or  unless  he  uses  an  efficient  respirator  or  other 
apparatus  to  prevent  the  inhaling  of  such  dust. 

Blasting  as  far  as  practicable  shall  be  so  arranged  that  men  Avorking  in  other  places  shall  be 
exposed  as  little  as  possible  to  the  dust. 

3.  No  person  shall,  \\q.  any  part  of  the  mine,  remove  or  cause  or  allow  to  be  removed  the 
rock  broken,  if  dry  and  dusty,  unless  it  has  been  effectively  damped  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
dust  into  the  air  during  removal. 

4.  The  owner,  agent,  or  manager  shall  cause  all  stone-breaking  machines  used  at  the  mine  to 
be  provided  and  kept  provided  with  an  efficient  watering  or  other  arrangement  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  dust  into  the  air,  and  no  person  shall  woi-k,  or  cause  or  allow  to  be  worked,  any  such 

 machine  unless  such  arrangement  is  provided  and,  except  Avhere  the  stone  is  so  saturated  that  dust 

is  not  given  off  in  the  breaking,  effectively  used. 
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Extract  from  Mr.  Walker's  Report,  under  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1887,  for  the  year  1905,  for  the 
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5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner,  agent  or  manager  to  provide  all  appliances  or  other  things 
necessary  to  enable  the  above  rules  to  be  carried  out,  and  the  manager  shall  see  that  they  are 
maintained  in  working  order. 

6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person.  Whether  workman,  deputy,  or  other  official  of  the  mine, 
to  report  any  breach  of  those  rules  to  the  manager  so  that  the  necessary  steps  may  be  taken  to 
enforce  the  rules. 

7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  persons  employed  in  the  mine  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  rules,  and  with  such  instructions  as  shall  be  given  to  them  by  the  officials  with  a  view 
of  such  requirements  being  carried  out. 

It  is  too  soon  yet  to  say  whether  these  rules  have  accomplished  the  object  in  view,  as  the  disease  is  a 
lingering  one,  and  there  are  men  employed  at  the  present  time  in  the  mines  who  were  injuriously  affected 
by  inhaling  ganister  dust  some  years  ago.  I  feel  convinced  that  if  they  are  strictly  enforced  by  the  owners 
and  officials,  and  properly  observed  by  the  workmen,  great  benefit  will  be  derived  from  them  in  reducing  the 
number  of  deaths  from  phthisis  and  also  in  improving  the  general  health  of  the  miners. 

The  management  of  nearly  all  the  mines  at  which  these  Special  Rules  were  established  inform  me  that  they 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  men  to  observe  the  rules,  and  that  they  recognise  by  doing  so  the  benefit 
to  themselves.  I  am  very  pleased  indeed  that  this  is  the  case,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  if  this  spirit 
continues  to  be  shown  that  much  good  will  have  been  done  in  establishing  the  rules. 


Note.— iJe/erem;e.s  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Beporta  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are  to  the  page- 
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TABLE  I. 


Union — Worthy.  PAUPER  CENSUS  Ekturns  FOR  the  Year  ending  October,  1908. 

A. 


Widows. 


Parish. 

1. 

Total  on  Relief 
(16-59). 

2. 

Acknowledged 
Canister  Cases. 

5. 

Possible 
Canister  Cases. 

4. 

Total  of  2  &  3. 

Percentage  of  Total 
on  Relief, 

Applicants. 

to 

c 

<s 
Ti 
e 

35 
PL, 
03 

Q 

Total. 

Applicants. 

Dependents. 

Total. 

Applicants. 

Dependents. 

Total. 

Applicants. 

Dependents. 

Total. 

I.  Parish  oj  Bradfield. 

Oughtibridge  - 

6 

18 

24 

2 

6 

8 

3 

8 

11 

5 

14 

19 

79 

Stannington 

3 

5 

8 

Bradfield  - 

2 

4 

6 

- 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

WharnclifFe  Side 

1 

2 

3 

Worrall   -      -  - 

4 

11 

15 

1 

4 

5 

— 

- 

— 

1 

4 

5 

Storrs      -       -  . 

1 

o 
0 

4 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total— Bradfield 

17 

43 

60 

3 

10 

13 

3 

8 

11 

6 

IS 

24 
 . 

40 

II.  Parish  of  Stochshridge. 

—  



Stocksbridge  - 

6 

21 

27 

3 

10 

13 

- 

- 

- 

3 

10 

13 

48 

Deepcar  - 

2 

5 

7 

3 

4 

1 

3 

4 

57 

Bolsterstone 

8 

10 

13 

1 

6 

7 

2 

4 

6 

3 

10 

13 

100 

Heywoods 

5 

12 

17 

1 

3 

4 

2 

3 

5 

3 

6 

9 

53 

Hawthorn  Brook 

1 

2 

3 

Total — Stocksbridge  - 

17 

50 

67 

6 

22 

28 

4 

7 

11 

10 

29 

39 

58 

111.  Parish  of  Lcclesfield. 

Ecclesfield 

10 

24 

34 

\ 

Chapeltown 

11 

11 

22 

Wadsley  -      -  - 

7 

11 

18 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

Grcnoside 

4 

6 

10 

1 

3 

4 

1 

3 

4 

FTip'Ti  (rrflcn 

6 

10 

16 

8 

Bisley  Carr 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

Burn  Cross 

1 

2 

3 

Charlton  Brook 

1 

7 

8 

Biitterthwaite  - 

2 

2 

4 

Wisewood 

1 

2 

3 

Total— Ecclesfleld 

44 

77 

121 

3 

7 

10 

3 

7 

10 

8 

IV.  Parish  of  Worthy. 

Total  - 

2 

6 

8 

1 

4 

5 

1 

4 

5 
78 

62^ 

Total— Wortley- 

80 

176 

256 

12 

39 

51 

8 

1& 

27 

20 

58 

30 
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Union — Wortley.  Pauper  Census  Returns  for  the  Year  ending  October,  1906 — continued. 

B. 


Men. 


Parishes. 

1. 

lotal  on  Relief 
(16-59). 

2. 

Acknowledged 
Ganister  Cases. 

3. 

Possible 
Ganister  Cases. 

4. 

Total  of  2  &  3. 

of  Total 
ef. 

ai 

03 

m 
-t^ 
C 

CO 

o3 
-u 
c 

+J 

CO 

+2 
S 

C 

c 

<u 

a 

c€ 

a>  P 

Ph 

c 

a> 
Ph 
u 

+a 

'p. 
Pi 

a 

4) 
P. 

'p. 
p. 

c 

IB 
P< 

<S3 

+i 

'Pl 

Pi 

Ol 
Pi 

1© 

-u> 

o 

D 

< 

Q 

O 

H 

< 

« 

O 

H 

<^ 

Q 

o 
H 

< 

P 

O 

H 

I.  Parish  of  Bradfipld. 

Ougbtibridge 

8 

24 

32 

3 

15 

18 

1 

2 

3 

4 

17 

21 

65i 

Stannington 

2 

7 

9 

JBradneld  - 

3 

8 

11 

vVharnclme  Side 

1 

1 

Dungworth 

2 

2 

4 

Crawshaw  Cottages  - 

1 

7 

8 

Total— Bradfield  

17 

48 

65 

3 

15 

18 

1 

2 

3 

4 

17 

21 

11.  Farish  of  btocksoriage. 

Stocksbridge  - 

8 

18 

26 

1 

3 

4 

1 

3 

4 

15 

Deepcar  -       -  - 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

100 

Bolsterstone 

2 

11 

13 

1 

6 

7 

1 

5 

6 

2 

11 

13 

100 

Heywoods 

2 

4 

6 

1 

4 

5 

1 

4 

5 

83i 

Hemshelf  Bank- 

2 

2 

Total — Stocksbridge  - 

16 

35 

51 

2 

10 

12 

4 

10 

14 

6 

20 

26 

51 

——  

in.  Parish  of  Ecclesfield. 



- 

Eccles6eld 

17 

51 

68 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

Chapeltown 

13 

15 

28 

Wadsley  - 

8 

22 

30 

Grenoside 

2 

2 

High  Green 

5 

13 

18 

_ 

Bisley  Carr 

1 

4 

5 

1 

Burn  Cross 

4 

12 

16 

Mortemby 

3 

6 

9 

Stocks  Hill 

2 

2 

4 

Hesley  Lane 

1 

1 

Total— Ecclesfield 

56 

125 

181 

IV.  Parish  of  Tankersley. 

Total  - 

1 

4 

5 

Total — "Wortley  - 

90 

212 

302 

5 

25 

30 

5 

12 

17 

10 

37 

47 

15 
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L— Table  showing  Deaths  and  Average  Ages  at  Death  during  the  Five  Years  1901-5,  among 
Male  Workers  in  the  Chief  Trades  in  Sheffield. 


City  of  Sheffield. 


Mortality  in  the  Trades. 


Deaths  and  average  ages  at  death  during  the  five  years  1901-5,  among  male  workers. 


Total 

Total 

deaths 

Average 

deaths 

Average 

Trade. 

during 

ages  at 

Trade. 

during 

ages  at 

five 

death. 

five 

death. 

years. 

years. 

Gardener   

50 

68 

Plumber,  Gasfitter,  &c.  - 

48 

54 

Farmer     -       -       -       -  - 

101 

67 

Steel  &  Wire  Roller,  Drawer,  &c. 

106 

54 

Boot  and  Shoemaker 

132 

65 

Silver  Worker ...  - 

309 

53 

Tailor  ..... 

103 

62 

Mason,  Builder 

323 

53 

File  Forger  .... 

72 

62 

Filer-Cutter  (hand  and  machine) 

275 

53 

Crucible  Maker  -       .       -  . 

21 

62 

Baker  and  Confectioner    -  - 

27 

52 

Carpenter,  Joiner  &  Woodworker 

332 

59 

Moulder,  Caster  ... 

137 

51 

File  Hardener   ...  - 

36 

58 

Coalminer  and  Pitman 

142 

50 

Horn  &  Bone  Cutter,  Grinder,  &c. 

59 

58 

Carter,  Groom,  &c.  -       .  - 
Forgeman,  Hammerman  - 

360 

50 

Blacksmith,  Whitesmith,  &c. 

278 

57 

95 

50 

Steel  Melter  .... 

90 

57 

Grinder  

601 

50 

Cutler  

538 

56 

Painter  

115 

50 

Puddler  

11 

56 

Butcher   -       .       -       -  - 

104 

49 

Printer,  Compositor,  &c.  - 

34 

55 

Furnaceman     -       -       -  - 

87 

49 

n.— Table  showing  Deaths  and  Average  Ages  at  Death  during  the  Five  Years  1901-5,  among 
Grinders  in  the  Various  Branches  of  the  Trade. 


City  of  Sheffield. 


Mortality  among  Grinders. 


Deaths  and  average  ages  at  death  during  the  five  years,  1901-5  in  the  various  branches  of  the  trade. 


Trade 


fFet  Grinding 

Pen  and  Pocket  Knife 
Table  Blade  - 
Blade  - 

Razor     -       .  - 
Saw 

Shear     -       -  - 
Edge  Tool,  &c. 
Hammer 
File 


Total 
deaths 
during 
five 
years. 


527 

49 

88 

53 

131 

50 

10 

56 

69 

47 

32 

49 

34 

45 

44 

48 

4 

39 

58 

48 

Average 
ages  at 
death. 


Trade. 


Scythe  and  Sickle 
Other  and  "Jobbing' 

Dry  Grinding  -  - 
Fork  - 
Butcher's  Steel 
Auger  - 

Surgical  Instrument 

JFet  and  Dry  Grinding 
Scissors 


Total 

deaths 

Average 

during 

ages  at 

five 

death. 

years. 

7 

55 

50 

46 

32 

55 

22 

57 

1 

62 

3 

47 

6 

47 

52 

42 

52 

Note. — Rejerences  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are  to  the 
page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


APPENDIX  XXXIII. 


Return  showing  the  Occupations  of  the  Deceased  Husbands  of  Widows  on  Relief  in  Sheffield 

AND  Ecclesall  Unions  on  January  1st,  1907 


Women  and  Children  on  Relief  on  the  1st  January,  1907,  in  the  Sheffield  and  Ecclesall  Unions — Classiiied 
according  to  Deceased  Husband's  occupation. 


Widows  under 
45  years. 

Their 
Dependents. 

Widows 
45-59. 

Their 
Dependents. 

Grand 
Total. 

Occupation  of  Deceased  Husbands. 

Sheffield. 

Ecclesall. 

Total. 

Sheffield. 

Ecclesall. 

Total. 

Sheffield. 

Ecclesall. 

Total. 

Sheffield. 

Ecclesall. 

Total. 

Widows. 

Dependents. 

Grinders       .       -       .       .  - 

12 

12 

'24 

34 

35 

69 

4 

4 

10 

10 

28 

79 

15 

6 

21 

40 

IG 

56 

6 

2 

8 

9 

4 

13 

29 

64 

File  Cutters  

9 

5 

14 

28 

18 

46 

2 

3 

5 

3 

9 

12 

19 

58 

Other  Metal  AVorkers  - 

14 

H 

36 

36 

3 

3 

11 

11 

17 

47 

Colliers  ------ 

16 

16 

47 

47 

3 

o 

6 

6 

19 

53 

Known  to  have  worked  not  in  above 
trades,  but  in  other  than  above  - 

152 

50 

202 

480 

151 

631 

17 

3 

20 

38 

10 

48 

222 

679 

Total  .... 

204 

87 

291 

629 

256 

885 

28 

15 

43 

56 

u 

100 

334 

980 

APPENDIX  XXXIV. 


L— TaBle  showing  number  of  Workers  in  Certain  Trades  under  treatment  in  Sheffield  and 
Ecclesall  Infirmaries  on  January  20th,  1907,  for  certain  diseases. 


Trade. 


Phthisis. 


02 


Bronchitis. 


2 

02 


Other  Respira- 
tory Diseases. 


2 

IS 


Rheumatism 
and  Gout. 


2 

5E 

03 


Heart  Disease. 


2 


Grinders       -       .  - 

Cutlers  - 

File  Cutters  - 

Iron  and  Steel  Workers 
(including  Labourers). 

Silver  Platers 

Other    -       .       .  - 

Total 


2 
3 
1 
18 


7 
3 
1 
11 


9 

6 
2 
29 


21 


19 


40 


45 


41 


86 


16 


10 


26 


1 
4 

10 


1 
11 


18 


14 


10 


10 


14 


12 


14 
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APPENDIX  XXXV. 


Numbers  employed  daily  in  one  Department  during  Quarter  ending  Michaelmas,  1906. 


^  1st  week. 

2nd  week. 

3rd  week. 

4th  week. 

5  th  week. 

6th  week. 

i- 

4^ 
t-- 

8th  week. 

9th  week. 

10th  week. 

1 

11th  week. 

12th  week. 

13th  week. 

1. 

Casual  Labourers 

119 

218 

2.39 

271 

261 

237 

238 

220 

209 

206 

188 

181 

189 

2. 

Charge  Wheelers 

51 

53 

46 

64 

64 

62 

69 

68 

69 

69 

69 

69 

69 

3. 

Pig    Iron    and  Coal 

41 

40 

37 

37 

36 

35 

35 

36 

36 

35 

35 

35 

35 

Unloaders. 

4. 

3rd  "  Hand  "  Smelters 

16 

16 

14 

16 

16 

14 

16 

16 

16 

18 

18 

18 

18 

5. 

Fettlers 

70 

70 

69 

68 

66 

58 

56 

60 

59 

62 

74 

81 

81 

6. 

Pressmen 

22 

20 

21 

22 

22 

24 

23 

23 

23 

22 

20 

None 

18 

7. 

Tyre  Bowlers 

13 

15 

15 

16 

14 

14 

15 

16 

14 

16 

15 

17 

8. 

Shell  Department 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

18 

18 

18 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

Number  of  Men  paid  at  different  Rates  of  Wages  I^^  one  Department  for  one  Week  (an 
Average  Week)  in  the  Quarter  ending  Michaelmas,  1908. 
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CD 
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CI 


t3 

CD 


1.  Casual  Labourers 

2.  Charge  Wheelers 

3.  Pig    Iron    and  Coal 

Unloaders. 

4.  3rd  "  Hand  "  Smelters 

5.  Fettlers  ... 

6.  Pressmen  - 

7.  Tyre  Bowlers 

8.  Shell  Department 


7  — 
4 


11 
7 


72 


33 
10 


81 
2 


13 
23 
4 


10 
26 
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15 


13 


16 
4 
1 
2 
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11 
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APPENDIX  XXXVI. 


Lists  Illustrating  Rates  of  Wages  Paid  in  Certain  Branches  of  the  Cutlery 

Trade  ix  Sheffield. 


Noie. — It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  say  what  is  an  average  wage  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
cutlery  trade.  Some  of  the  difficulties  are  stated  on  page  80  of  the  Report.  In  addition,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  some  men  do  not  devote  their  whole  time  to  their  work  in  the  cutlery  trade,  but  employ 
part  of  it  in  looking  after  a  small  shop  and  stall  in  the  market,  etc.  The  following  lis's  therefore  give  the 
average  wage  actually  earned  by  individual  forgers,  grinders,  and  cutlers  in  the  employ  of  one  Sheffield  firm 
in  selected  months  of  full  and  of  slack  employment.  The  explanatory  memorandum  prefixed  to  the  lists 
was  kindly  supplied  by  the  firm.  It  only  remains  to  add  that  while  the  rates  of  pay  may  be  taken  as 
representative  of  the  best  Sheffield  firms,  they  may  be  above  those  given  by  firms  that  are  not  of  the 
first  rank. 


REPORT  AS  TO  RETURN  OF  WAGES  IN  THE  CUTLERY  TRADE. 


Pocket-Knife  Department. 

The  month  of  October,  1901,  has  been  selected  in  comparison  with  October,  1906,  because  in  1901,  owing 
to  the  demand  for  knives  for  South  Africa  during  the  war,  there  was  full  employment  for  all  the  men. 

1906  has  been  a  very  quiet  year,  and  represents  about  the  worst  conditions  in  this  department  in  our 
recollection. 

There  is  a  very  wide-spread  custom  in  the  cutlery  trades  of  employing  reliable  men  as  inworkers, 
namely,  working  within  the  firm's  premises,  and  of  employing  large  numbers  of  outworkers,  who  often 
work  for  several  firms  at  the  same  time. 

When  trade  is  quiet,  the  services  of  the  outworkers  are  to  a  considerable  extent  dispensed  with,  and 
consequently  the  inworkers  have  a  much  more  stable  condition  of  employment  than  the  outworkers. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  give  any  information  as  to  the  wages  earned  by  outworkers,  as  there  is  no 
information  available  in  the  majority  of  instances,  as  to  what  wages  they  are  drawing  from  other  employers. 

The  details  as  to  pocket-knife  forgers  do  not  appear  to  call  for  any  particular  comment. 

Grinders  and  Blade-Finishers. 

The  net  wages  given  in  th^s  case,  is  after  the  deduction  of  the  rent  paid  as  tenants  in  the  grinding- 
wheel.  These  men,  however,  have  to  find  their  own  tools  and  working  material,  such  as  grind-stones, 
glazers,  polishing  materials,  belting,  emery,  glue,  etc. 

We  estimate  that  the  cost  of  these  per  £  of  wages  paid  would  be  about  2s. 

Cutlers. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  cutlers  classed  as  Hafters,  are  the  worse  paid  class  of  men  at  the  present  time. 

It  should  be  explained  that  pocket-knives  are  divided  into  two  classes — (1)  pen-knives,  which  are  the 
light  knives  having  blades  at  each  end,  the  name  being  derived  from  the  fact  that  they  were  originally  made 
for  making  quill  pens,  and  the  heavier  one-bladed  (2)  pocket-knives,  or  with  two  blades  both  at  the  same 
end,  which  are  made  for  the  working-classes  and  rougher  use. 

In  the  heavier  knives,  it  is  customary  to  divide  the  work  between  two  classes  of  men,  known  as  Setters- 
in,  and  Hafters.  The  Selters-in  bore  the  holes  in  the  parts,  and  rivet  together  the  springs,  blades,  and  v  ebs. 
The  knives  are  then  passed  forward  to  the  Hafters,  who  finish  the  bolsters,  or  metal  tips  at  the  end  of  the 
knives,  and  file  down  and  polish  the  covering  where  this  is  necessary. 

For  many  years  we  have  held  the  Admiralty  contract  for  knives  for  the  British  Navy,  and  this  supplies 
a  substantial  amount  of  work,  amounting  to  £8  or  £9  per  working  week  for  the  Hafters. 

During  1906  the  Admiralty  did  not  buy  any  serious  quantity  of  Navy  knives,  as  a  change  of  pattern 
was  under  contemplation. 

The  firm  find  working  tools  and  working  materials  for  pocket-knife  forgers  and  cutlers,  with  the 
exception  of  files  for  the  cutlers,  a  deduction  which  is  very  slight,  and  would  not  amount  to  more  than 
a  few  pence  per  week. 

Tabi.e-Knife  Department. 
The  facts  are  so  fully  set  forth  in  the  return,  that  there  is  little  call  for  comment. 

The  forgers  have  their  tools  found  for  them  by  the  firm,  and  their  w^ages  are  not  subject  to  any 
deduction  for  rent. 

Grinders  are  set  forth  after  a  deduction  of  their  wheel  rent,  and  the  working  materials  are  fully  set 
forth  opposite  each  man. 

Where  the  rent  is  stated,  you  must  understand  that  as  above  explained,  it  has  already  been  deducted 
before  arriving  at  the  average  figure  for  wages. 

In  November,  1906,  we  were  in  full  employment.  February,  1905,  has  been  chosen  as  a  month  of  the 
.slackest  employment  in  recent  times. 

Racing  Grind-Stones. 

On  the  point  you  raised  as  to  racing  grind-stones,  we  have  no  grinders  using  dry  stones.  We  believe 
there  are  few  in  the  cutlery  trade,  except  in  the  fork-orinders. 

When  the  wet-grinder  hangs  his  stone  for  racing  it,  he  races  it  usually  dry  and,  therefore,  the  conditions 
for  racing  would  be  the  same  in  both  classes  of  grinder."..  The  stones  only  requires  to  be  raced  when  first 
put  in,  any  little  inequality  of  surface  being  afterwards  taken  down  by  a  hacking  hammer.  The  process 
takes  about  half  an  hour,  the  other  men  in  the  hull  are  asked  to  leave,  and  the  man  racing  the  stone  takes 
special  p'-ecautions  as  <o  inhaling  the  dust.  The  process  is  undoubtedly  disagreeable,  but  we  do  not  ourselves 
attach  any  serious  importance  to  it,  if  the  men  will  take  proper  care  of  their  health  at  other  times. 


I^oTF. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  1  olume  are  to  the 
page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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I.  Forgers  and  Grinders  (Pocket  Knife  Department). 


Average  weekly 

earnings. 
October,  1901. 


Average  weekly 

earnings. 
October,  1906. 


Remarks. 


1.    Pocket  Knife  Blade  Forgers. 


1 

1 

s. 
1 

d. 

10 

I 

s. 

3 

d. 

8 

Single-handed  at  both  periods. 

2 

1 

19 

11 

1 

7 

9 

3 

1 

11 

10 

Single-handed  in  1901.    Left  before  1906. 

4 

1 

11 

7 

))          ))      )>         ))       1)  )i 

5 

18 

2 

Come  since  1901.    Single-handed.    Aged  65. 

6 

1 

11 

2 

)!                 J)               ))  J) 

7 

3 

2 

5 

3 

0 

10 

Including  apprentice  in  both  periods. 

8 

2 

5 

6 

1 

1. 

11 

11 

Including  a  boy  in  1901.    Single-handed  in  1906. 

2.  Gri 

iiders  < 

ind  Blade  Finishers 

or  Polishers. 

1 

1 

12 

8 

1 

7 

4 

Single-handed  at  both  period?. 

2 

1 

15 

8 

1 

9 

2 

3 

1 

0 

5 

1 

10 

11 

4 

1 

3 

0 

New  since  1901.  Single-handed. 

5 

1 

9 

2 

)j      )»      ))  )) 

19 

0 

11      11       11  11 

7 

2 

1 

6 

2 

5 

f) 

Including  boy  at  both  periods. 

8 

0 

3 

3 

2 

16 

7 

Single-handed  in  1901.    With  apprentice  in  1906. 

9 

3 

4 

10 

1 

9 

4 

With  a  man  in  1901.    Single-handed  in  1906. 

JO 

5 

1 

11 

5 

8 

6 

With  two  men  at  both  periods. 

11 

3 

5 

3 

2 

11 

5 

Including  a  man  at  both  periods.    In  this  case  the  leading 
man  in  1901  died.    His  helper  took  over  his  tools  and 
em  cloyed  another  man. 

i2 

3 

9 

1 

1 

18 

11 

Including  a  boy  in  1901.    Single-handed  in  1906. 

13 

4 

4 

7 

2 

7 

10 

Including  three  sons  at  work.    Other  work  is  also  done 
which  is  not  included  in  the  above  amounts. 

429. 
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II.    Cutlers  (Pocket  Knife  Department). 


Average  weekly 

Average  weekly 

earnings. 

earninf 

,-s. 

Remarks. 

October,  1901. 

October,  1906. 

o 

a. 

a. 

3j  S. 

,7 
(L. 

1 

1  o 

c. 
D 

1     1  *j 

a. 
0 

Single-handed  at  both  periods. 

2 

: 

a 
0 

0 

1  9 

>>          11  )' 

)) 

3 

1 1 

1 

1  o 

q 

11          11  11 

5J 

4 

r 

7 

A 
U 

11          11  11 

?J 

5 

1 

D 

i  ID 

A 
U 

11          11  11 

6 

« 

K 
o 

1  7 

6 

11          11  11 

)) 

7 

1 

9 

1  7 

6 

11          11  11 

)) 

8 

1 1 

6 

1  15 

1 

11          11  11 

)) 

9 

4 

1    1  fi 

11          11  11 

10 

1  n 

0 

1 

1  o 

2 

11          11  11 

?) 

11 

A 
u 

4- 

1  8 
1  o 

2 

11          11  11 

)) 

12 

1  'J 

o 

1  8 

J.  O 

0 

11          11  11 

)) 

13 

1 

1 

0 

1  0 

11 

11          11  11 

)> 

14 

1  0 
1  yj 

« 
u 

9 

11          11  11 

)) 

15 

1 
1 

F, 
0 

1  D 

7 

11          11  11 

n 

16 

u 

1  o 

3 

)>          11  11 

»j 

17 

1 

1  9 

q 

11          11  11 

Now  70  years  of  age. 

18 

0 
u 

1  1 
1  1 

« 

11          '1  I' 
Single  handed  in  1901 

19 

1 

1  n 

.  'Left  before  1906. 

20 

I D 

Q 

))          ))  >) 

>>    ))  )) 

21 

Q 

t> 

))          ))  )) 

11    11  11 

22 

1  Q 
1  & 

7 
1 

11          11  11 

11    11  11 

23 

1  1 
1 1 

11          11  11 

11    11  11 

24 

D 

Q 
O 

11          11  11 

II    11  11 

25 

Q 
O 

1  1 
1  1 

11          11  11 

11    11  11 

26 

7 

11          11  11 

11    11  i> 

27 

r 

i  u 

0 

11          11  11 

11    11  11 

28 

Q 

0 

b 

11          11  >> 

11    11  11 

29 

ID 

D 

Came  since  1901.  Single-handed. 

30 

— 

1  6 

1 

)>      ))  >> 

II 

31 

1  15 

3 

j>      11  11 

11 

32 

1  5 

3 

11       11  11 

11 

33 

— 

1  1 

9 

i»      ))  >> 

11 

34 

— 

17 

0 

!)              ))  11 

II 

35 

• — 

1  5 

6 

•1              11               11  11 

36 

2 

14 

2 

2  16 

0 

With  two  boys  at  both  periods. 

37 

2 

5 

5 

2  17 

3 

With  one  boy  in  1901 

Single  handed  in  1906. 

38 

1 

18 

11 

1  6 

9 

1}     ))     ))     ))  11 

)>               ;)  I) 

*3  O 

2 

10 

n 

2  10 

8 

11      11     11     11  11 

)>              J)  11 

Ar\ 

4U 

1 

18 

4 

19 

4 

11      11     11     11  11 

11               11  11 

A  1 

41 

2 

7 

5 

1  15 

1 

11     11     11  11 

11               11  11 

1 

9 

8 

11 

9 

With  a  man  in  1901. 

11               11  11 

1  15 

0 

Came  since  1901.    With  a  boy  1906. 

1  16 

0 

>i       I)      ')  ' 

I      11      11  II 

III.    Hafters  (Pocket  Knife  Departn:ent). 

1 

1 

10 

4 

12 

5 

Single-handed. 

2 

1 

6 

11 

5 

2 

Also  keeps  a  stall  in  Sheffield  market. 

3 

19 

9 

Single-handed  1901. 

Left  before  1906. 

4 

10 

9 

Came  since  1901.  Single-handed. 

5 

15 

0 

))      '1  11 

11 

6 

16 

6 

11      11  11 

11 

7 

3 

9 

1 

1  2 

0 

With  a  man  in  1901. 

Single-handed  in  1906. 

NoTr.  References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  io  the  fages  in  this  Volume  are  to  the 
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IV.    Table  Blade  Forgers  and  Grinders. 


Average  weekly 

earnings. 
November,  1906. 

Average  weekly 

earnings. 
February,  1905. 

Remarks. 

1. 

Forgers. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£     s.  d. 

1 

6 

•2  4 

4    19  10 

With  one  man. 

Forger  receives 

lOs.  lOd.  in  the  £1, 

[strikers  9s.  2d. 

2 

3 

8  4 

2    16  2 

n         n            5  5 

15  55 

55                 55  55 

3 

3 

14  8 

3      3  10 

15         ; 1            ) ) 

5  5                        5  5 

55                   J)  *5 

4 

3 

15  11 

3      1  11 

55             55  55 

5  5                        5  5 

55                 5)  55 

5 

3 

14  7 

2    19  8 

55             55  )5 

15                      5  5 

55                 >)  !> 

Grinders. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1 

11 

5 

4 

5 

15 

8 

Working  material  abo 

about  32s., 

28s.,  265 

2 

3 

18 

3 

3 

3 

4 

Material  about  6s. 

o 
O 

4 

1 

A 

4 

I 

lo 

3^ 

55 

)) 

6s.  9d. 

4 

2 

3 

6 

2 

7 

0 

5) 

n 

4s. 

pr 

o 

4 

Q 

o 

1  A  I 

10^ 

1 

lb 

4 

>j 

6s.  6d. 

6 

2 

2 

5 

2 

0 

10^ 

55 

)) 

3s.  6d. 

7 

5 

11 

11 

5 

1 

U 

5  5 

)» 

9s.  6d. 

8 

5 

12 

11 

5 

10 

7^ 

}} 

10s. 

9 

2 

7 

0 

1 

18 

1 

55 

3s.  6d. 

10 

12 

2 

«i 

8 

13 

6i 

55 

203. 

11 

2 

3 

2 

1 

10 

6 

?) 

3s.  6d. 

12 

3 

16 

11 

3 

15 

11 

6s.  6d. 

V. 

Table  Knife 

Cutlers. 

1 

2 

2 

6 

1 

5 

0 

Material  about  Is.  6d. 

I 

1  i 

Q 
O 

1 

o 

3 

>) 

Is.  9d. 

3 

4 

2 

6 

2 

6 

loi 

55 

J) 

3s. 

4 

3 

7 

5 

2 

0 

10^ 

55 

2s.  6d. 

5 

4 

9 

3 

2 

18 

3^ 

>> 

)) 

3s. 

6 

1 

5 

6 

1 

4 

„ 

)> 

Is.  9d. 

7 

1 

8 

9 

1 

2 

9 

5J 

Is.  3d. 

8 

2 

1 

7 

2 

0 

9 

JJ 

2s.  3d. 

9 

1 

15 

3 

1 

0 

3 

)? 

)J 

Is.  3d. 

10 

1 

18 

7 

1 

7 
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>) 

)J 

2s.  9d. 

11 

1 

13 
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18 
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)  ) 

Is.  3d. 

12 
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11 
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)  J 
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0 
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)) 
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Is.  3d. 
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4 

6 

1 

18 
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2s.  9d. 

16 

5 

8 

I 
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J  5 

0 

» 

)) 

3s. 

17 

6 

13 

loi 

3 

0 

0 

)) 

3s.  6d. 

18 

6 

8 

4 

3 

9 

M 

)  J 

3s.  6d. 

19 

1 

18 

9 

1 

9 

9 

)) 

»» 

Is.  3d. 

20 

1 

19 

0 

2 

4 

9 

J» 

»J 

2s. 

21 

2 

6 

lOh 

1 

11 

9 

J> 

)» 

Is.  6d. 

22 

1 

11 

3" 

1 

7 

6 

)J 

»» 

Is.  6d. 

23 

2 

5 

4 

2 

9 
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)» 

J1 

Is.  9d. 

24 

1 

5 

5^ 

18 
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)J 

Is. 

25 

2 

8 

3^ 

19 

3 

»> 

Is.  6d. 

26 

4 

8 

0 

3 

17 
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J) 

3s. 

27 

11 

1 

7 

6 

13 

9 

7» 

?) 

5s.  6d. 

28 

9 

18 

8^ 

8 

1 

8 

5) 

n 

5s.  6d. 

b  25s.  per  week.    Six  men  getting 
25s.,  24s.  24s.   One  boy  about  18s. 
Boy  about  18s.  ^ 
Man  about  30s. 


Single-handed. 


Rent  4s. 


Man  about  28s. 
Single-handed.    Rent  7s. 
Man  about  28s.    Boy  10s. 
Two  men,  30s.  and  26s. 
Single-handed. 

Five  men,  30s.,  28s.,  26s.,  24s.,  20s. 
Single-handed.    Rent  7s. 
One  man  32s. 


Single-handed. 

55 

Youth  about  20s.  per  week. 
One  man,  about  25s.  6d. 

'27s 

Single-handed. 


One  man,  about  27s. 

,,  ,,  2(s. 

Single-handed. 
One  man  27s.  Boy  5s. 
One  man  30s.  Two  boys  10s.,  8s. 
Two  men  30s.  and  27s.  Two  boys 
[8s.  6d.  and  5s. 
Two  men  30s.  and  278.  Two  boys 
[8s.  6d.  and  5s. 

Single-handed. 
One  boy,  about  5s. 
Youth  18s. 

Single-handed.  Now60yearsofago 


One  youth  12s. 
Man  27s.    Youth  12s.  6d. 
Two  men  31s.  6d.,  26s.    Five  boys 
[17s.,  lis.  6d.,  7s.,  5s.  6d.,  4s. 
Four  men    30s.,   28s.,   26s.  24s. 

("Three  boys  10s.,  8s.,  6s. 
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Table  1. — Informatiom  obtained  in  reference  to  two  Common  Lodging  Houses  in  Liverpool. 


Number. 

Address. 

Number  of  Beds, 
Price,  etc. 

Regularity  of 
Lodgers. 

Occupations 
of  Lodgers. 

Remarks. 

L 

(Dec. 

14) 

"  Bevington 
House 
Hotel," 

Bevington. 

545,  always 
full   last  few 
mouths. 

6d.  per  bed 
all  through  no 
reduction  on 
the  week.  No 
credit. 

Two  -  t  birds 
are  Dockers, 
Cotton  or  Fruit 
Porters.  Re- 
mainder a  mixed 
lot,  including 
two  men  "  who 
about  two  years 
ago  were  earning 
£1,000  a  year 
each." 

About  50 
casuals  nightly. 

All  the  rest 
regular — have 
been  there  3 
months  to  5 
years. 

Id.     at    Rowton  House, 
elaborately  built,  with  separate 
cubicles,  etc. 

Id.  extra  charged  for  baths. 

Store  open  from  5  a.m.  till 
midnight  takes  £70  week  :  of 
which  90  per  cent,  is  in  pennies 
and  half-pence. 

Reasons  for  coming  (1)  con- 
venience, reading  room,  baths, 
papers,  weekly  concerts,  (2) 
Cheapness.  They  are  board- 
lodged  for  10s.  6d.  weekly. 

House  open  all  night.  They 
can  now  pick  and  choose 
lodgers. 

2. 

(Dec. 

14) 

Ann  St. 

OA.')  AK/Mif 

150  filled  on 
average. 

6d.  per  night, 
2/6  week. 

6d.  per  night 
(cubicles)  3/- 
week. 

iiuout  csu  aie 
regulars.  Could 
not  speak  as  to 
what  proportion 
are  really 
strangers. 

1 

L^nieny  uock 
labourers 
(average  wage 
15/-). 

A  few  sea- 
men, carters 
and  porters. 

A  few  pen- 
sioners. 

Surplus  money  goes  in  beer. 
(2)  Close  to  car  to  take  them  to 
work.    (3)  Come  down  through 
drink. 

No  one  would  have  2/-  in 
their   pocket   to  pay   for  a 
doctor.    A   pensioner  would 
have  spent  his  in  a  week. 

Table  2. — Table  supplied  by  the  Public  Health  Department  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation 
shewing  the  number  of  Common  Lodging  Houses  and  of  Sublet  Houses  in  Liverpool, 
together  with  thb  cases  of  Overcrowding  dealt  with  in  each  Class  in  the  Year 
1905. 

Common  Lodging-Houses. 

Total  number  of  Common  Lodging-houses  in  Liverpool,  436.    Lodgers,  13,158. 
Made  up  as  follows  : — 

Model  Lodging-houses  for  men  -       142  for  6,371  Lodgers. 

„  „        „  women  26  for    682  ,, 

Emigrant  houses  48  for  3,005  „ 

Miscellaneous   220  for  3,100 


Total    -       436  13,158 


Keeper's  Families  1,165. 

Number  of  cases  of  overcrowding  during  1905   -       -   17 

Number  of  visits  to  Lodging-houses  (day)  during  1905    20,537 

(night)  during  1905    616 

Sublet  Houses. 

Total  number  of  Sublet  houses   20,500 

„        „     visits  to  Sublet  houses  (day)  during  1905    80,440 

„     (night)  during  1905    19,193 

„        ,,     cases  of  Overcrowding  during  1905     ------  1,326 

Percentage  of  Cases  to  Number  of  visits  during  1905       -       -       .       -  6'90 

„               „              „            „    (last  5  years)   6-87 


Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are  to  the 
page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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BIRMINGHAM. 
Common  Lodging-Houses. 

Eowton  House,  Alcester  Street. 

Licensed  for  819.  Sixpence  per  night,  a  limited  number  of  enclosed  cubicles  with  rather  more  furniture 
at  5s.  per  week. 

The  manager  states  he  has  about  500  "  regulars,"  men  who  remain  fairly  permanently  and  pay  by  the  week. 
He  cannot  state  with  certainty  the  occupation  of  the  majority 

Of  the  "  casuals  "  some  stay  only  a  night,  others  a  week  or  two. 

A  good  proportion  of  the  casuals,  he  believes,  are  respectable  labourers  tramping  from  one  town  to  another 
in  search  of  work. 

The  house  is  not  full  now,  but  when  Snowhill  Station  is  being  rebuilt,  which  it  soon  will  be,  Rowton  House 
will  fill  up  with  navvies  who  will  come  in  from  other  towns  and  remain  till  the  contract  is  fitnished — two  or 
three  years.  After  any  large  work  of  this  kind,  he  believes  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  pauperism 
created.  Men  who  have  come  in  have  no  longer  a  source  of  income  when  the  work  is  finished ;  they  hang 
on,  hoping  something  will  turn  up,  and  eventually  come  on  the  rates,  especially  some  of  the  older  ones.  Some 
of  the  occupants  are  brass  and  electro-plate  workers ;  no  occupation  register  is  kept,  but  if  a  man  wishes  to 
register  for  work  he  can  do  so.    Some  employers  telephone  when  they  want  a  workman. 

If  anyone  is  ill  the  parish  doctor  is  called  in,  unless  (which  is  very  rare)  the  man  can  pay  for  a  private 
practitioner. 

There  are  some  Coventry  workmen  at  present  in  the  house  who  work  at  Birmingham  and  return  home 
-every  week  end. 

There  are  also  some  Birmingham  tradesmen  who  prefer  to  live  en  garron  during  the  week  at  Rowton  House 
and  return  to  their  families  for  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Cold,  frosty  weather  always  makes  things  slack,  for  the  men  cannot  work,  and  so  have  not  money  for  their 
beds. 

There  are  about  twenty  Army  pensioners  in  house  at  present ;  they  are  fairly  regular. 

The  manager  considers  that  possibly  when  some  large  contract  in  the  town  finishes,  there  may  be  a  certain 
number  of  men  who  remain  behind,  and  eventually  come  upon  the  poor  rates.  This  would  particularly  be 
the  case  with  old  men.  The  strong,  able-bodied  navvies  appear  to  know  by  instinct  where  the  next  job  is, 
and  they  move  on. 

Mr.  Pearcy,  110,  Rea  Street  (as  well  as  Dean  Street). 

Licensed  for  202.    Sixpence,  separate  cubicles  (4d.  if  three  in  a  cubicle). 

Mr.  Pearcy  has  about  forty  to  fifty  "  regulars  "  here.  He  has  never  attempted  to  keep  an  occupation 
register,  and  does  not  know  how  the  men  get  a  living.  He  knows  them  mostly  by  numbers,  except  the  "  regu- 
lars."   Most  of  them  are  road  labourers,  and  he  has  three  brass  workers  in  regular  work. 

Last  night  there  were  148  to  150  in.  The  frosty  weather  stops  work,  and  the  men  cannot  earn  enough 
to  pay  for  their  beds.  They  remain  out;  he  has  sometimes  wondered  where  they  sleep,  but  if  asked  they 
make  evasive  answers.  If  this  fine,  open  weather  continues  he  will  have  the  house  full.  Some  men  are 
living  in  his  house  to  escape  from  family  ties,  and  occasionally  their  wives  come  in  search  of  them.  Mr.  Pearcy 
does  not  think  any  of  the  ordinary  users  of  the  house  could  pay  a  doctor  if  ill ;  they  would  have  to  go  to  the 
infirmary. 

About  a  dozen  men  were  loafing  round  the  fire  in  the  kitchen.  Two,  when  questioned,  stated  they  were 
"  labourers"  looking  for  work.  A  third  said  he  was  a  carpenter ;  he  looked  as  if  in  the  habit  of  drinking  too 
much.  A  young  man  about  twenty  said  he  had  walked  from  London  and  hoped  to  get  navvy's  work,  as 
some  gas  pipes  were  being  laid.    He  had  money  for  a  few  nights  while  he  looked  round. 

Mr.  Pearcy,  36  and  37,  Dean  Street. 
Licensed  for  173.    4id.  per  night. 

This  house  is  near  the  markets  and  most  of  the  occupants  are  market  porleib.  There  are  about  fifty  regulars, 
and  mosu  who  come  are  connected  with  the  markets.  They  pack  and  load  carts  with  vegetables,  and  some- 
times a  man  may  be  off  for  a  night  or  two  in  the  country  with  his  employer's  waggons.  Always  a  certain 
amount  of  "  casuals  "  passing  through,  but  most  are  regular  in  the  sense  that  they  come  back  again  after  a 
long  or  a  short  absence.    There  are  always  more  in  on  Sundays  than  on  other  days. 

Mr.  Bramicell,  65,  Moseley  Street. 

Licenced  for  22  (women).    6d.  per  night. 

Mr.  Bramwell  doubts  whether  many  of  the  women  who  came  to  his  house  are  respectable.  Those  who 
confess  to  any  occupation  are  older  women,  and  say  they  are  charwomen  or  washerwomen.  Sometimes  a 
woman  may  come  in  saying  she  is  a  servant  from  the  country  in  search  of  work,  but  he  has  no  means  of  verify- 
ing the  truth  of  what  she  says.  About  four  old  women  have  been  there  some  years;  they  seem  to  have  just 
enough  to  live  on. 

Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are  to  the 
page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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We  interviewed  a  young  girl  who  had  come  in  the  night  before.  She  said  she  had  been  a  servant,  and  was 
in  search  of  a  place,  and  that  she  had  no  money.  She  did  not  appear  very  straightforward,  and  could  not 
account  for  having  left  her  last  place  so  suddenly.  She  said  she  supposed  she  must  go  to  the  workhouse  if 
she  did  not  find  a  place. 

Mr.  Bramwell  thought  there  was  always  a  certain  kind  of  woman  born  to  wander,  and  he  feared  that  such 
houses  as  his  tended  to  encourage  them. 

Two  women  whom  we  interviewed  had  been  in  the  workhouse  for  various  periods.  "  But  I  should  always 
come  to  a  house  like  this  in  preference  ;  it  is  freer,"  one  of  them  remarked.  The  other  one  quite  intended 
to  return  to  the  house  (work)  if  she  could  not  make  her  "  bed  money  "  and  something  for  food.  The  first 
woman,  who  looked  about  forty,  said  her  husband  had  been  killed  by  a  kick  from  a  horse  about  two  years  ago. 
She  had  no  children,  and  did  not  care  to  try  and  keep  a  home.  She  made  enough  as  a  rule  by  hawking  shell 
boxes.  The  other  woman  said  she  had  not  seen  or  heard  anything  of  her  husband  for  nine  years.  She  made 
and  sold  lace  mats.  One  son  was  a  soldier,  but  she  did  not  know  where  he  was.  The  other  was  married  and 
lived  at  Macclesfield. 

Both  women  were  suspicious  at  being  questioned  and  said  they  had  rather  not  tell  their  names.  The  keeper 
of  the  house  called  them  by  the  number  of  their  beds. 

Mrs.  Green,  14  and  15,  Park  Street. 

The  house  is  the  only  one  in  Birmingham  which  takes  women  as  well  as  men.  It  is  licensed  for  thirty-seven 
single  women,  four  couples,  and  twenty-seven  men  ;  4d.  and  6d.  per  night. 

The  house  has  been  the  property  of  Mrs.  Green's  family  for  a  hundred  years,  and  she  herself  has  been  in  the 
business  all  her  life.    It  is  evidently  extremely  well-managed. 

Nine  single  women  slept  there  last  night  and  two  married  couples.  The  women  we  interviewed  could  not 
give  any  satisfactory  account  of  themselves.  One,  with  two  children,  was  on  the  way  to  join  her  husband  at 
Cardiff,  where  he  had  obtained  work  at  the  docks.  Mrs.  Green  said  that  everything  was  conducted  respectably 
under  her  roof,  but  if  a  yoimg  girl  came  !she  did  her  best  to  send  her  on  to  a  "  Mission  "  which  she  knew. 
Two  old  women  who  slept  in  a  small  room  by  themselves  had  been  there  five  years ;  they  are  hawkers  and 
sell  small  mats  and  toys.  They  manage  to  get  enough  to  live  on  and  Mrs.  Green  lets  them  have  various  little 
odds  and  ends  after  she  has  done  cooking.  The  men  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  quite  separate  from  the 
women's  side.  Mr.  Green  said  he  had  three  "permanent"  ;  they  had  all  been  there  a  year  or  more.  The  rest 
came  for  a  week  or  a  few  days,  or  even  for  one  night.  A  "  deputy  "  and  wife  live  on  the  premises,  the  latter 
making  the  beds  and  helping  with  the  washing ;  he  said  a  good  "many  men  returned,  say,  in  October  and 
November,  when  the  weather  began  to  get  cold.  It  was  sometimes  hardly  worth  while  to  keep  open  in  the 
summer.  [.v;.;^ 

William  Beavis,  21  and  22,  Bartholomew  Row. 
Forty  beds  at  id. 

Mr.  Beavis  has  been  full  all  the  winter  this  mild  weather  has  caused  a  few  to  go  out.  Last  night  there  were 
thirty-one  (February  5th). 

He  is  sure  to  see  some  of  the  old  ones  back  next  October.  The  proportion  of  men  who  have  some  trade  is 
very  small.  On  this,  however,  he  is  only  able  to  speak  generally,  as  the  men  very  much  resent  any  attempt 
to  make  a  trade  register  or  in  fact  to  find  out  anvthing  about  them.  We  interviewed  four,  two  of  whom  said 
they  were  "  labourers  "  and  declined  to  be  more  definite  ;  a  third  said  he  had  been  a  waiter  and  the  fourth  "  had 
been  "  a  fence  maker ;  he  had  also  done  some  carpentering.  Mr.  Beavis  said  he  felt  sure  that  drink  was  the 
cause  of  most  of  the  men  being  there.  The  four  men  mentioned  above  gave  their  ages  as  forty,  fifty-five, 
twenty-one,  thirty,  but  the  two  latter  did  not  appear  at  all  certain. 

F.  Ray,  1,  New  Bartholomew  Street. 

Registered  for  eighty-one  beds.    4d.  per  night. 

Mr.  Ray  states  there  are  twenty  permanent  lodgers  ;  that  is,  they  have  been  in  the  house  five,  six,  and  seven 
years.  Most  of  them  are  hawkers  or  they  make  some  small  article  such  as  rush  or  straw  baskets,  paper  wind- 
mills to  sell  in  the  streets. 

If  there  is  any  street  work,  such  as  laying  tram-lines,  taking  up  pipes,  etc.,  his  numbers  increase,  but 
generally,  the  men  who  come  in  are  casuals  and  he  does  not  often  see  them  again,  though  sometimes  they 
may  return  the  following  winter.    There  are  always  a  good  many  navvies. 

Forty-two  slept  in  house  last  night  besides  the  permanents  (February  6th). 

At  Christmas  about  a  dozen  left  and  went  into  the  workhouse  for  the  treats. 

Here  a  man  can  pay  2s.  in  advance  for  a  week  and  have  Sunday  thrown  in. 

Mr.  Ray  thought  certainly  all  permanents  were  there  through  drink.  Sometimes  a  sober,  steady  man 
might  have  to  come  to  them  for  a  night  or  two,  but  he  rarely  came  again. 

He  had  tried  to  have  a  kind  of  unofficial  trade  register,  but  the  men  resented  this  as  they  did  his  asking 
their  names. 

Numbers  decrease  considerably  in  summer,  and  even  the  last  few  days  of  mild  weather  has  made  a  difference. 
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Furnished  Rooms, 

(1)  16,  Mashouse  Lane. 

House  let  in  first  instance  to  E.  Graham  for  5s.  She  put  in  each  of  the  three  rooms  a  bed  and  bedding, 
table,  and  couple  of  chairs.  Ground  floor  then  lets  for  ia.  6d.,  two  above,  one  over  the  other  for  4s.  each. 
(Same  furniture.) 

Tenants  : 

Mrs.  G.  Her  husband  is  a  cooper;  he  has  been  out  of  work  for  seven  months,  but  has  now  got  a  job 
as  labourer  at  some  works,  she  does  not  know  where.  They  sold  their  furniture,  but  if  his  work  continues 
she  hopes  to  get  a  home  together  again.    No  children. 

Old  woman  in  room  above  is  bedridden,  and  a  parish  nurse  (from  the  church)  comes  and  looks  after 
her.    She  was  in  bed  when  we  called. 

Tenants  on  top  floor  out. 

{2)  Back  of  16,  Jennens  Road. 

Original  rent  of  houses,  Ss.  each.  Two  houses  back  to  back,  three  rooms  in  each.  One  of  the  tenants,  Mrs. 
M.,  interviewed,  had  been  in  the  top  room  for  seven  months.  Her  husband  was  a  bricklayer's  labourer  and 
had  just  gone  back  to  work.  She  was  indescribably  dirty,  and  had  a  small  child  and  two  cats  in  the  room. 
She  paid  Ss.  6d.  rent  for  back  room  with  usual  furniture.  She  paid  by  the  night,  as  a  rule,  just  when  her 
husband  was  able  to  give  her  any  money.  The  "  deputy  "  (the  person  who  looked  after  the  houses  and  col- 
Jected  the  rents)  lived  on  the  ground  floor,  and  was  willing  to  give  what  information  she  could.  She  had 
been  in  the  business  twenty-one  years  ;  once,  three  months  ago,  when  she  and  her  husband  were  ill,  they  had 
had  to  go  into  the  infirmary,  but  the  landlord  kept  the  place  open  for  them.  She  stated  that  she  tried  to  keep 
the  place  as  respectable  as  she  could.  Occasionally  on  Saturday  night  the  tenants  smash  up  all  the  furniture 
and  unless  she  is  very  careful  they  walk  out  without  paying.  She  has  had  people  in  the  same  room  as  long 
as  a  year,  but  they  generally  begin  to  move  out  when  the  warm  weather  comes.  Most  of  her  tenants  are 
hawkers.  If  a  tenant  is  ill  she  fills  in  a  form  {see  form),  and  gives  it  to  him  or  her  to  take  to  the  relieving 
officer.    She  is  sure  none  of  them  would  have  23.  6d.  for  a  doctor. 

(3)  No.  2  House,  Back  of  17,  Jennen's  Row. 

Let  as  a  whole.  Original  rent,  3s.  6d.  One  room  downstairs,  furnished  with  two  tables,  three  chairs  and 
a  kind  of  sofa.  Two  small  rooms  upstairs,  a  bed  and  two  chairs  in  each.  For  this  6s.  6d.  is  paid  by  tenant, 
who  has  five  children.  The  man  was  making  children's  whips  of  wire-rush,  for  which  he  walks  nine  miles  into 
the  country.  They  had  been  in  this  house  for  nine  months  ;  were  obliged  to  take  a  whole  house  because  of 
five  children.  The  woman  appeared  to  regret  her  home  and  her  own  furniture,  but  the  man  said  furnished 
rooms  were  "  less  trouble."  They  had  tramped  from  Northampton,  where  he  had  been  a  "  clicker,"  but 
firm  failed  ;  he  could  not  say  why  they  came  to  Birmingham,  but  thought  "  the  bigger  the  town,  the  more 
chance  of  picking  up  a  living."  He  seemed  fairly  cheerful,  but  quite  irresponsible  and  happy-go-lucky.  Mrs. 
C,  who  rents  as  well  the  other  houses  in  the  yard,  and  also  one  on  the  front,  let  out  in  separate  rooms  (see 
Case  2),  is  about  all  day,  and  sees  to  the  letting.  The  "  deputy  "  said  that  three  rooms  had  been  empty  for 
several  weeks.  Asked  if  she  took  in  casuals  late  at  night,  she  said  Mr.  C.  took  away  the  keys  of  the  empty 
rooms  when  he  went  about  six  in  the  evening,  as  she  would  on  no  account  have  the  responsibility  of  letting 
on  her  own  shoulders.  "  They  might  smash  every  stick  if  I  took  in  casuals  late."  Mr.  C.  has  a  grocery  shop 
at  the  corner  of  the  street,  where  most  of  the  tenants  shop.  We  were  not  able  to  discover  whether  there  was 
any  compulsion  about  this.  Mr.  C.  said  that  his  tenants  were  all  of  a  very  rough  class,  and  he  did  not  think, 
speaking  ofl-hand  that  the  average  length  of  tenancy  was  more  than  six  months.  When  called  on  again 
he  expressed  a  strong  opinion  as  to  the  bad  influence  which  furnished  rooms  had  in  the  morals  of  the  parents 
and  in  the  health  of  the  children.  "  It  is  very  bad  for  a  man  to  have  no  responsibility.  He  comes  into  these 
houses  in  the  clothes  he  stands  up  in,  he  pays,  very  often  by  the  night,  and  he  goes  off  again  in  the  morning, 
dragging  his  wife  and  children  with  him.  If  he  has  not  found  the  money  for  the  next  night  by  six  o'clock,  I 
put  the  padlock  on  the  door."  The  landlord  supplies  in  this  case  cups  and  saucers,  an  old  teapot,  kettle, 
and  a  knife,  with  the  furniture. 

*(4)  Mrs.  M.,  in  the  first  floor  front,  was  a  very  tidy  and  respectable  woman  ;  her  husband  had  been  out 
of  work  for  nine  months,  but  has  been  taken  on  a  week  ago  as  carter  at  some  works.  They  had  gradually 
sold  all  their  things,  but  were  in  hopes  that  they  might  get  a  home  together.  The  landlord  said  they  were 
most  respectable  people.    They  had  one  child,  and  the  woman  was  apparently  about  to  have  another. 

(5)  Mr.  J.  and  his  wife,  in  third  floor  front,  were  occupied  in  making  straw-baskets,  which  they  sell  to  some 
of  the  fancy  shops.  Mr.  J.,  about  fifty,  seemed  a  superior  type  of  man.  He  said  he  should  not  take  to 
regular  home-life  now.  For  the  last  twenty  years  he  had  tramped  from  town  to  town.  During  the  winter 
he  and  his  wife  took  a  furnished  room,  and  in  the  summer  they  walked  into  Herefordshire,  where  he  did  apple- 
pulling,  and  other  odd  jobs  at  the  cider  harvest,  for  a  farmer.  They  were  allowed  to  lock  up  a  few  pots  and 
pans  and  a  bed  in  a  shed  on  the  farm,  and  to  this  they  returned  every  summer.  Mr.  J.  said  they  had  wintered 
in  Plymouth,  Manchester,  Bristol,  and  in  London.  They  generally  reckoned  to  be  in  the  country  for  about 
five  months  of  the  year.  If  times  were  good,  "  the  missus  "  might  perhaps  go  by  train,  but  he  always  walked  ; 
he  liked  it.  He  thought  he  should  go  to  Cardiff  next  winter,  if  all  was  well.    Sometimes  they  had  a  pinch 


These  rooms  were  a  shade  better  furnished  than  the  others. 
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to  get  along,  but  they  had  never  been  on  the  parish.  He  had  found  Birmingham  an  expensive  place,  and  did 
not  think  he  would  return.  (This  was  his  first  visit.)  Asked  whether  he  did  not  wish  to  have  a  house  and 
furniture  of  his  own,  both  he  and  his  wife  said  they  preferred  this  kind  of  life.  He  intended  to  start  o3  early 
this  year,  about  March.  The  landlord  said  they  were  quiet  and  respectable,  and  had  paid  regularly.  They 
had  a  daughter  who  was  in  service  in  London,  and  two  sons  in  Canada.  They  had  not  heard  from  either  of 
the  latter  for  nine  years, 

(8)  Mrs.  Pember  hag  taken  a  block  of  twelve  houses  of  three  rooms  each.  She  has  also  a  common  lodging- 
house,  registered  for  forty  beds  at  4d.  per  night,  at  3,  Buck  Street.  The  houses  are  all  in  the  same  street 
and  she  herself  lives  in  the  end  one,  where  she  runs  a  corner  grocer's  shop,  at  which  most  of  the  tenants  deal. 
Mrs.  Pember,  when  interviewed,  declined  to  say  what  rent  she  paid  for  the  houses,  but  to  judge  from  others 
in  the  neighbourhood,  whose  rent  we  ascertained,  they  should  not  be  more  than  5s.  each.  The  tenants  in  one 
were  interviewed,  and  stated  that  their  rents  were  :  ground-floor,  4s.  6d.  ;  above,  4s.  ;  top,  3s.  In  the  rooms 
we  visited  there  were  the  usual  double  bed,  table  and  chairs,  the  property  of  the  landlady. 

Mrs.  F.,  about  sixty,  top  floor  of  third  house,  had  been  there  six  months.  She  paid  3s.  rent.  She  sold 
bootlaces  in  the  street,  and  had  no  idea  where  her  husband  was,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  three  years. 

Mrs.  Pember  said  all  her  rooms  were  let  now  ;  the  people  who  came  were  mostly  hawkers,  or  quite  casual 
labourers  who  came  for  a  week,  or  even  for  a  couple  of  days.  Some  of  them  paid  6d.  a  night,  and  Is.  on 
Sunday,  according  as  they  brought  in  the  money. 

The  lodging-house  was  managed  by  F.  Smith,  and  last  night  there  were  twenty-eight ;  to-night  there  might 
be  nine  or  ten,  but  she  informed  us  she  expected  half  her  rooms,  and  most,  if  not  all,  the  beds  would  be  empty 
in  summer,  particularly  if  there  was  any  lengthened  period  of  fine  weather.  Just  before  Christmas  there  was 
a  general  exodus  to  the  workhouse,  because  of  "  treats  "  and  good  fare.  Roughly  speaking,  she  should  consider 
that  quite  three-quarters  were  casuals,  passing  through  in  search  of  work,  who  did  not  return,  and  whom 
she  never  saw  again.  Some  she  had  known  for  five  or  six  years  at  intervals.  For  one  man  with  a  trade  at 
his  command,  she  had  six  who  professed  themselves  able  and  willing  to  "  do  anything."  Mrs.  Pember  thought 
they  "  got  the  habit  of  wandering  "  ;  she  thought  that  it  would  be  quite  safe  to  say  that  95  per  cent,  were 
there  through  drink. 

'*  If  the  publics  were  closed,  I  might  close  my  lodging-house,"  was  an  emphatic  remark  on  her  part.  Asked 
whether  the  tenants  must  deal  at  her  shop,  she  said  :  "  Oh  no,  but  I  like  them  to  be  neighbourly."  Mrs. 
Pember  has  lodgers  who  "  tramp  "  from  Manchester,  London,  Glasgow,  and  from  Ireland.  If  a  man  liked  to 
pay  a  week  in  advance  he  could  have  a  bed  for  2s.  ;  that  would  be  Sunday  thrown  in. 

Mrs.  R.,  widow,  9,  Hatchet  Street. 

Three  rooms,  one  above  the  other  all,  very  tumble-down  ;  holes  in  the  roof  and  patches  of  plaster  falling 
off  the  walls.  It  was  possible  to  see  daylight  between  the  window-side  and  the  wall  on  the  attic.  The  day 
we  called  the  cellar  had  been  flooded,  "  because  a  drain  has  burst  somewhere  "  ;  a  man  was  carrying  pails  of 
evil-smelling  water  through  the  living  room,  and  the  smell  was  horrible.  Mrs.  R.  seemed  to  think  this  was  all 
part  of  the  scheme  of  things. 

She  has  seven  children,  and  in  each  of  the  upstair  rooms  were  two  beds  in  which  two  persons  slept.  There 
was  no  other  furniture  in  the  rooms,  nor  was  there  any  carpet.  Three  daughters  are  at  woik,  but  the  mother 
did  not  know  or  would  not  say  what  they^earned  ;  she  only  knew  what  they  gave  her. 

A.,  21,  french  polisher,  gives  9s. 

E.,  19,  soldering  at  a  tin  factory,  gives  7s.  6d. 

*  S.,  15,  soldering  at  a  tin  factory,  gives  5s.  ;  as  well  as  four  children  of  school  age. 

Formerly,  when  the  children  were  all  young,  she  worked  at  the  hooks  and  eyes  (carding),  and  had  out-relief 
from  time  to  time.  Rent  of  house  is  really  5s.,  but  she  has  it  for  4s.,  because  she  is  a  widow  and  has  occupied 
it  for  so  long. 

Mrs.  K.,  No.  9,  house  back  of  36,  New  Summer  Street. 

Two  rooms  down  ;  two  rooms  up.    Not  had  out-relief. 

Mrs.  K.  has  one  child.  Her  husband  can  earn  "  good  money  "  at  brass  works,  but  periodically  he  goes  off 
to  "  foreign  parts  "  for  months  at  a  time.  She  works  at  electro-plating,  and  can  earn  12s.  Just  now  she  is 
about  to  have  another  child,  so  is  not  going  to  work.  She  appeared  fairly  comfortable,  and  had  got  quite  a 
nice  lot  of  furniture  together.  Her  husband  is  at  home  just  now,  but  she  never  knows  whejt  he  will  go  "  on 
the  wander." 

Mrs^  S.,  back  of  36,  New  Summer  Street. 

Four  rooms  up  and  two  down,  seven  children.  Husband  earned,  she  "  thought,"  29s.  in  small  arms  factory, 
but  he  never  told  her.  Rent  5s.  6d.  The  children  looked  healthy,  but  the  room  in  which  they  were  having 
their  dinner  (apparently  Irish  stew)  was  very  dirty.  Mrs.  S.  had  never  had  parish  relief,  as  her  husband  had 
been  in  fairly  regular  work.  They  were  all  in  "  burial  clubs,"  but  not  sick,  she  "  thought."  Mrs.  S.  was  very- 
deaf  and  rather  stupid. 


429. 


Has  bronchitis,  but  does  not  think  it  has  anything  to  do  with  her  work. 


3  F  2 
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APPENDIX  XXXIX. 


I. — Cases  Interviewed  in  the  Infirmary. 

H.  P.,  aged  54.  A  single  man.  He  had  worked  as  a  brass-caster  for  forty  years  (seventeen  years  with  one 
firm).  His  average  wages  were  28s.  a  week.  He  was  suffering  from  phthisis,  and  had  done  no  work  for  eight 
months.  He  said  :  "  There  was  a  lot  of  sulphur  and  lead  in  the  work  ;  it  has  taken  my  health  right  away. 
I  always  have  ague  on  a  Monday  after  being  away  from  work  for  two  days.  The  locomotive  tubes  were  the 
worst  work."    His  hands  were  badly  crippled,  and  he  thought  this  too  was  due  to  the  work,  but  was  not  sure. 

W.C.,  aged  50.  A  single  man.  He  was  a  brass-caster  for  thirty  years,  and  stated  that  his  health  was  good 
till  five  years  ago,  when  he  gradually  began  to  get  weaker.  He  "  worked  till  his  legs  swelled,  and  he  was  always 
out  of  breath.  He  had  been  in  the  phthisis  ward  of  the  infirmary  for  sixteen  months.  The  work  was  very 
sulphury,  and  there  were  no  fans  then,  and  brass-casters  are  not  admitted  to  clubs  ;  they  are  liable  to  fall 
sick  at  any  minute."    His  average  wages  were  25s. 

E.  H.,  aged  44.  A  widower,  with  two  dependents.  He  had  worked  "  all  his  life  "  as  a  brass-dresser  till 
the  last  four  years,  during  which  time  his  health  has  been  bad  and  he  has  done  very  httle  work.  His  average 
wages  were  25s.  a  week.  He  stated  that  there  was  a  "  good  deal  of  brass  dust  about  "  at  the  work.  He  was 
an  advanced  consumptive  patient,  and  able  to  talk  very  little.    He  had  been  in  the  infirmary  three  weeks. 

Metal  Workers. 

C.  A.,  aged  40.  A  widower  with  one  dependent.  He  was  a  brass-dresser  for  twenty  years,  working  fourteen 
years  with  one  firm.  His  average  wages  were  20s.  a  week.  He  was  suffering  from  phthisis,  and  had  been 
in  the  infirmary  fourteen  months.  He  attributed  his  illness  partly  to  two  attacks  of  pleurisy  which  he  had 
had,  and  also  to  the  acid  fumes  and  dust  at  his  work. 


II. — Cases  Interviewed  in  their  Own  Homes  who  were  in  Receipt  of  Medical  and  Out-relief. 

F.  S.,  aged  41.  Suffering  from  phthisis.  Had  three  children.  He  had  been  a  brass-caster  for  about  twenty- 
five  years.  Latterly  he  used  to  have  to  go  at  four  in  the  morning  to  get  the  moulten  metal  out  of  the  furnaces. 
He  often  had  ague  and  profuse  sweating,  and  during  the  year  before  he  went  to  the  infirmary  he  always  re- 
mained at  home  a  day  for  every  day  "  in  the  casting  shop."  His  wife  said  that  up  to  the  time  of  his  going 
into  the  infirmary,  he  had  only  had  the  "  usual  "  ague  and  sweating,  and  otherwise  had  been  quite  healthy. 

Gr.  W.,  aged  48.  Suffering  from  phthisis.  Had  five  children.  He  was  a  brass  poKsher.  Had  been  in  the 
infirmary  seven  months.  He  had  worked  at  the  same  works  many  years,  and  complained  that  they  had  no 
fans  at  the  factory.  Three  years  ago  he  said  his  throat  was  affected.  "  He  suffers  from  tumours  in  the  throat,"' 
and  cannot  speak  now,  but  writes  everything  down. 

K.  M.,  aged  39.  A  single  man,  suffering  from  phthisis  He  was  a  skilled  brass  polisher  and  until  about 
three  years  ago  had  been  a  strong,  healthy  man.  He  did  not  drink,  and  smoked  very  little.  He  thought  the 
dust  "  got  in  his  lungs,"  and  he  had  been  getting  worse  and  worse  for  quite  three  years.  He  lived  with  his 
old  mother,  who  said  he  had  always  been  an  excellent  son.  The  house  was  very  clean.  He  had  been  in  a 
sick  club  for  twenty-one  years,  but  had  to  let  his  payments  lapse. 

C.  A.  L.,  aged  35.  Had  six  children,  and  was  suffering  from  phthisis.  He  had  been  in  the  infirmary  seven 
months.  He  had  been  a  brass-turner  for  about  fifteen  years,  and  it  was  not  till  two  years  ago  that  his  chest 
began  to  trouble  him.  "  Of  course  he  had  had  ague,  but  that  passed  off."  About  five  years  ago  he  had  a 
sharp  attack  of  bronchitis,  but  seemed  quite  to  recover.  There  was  a  large  puddle  of  rain-water  on  the 
floor  which  came  in  under  the  door.    It  was  a  pouring  wet  day  when  we  called,  and  L.  was  coughing  badly. 

W.  P.,  aged  44.  Had  five  children,  and  was  suffering  from  phthisis.  He  was  a  brass  dresser,  and  ascribed 
his  illness  to  the  dust  from  his  work  ;  the  dust  from  the  emery  wheel  as  well  as  the  cotton  fiuff  from  the  polish- 
ing mop.  He  said  :  "  We  stuff  up  the  fans  and  ventilation  shafts  because  of  the  draughts,  and  only  use  them 
when  it  is  too  late."  He  said  the  dust  "  settled  on  his  chest,"  and  made  it  very  difficult  to  breathe  ;  he  had 
been  getting  worse  and  worse  for  three  years. 

A.  B.,  aged  39.  He  had  three  children.  He  had  been  a  brass-moulder  for  about  fifteen  years.  He  was 
a  strong,  healthy  man  until  two  years  ago  when  he  began  to  have  trouble  with  his  throat  and  lungs.  He  has 
been  in  the  infirmary  three  times.  The  house  was  damp  and  dirty.  It  was  unfit  to  live  in,  and  had  been 
condemned  by  the  sanitary  authority. 
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BIKMINGHAM  INFIRMARY. 


Return  uf  Phthisical  Patients  admitted  from  January  1st,  1904,  to  December  31st,  1906. 


Occupation. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

I. — Brass. 

4-0 

o 

O  -I 

II. — Trades  in  which  the  metal  is  not  stated  and 
may  or  may  not  be  brass. 

(a)  Filers  

(h)  Tube  woi'kers  .... 

(c)  Polishers  (undefined) 

(d)  Miscellaneous  .... 

6 
8 
9 
11 

1 

6 

6 
8 

10 
17 

Total    -       -       -       .  - 

34 

7 

41 

III. — Gun  Trade  

8 

8 

IV.  Other  

359 

95 

454 

Grand  Total  -       -       -  . 

450 

105 

555 

APPENDIX  XLI. 


UNIONS.— ASTON  AND  BIRMINGHAM. 


"Women  and  Children  on  Relief  on  the  1st  of  January,  1907,  in  the  Aston  and  Birmingham 
Unions,  Classified  according  to  Deceased  Husband's  Occupation. 


Number  of  Widows. 

Total. 

Occupation  of  Deceased 
Husband. 

Widows  under 
45  years. 

Their  Depen- 
dents. 

Widows, 
45-59  years. 

Their  Depen- 
dents. 

rmingham. 

S 

a 

a 

3 

e 

cn 
-«-> 

o 

o 

rmingl 

c 

o 

rmingl 

o 

rmingl 

o 

idows. 

epende 

to 

< 

o 
H 

< 

m 

o 

< 

m 

o 
H 

< 

« 

H 

Q 

Brass  Casters   -       .  . 

12 

8 

20 

41 

27 

68 

1 

1 

3 

3 

21 

71 

Brass  Polishers- 

5 

2 

7 

20 

9 

29 

7 

29 

Erass    Dippers,  Bronzers 
and  Burnishers. 

3 

3 

7 

7 

3 

7 

Brass  Finishers- 

17 

10 

27 

59 

35 

94 

1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

7 

29 

101 

Other  Metal  Workers 

30 

42 

72 

103 

153 

256 

3 

2 

5 

10 

8 

18 

77 

274 

Known  to  have  worked  not 
in  the  above  trade,  but  in 
other  than  the  above. 

90 

52 

142 

314 

192 

506 

9 

4 

13 

32 

15 

47 

155 

553 

Grand  total 

154 

117 

271 

537 

423 

960 

14 

7 

21 

47 

28 

75 

292 

1,035 

Note. — References  mad.e  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are  to  the 
page-numbering  in  brackets.  _ 
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TRe-housing  of  Tenants  displaced  by  Improvement  Schemes — Examples  of  Cases  visited. 

Nn.  4  House.    Court  back  of  17,  William  Street  (back  to  back  house). 

Mrs.  B.,  about  sixty.  Has  lived  here  nine  years.  She  is  very  dirty,  and  complains  of  rheumati'^m.  from 
which  her  husband  also  suffers.  The  place  was  indescribably  dirty,  and  smelt  very  disagreeable.  One  livinc^ 
room  downstairs,  a  pantry  (no  light  or  air)  opening  out  of  it,  and  a  small  dirty  bedroom  above,  with  a  narrow 
slip  used  to  put  old  clothes  and  rubbish  in.  Water  was  obtained  from  a  tap  in  the  yard,  and  there  was  som  j 
distance  to  go  to  get  to  the  watercloset,  which  was  in  a  horrible  condition.  Rent,  3s.  9d.  The  court  has  been 
condemned,  and  Mrs.  B.  said  she  had  "  her  notice  "  to  quit.  She  did  not  know  where  they  should  go.  Her 
husband  had  been  a  gardener,  but  "  through  the  drink  "  came  to  Birmingham,  and  was  now  a  hawker  and 
helper  in  the  market.  Mrs.  B.  seemed  to  resent  being  turned  out,  though  the  walls  were  streaming  with  damp 
and  there  were  several  panes  of  glass  lacking  in  the  window.  She  looked  as  though  she  had  been  drinking 
herself.  The  people  in  the  court  all  feared  their  rents  would  be  raised,  and  when  we  visited  the  next  court, 
where  exactly  the  same  "dens"  had  been  made  habitable,  we  found  the  rents  were  4s.,  though  we  were  not 
able  to  verify  the  statement  that  this  was  any  higher  than  before. 

No.  2  House^  bach  of  16  William  Street  (back  to  back  house). 

Mrs.  J.  lived  in  a  rebuilt  house,  for  which  she  paid  4s.  The  rooms  were  clean  and  fairly  tidy,  and  she  heiself 
appeared  to  be  a  superior  type  of  woman.  The  front  room  had  a  large  window,  and  above  were  two  ?mal/ 
rooms,  in  each  of  which  was  a  bed.  Mrs  J.  was  married  last  September.  She  came  from  Shrewsbury.  Hei 
husband  is  a  printer  ;  wages  27s.  We  failed  to  find  any  of  the  old  tenants — those  who  had  inhabited  hte 
"  dens  " — living  in  the  rebuilt  houses,  and  the  people  still  living  in  the  courts  were  very  shy  of  giving  information 
about  their  neighbours. 

No.  4  House,  bach  of  12,  William  Street. 

Mrs.  F.,  her  husband,  and  three  children  lived  here.  He  was  apparently  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption, 
and  one  of  the  children  had  pneumonia.  The  house  consisted  of  one  room  downstairs  and  two  small  ones 
above  ;  all  horribly  stufTy  and  smelly.  In  one  of  the  latter  there  was  a  very  filthy  bed,  and  from  a  corner 
of  the  room  one  could  see  the  sky  through  the  roof.  The  ceiling  was  very  damp  in  patches,  as  was  the  outside 
wall.  The  man  was  a  shoemaker,  but  could  not  always  bend  over  his  work,  as  it  made  him  cough.  He 
"  thought  "  he  was  thirty-six.  The  whole  family  seemed  in  the  last  stages  of  depression.  The  entire  court 
had  been  condemned,  and  the  people  were  only  allowed  to  remain  till  the  weather  became  a  little  warmer. 
About  a  year  ago,  when  the  husband  went  into  the  infirmary,  the  family  had  a  little  temporary  relief  in  kind 
from  the  guardians,  but  since  then  they  had  managed.  Some  "  Mission  ladies  "  gave  milk  for  the  ill  child 
twice  a  week.  Both  man  and  woman  seemed  too  depressed  and  dirty  to  take  any  interest  in  living.  The  two 
eldest  children  in  from  school  looked  fairly  healthy,  but  were  horribly  dirty.  Asked  why  they  did  not  apply 
for  relief,  the  woman  said  she  was  afraid  they  would  be  sent  into  the  house.  Everyone  in  the  court  (nine 
houses)  used  the  same  tap  and  conveniences. 

Stafford  Place,  Aston  Road. 

Before  renovation  this  was  an  exceedingly  squalid  court,  "  back  of  9."  Mrs.  S.,  living  in  No.  4,  permitted 
us  to  see  over  her  house.  There  was  downstairs  one  good-sized  living  room,  with  pantry  and  small  alcove  for 
sink.  Upstairs  were  two  bedrooms.  All  was  clean  and  bright,  and  fairly  tidy.  Mrs.  S.  has  one  child  of  three. 
Her  husband  is  a  potman.  She  did  not  know,  or  would  not  say,  what  his  wages  were.  Rent,  5s.  6d.  She 
had  never  had  to  apply  for  relief,  though  last  year,  when  the  child  was  ill,  she  almost  had  to. 


APPENDIX  XLIII. 


A. — Cases  of  Lead  Poisoning — Sufferer  in  Receipt  of  Parish  Relief  before  the  Present  Special- 
Rules  WERE  Established. 

(1)  T.  C,  aged  62.  A  widower,  living  with  married  daughter.  Has  suffered  from  lead-poisoning,  ofl  and 
on,  the  last  twelve  years.  He  was  employed  in  the  lead-house,  grinding  and  mixing  glaze,  for  over  twenty 
years,  by  a  well-known  firm.  When  unable  to  continue  his  work,  through  wrist  drop,  he  was  set  to  sweep  out 
the  shops  "  on  a  lad's  wage."  Three  years  ago  they  said  he  was  too  old  to  work  and  dismissed  him.  He 
has  received  no  assistance  from  the  firm.  His  daughter  and  her  husband  had  struggled  to  support  him,  without 
having  recourse  to  the  parish,  for  three  years.  The  son-in-law  being  now  ill  in  the  infirmary  with  Bright's 
disease,  application  was  made  to  the  guardians,  and  T.  C.  is  now  receiving  Is.  6d.  a  week  and  four  loaves. 

(2)  S.  Is  37  years  old.  He  is  a  dipper,  who  has  retired  ill.  For  two  years  he  suffered  from  lead-poisoning 
but  before  he  gave  up  he  had  lead-poisoning,  on  and  off,  for  about  twelve  years.  He  is  now  getting  worse,, 
having  no  power  in  his  limbs,  and  is  sometimes  giddy.  He  says  he  might  be  able  to  do  light  work,  but  cannot 
get  it.  He  suffers  much  with  cough.  His  wife  died  from  consumption  at  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  fifteen 
months  after  the  last  baby  was  born.  The  family  consists  of  five  children.  A  boy  of  thirteen  earns  Is.  a 
day  as  mould-runner.  The  family  is  in  much  distress.  The  neighbours  and  his  daughters  help  a  Httle.  They 
have  8s.  a  week  amongst  five,  parish  rehef  is  2s.  a  week  and  one  loaf.  He  has  been  in  his  house  thirty-four 
years. 
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(3)  W.  W.,  aged  40.  Married,  and  lias  six  children.  Formerly  a  dipper,  but  has  been  ailing  nineteen  years 
as  the  result  of  "  an  attack  of  lead  colic  and  brain  fever."  The  muscles  of  his  arms  are  paralysed,  and  he 
can  do  no  work  at  all.  He  has  had  out-reUef— 3s.  6d.  a  week  and  three  loaves— and  also  medical  reUef  for 
a  long  time. 

(4)  T.W.,  aged  55.  Formerly  a  glost  placer.  He  has  been  ill  for  five  years.  He  has  not  had  any  help 
from  the  parish  untiFtwo  weeks  ago,  when  he  developed  acute  mania,  and  was  removed  to  the  infirmary,  and 
from  there  to  the  asylum. 

(5)  H.  H.,  aged  59.  A  widow.  Majolica  tile  paintress.  Has  been  two  and  a  half  years  in  the  workhouse. 
While  working  in  the  lead  she  had  a  stroke,  and  her  sight  was  bad.  She  was  laid  up  for  months,  power  gradu- 
ally returned,  but  she  is  now  mentally  slow  and  her  memory  bad. 

(6)  C.  B.,  aged  66.  A  widow.  Suffering  from  wrist  drop.  Has  been  a  year  in  the  workhouse.  Says 
she  took  the  lead  after  twelve  months'  work  at  "ground  laying."  Her  husband,  a  potter's  thrower,  died  of 
phthisis.    Her  daughter,  aged  38,  a  gilder,  is  consumptive.    Her  other  three  children  died  of  phthisis. 

(7)  S.  P.  A  married  woman,  aged  57.  In  the  workhouse  infirmary,  suffering  from  phthisis.  Her  husband, 
a  general  labourer,  crippled  in  the  right  arm,  was  in  the.  workhouse.  She  has  worked  for  eleven  years  as  a 
ware-cleaner  in  the  dipping  house  before  marriage.  She  had  begun  to  suffer  in  health  soon  after  commencing 
work,  and  had  been  a  patient  in  the  North  Stafford  infirmary  four  times.  Her  sight  was  impaired,  and  she 
had  Bright's  disease.  She  had  only  one  child  living  ;  four  died  as  babies,  and  she  had  had  four  miscarriages. 

(8)  J.'E.,  aged  64.  Paralysed.  He  said  it  has  come  on  gradually,  and  he  supposes  it  is  the  lead.  He 
was  a  dipper  until  four  years  ago,  when  his  employer  gave  him  notice  "  Because  the  compensation  scheme 
was  coming  in."  He  suffered  once  from  lead-poisoning  while  at  work.  He  has  been  in  receipt  of  parish  relief 
for  the  last  three  and  a  half  years.    He  receives  a  small  sum  from  the  Ancient  Order  of  Shepherds. 


B. — Cases  Notified  to  the  Home  Office,  1906.  In  Receipt  of  Compensation,  but  not  of  Poor  Relief. 

(1)  C.  K.  Is  57  years  old.  She  has  been  a  ware-cleaner  for  forty  years.  Lead-poisoning  began  February, 
1906,  and  her  legs  are  paralysed.  She  receives  5s.  a  week  compensation,  and  she  lives  with  her  unmarried 
sister,  who  is  also  a  ware-cleaner.  The  sister  has  not  yet  suffered  from  lead-poisoning,  but  often  gets  giddy. 
Applicant  is  not  able  to  do  her  own  washing,  and  has  to  pay  6d.  a  week  to  a  neighbour  to  do  it.  Her  husband, 
who  was  a  "  bad  lot,"  deserted  her  twenty  years  ago.  There  are  no  children.  She  pays  2s.  6d.  a  week  for 
three  rooms. 

(2)  J.  W.  Is  50  years  of  age.  Has  been  a  ware-cleaner  for  thirty  years.  She  had  had  lead-poisoning  since 
Easter,  and  has  had  wrist  drop.  She  gets  7s.  6d.  a  week  compensation,  and,  though  not  well,  hopes  the  certify- 
ing surgeon  will  certify  her  next  week  for  work.  She  has  been  in  the  same  firm  for  ten  years.  She  is  sister 
to  the  above  case.  The  three  sisters  are  all  ware-cleaners,  and  two  have  got  lead-poisoning.  All  three  have 
been  working  in  lead  processes  for  over  twenty  years.  Her  husband  works  at  the  forge,  but  has  not  had 
regular  work  for  two  or  three  years.  He  has  odd  days  at  times,  and  goes  twice  a  day  to  apply  for  work.  His 
wages  are  8s.  a  day  on  best  iron,  4s.  6d.  on  common.    They  have  no  children. 

C. — Cases  of  Persons  not  in  Receipt  of  Poor  Law  Relief  or  of  Compensation. 

S.  M.  A  married  woman,  aged  33.  Has  no  children.  Was  a  dipper's  cleaner  for  eight  years.  Suffered 
from  lead  colic  ;  gradually  became  blind.  Her  husband  earns  3s.  3d.  a  day  as  labourer  at  ironworks.  Appli- 
cation was  made  for  parish  relief  owing  to  the  wife  being  unable  to  work,  but  it  was  refused.  The  woman 
was  sent  by  a  lady  to  St.  Thomas'  Hospital,  London,  but  her  condition  is  irremediable. 

'  N.  L.  Is  17  years  old.  She  is  a  ware-cleaner,  but  is  very  ill  and  unable  to  work,  and  has  colic.  She  has 
been  in  the  North  Stafford  infirmary,  her  doctor  having  notified  the  case  as  lead  poisoning,  but  the  certifying 
surgeon  did  not  certify  it  as  such,  and  she  consequently  gets  no  compensation.  Her  father  is  a  collier,  and 
has  been  forty-two  years  in  a  pit.  He  is  unable  to  work  from  chronic  bronchitis.  She  lives  with  her  parents 
and  widowed  sister,  who  was  twenty  years  in  a  warehouse,  where  she  earned  from  7s.  to  12s.  a  week.  Her 
husband,  a  colHer,  died  of  Bright's  disease  twenty-seven  years  ago.  Though  the  family  is  very  poor,  they 
have  taken  in  a  girl,  almost  a  stranger,  who  was  homeless  and  suffering  from  phthisis,  who  was  discharged 
from  the  North  Stafford  infirmary.  A  relative  pays  6s.  a  week  for  her  keep.  The  appHcant's  father  received 
3s.  a  week,  and  two  loaves  parish  relief.    The  rent  is  3s.  lid.  a  week  for  four  rooms. 

(2)  Mrs.  R.,  aged  40.  Her  husband  died  four  months  ago.  He  was  formerly  a  glost  placer  and  scourer 
.(after  the  dipper)  ;  he  was  ailing  for  years  and  laid  up  seventeen  weeks  before  he  died.  She  has  had  twenty- 
four  children,  of  whom  seventeen  died  "  through  their  father's  state  of  health."  All  the  surviving  children 
^are  delicate. 


NoTF. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are  to  the 
page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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Rrtuuns  of  Wagp:s  given  by  Various  Firms  in  the  Manufacture  of  China  and  Earthenware. 
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Returns  of  Wages  given  by  Various  Firms  in  the  Manufacture  of  China  and  Earthenware— conimwed 


Processes. 


II.  POTriNG— 
conf. 

10.  Looker  Over 
RemarkE 
Stoppages 


Average 
Weekly 
Wage. 


£  s.  d. 

1  15  0 
0  15  10 

Stoppages.  Al- 
ready deducted. 
Gas,  Id.  to  2d. 
week. 

Sweeping,  3d. 
week.  Cooking, 
Id.  week  from 
head  of  gang. 
Stopping  Ware, 
3d.  week.  (From 
Hollow  Ware 
Pressers  only). 


II. 


Average 
Weekly 
Wage. 


£  s.  d. 

2  0  0 
0  12  0 

3d.  in  pound 
off  wages  ex- 
ce;ding  10s.  a 
week  for  sweep- 
ing. 


III. 


IV. 
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Weekly 
Wage. 


£  s.  d. 

0  12  0 


stoppages  for 
sweeping  have 
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Head 
1st  hand- 
2nd  hand 


Remarks 
Stoppages 


M 


1  19  11 
1    5  7 

12  9 
1    4  2i 
0  19  11 
0  17  8i 
0  16  4f 

0  15  10 
3    6  0 

1  8  6 
1  5  11 
0  19  10 


1  16  11 


0  10  5 


0    8  9 


1  14  3i 

17  6 

0  18  4 

0  15  0 

Gas  Id.  to  2d. 

week. 
Cooking  Id. 
week. 


M 


1  13  10* 

2  10  6 

2  5  7 
1    8  6 

•Same  man  fires 
both  Glostand 
Biscuit  Ovens. 
Total  wages 
sum  of  figures 
given  in  each 
class. 


1  5  4* 

2  1  7 
2    1  7 


2  12  5* 

0  7  6 
•Two  Dippers 

share  this 
wage,  neither 
doing  full 
time.  Two 
others  at  fixed 
wages  2s.  Cd.  a 
day. 

12  0 

Scouring 
10  0 
And  two  others 
at  fixed  wages 
at  2s.  6d.  per 
day. 

2    0  9 

1  7  10 


M 


1  10  0 


Gang 
5  19  1 
3  Men 
1  Assistant 
doing  odd 
work. 


Firemen. 
£200  a  year 
to  five 
ovens  as 
required. 


Head,  Wages 
included  in 
figures  given 
below  for 

Glost. 
1st  hand 
2  10  0 
2nd  hand 
2    8  0 
3rd  hand 
2    8  0 


M 


M 


8  13  4 
Six  e  m- 
ployed  paid 
by  count, 
which  in- 
cludes all 
employe  d 
i  n  Glost 
oven  work. 


Biscuit 
Placer. 
1    8  81 


See  above. 
Glost  Placer 
1  16  2 


M 


2    7  4 


2    9  0 
Shared  by  2 
men. 


1    8  0 

Scouring 
23.  6d.  per 
day. 


2  6  0 
14  0 


M 


4  7  2 
2  8  0 
2    7  0 


2  3  2 
0  10  0 


1    1  6 


M 

2 

0 

0 

M 

1 

5 

0 

M 

0 

10 

0 

Infirmary  Id. 

week. 
Gas  in  winter, 
6d.  week. 


2  10  0 
Sittc*-  up 
1  10  0 

Odd  work 
1  14  0 
Placer 

(Biscuit) 
1  19  2 


2    7  2 

1  14  4 
Sitter  up 

1  10  0 
Odd  work 

1  15  1 


1  17  10 

1  Man 
1  Boy 


1    0  6 

Head  house 
man 
14  0 


1    5  7 


M 


M 


Head 

2  10  0 
Assistant 

1  10  0 
Gang — 
1st  hand 

1  13  0 
2nd  hand 

1  10  0 
3rd  hand 

1  10  0 
4th  hand 

1  10  0 
5th  hand 

1  4  0 
6th  hand 

0  18  0 

2  10  0 
Assistant 

15  0 
Head  Placer 
2    0  0 
Placer 

1  10  0 
Placer 
0    6  S 
(Casual) 

Dipper 

2  2  0 
Dipper 
0  10  0 


I 


Warecleaner 
0  16  6 


M 

1 

18 

0 

M 

1 

10 

0 

M 

1 

10 

0 

>  II  potters 
li'.'-.,  I.,  II.,  and 
III.,  e.'.cludin? 
Slijihouse  Staff), 
have  compul- 
sory stoppages. 

Gas.*  Pugging, 
Sweeping. 
Journeymen^ 
6d.,3d.,  3d. 

AppienticeSijj 
4d.,  3d.,  3d.  perl 
week. 

•Gas.  Novem- 
ber to  Mareb; 
inclusive. 


Note.— -Re/erences  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Eeports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are  to  the 
page-numbering  in  hrackeia. 
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Returns  of  Wages  given  by  Various  Firms  in  the  Manufacture  of  China  and  Earthenware — continued. 


Processes. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

'A 

Average 

Average 

Average 

•A 

Avera£;e 
Weeklv 

03 

Average 
Weekly 

A 

03 

03 

Average 

A 

A.verage 

03 

72 

W^ppkl  V 

03 

-Ju 

Weekly 

03 

CO 

Weekly 

03 

Wppkl  V 

03 

vt  etJK.iy 

Wfl  crp 

Wage. 

Wage. 

Wage. 

^^a*^e 

Vt  dgfcj. 

V.  Printing— 

Frinter^s  Gang 

M 

M 

AI 

Head  Printer 

1.  Printer    "  - 

M 

18  0* 

1  16  1 

3    2  9 
Printer's 

1    6  6 

18  6 

Printer 

2.  Transferer  - 

F 

0  11  0 

F 

0  16  4 

Gang. 

 . 

F 

0  16  0 

F 

0  12  0 

0  18  9 
Printer 
Aj)prentice 

3.  Transferer 

F 

0    8  9 

F 

0  10  5i 

_ 



F 

0  10  0 

Apprentice 

F 

Transferer 

4.  Cutter 

0    4  6* 
working  for 
two  gangs. 

F 

0    5  6 

- 

— 

_ 



F 

0    4  0 

_ 



0  14  6 
iransierer 
0    9  3 

*Above  divi- 
sion (juoted  for 

Apprentice 
0   9  8 

average  wage  ol 

gaDg,    £2  109. 

i^ippi  till  tiLt; 

Stoppages 

Actual  average, 
£2  7s. 

0    6  2 

Head  Piinter 

Cutter 

about   l8.  lOd. 

A 

U     o  1 

week  for  pre 

pared  oil. 

Gas,  Id.  to  2d. 

week. 

Cooking  Id. 

week. 

t''.  Painting  and 

£  s.  d. 

£   s.  d. 

£  8.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£   s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

Decorating. 

Band  and 
Liner. 

Groundlayei', 
Liner  and 
Gilder. 

1.  Groundlayer 

M 

1  12  2 

F 

0  14  2 

F 

0  12  6i 

1    0  1 

M 

1    4  6 

0  12  8i 

M 

0  13  7 

V_y  \J  L  V/  U.  J. 

X 

O   1  A 

2.  Liner  - 

F 

0  16  9i 

0    9  6 

F 

0  12  11 

Stenciller 

3.  Paintresses- 

F 

0  10  11 

F 

1  13  8 

F 

0  11  2 

F 

0  1 

yj  Lo  o 

J? 

U   i  1  o 

F 

0  13    5  ■ 

F 

Apprentices 
paid  by  merit 
rising  from 
l3.  week  to 
full  value 
after  5  years. 

4  women. 

Apprentices  : 
1  st  year, 
0   2  6 
3rd  year, 

F 

0  12  11 

F 

\^'~\  1  n  f  tJT'j 

0  11  3 
Ap{)rentices  : 
1st  year 
u  u 
3rd.  ye3/r 

Apprentices 

F 

0    5  0 

- 

— 

F 

0    7  4 

0    5  0 

Journey- 

Enamel  Kiln 

5th  year 
0    7  6 

woman, 

Fireman, 

F 

0    7  4i 

z 

r 

0  11  8 

M 

13  2 

4.  Painter 

M 
M 

0  18  ?! 

(  J~\          Til  1  1  ■f  1  Ttl  C>  1 

9     0  0 
.ct    \j  yj 

_ 





_ 



- 



2  10  0 
16  0 

- 

oil  o 

5.  Gilder 

M 

1    5  10 

F 

0  13  2i 

F 

0    9  2 

M 

1    7  2 

IOC) 

(3.  Purnislier  - 

F 

F 

0  12  3 

F 

0    7  10 

i\    7  n 

II.  Warehouse, 

ETC. 

1.  Biscuit  Ware- 

house. 

M 

M 

M 

Head  Man  - 

117  A 

M 

14  0 

_ 



F 

1    7  0 

-i     0  u 

iVI 

i    o  U 

2nd 

M 

0  1  ft  P» 

V./    1  o  u 

_ 



- 

M 

1     Q  R 

M 
iVi 

1      r:  O 

i    y  U 

F 

ui  LisiiciG  cinci 

2.  Sorters. 

M 

o  toppei  s . 

Head  Sorter 

1  15  0 

F 

0  12  0 

_ 

F 

0  14  6 

n    Q  n 
u    y    u  ^ 

Glost  Ware 

house — 

If 

U   i  Jt  K) 

M 

Head 

Assistant  „ 

0  10  6 

F 

0  11  0 

- 

— 



F 

0  12  5 

15  0 

F 

0  12  6 

A  1  Qn  *^  fri  r  w  t 

M 

3.  Polishing. 

M 

M 

F 

OUl  Lei 

Head  - 

1  15  11 

M 

1  10  0 



1  11  0 

O  1  7 

\i 

iM 

1     1  fi  C\ 

i    iU  U 

dtllly  AVEgG, 

froinSd.to  4s. 

M 

M 

Polisher 

Assistant 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 



1    0  0 

1      0  i 

IVI 

\'T1  P  \  P'K'TNr:  Ti'T^' 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

1.  Packers 

8    9  2 

M 

1  13  8i 

1    2  6 

1  12  0 

1  10  0 

1  10  0 

M 

1    9  1 

4  men  3  boys. 

M 

15  0 

M 

Apprentices 

0  10  0 

_ 

— 

M 

Labourers 

M 

i     55  O 

— 

2.  Coopers 

2    4  0 

— 

M 

1    7  0 

I  10  0 

1  man  2  boys. 

General  Stop- 

Kemarks 

Common  to  all 
above  groups. 

Group  V.  ^d.  in 
the  shilling  from 

Wages  given  net. 
Sweeping,  etc. 

Groups  I  v.- VI  I. 
inclusive. 

pages — 
Sick,  Burial  and 
Dividend  So- 
ciety.   Is.  each 
4  weeks  (woiK  en 

Infirmary  — 
4d.  montli,  wages 

Stoppages 

Gas,  Id.  to  2d. 

week. 
Cooking,  Id.  week 

established  price 
list  for  cleaning 
of  shops. 

has  been 
deducted. 

Id.   per  week, 
sweeping  ;  Id. 
per  week.  In- 

£laudovei;  2d. 
month,  wages 
under  £1  over 

firmary  ;  6d.  per 

and    boys  ex- 
cepted). 
Infirmary — 

10s. ;  Id.  mouth. 

week,    gas  in 
winter,    men  ; 

wages  under  lUs. 

3d.   per  week. 

id.  each  4  weeks. 

gas  in  winter, 
women. 

men  ;  2d.  each 

4   weeks,  boys 

and  girls. 

429. 


3  G  2 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


APPENDIX  XLV. 


I. — Table  comparing  the  number  of  Medical  Orders  granted  to  Workers  in  Certain  Trades 

AND  IN  All  Trades. 


Population  (census  of  1901). 

Medical  Orders,  July-December, 
1906. 

— 

irs  (males). 

irs  (females). 

m 

rs  (male). 

rs  (female). 

(male). 

.  (female). 

jined  total. 

irs  (male). 

srs  (female). 

to 

rs  (male). 

rs  (female). 

.  (male). 

(female). 

)ined  total. 

-M 

.2 

a> 

O 

c3 
+i 
O 

s 

O 

O 

_<u 
'o 

s> 

03 

03 
+^ 

a 

o 

O 

Cm 

o 
Ph 

O 

o 

O 

H 

H 

o 
O 

O 

o 

O 

o 

Q 

Newcastle- 

under-Lyme 

605 

321 

567 

8,541 

9,880 

9,713 

10,201 

19,914 

1 

2 

30 

33 

33 

33 

66 

Longton  -  - 

4,815 

4,559 

1,788 

10,604 

14,049 

17,207 

18,608 

35,815 

46 

44 

36 

28 

89 

110 

133 

243 

5,420 

4,880 

2,355 

19,145 

23,929 

26,920 

28,809 

55,729 

47 

38 

58 

143 

166 

309 

II.— Table  showing  Nature  of  Ailments  in  respect  of  which  application  was  made  for 
Medical  Orders  in  Longton  by  Workers  in  Certain  Trades,  and  in  All  Trades. 


Disease. 

Potters 

/  TYl  O  1 0  t 
1  lUdlt?  ). 

Potters 

Colliers. 

Others 

1  111(1  ic  / . 

Others 

/  f  Ama  1  ft  ^ 

Total. 

Grand 
Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Phthisis      ...  - 

5 

2 

2 

1 

2 

8 

4 

12 

Fibroid  Phthisis  - 

1 

1 

1 

Bronchitis  -      -  - 

7 

2 

4 

5 

14 

16 

16 

32 

Pulmonary  Congestion 

1 

1 

1 

Pneumonia  -       -       -  - 

1 

1 

1 

"Cold"      -       -       -  - 

1 

1 

1 

Influenza    -       -       -  - 

2 

2 

1 

3 

9 

6 

11 

17 

Rheumatism 

9 

1 

3 

4 

7 

16 

8 

24 

Heart  Disease 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

Lumbago    -       -       -  - 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

Neuralgia  -       -       -  - 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Nervous  Diseases  (Epilepsy, 

2 

1 

3 

5 

6 

5 

11 

Imbeciles,  etc.). 

Colic ;  

3 

1 

1 

3 

2 

5 

Dyspepsia  -       -       -  - 

1 

7 

2 

1 

13 

4 

20 

24 

Diarrhoea    -       -       -  - 

1 

6 

2 

6 

3 

9 

Haematemesis    -       -  - 

1 

1 

1 

Tonsilitis  &  "Sore  Throats" 

2 

5 

1 

3 

3 

8 

11 

Diphtheria  -       -       -  - 

1 

1 

1 

Anaemia     .       -       -  - 

2 

1 

3 

3 

Eczema      .      .      -  - 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Erysipelas  .       -       -  - 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Debility     -       -       -  - 

4 

4 

2 

8 

2 

10 

Syphilis      .       -       -  - 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

"  Surgical  ailments  "  - 

3 

1 

3 

2 

5 

8 

8 

16 

Percentage  :  Potters  (male  and  female),  37  per  cent.;  Colliers,  14-8  per  cent. 


Note.— iJe/ercncw]  wiadelw  this  {Volume  and  in  the  Beports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are  to  the 
page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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Table  showing  Nature  of  Ailments  in  respect  of  which  application  was  made  for  Medical  Orders  in  Longton 
by  Workers  in  certain  Trades,  and  in  all  Trades. — continued. 


Disease. 

Potters 

(male). 

Potters 
(female). 

Colliers. 

Others 
(male). 

Others 
(female). 

Total. 

Grand 
lotal. 

ivxaie. 

"  Bad  legs "        -       -  - 

~~ 

1 

1 

1 

7 

2 

8 

10 

Asthma  .... 

1 

~ 

~~ 

3 

3 

Meningitis  .... 

- 

— 

1 

1 

1 

Peritonitis  -       .       .  - 

— 

1 

■ 

1 

1 

"  Weak  eyes "            -  - 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Vertigo  .... 

1 

1 

1 

Sciatica  .... 

1 

1 

1 

Epistaxis  .... 

1 

1 

1 

Dropsy  .... 

1 

1 

1 

Hepatic  Congestion 

" 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1  Congestion 

1 

1 

1 

Alcoholism  -       -      -  - 



1 

: 

1 

1 

Impetigo  Contagiosa  - 

— 

1 

1 

1 

Enteritis    .       -       -  - 

— 

1 

1 

1 

Parturition  -       .       -  - 

4 

7 

11 

11 

Pregnant    .       .       -  - 

1 

2 

2 

Menorrhagia  ... 

1 

2 

2 

Amenorrhosa 

1 

1 

Procedentia  ... 

1 

1 

Nil  

2 

3 

2 

Total  - 

46 

44 

36 

28 

89 

110 

133 

243 

Percentage  :  Potters  (male  and  female),  37  per  cent. ;  Colliers,  14-8  per  cent. 


III. — Table  showing  the  Occupations  of  the  Male  Applicants  for  Medical  Relief  in 

NeWC  ASTLE-UN  DE  R-L  YME. 


Population  (1901),  19,914. 

Medical  Orders,  66  (33  males  and  33  females). 

Occupatious  of  Male  Applicants. 

Labourers,  General   3 

„        Bricklayers   8 

„        Iron  works   3 

,,        Railway   1 

Coal  Miners   2 

Puddlers   3 

Potter's  Transferer   1 

Tile  Sorter   1 

Sorter  at  Brickworks   1 


Gas  Stoker  ... 

Tailor     -       -       -  . 

Grocer    -       -       .  . 

Gardener  ... 

Crate  Maker  - 

Ex  Farmer  ... 

Colour  Mixer  - 

Piano  Player  -       -  - 

Deputy  at  Lodging  House 

Nil- 

Total  - 


33 
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EOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OP  DISTRESS  : 


Number 
of  Males 

for  every 
Male  60 
years  of 
age  or 
over. 

^                          1                     ^  1^2 

Total. 

«ol                001            cq|                oil            '^oi  ooco 

TO  CO 

•9IBW 

0-  1     (M                        II                          00  1— I       1                  lO     05                lO  CO 

1-  H                                                                lO                                                                (M  05 

Other. 

L  iLL 

C<l|                     t-i       I                  II                     «Ol  i-Hi— 1  lOI 

1 — 1  I — 1 

lol                 II            eoco                II            (£>    iCi  oi— < 

Accident 
at 
work. 

II            II          II            II          11  II 

L  Ji\ 

II                 II            ^1                 II             II  1 

Cancer, 
and 
Malignant 
Diseases. 

•0T'BUI9>T 

L  \lx 

II                 II             II                 II                   1  II 

L  m\. 

II                            II                      II                            II                     1      rH  II 

Bright's 

and 
Kidney 
Disease. 

•9T«ai9  J 

L  CX 

II                            II                     II                            II                     II  II 

>-•        1                            II                     II                            II                     II  II 

d 

•9rem9  J 

L  kiL 

II                            II                     II                         t-ll                   T-I     r-l  .-Hi 

L  Jf\ 

11                            II                     II                            II                     1       rH  .-Hi 

Defective 
Eyesight 

and 
Blindness. 

II                            II                      11                            11                   r-HCO  ^1 

L  111. 

11                            II                   col                            II                     \       r-l  C^l 

Epilepsy, 

and 
Insanity. 

•9i«ra9  J 

L  111 

II                            II                     II                           11                   lO        1                   CO  1 

<M        1                            II                     II                            II                   ^1                   r-(  i-H 

i-H 

Paralysis, 

and 
Muscular 
Atrophy. 

•9I'Bai9  J 

II                              II                        II                               II                        II                     t-H  1 

L  lu 

rH      ,-H                           II                   C-T        1                           II                   .-Hi                   CO  CI 

S 
S 

•9n7ra9  J 

^1                         ^1                     II                            II                   .-Hi  11 

■QI^IM 

II                              II                        II                              II                     rH         1  11 

Heart 
Disease. 

■9{'Bm9^ 

rHl                            rH|                        II                              II                     l-HtM  rH| 

II                           11                   C<<l                            II                   rH|  t-l 

Rheuma- 
tism, 
Gout,  Sci- 
aticn,  and 
Lumbago. 

II                            II                     II                           II                   a>l  i-HrH 

■9T'BRT 

,-H|                            II                   t~                                    II                   -"ItT-H  OrH 

Bronchitis 
and 

Pneumo- 
nia. 

•arf  TTT^l  J 

CM        1                            II                   rH        1                         rH        1                            Ol                  rH  CI 

^      r-l                             II                     «0      <M                          rH         1                     CO         1                     lO  CO 
,-H                                                                                                        <M  I— ( 

Asthma, 

or 
Potter's 
Asthma. 

•9[i3ra9^ 

II           II         II           II         1    >  II 

II                            II                   IM        1                           11                   rH        1  lO 

Phthisis. 

•9tBUI9J 

II                            II                   .-Hi                         rHl                   COI  tDI 

^1                           II                   lOrH                          1!                   rHl  GOI 

Occupation. 

Potters. 

Dipping  and  Ware 
cleaning — 

60  and  under  -  - 

Over  60     -    -  - 

Majolica  painting,  & 
crroiindlavine' — 

60  and  under  -  - 

Over  60     -    -  - 

Ovens — 

60  and  under  -  - 
Over  60     -    -  - 

China  scouring,  and 
towing — 

60  and  under  -  - 

Over  60     -    -  - 

Decorating — 

60  and  under  -  - 
Over  60     -    -  - 

Clay  workers— 
60  and  under  -  - 
Over  60     -    -  - 

^OTJ^.— References  made  in  this_  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are  to  th- 
■page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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Note. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are  to  the 
page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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1.  Table  showing  the  daily  number  of  various  classes  of  male  workers  employed  by  Mes^irs.  Nuttall 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  the  first  week  of  each  mouth  of  1906. 


Name  of 
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50 
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Warehouse  Packers 
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16 

16 

16 

2.  Table  showing  numbers  of  various  classes  of  male  workers  paid  at  various  rates  in  a  week  of  average 
employment,  in  the  year  1906,  by  Messrs.  Nuttall  <fc  Co.,  Ltd. 
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Note. — Of  this  number  152  were  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 
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APPENDIX    L.  1. 


The  subjoined  tables  deal  with  the  number  of  tenements,  and  occupants  of  tenements,  as  given  in  the 
Census  Returns  for  1901.  Overcrowding,  for  the  purpose  of  the  comparison,  is  considered  to  exist  where  the- 
number  of  persons  in  any  tenement  exceed  two  to  each  room.  The  total  percentage  of  overcrowding  is  probably 
somewhat  understated  for  two  reasons  : — 

(i.)  Overcrowding  may  exist  in  tenements  of  more  than  four  rooms,  but  no  information  on  this  point 
is  given  in  the  Census. 

(ii.)  Where  there  are  twelve,  or  more,  persons  in  an  overcrowded  tenement,  the  number  has  been  taken 
as  twelve  only,  the  exact  numbers  not  being  given  in  the  Census  Returns.  The  latter  point  in  any  case 
probably  causes  Uttle  inaccuracy. 

Several  features  are  noticeable  in  the  figures.  The  proportion  of  tenements  of  different  sizes  vary  largely 
in  different  towns.  In  Sheffield,  the  number  of  one-room  tenements  is  small,  and  the  larger  the  tenement  the 
more  numerous.  In  Liverpool  and  Bristol  small  tenements  are  very  numerous,  but  in  Bristol  they  are  less 
overcrowded.  In  Manchester  the  smaller  tenements  are  quite  few  by  comparison,  while  the  number  of  four- 
roomed  tenements  is  very  large.  Birmingham  is  again  different.  The  predominant  type  has  three  rooms. 
So  far  as  numbers  are  concerned  the  large  number  of  three-roomed  tenements  in  Birmingham,  containing 
more  than  six  persons,  make  the  total  percentage  of  overcrowding  greater  than  in  any  of  the  towns  compared, 
except  St.  Helens,  where  conditions  are  similar  to  Manchester,  but  not  so  good.  Together  with  the  figures, 
however,  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  nature  of  the  overcrowding.  Perhaps  the  real  overcrowding,  for 
some  purposes  of  public  health,  is  greater  in  four-roomed  houses  than  the  figures  show,  in  cases  where,  for 
sleeping  purposes,  all  the  occupants  pack  together  in  two,  perhaps  out  of  the  four  rooms.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  average  life  in  a  four-roomed  house  may,  and  often  does,  go  with  a  higher  scale  of  living  than  life 
in  one  or  two  rooms  with  a  limited  number  of  occupants.  Table  III.  shows  in  detail,  in  the  case  of  Bristol,  a 
city  with  a  small  figure  of  overcrowding,  but  a  larger  number  of  tenements,  how  the  population  is  distributed 
between  the  various  classes  of  houses. 

Diagrams  No.  3  and  4  illustrate  the  subjoined  tables. 


Overcrowding— Table  I. 


Population. 

1 

Number  of  tenements. 

Number  of  tenements  con- 
taining less  than  five  rooms. 

Number  of  tenements  con- 
taining less  than  five  rooms, 
which  are  overcrowded. 

Percentage  of  overcrowded 
tenements  of  less  than  five 
rooms  to  total  tenements  in 
city. 

Number  of  persons  in  tene- 
ments of  less  than  five  rooms, 
living  two  or  more  to  each 
room. 

Percentage  of  overcrowding 
in  tenements  of  less  than  five 
rooms  to  population  of  city. 

Liverpool  - 

684,958 

138,845 

60,905 

8,983 

6-47 

54,390 

7-94 

Manchester 

543,872  , 

112,854 

61,572 

4,516 

4-00 

34,147 

6-28 

Bristol 

328,945 

71,215 

25,439 

1,817 

2-55- 

11,687 

3-55 

Birmingham 

522,204 

109,942 

54,634 

6,991 

6-36 

53,928 

10-33 

Sheffield  - 

380,793 

80,341 

40,442 

4,789 

5-96 

36,156 

9-49 

St.  Helens 

84,410 

15,390 

8,232 

1,076 

6-99 

9,146 

10-84 

'NoTT.— References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume  are 
■pa^e-numbering  in  brackets. 
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Overcrowding. — Table  II. 




Liverpool. 

Manchester 

Bristol. 

Birming- 
ham 

Sheffield. 

St.  Helens. 

Total  population  ... 

684,958 

543,872 

328,945 

522,204 

380,793 

84,410 

Total  number  of  tenements 

1 1 9  ftM 

J.  1  ^fOOt 

Tenements  of : — 

1  room    .       -       .  - 

8,527 

2,140 

3,527 

1,085 

634 

64 

2  rooms  - 

11,935 

6,869 

7,347 

4,054 

4,511 

658 

3    „       -       -       -  - 

13,010 

4,994 

6,942 

34,753 

15,728 

966 

4    „       .       -       -  - 

27,433 

47,569 

7,623 

14,742 

19,569 

6,544 

iotal  - 

DU,yuo 

OKA  QQ 

An  A  AO 

Proportion  of  all  tenements  : — 

\  room    .       -       -  - 

61 

1-9 

5-0 

19 

•8 

•4 

2  rooms  .       -       -  - 

8-6 

61 

10-3 

3^7 

5-6 

4^3 

3    „       -       -  - 

9-4 

4-4 

9-7 

31-6 

19-6 

6-3 

4    „       -       -       -  - 

19-7 

421 

10-7 

13  4 

24-3 

42-5 

Total 

43-8 

54-5 

35-7 

49-7 

50-3 

53-5 

Overcrowded  tenements  of : — 

1  room    -       -       .  - 

2,759 

450 

394 

156 

166 

22 

2  rooms  -       -       -  - 

2,812 

1,326 

574 

727 

1,014 

209 

3    „       -       -       -  - 

2,236 

651 

521 

5,396 

2,809 

228 

4    „       .       -       -  - 

1,176 

2,089 

328 

712 

800 

617 

Total  - 

8,983 

4,516 

1,817 

6,991 

4,789 

1,076 

Proportion  of  overcrowded  to  ail 
tenements : — 

1  room    .       -       -  - 

1-99 

•42 

•55 

•14 

•22 

•16 

2  rooms  -       -       -  - 

2-04 

1-20 

•81 

•66 

1-26 

1-35 

3    „       -       -       -  - 

1-62 

•60 

•73 

4^90 

3-49 

l-i8 

4    „       -       -       -  - 

•82 

1-78 

•46 

•66 

•99 

i-00 

Total  - 

6-47 

4-00 

2-55 

6-36 

5  96 

6^99 

Persons   living   in  overcrowded 
tenements  of :  — 

1  room    -       -       .  - 

9,767 

1,563 

1,363 

560 

584 

86 

2  rooms  -       -       -  - 

16,049 

7,518 

3,190 

4,218 

5,883 

1.259 

3    „       -       -       -  - 

17,312 

5,024 

3,993 

42,274 

22,004 

1,803 

4    „       -       -       -  - 

11,262 

20,042 

3,141 

6,876 

7,685 

5,998 

Tntal 

X  Oudl       -            .  - 

1  1  Rfi'7 
1 1,00  < 

fiq  QOQ 

oo,y  Jo 

00, 100 

y,  i4o 

Proportion  of  population  over- 
crowded in  tenements  of : — 

1  room    -       -       -  . 

1-42 

•29 

•41 

•10 

•15 

•1 

2  rooms  -       .       -  - 

2-34 

1-39 

•97 

•8 

1-54 

1  48 

3    „       -       -       -  - 

2-53 

•92 

1-21 

811 

5-79 

2-15 

4  ■„       -       -       -  - 

1-65 

3-68 

•96 

1-31 

2-01 

7^11 

Total  - 

7-94 

6-28 

3-55 

10-33 

9-49 

10-84 

429. 
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APPENDIX   L.  2 


Housing  Conditions  Injurious  to  Health. 

(a)  Dampness  is  likely  to  produce  chill,  catarrh,  kidney  affection,  rheumatism  (heart  disease  1 ),  phthisis 
only  indirectly. 

(b)  Want  of  ventilation  in  the  house  may  cause  anaemia  ;  about  the  house  favours  infection,  produces 
lassitude,  and  may  cause  aujemia. 

(c)  Bad  privf/  arranqemerds  favour  diarrhcea,  enteric  fever,  &c.,  ti'c ,  possibly  many  other  diseases  like 
scarlet  fever,  phthisis,  &c. 

{d)  Darkness  produces  anaemia  and  want  of  vigour;  conceals  dirt  and  infection  and  so  favours  disease, 
like  phthisis. 

(e)  Overcrowding  favours  the  spread  of  all  kinds  of  infectious  disease,  phthisis,  enteric,  small-pox, 
pneumonia,  septic  disease,  &c.,  &c. 

(/)  Dirt  and  slovenliness  favour  phthisis,  vermin,  skin  disease,  and  all  infectious  illnesses. 
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DIAGRAM  I. 

Death  rates  from  phthisis  in  various  age  groups,  in  England  and  Wales,  Sheffield  and 
Birmingham.  Reproduced  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for^Birmingham,  from  his  Annual  Report  for  1905. 
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ROYAL     COMMISSION      ON     POOR  LAWS. 
Steel- Maitlands     and    Miss  Squires  Report. 
DIAGRAM    N°  3 

For    E)^planatory    Notes    see    Memorandum     Pre  Fixed  to    Append  U  L 
OVERCROWDING  IN    CERTAIN    CITIES  (1901  .) 
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ROYAL     COMMISSiON      ON    POOR  LAWS. 


Stee L  — Maitlan PS    and    Miss  Squires  Reiport. 
DIAGRAviV!      N9  4. 

For   explainatory    noke^    see    Memor<a.ndum     Prefixed    to    Appendix  L, 

OVERCROWDING    IN    CERTAIN    CITIES  (iSOl.) 
PERCENTAGE   OF  POPULATION     LIVING    OVERC  RO  W  DED  1  fN 
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Appendix  Vol.  L— English  Official  Evidence. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  mainly  of  the  Officers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
England  and  Wales.  1st  to  34th  Days  :  8th  January  to  22nd  May,  1906  :  Questions  1 
to  14,880. 

Appendix  Vol.  I.  A.— English  Official  Evidence. 

Appendices  to  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  included  in  Vol.  I.,  being  mainly  the  evidence 
of  the  Officers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  England  and  Wales. 

Appendix  Vol.  I.  B.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vols.  I.  and  1.  A. 

Appendix  Vol.  II. — London  Evidence. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  mainly  of  London  witnesses.  35th  to  48th 
Days  :  28th  May  to  23rd  July,  1906  :  Questions  14,881  to  24,739. 

Appendix  Vol.  II.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  Tl. 

Appendix  Vol.  III. — Associations  and  Ceitics. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  mainly  of  critics  of  the  Poor  Law  and  of 
witnesses  representing  Poor  Law  and  Charitable  Associations.  49th  to  7lst  Days : 
1st  October  to  17th  December,  1906  :  Questions  24,740  to  35,450. 

Appendix  Vol.  III.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  III. 

Appendix  Vol.  IV. — Urban  Centres. — Liverpool,  Manchester,  West  Yorks,  and  Midlands. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  and  of  witnesses  from  the  following  provincial  urban 
centres — Liverpool  and  Man  hester  districts.  West  Yorkshire,  Midland  Towns.  72nd  to 
89th  Days  :  14th  January  to  26th  March,  1907  :  Questions  35,451  to  48,347. 

Appendix  Vol.  IV.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  IV. 

Appendix  Vol.  V. — Urban  Centres. — South  Wales  and  North  Eastern  Counties. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
witnesses  from  urban  centres  in  the  following  districts  : — South  Wales  and  North 
Eastern  Counties,  90th  to  94th  Days  :  15th  April  to  30th  April,  1907  :  Questions  48,348 
to  53,067. 

Appendix  Vol.  V.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol  V. 

Appendix  Vol.  VI.— Scotland. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  relating  to  Scotland.  95th  to  110th  Days, 
and  139th  and  149th  Days  :  6th  May  to  21st  June,  1907,  and  13th  January  and 
2nd  March,  1908  :  Questions  53,068  to  67,565  ;  88,667  to  89,046  ;  94,629  to  95,323. 

Appendix  Vol.  VI.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  VL 

Appendix  Vol.  VIL — Rural  Centres. — Friendly  Societies,  etc. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
witnesses  from  various  rural  centres  in  the  South  Western,  Western,  and  Eastern 
Counties,  from  the  Parish  of  Poplar  Borough  and  from  the  National  Conference  of 
Friendly  Societies.  111th  to  122nd  Days  :  9th  July  to  7th  October,  1907  :  Questions 
67,566  to  77,734. 

Appendix  Vol.  VII.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  VII. 

Appendix  Vol.  VIII. —Unemployment. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
witnesses  relating  chiefly  to  the  subject  of  "  Unemployment."  123rd  to  138th  Days  : 
14th  October  to  10th  December,  1907  :  Questions  77,735  to  88,666. 

Appendix  Vol.  VIII.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  VIII. 

Appendix  Vol.  IX.— Unemployment. 

^linutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
further  witnesses  relating  to  the  subject  of  Unemployment,  etc.  140th  to  148th  Days  : 
150th  to  156th  Days,  and  158th  Day  :  14th  January,  1908,  to  11th  May,  1908.  Questions 
89,048  to  94,628  ;  95,324  to  99,350  ;  100,020  to  100,590. 

Appendix  Vol.  IX.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  IX. 

Appendix  Vol.  X. — Ireland. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  relating  to  Ireland.  157th  and  159th  Days : 
25th  April  and  12th  May,  1908  :  Questions  99,351  to  100,019  ;  100,591  to  100,928. 

Appendix  Vol.  X.  A. — Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  X. 

Appendix  Vol.  XL— Miscellaneous. 

Miscellaneous  Papers.  Communications  from  Boards  of  Guardians  and  Others, 
etc.,  etc. 

Appendix  Vol.  XII.— Commissioners'  Memoranda. 

Reports,  Memoranda,  and  Tables  prepared  by  certain  of  the  Commissioners. 
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Appendix  Vol.  XIII.— Diocesan  Reports. 

Diocesan  Reports  on  the  Methods  of  administering  Charitable  Assistance  and  the 
extent  and  intensity  of  Poverty  in  England  and  Wales. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIV. — Investigators'  Reports. — Medical  Relief. 

Report  on  the  Methods  and  Results  of  the  present  system  of  administering  Indoor 
and  Outdoor  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  in  certain  Unions  in  England  and  Wales  bv 
Dr.  McVail.  ' 

Appendix  Vol.  XV. — Investigai'oks'  Reports.— Charity. 

Report  on  the  Administrative  Relation  of  Charity  and  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  extent 
and  the  actual  and  potential  utility  of  Endowed  and  Voluntary  Charities  in  England  and 
Scotland,  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Kay  and  Mr.  H.  V.  Toynbee. 

Appendix  Vol.  XVI. — Investigators'  Reports. — Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions. 

Reports  on  the  Relation  of  Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions  to  Pauperism  by 
Mr.  Steel  Maitland  and  Miss  R.  E.  Squire. 

Appendix  Vol.  XVIL — Investigators'  Reports. — Out-relief  and  Wages. 

Reports  on  the  effect  of  Outdoor  Relief  on  Wages,  and  the  Conditions  of  Employment, 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  and  Miss  Williams.  ' 

Appendix  Vol.  XVIII. — Investigators'  Reports. — Children  :  England  and  Wales. 

Report  on  the  condition  of  the  Children  who  are  in  receipt  of  the  various  forms  of 
Poor  Law  Relief  in  certain  Unions  in  London  and  in  the  Provinces,  by  Dr.  Ethel  Williams 
and  Miss  Longman  and  Miss  Phillips. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIX. — Investigators'  Reports. — Unemployment  :  England  and  Wales. 

Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed  since 
1886  as  a  means  of  relieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  London,  and  generally 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  and  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Pringle. 
Appendix  Vol.  XIX.  A. — Investigators'  Reports. — Unemployment  :  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed  since 
1886  as  a  means  of  relieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  Scotland,  by  the  Rev 
J.  C.  Pringle. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIX.  B. — Investigators'  Reports. — Unemployment  :  Ireland. 

Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed  since 
1886  as  a  means  of  relieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  Ireland,  by  Mr.  Cyril 
Jackson. 

Appendix  Vol.  XX. — Investigators'  Reports. — Boy  Labour. 

Report  on  Boy  Labour  ia  London  and  certain  other  Ty]iical  Towns,  by  Mr.  Cyril 
Jackson,  with  a  Memorandum  from  the  General  Post  Office  on  the  Conditions  of 
Employment  of  Telegraph  Messengers. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXI. — Investigators'  Reports.— Refusal  of  Out-relief. 

Reports  on  the  Effect  of  the  Refusal  of  Out-relief  on  the  Applicants  for  such  Relief, 
by  Miss  G.  Harlock. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXII. — Investigators'  Reports. — Overlapping  op  Medical  Relief  in  London. 

Report  on  the  Overlapping  of  the  Work  of  the  Voluntary  General  Hospitals  with 
that  of  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  in  certain  districts  of  London,  by  Miss  IST.  B.  Roberts. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXIII. — Investigators'  Reports. — Children  :  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Condition  of  the  Children  who  are  in  receipt  of  the  various  forms  of 
Poor  Law  Relief  in  certam  parishes  in  Scotland,  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Parsons  and  Miss  Longman 
and  Miss  Phillips. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXIV. — Investigators'  Reports. — Able-bodied  and  "Ordinary"  Paupers  in  England 
AND  Scotland. 

Report  on  a  Comparison  of  the  Physical  Condition  of  "Ordinary"  Paupers  in 
certain  Scottish  Poorhouses  with  that  of  the  Able-bodied  Paupers  in  certain  English 
Workhouses  and  Labour  Yards,  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Parsons. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXV. — Statistical. 

Statistical  Memoranda  and  Tables  relating  to  England  and  Wales,  prepared  by  the 
Staff  of  the  Commission  and  by  Government  Departments,  and  Others,  and  Actuarial 
Reports. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXVL— Charities. 

Documents  relating  more  especially  to  the  Administration  of  Charities. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXVII.— Replies  of  Distress  Committees. 

Replies  by  Distress  Committees  in  England  and  Wales  to  Questions  circulated  on 
the  subject  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905. 

Appendlx  Vol.  XXVIIL— Visits. 

Reports  of  Visits  to  Poor  Law  and  Charitable  Institutions  and  to  Meetings  of  Local 
Authorities  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXIX. — Report  by  General  Assembly  of  Church  of  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Methods  of  Administering  Charitable  Assistance  and  the  extent  and 
intensity  of  Poverty  in  Scotland,  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Chmxh  Interests 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXX.— Scotland. 

Documents  relating  specially  to  Scotland. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXI.— Ireland. 

Statistical  Memoranda  and  Tables  relating  to  Ireland,  etc. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXIL— Foreign  Labour  Colonies  Committee. 

Report  on  Visits  paid  by  the  Foreign  Labour  Colonies  Committee  of  the  Commission 
to  certain  Institutions  in  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 

Appendix:  Vol.  XXXIIL— -Foreign  Poor  Relief  Systems. 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Systems  of  Poor  Relief,  with  a  Memorandum  on  the  Relief  of 
Famines  in  India. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXIV. -List  of  Witnesses. 

Alphabetical  Li-ts  of  Oral  and  Non-oral  Witnesses. 
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